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TsiB  edition  of  the  Isfftmnw  contains  ihe  ^^  Analysis'' 
heretofore  published  as  a  separate  volume.  It  is  also 
furnished  with  a  pretty  copious  Index^  the  want  of  which 
has  long  been  felt.  It  is  hoped  that  the  work  will  be  found 
better  adapted,  both  for  students  and  general  readers,  than 
ever  before. 

Had  not  the  work  been  stereotyped,  the  undersigned 
would  have  gladly  revised  the  body  of  the  book,  especially 
80  &r  as  to  present  the  Greek  quotations  in  a  more  correct 
and  sightly  form. 

J.  M'CUNTOCK* 

NeW'Yarky  May  6,  1860. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  LONDON  EDITION. 


The  object  of  this  work  is  to  exhibit  the  EvmENCES,  Doo 
TRINSS9  Morals,  and  Institutions  of  Christianity,  in  a  form 
adapted  to  the  use  of  young  Ministers,  and  Students  in 
Diviniiy.  It  is  hoped  also  that  it  may  supply  the  dmde- 
ratum  of  a  Body  of  DiviNiTr,  adapted  to  the  present  state 
of  theological  literature,  neither  Galvinistic  on  the  oiie  hand, 
nor  Pelagian  on  the  other. 

The  reader  will  perceive  that  the  object  has  been  to  follow 
a  course  of  plain  and  close  argument  on  the  various  subjects 
discussed,  without  any  attempt  at  embellishment  of  style, 
and  without  adding  practical  uses  and  reflections,  which, 
however  important,  did  not  &11  within  the  plan  of  this 
publication.  The  various  controversies  on  fundamental  and 
important  points,  have  been  introduced;  but  it  has  been 
the  sincere  aim  of  the  Author  to  discuss  every  subject  with 
&imess  and  candour:  and  honestiy,  but  in  the  spirit  of 
^  THE  TRUTH,"  which  he  more  anxiously  wishes  to  be  taught 
than  to  teach,  to  exhibit  what  he  believes  to  be  the  sense 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  to  whose  authority,  he  trusts,  he 
has  unreservedly  subjected  all  Ms  own  opinions. 

London,  March  26,  1823. 
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PART   FIRST. 

EVIDENCES  OF  THE  DIVINE  AUTHORITY  OF  THE 

HOLY  SCRDPTUBES. 


OUTLINE. 
L  FMaauusnvm  evidence. 

A.  Tliat  a  direct  rerelation  would  be  made  in  gome  way.  (Pp.  1-62.) 

B.  That  it  would  be  made  in  ikis  way,  L  e.,  in  the  manner  in  which 

tianity  profeflses  to  have  been  rerealed.  (Pp.  62-70.) 
n.  DntscT  evidenoe,  preliminary  to  the  introdoctioo  of  which  are 

(1.)  The  kind  and  degree  of  evidence  neceoary  to  authenticate  a  reve- 

Udon.  (Pp.  70-95.) 
(S.)  Hie  QM  and  limitation  of  reason  in  religion;  (pp.  95-105;)  after 
which  the  positive  evidences  are  introdaced  under  the  following 
heads : — ^viz. 
(L)  External  Evidsnos. 
L  Pr^iminaries, 

(A.)  Antiquity  of  the  Scriptores.  (Pp.  105-133.) 

(B.)  Uncorrupted  preservation  of  the  books  of  Scripture.  (Pp.  184- 

141.) 
(C.)  Credibilityof  the  testimcmy  of  the  sacred  writers;  (pp.  141-146;) 
which  being  established,  of  course  proves  the  genuineness  and 
authenUeit^  of  the  books  of  Scripture. 
n.  Argmment. 

(A.)  From  miracles. 
Real  miracles  were  wrought  (Pp.  146-156.) 
ObfeeUons  to  the  proof  from  xiraclbs  answered.  (Pp.  156-175.) 
(B.)  From  prophecy. 
Real  predictions  were  delivered.  (Pp.  175-198.) 
ObjectUms  to  the  proof  from  fbophbot  answered.  (Pp.  194-204.) 
(n.)  Intbkmal  Evidbncx. 

(A.)  The  excellence  and  beneficial  tendency  of  the  doctrines  of  Scrip- 

tnre.  (Pp.  205-225.) 
(B.)  3foftiZ  tendency  of  the  Scriptures.  (Pp.  225-280.) 
(C.)  Style  and  manner  of  the  stored  writers.  (Pp.  320,  231,  281) 
(in.)  Collateral  Eyibkncs.  (Pp.  282-286.)    And  finally 
(lY.)  Miscellaneous  objbctiokb  are  answered.  (Pp.  236-262.) 
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PRESUMPTIVK  EVIDENCR 

A.  Premtmp&oe  evidence  Ikai  a  direct  revelation  woM  be  made  in  bomb  way, 
L  (Cbap.L)  Man  A  MORAi.  AOEirr. 
ft.)  l^basalwajibeencoDddeiedoapAbleof  peribrmingii^^ 

which  nxe—wdwUary  actions,  having  respect  to  abme  rule. 
K)  Antecedent  to  hmnan  Uws,  there  must  have  been  a  perception  of  the 
difference  ci  moral  actions,  because  many  actions  woold  be  judged 
good  or  evil,  were  all  ciTil  codes  abolished, 
c)  This  perception  may  be  traced,  in  part,  to  experience  and  obser- 
fiAion  of  tiie  injurious  tendency  of  vice,  and  the  beneficial  resuhs 
of  virtue; — ^but  « 

d.)  It  cannot  be  so  traced  enfMy.  There  has  been,  among  all  men,  a 
constant  reference  to  the  wiU  of  God,  or  of  suj^fKMed  duties,  as  a 
rule  to  determine  the  good  or  evil  of  the  conduct  of  men. 

We  derive  from  these  considerations  two  weighty  presumptions : 
supposing  ike  Thdst  to  grant  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Creator, 
of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  &c. : — 
VtBBTf  (torn  a,  b,  and  c,)  That  those  actkms  which  men  consider  goodf 

have  the  implied  sanction  of  the  will  of  the  Creator. 
Sbcomd,  That  tiiey  were  originally,  in  eome  toay,  enjoined  as  his  too,  and 

their  contraries  prohibiled. 
n.  (Chap.  2.)  The  bulb  which  dbtebxikes  thb  quautt  of  moral 

ACnOKS    MUST    BE    PRESUMED   TO  BE   MATTER   OF    REVELATIOV 

FROM  God. 

a.)  Creation  implies  government — and  government  implies  lauy — ^which 
must  be  revealed  z — and  a  revelation  of  divine  will  may  be  made 
dther,  (1.)  By  significant  actions,  or  (2.)  By  direct  conununication 
in  language*  The  Tkeitt  admits  that  (1)  has  been  done.  The  Chris- 
tian admits  (1)  and  (2)  both :  declaring  (1)  to  be  insufficient,  and 
the  question  is.  On  which  side  is  ^e  pretunqOion  of  iru&  ? 

b.)  We  assert  that  natural  indications  are  insufficient  for  the  fonnation 

of  a  virtuous  character,  and  illustrate  the  deficiency  by  reference 

to  temperance— justice — benevolence — ^worship— prayer — a  future 

state,  and  the  pardon  of  sin. 

HL  (Chaps.  8,  4,  5.)  A  is  proved  bt  the  weakness  of  human  reason 

AND  THE  WANT  OF  AUTHORITY  IN  HUMAN  OPINIONS.   (Pp.  15-44.) 

a.)  Granting  that  a  perfect  reason  could  determine  the  moral  quality  of 
actions, — ^Tet  (1.)  That  perfect  reason  is  not  to  be  found ;  (2.)  Men 
differ  greatly  in  dieir  reasoning  powers ;  (8.)  Men  are  not  puflkiently 
contemplative,  nor  sufficiently  honest,  fbr  such  inquiries ;  (4.)  We 
find  that  men  brii^  down  the  rule  to  the  practice,  rather  than  raise 
the  practice  to  the  rule. 

b.)  But  su]^Meing  truth  discovered,  and  intdlectual  men  appointed  to 
teach  otfiers,  what  autiiority  have  they? 


IF  AKALTSIS  OF  WATBOITS  INSTmnn. 

1 .  We  aniwer  a  priori^  no  other  authority  than  the  opinum  of  a  teacher, 

which  might  be  received  or  not 

2.  Andi  facts  are  sufficientlj  in  proof  of  this. — Cicero,  &c. 

c.)  (Chap.  4.)  But  reason,  alone,  cannot  detennine  the  moral  qnafitj  of 
actions.    (1.)  Reason  is  an  erring  faculty,  and  its  exercise  is  findted 
by  our  knoidtdge.    (2.)  It  is  one  thing  to  assent  to  a  doctrine  when 
discorered  and  proposed,  and  anofherXo  make  such  discovery  origin- 
ally.   (8.)  The  principles  of  (what  is  called)  naJturoL  rtMgion  com- 
mand the  assent  of  reason,  but  the  question  is.  Whence  eame  they  f 
(4.)  Certainly  they  were  never  mentioned  as  diseoreries,  either  by 
the  sacred  writers,  or  sages  of  antiquity. 
■    d.)  In  fact,  sober  views  of  great  religious  truths  have  been  found  nowhere, 
since  patriarchal  times,  save  in  the  sacred  writings : — thus, 
(1.)  Existence  of  GrOD.    Ancient  doubts.    Modem  Budhists. 
(S.)  Creation  of  matter.    Eternity  of  matter  was  the  doctrine  of  the 

Icmic,  Platonic,  Italic,  and  Stoic  schoc^    Aristotle. 
(8.)  Individuality  of  the  human  sooL 
(4.)  Doctrine  of  Providence,    Ancients  believed  in  confficting  and 

subordinate  gods. 
(6.)  Immortality  of  the  human  souL    Ancient  doctrine  of  absorption. 
Modem  Hindoo  notion  of  annihUoHon, 
e.)  (Chap.  6.*)  Those  truths  which  are  found  in  the  writings  and  religious 
systems  of  the  heathen  can  be  traced  to  revelation. 
(1.)  There  was  a  substratum  of  common  opinions  among  all  eariy  na- 
tions, in  regard  to  facts  and  doctrines  which  are  contained  in  the 
Old  Testament: — thus,  golden  age,  sacrifice,  formation  of  the 
worid,  &c.  (P.  27.) 
(2.)  (PfK  27,  28,  &c.)  Adaniy  a  moral  agent,  must  have  had  instraction 
from  &e  Creator,  and  his  knowledge  might  easily  have  been 
transmitted  to  Noah*s  time,  for  Methuselah  was  contemporary  with 
both  Adam  and  Noah.    Then  after  the  flood,  the  system  would  of 
course  be  propagated  by  Noah's  descendants,  and  we  find  it  re- 
ceived in  the  family  of  Alnraham,    Subsequently  it  was  doubtless 
vasdy  difihsed  by  the  dispersions  and  restorations  of  the  children 
of  Israel    Nine  concluuons.  (P.  SS,) 
ly.  A  is  proved  by  the  necessity  of  revelation,— evinced, 
a.)  By  the  state  of  religious  knowledge  among  the  heathen,  (chap,  vi,) 
widi  regard  to  ihje  first  principles  of  religion :  viz. 

1.  €hd.  The  notion  of  subordinate  deities  obtained  equally  with 

that  of  one  supreme  God.  The  eternity  of  matter  and  ilB 
perversity,  not  to  be  controlled  even  by  God,  were  favourite 
opmioos. 

2.  Providence,  If  admitted  at  all,  tiie  doctrine  was  vitiated  and  coun- 

teracted by  other  opinions.    The  Epicureans  denied  it;  Plato 

'  The  notes  to  this  chapter  ue  very  rslnable,  and  ihonld  be  itodbd  oarefoliy,  in  con- 
neiion  with  the  text. 
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joined  fortune  irith  God ;  and  Polytheuni  gave  up  the  world  to 
oppoong  and  conflicting  powers. 
5.  Fuiwr€  staU^  Oriental  doctrines  of  iranmnigraiian  and  ahtarption. 
Periodical  destmction  and  reooYation.  Aristotle,  Democritus* 
Heraclitos,  and  Epicorus  either  denied  or  refused  to  countenance 
the  doctrine  of  the  sonl'ti  existence  after  death.  Cicero  doubted  ; 
Plinj  and  Cesar  denied  it ;  Seneca  wavered. 
K)  Bj  the  state  offnoraU  among  the  heathen.  (Chap,  vii.) 

1.  Their  moral  and  religioas  qrstems  were  doubtless  finom  a  common 
source. 

2.  But  the  rtUes  had  become  inyoWed  in  obscurity,  their  ix\junctions 
lacked  authoritif,  and  the  general  practices  of  men  had  become 
vicious.  *The  subject  is  illustrated  bj  adverting  to  certain  pre- 
oepts  of  the  second  table,  and  showing  that,  although  heathen 
nations  have  been  sensible  of  the  obligation  of  these,  among 
aU  of  them  the  nde  has  been  perverted  in  theory  and  violated 
in  practice.  • 

(I.)  A^irder  sokd  suicide,    Disregardof  life  among  heathen.   Gladia- 
torial combats.    Treatment  of  slaves  and  children. 
(2.)  Haired  vid  revenge,    Cicero.    Aristotle. 
(8.)  AduUery^  divorce^  fomicaiion^  &c    Laws  im  regard  to  these, 
though  acknowledged,  yet  grossly  vidated  among  heathen 
nations,  even  down  to  crimes  irapa  ^iv, 
(4.)  Theft  and  rapine.    Honesty  almost  unknown  among  heathen. 
(5.)  Lying.    Menander.    Plata    India. 
I  c.)  By  the  &ct,  that  their  rdigions  themselves  were  destructive  of  morality. 

(Chap,  viii.) 
1.  Their  gloomy  superstitions  fostered  ferocity  and  cruelty.    Human 
sacrifices  among  ancients,  and  also  in  modem  Africa,  Asia,  and 
America. 

3.  Their  religions  were  as  productive  of  impurity  as  of  bloodshed. 
Boman  Fhralia,    Mysteries.    Indian  temple  worship. 

B.  Presun^ptive  evidence  that  a  direct  revelation  tootdd  be  made  in  this  way  : 
i,e.jinthe  manner  in  which  Christianity  professes  to  have  been  revealed. 
(Pjp.  62-70.) 
I.)  A  supernatural  manifestation  of  truth  should^ 

1.  Contain  explicit  information  on  those  subjects  which  are  most  important 
toman; 

2.  Accord  with  the  principles  of  former  revelations ; 
S.  Have  a  satis&ctory  external  authentication ; 
4.  Contain  provisions  for  its  effectual  promulgation ; 

h.)  AU  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  the  Scriptures. 
1.  Hiey  give  mformation  as  to  God,  man,  a  Mediator,  Providbnoe, 

FUTURE  STATE,  &C. 

2..  Three  distinct  religious  systems,  the  Patriarchal^  Mosaic,  and  Christian, 
kanKmLBe  in  their  doctrines  and  objects. 
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3.  The  Mosaic  and  Chrutiaii  rereUtbu  profeflB  to  rest  on  external  evi- 

dence. 

4.  ProTision  made  (1.)  Bj  writing.    (2.)  By  commemoratiTe  rites,  &c. 

(8.)  By  accredited  teachers. 


II.  DIRECT  EVIDENCK 

Two  preliminaries. 
(I.)  (Chap,  ix.)  The  evidences  necessary  to  auihenticcUe  a  revelation*  (P.  70.) 

1.  External,  principal  and  most  appropriate:  if  not  to  the  immediate 

recipient,  at  least  to  those  to  whom  he  communicates  it    There  are 
two  branches  of  the  external  proof,  Miracles  and  Prophecy, 
(a.)  Miracles. 
1.  Definition.    1.)  Popular.    2.)  Philosophic    S.)  Theological. 
8.  Possibility  of  miracles.  (Pp.  74,  75.) 
8.  Distinction  between  real  miracles  and  prodigies.    Criteria.  (P.  76.) 

4.  Necessity  of  connexion  between  even  toch  real  miracles,  the  m^.«- 

senger,  and  his  message.  (P.  78.) 

5.  Human  testimony  sufficient  to  estcMish  the  credSnlity  of  miracles.   (Pp. 

78,  79.) 
(1.)  Hume*s  objection. 
(2.)  Replies  to  it  by  Paley—lJandaff-^CampbelL 

6.  Fitness  of  the  evidence  of  miraclet  as  a  ground  of  universal  belief 

(P.  85.) 
(b.)  Pbophecy. 

1.  Possibility  not  to  bo  denied.    Dilemma. 

2.  Adequateness  as  a  proof. 

2.  Internal. 

(a.)  Nature  of  the  evidence, 
(b.)  Its  rank  in  the  scale  of  evidence. 
•1.  Not  necessary:  sufficient  proof  without  it:  but  nevertheless  useful. 
2.  Not  primary^  but  confirmatory.    The  contrary  opinion  not  only 
supposes  us  capable  of  judging /titfy  of  the  doctrines  revealed,  but 
also  renders  the  external  testimony  comparatively  nugatory.    Two 
sources  of  this  error. 
(1.)  The  notion  that  miracles  might  be  wrought  to  attest  unworthy 

doctrines. 
(2.)  A  confounding  of  the  rational  with  the  authenticating  evidence. 
8.  Not  so  well  adapted  to  the  mass  of  mankind  as  external  evidence. 
8.  Collateral.    Nature  of  the  evidence  stated.  (P.  94.) 
(H.)  (Chap,  xi.)  The  use  and  limitation  of  reason  in  religion. 
(a.)  Use  of  reason  in  regard  to  revelation. 

1.  To  investigate  the  evidences  of  its  dMne  authority. 

2.  To  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  record. 
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(b.)  LiMiTATioar. 
1.  It  most  not  decide  in  coeB  where  the  nature  of  thingi  is  not  known, 

ttther  bg  or  wUkaui  veTelation. 
S.  The  tfiings  compared  must  be  of  the  tame  nature^  and  the  comparison 
must  be  made  in  the  same  respects. 
These  preliminaries  being  settled,  we  now  proceed  to  adduce  positiye  en- 
denoes,  of  which  there  are  three  heads,  vix. : — 

L  BXTSBKAL  EVIDENOE. 

(L)  FMiminaries. 
(A.)  (Chap.  ziL)  AxTiQuxTT  of  ths  Sobiptures. 
a.)  (P.  107.)  The  pebsons  toko  were  ike  immediate  inttrumenlU  of  ikese 
revelations^  existed  at  the  periods  assigned.    Proved, 
(1.)  B)r  the  irery  existence  of  1.)  llie  Jewish  polity;  and  8.)  The 

Christian  reUgion. 
(2.)  By  the  testunony  of  ancient  authors. 

1 .  As  to  Moses.  Manetho,  Apdlomus,  Strabo,  Justin,  Fliny ,  Tacitos, 

JuTonal,  Longinus,  Diod.  Siculus,  &c. 

2.  As  to  Ckriat.    Suetonius,  Tacitus. 

Jb.)  (P.  109.)  The  books  wkich  contain  the  doctrines  are  of  ike  date  ol- 
signed  to  tkem.    Fh>ved, 
(1.)  Asto  Oid  Testament. 

1.  By  the  language  in  which  it  is  written. 

2.  By  JosephuB*  Catalogue. 

9.  By  the  Septuag^t,  and  by  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 
4.  By  Lbslie's  Abgument,  which  gives  four  rules  for  determining 
the  truth  of  matters  of  fiict,  all  which  are  applied  with  success 
to  tiie  Old  Testament,  viz. : 
(1.)  The  matter  of  fiict  must  be  cognizable  by  the  senses. 
(2.)  The  matter  of  fiict  must  be  publicly  done. 
I  (8.)  The  matter  of  fhct  must  be  commemorated  by  monuments  and 

outward  actions, 
(4.)  Which  must  date  from  the  time  of  the  matters  of  fiMSt 
(2.)  Am  to  New  Testament. 

1.  By  Leslie's  Argument,  as  before. 

2.  By  internal  evidence  from  the  narration  itself. 

3.  Testimony  of  adversaries.    Celsus,  Pobphybt,  Hibboclbs, 

JXJJJAX. 

4.  Qootations  by  subsequent  authors,  from  the  apostles  downward. 

(P.  126.) 
(B.)  (Chap,  xm.)  Umcobbupted  pBESSBVATioif  of  the  books  of 

SCBIPTUBB.  (P.  134.) 

a.)  Tke  hooks  are  substantially  tke  same  as  when  written.    Proved, 
(1.)  Ab  to  (Md  Testament.    By  the  list  of  Josephus,  Septuagint,  and 
Samaritan  Pentateuch. 
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(2.)  As  to  New  TettamenL  By  the  Catalogues  of  Origen,  Athanaaos, 
Cjrxily  ftc.9  from  A.  D.  230,  downward, 
b.)  But  it  can  be  shown  dUo^  that  t&^y  have  detcended  to  ue  wUhonA  any 
wuUrkU  alteroHon  whatever. 
(1.)  Asto  (Hd  Testament. 

1.  Brfort  the  Hme  of  Christy  ihej  were  secined  from  aHeratMHi  hy 

their  being  generally  kiiowiv--b7  the  jealowjr  of  the  Samaritaaay 
— by  ihe  pablic  reading  on  Sabbaih,— by  Chaldee  Faraphrafle, 
and  the  Greek  Teraion. 

2.  After  the  birth  of  Christy  by  mutual  jealoiuy  of  Jews  and  Chris- 

tians, and  the  general  diffusion  of  the  books. 

3.  All  thb  is  confirmed  by  the  agreement  of  the  manuecr^  i»  all 

important  req>ectB.  (P.  188.) 
(2.)  As  to  New  Testament. 

1.  From  their  contents.    Same  facts  and  doctrines. 

2.  Impossibility  of  corruption  because  of  general  knowledge  of  the 

books,  and  mutual  restraints  of  orthodox  and  heretics,  Eastern 
and  Western  churches. 

3.  From  the  agreement  of  the  manuscr^. 

4.  From  the  agreement  of  ancient  versions  and  quotations. 

(C)  (Chi^.  ziv.)  Credibility  of  thb  tbstimont  op  thk  sacrkd 

WBITERS. 

(1.)  That  they  were  persons  of  virtvous  and  sober  character  was  nerer 

denied. 
(2.)  They  were  in  circtanstances  to  know  the  truth  of  what  they  relate. 

They  could  not  be  deceired,  for  instance,  as  to  the  feeding  of  the 

four  thousand,  gift  of  tongues,  &c 
(3.)  They  had  no  interest  in  making  good  the  stony.    Their  interests  all 

lay  in  the  opposite  direction. 
(4.)  Their  account  is  ctrcumstantial^  and  ^ven  in  a  learned  age,  when  its 

falsity  might  easily  have  been  detected.  ^ 


(H)  After  these  preliminaries,  establishing  the  genuineness  vkd  authenticity  at 

the  books,  it  remains  now  to  present  the  aigoment 

(A.)  From  miracles.  (P.  146.) 

(1.)  (Chap.  XY.)  Their  reality  proved. 

(a.)  Definition  of  a  true  miracle. 

(b.)    Claims   of  Scriptural  miracles  to  be   considered  true,  illos- 
trated— 

1.  As  to  those  of  Moses.    Darkness,  destroctioii  (tf  fint-born,  passage 

of  Red  Sea,  falling  of  manna. 

2.  As  to  those  of  Christ.    Illustrated  especially  by  the  greatest 

miracle,  the  resurrection,  in  regard  to  which  it  is  shown, 
a.  That  Christ  was  redUy  dead. 
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li.  Thai  ike  My  was  mmmg.    That 

e.  Svoy  attempt  to  aeeowU  tor  (b,)  except  on  the  roppodtion  of 

a  resurrection,  is  absurd,  and 
d.  Hist  the  story  was  confirmed  by  the  svbsequent  testimony  and 
conduct  of  the  disciples. 
(2.)  (Chap.  xvL)  (Ejections  answered. 

(a.)  It  is  asserted  tfiat  miracles  have  been  wrought  in  support  of  other 
doctrines. 
L  On  the  authority  of  Scripture.    For,  it  is  said, 

(1.)  That  Scripture  gives  instances  of  such:  e.  g.,  at  magicians  in 

oppoittion  to  Moses,  and  the  raising  of  Samuel  by  the  witch 

of  Endor,  etc.    In  reply  to  this, 

1.  As  to  the  feaJts  of  the  magicians,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  1.  That 

they  were  professed  wonder-workers ;  2.  That  they  could 

imitate  but  three  of  Bftoses'  miracles ;  3.  That  their  woiks 

were  wrought  to  maintain  the  equality  of  their  idols  with 

Jehovah,    Two  explanations  are  given. 

1.  Some  suppose  these  were  exercises  of  legerdemain. 

2.  Our  author  admits  a  supernatural  evil  agency :  which  is 

not  unreasonable,  inasmuch  as  the  design  was,  not  to 
disprove  the  divinity  of  Jehovah,  but  to  maintain  their 
own  authority. 
%.  As  to  the  wUch  of  Endor,  and  Satan's  bearing  our  Lord 
through  the  air: — Granting  these  events  to  have  been 
miraculous,  it  cannot  be  shown  that  they  were  wrought  in 
opposition  to  a  divine  mission. 
(2.)  That  Scripture  assumes  the  possibility  of  such,    Deut  xiii,  1 ; 
Matt  xxiv,  24 ;  2  Thess.  ii,  8,  9.    As  to  this, 

1.  Notice  the  nature  and  work  of  Satan. — Six  points. 

2.  Observe  the  limitations  of  the  power  of  evil  spirits,  four  points : 

(1.)  No  work  of  creation.  (2.)  No  power  of  life  and 
death.  (8.)  No  knowledge  of  ftiture  events.  (4.)  No 
certain  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  of  men. 

3.  Apply  these  considerations  to  show 

(1.)  That  no  real  miracle  can  be  performed  in  opposition  to 
the  truth.    Illustrated, 
(1.)  By  the  case  of  the  Egyptian  magi. 
(2.)  By  that  of  false  Christs,  &c. 
(2.)  Nor  9X1J prophecy  be  uttered  implying  certain  knowledge 
of  future  events :  though  great  sagacity  may  be  exhibited. 
N.  B.  No  evidence  recorded  in  favour  of  falsehood  that  might 
not  readily  be  refuted  on  the  spot  by  counter  evidence. 
n.  On  the  authority  of  profane  writers.  (P.  168.)  Miracles  of  Aris- 
teas,  Pjrthagoras,  Alexander,  Vespasian,  ApdUonius  Tyansos, 
and  the  Romish  Church.    To  this  we  reply, 
(a.)  These  pretended  miracles  are  all  dejicient  in  evidence. 

Vol.  I.— B. 
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(b.)  They  are  insulated  and  destitate  of  any  reaaonable  object : 
while  Uie  miracles  of  Scripture  combine  ioa  the  establishment 
of  one  sjrstem. 

(B.)  Fbom  prophbct.  (P.  176.) 
(1.)  (Chap.  xviL)  Their  reaiity  prcmd* 
(a.)  Preliminary  oonsideralions. 
1.  The  instances  are  nximerou^. 
%  Many  haye  deariy  come  to  pass. 

3.  They  all  tend  to  one  great  end. 

4.  This  last  characteristic  is  peculiar  to  the  Scr^thsre  prophecies. 

5.  There  is  no  obscurity  in  them  that  can  be  a  just  ground  for 

caTil. 

6.  The  double  sense  of  prophecy,  so  &r  finom  being  an  objection,  is  a 

confurmation  of  the  infinite  wisdom  that  in^ired  it 
(b.)  Examples  of  such  predictions.  (P.  181,  et  seq.) 

1 .  The  prediction  to  Adam  of  the  protracted  conflict  between  the  serpent 
'    and  the  seed  of  the  woman,  with  the  altimate  triumph  o£  the 

latter. 

2.  Jacob's  prediction  respecting  the  time  when  Shiloh  should  come. 
8.  Predictions  respecting  the  Jewish  nation^  viz. : — (1.)  Their  apos- 

tacies.    (2.)  Their  punishments.    (S.)  Hieir  restoration. 
4.  Predictions  respecting  the  Messiah. 

(1.)  Upward  of  one  hundred  distinct  predictions  as  to  his  birth, 

life,  sufferings,  death,  and  resurrection. 
(2.)  Wonderful  prophecy,  especially,  contained  in  Isaiah  liii. 
(2.)  (Chap,  xviii.)  Objections  answered. 
(a.)  It  is  objected  to  some  of  the  prophecies,  that  they  were  written  nfief 
the  event. 
.This  cannot  be  sustained :  illustrated  as  to  Isaiah  and  Daniel. 
(b*)  The  Scripture  prophecies  are  compared  to  the  heathen  oracles. 
Let  us  take  the  Delphic  oracle  for  an  example.     Of  this  we  say, 

1.  None  of  its  predictions  ever  went  deep  into  futurity. 

2.  Its  responses  were  ambiguous. 

3.  Venal  and  servile,  t^  was  easily  corrupted.    None  of  which  can 

be  alleged  of  Scripture  prophecies. 
^    (c.)  The  character  of  the  prophets  is  aspersed. 

K.  g.,  Balaam,  and  Jewish  false  prophets.    Singular  proceeding  to 
condemn  the  true  on  account  of  the  false,  who  were  not  received 
by  the  Jews  themselves, 
(d.)  /( ill  asserted  that  some  of  the  prophecies  have  failed. 

1.  Promise  to  Abraham.    Ans.  But  this  was  fulfilled  in  the  time  of 

David  and  Solomon. 

2.  Promise  of  great  wealth  and  dominion  to  the  Jews.    ( Voltaire.) 

Ans.  Cioil  blessings  prooused  conditionally,  and  spiritual  bless^ 
in|pi  generally  predicled  under  figures  of  qieech. 
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3.  Predictioo  of  laaiah  to  Ahax.    Ans.  This  was  fulfilled. 

4.  Frqihecy  of  Jeremiah  to  Zedekiah.    Ans.  This  was  fulfilled  in 

all  particiilan,  as  far  as  we  know. 

5.  That  of  Esekiel  respecting  the  desolation  of  Egypt  Ans.  Weknow 

not  that  it  has  not  been  fblfilled :  and  the  rery  same  prophecy 
contains  a  prediction  that  has  been  remarkablj  accomplish- 
ed. (P.  20S.) 
(e.)  Sundry  actions  of  the  propketa  have  been  ridiculed.    Ans.  Thej 

were  impropriate  to  tlie  ooeasioaa,  and  in  accordance  with  primi- 

tiTe  and  oriental  usage. 


II  INTERNAL  EVIDENOE. 

Notice  two  preliminaries. 
(1.)  The  distinction  between  rationdl  and  authenticating  evidence. 
(1)  lliose  doctrines  which  have  no  rational  evidence  do  not  suffer  in  au- 
thority on  €kU  account. 

We  have  now  to  consider, 

(A.)  TbE  BXCBLLBNCE  and  BSNEFICIAL  TBNDE^ftT  OF  THE   DOCTRINES 

OF  ScRiPTUBB.    (P.  204.)    Among  which  are 
a.)  The  exittence  of  Ood — ^his  character^  attributes,  &c. 
bi)  The  moral  condition  of  man:  viz. 

1.  The  race  is  absolutely  victotcs. 

2.  And  vicious  in  consequence  of  a  moral  taint  in  their  nature  :  for  the 

evil  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  education  or  ex- 
ample, as  some  vainly  say. 

3.  The  divine  government,  in  regard  to  man,  is  of  a  mixed  character. 

c.)  The  atonement.    Doctrine  much  objected  to,  as  being  deficient  in  ra- 
tional evidence.    The  Christian  doctrine  of  atonement  is  grounded  on 

1.  Future  punishment,  which  is 

2.  Unlimited :  for  which  two  arguments  may  be  assigned.     (1.)  Present 

analogies.    (2.)  Doctrine  of  immortality. 

3.  The  problem  of  the  possibility  of  pardon,  without  such  a  relaxation  at' 

the  divine  government  as  would  effectually  nullify  it,  can  only  be 
solved  by  this  great  doctrine.    Repentance  and  reformation  are  not 
only  unavailing,  but  would,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  imprac* 
ticable.    Illustration,  Zaleucus. 
d.)  Doctrine  of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 

1.  No  physical  objection  to  this  doctrine. 

2.  No  moral  objection.    Free  agency  not  destroyed. 

3.  It  is  adapted  to  the  moral  destitution  of  man. 

4.  It  presents  an  affecting  view  of  the  divine  character, 

5.  It  elevates  our  aspirations,  and  encourages  us  to  the  performance  of  the 

most  difficult  duties. 
Dm  branch  of  Um  internal  evidence  may  be  prq>erly  closed  by  noticing 
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e.)  The  wqnderfal  agreement  in  doctrine  among  tlie  writen,  though  numer- 
ous, and  writing  at  different  periods. 

(B.)  Moral  tendency  of  the  Scriptures.  (Pp.  225-80.) 
a.)  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  BiUe  has  an  immoral  tendency ^  because  it 

records  the  fitilingB  of  some  of  its  leading  characters !    Answered : — 

These  frailties  are  always  recorded  for  admonition;  illustrated  hj 

David's  case. 

N.  B.  The  moral  characters  of  Blount,  Tjmdal,  Hobbes,  Voltaire,  &c., 

not  very  honourable  to  the  cause  which  they  espouse. 

b.)   Compare  pagan  morality  with  that  of  the  Scriptures* 

1.  Great  moral  qualities  attributed  to  the  divine  Being  were  abstract  with 

them ;  but  in  Christ  they  are  all  exemplified. 

2.  No  authority  for  moral  nUes  among  Pagans. 

3.  Their  apprehension  of  moral  principles  was  indistinct. 

4.  The  same  writers  among  heathen  are  of  a  lower  grade  than  among 

Christians.  (P.  229.) 

5.  Beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  Christian  morals.    Wesley.    Taylor. 
(C.)  Style  and  manner  of  the  sacred  writers.  (F.  280.) 

a.)  Styki  various,  as%  should  be,  being  the  productions  of  different  indi- 
viduals, in  different  ages.    Marsh.    Michaelis. 
b.)  Manner,  artless  and  natural,  possessing  all  the  simplicity  of  truth. 
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(A.)  Marvellous  diffusion  of  Christianity,  especially  during  the  first 
three  centuries,  confirmed  by  Tacitus,  Pliny,  Justin,  TertuUian,  Origen, 
until  A.  D.  800,  when  Christianity  became  the  established  religion  of  tJie 
Roman  empire.    (P.  282.) 

(B.)  Actual  effect  produced  upon  mankind.   Idolatry.   Immorality 

^      In&nticide.     Condition  of  woman. 


IV.  MISCELLANEOUS  OBJECTIONS  ANSWERED. 

Preliminary  remarks.     (Chap,  zx.)   (P.  286.) 

1 .  Objections  are  often  raised  in  great  ignorance  of  the  volume  itself. 

2.  Hasty  theories  have  been  constructed,  which  have  been  found  or  thought 

to  contradict  the  Scriptures ;  thus  Deism  arose  in  the  sixteenth  century 
in  France,  and  in  the  seventeenth  in  England. 
.'{.  Herbert,  Hobbes,  Shaftesbury,  and  Hume,  the  chief  English  infi- 
dels ;  and  the  great  principle  of  error  with  them  all,  is  that  of  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury,  viz.,  **  the  sufficiency  of  our  natural  faculties  to  form 
a  religion  for  ourselves,  and  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  revealed  truth/* 
I.  Objections  on  moral  grounds. 

1 .  TVie  command  to  the  Israelites  to  exterminate  the  Canaanites. 
Ans.  It  cannot  be  proved  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  God  to  em- 
ploy human  agents,  as  well  as  natural,  in  such  a  woik. 

I 
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2.  LoM  m  Deuteronomy  authorizing  parents  to  accaae  their  children,  &c 

Ans.  In  &ct  this  was  a  mercifnl  regolation. 
S.  Intentional  offering  of  leaac  by  Abraham, 

Ans.  (1.)  Abraham  had  no  doubt  of  the  divine  command. 
(2.)  He  obeyed,  in  faith  that  God  would  nuse  his  son. 
4.  IndeUcaey  and  immodesty  have  been  charged  upon  the  Scriptures. 
Ana.  (1.)  HiMe  sins  are  everjmrhere  denounced  as  ofiensive  to  God. 
(2.)  The  passages  alluded  to  are  generally  prohibitions  of  crime. 
(3.)  The  simplicity  of  early  manners  is  to  be  considered. 
Several  others  might  be  adduced,  but  a  little  skill  in  the  languages  and  anti- 
>  qnities  of  Scripture  will  always  clear  up  the  main  difficulties. 
H.  OlijectaoBs  on  philosophical  grounds.  (P.  241.) 

1.  Infidels  are  fimd  of  contrasting  (what  they  call)  the  simplicity  of  the  book 
of  nature  with  the  mystery  of  the  book  of  God. 
Ans.  (1.)  Many  doctrines  and  duties  are  comprehensible. 

(2.)  Facts  may  be  revealed^  and  yet  be  incomprehensible :  e.  g.,  it 

is  levealed  that  God  is  omnipresent,  but  not  hwo  he  is  so,  &c. 
(8.)  But  even  in  their  boasted  natural  philosophy,  revelation  and 
mystery  go  hand  in  hand.    The  real  causes  of  the  phenomena 
named  gravitation,  cohesion,  evaporation,  &c.,  are  unknown ; 
and  even  in  pure  mathematics,  such  incomprehensibles  occur. 
1  From  the  minuteness  of  the  earth  as  contrasted  with  the  vastness  of  the 
material  unwerse,  infidelity  argues  the  insignificance  of  man ;  thence 
the  improbability  of  redemption. 
Answered,  (1.)  By  Dr.  Beatty.    (2.)  By  Granville  Penn. 

3.  Objections  are  brought  against  the  Mosaic  chronology  from  two  sources : 
(1.)  Hie  chronology  of  ancient  nations. 

(2.)  Hie  structure  of  the  earth. 

As  to  the*(l)  class,  these  ancient  chronologies  arc  rapidly  losing  cha- 
racter, especially  the  Hindoo  and  Chinese,  which  make  the  greatest 
pretensions  to  antiquity.  No  reliance  whatever  is  placed  upon 
them. 

As  to  the  (2)  geological  objection,  two  solutions  have  been  offered. 

1.  That  the  days  of  the  Mosaic  history  are  indefinite  periods. 

2.  That  an  indefinite  time  elapsed  between  the  beginning  spoken 

of  in  Genesis  i,  1,  and  the  work  of  the  six  days. 
To  both  these  sdutions  our  author  objects,  and  prefers  the  views  of  Mr. 
Graninlle  Penn. 

4.  It  is  objected  that  light  was  created  on  ^e  first  day,  and  the  sun  not  until 

the  fourth. 
Several  solutions. 

5.  Objections  to  Mosaic  account  of  the  deluge* 

1  Objections  as  to  number  of  animala  taken  into  the  ark  with  Noah. 
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DOCTRINES  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES 


OUTLINK 

L  DOCTRINES  RELATING  TO  GOD. 

(A.)  Existence :  (Ch.  L) 

(B.)  Attributes:  (Ch.  it-Yii.) 
(C.)  Persons: 

(L)     DoctrifU!  of  Triniiy,  (Ch.  viii,  ix.) 

(H.)     Divinity  of  Christ,  (Ch.  x-xv.) 

(m.)  Humanity  of  Christ,  (Ch.  xtL) 
(IV.)  Personality  and  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  (Ch.  xviL) 

11.  DOCTRINES  RELATING  TO  MAN. 

(A.)  Original  sin :  (Ch.  xviii.) 

(B.)  Redemption: 

(L)     Principles  of,  (Ch.  xix-xxii.) 

(H)  Benefits  of,  (Ch.  xxiii-xxix.) 


I.  DOCTRINES  RELATING  TO  GOD.— (Ch.  i-xvH.) 

(A.)— EXISTENCE  OF  GOD.  (Oh.  i.) 

(L)  Source  of  the  idea. 
L  Prom  the  sacred  writings, 

1.  From  the  names  of  Crod  as  recorded  in  Scripture : 

2.  From  the  actions  which  the  Scriptures  ascribe  to  him: 

3.  From  the  attributes  with  which  they  invest  him. 

IL  From  the  sacred  writings  alone,  (P.  267.) 

1.  The  language  of  the  Christian  philosophers,  in  regard  to  the  Deity,  b 

very  different  from  the  inconsistent  and  grovelling  views  of  the  sages 
of  antiquity:  e.  g.,  Barrow,  Pearson,  Lawson,  and  Newton,  are 
quoted. 

2.  The  question  of  man's  ability  to  discover  the  existence  of  a  first  cause, 

cannot  be  determined  by  matter  of  fact. 
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I.  Korean  the  abttnct  probabiHljr  of  Boch  disooveiy  besniteinod.  (P.  S7I .) 
(1.)  Unedvcatod  man  is  a  creature  of  appetite : — but  he  cannot  be 
edncaled  without  ciTiliiaition  and  society: — tfaeee  have  never  ex- 
isled,  and  we  may  sa&ljr  say,  can  never  exist,  withont  a  veBgioiis 
basis:  bat  by  the  hypodiesis,  that  basis,  viz.,  the  idea  of  God,  it 
wantii^. 
(9.)  (P.  S73.)  Clear  as  the  argmnent  a  potteriori  now  appears  to  us, 
yet  all  histoty  shows  that  the  etemiiy  of  matter  has  been  an  impa»- 
sable  barrier  in  the  way  of  human  reasoning,  unaided  by  revela- 
tion^ in  the  attempt  to  establish  a  diyine  existence. 
(S.)  (P.  274.)  The  doctrine  of  tmutfe  ideaM  is  exploded. 

(0.)  Proo6.  (Ft>.  272-325.) 
L  Preliminary  obsenrations. 
(a.)  On  the  relatUm  ofcatae  and  effect, 

1.  The  principle  is,  that  nothing  exists  or  comes  to  pass  wUh&ut  an 

EFFICIENT  CAUSE. 

2.  Hume  (probably  following  Hobbes)  objects  to  this  principle  on  the 

ground,  that  what  we  suppose  to  be  necessary  connexions,  in 
natore,  are  or  may  be  only  habitual  sequences,  and  that  we  cannot 
demonstrate  them  to  be  otherwise. 

3.  Answered  by  Dugald  Stewart,  who  admits  Hume's  doctrine  indeed, 

but  nullifies  its  evil  results,  by  his  distinction  between  efficient 
and  physical  causes.    But 

4.  (P.  279.)  Our  author  supposes  the  true  state  of  the  case  to  be 

(1.)  That  there  are  efficient  causes,  and  that  the  relation  between 

them  and  their  efiects  b  necessary. 
(2.)  That  there  are  physical  causes,  the  relation  between  which  and 
their  efiects  is  necessary  in  this  sense,  viz.,  that  GtOD  has  estab- 
lished a  certain  order  in  nature,  by  which  his  own  efficiency 
exerts  itsel£    This  is  a  very  difierent  notion  from  the  unsatis- 
factory one  of  haibiJtual  sequence, 
(b.)  On  the  distinction  between  argument  a  priori  and  a  posteriori.    Su- 
periority of  the  latter  in  this  case. 

H  Proof  of  the  existence  of  God. 

1.  ImMs  argument    ^  I  exist :  I  did  not  always  exist :  whatever  begins 

to  exist  must  have  a  cause :  that  cause  must  be  adequate :  this  ade- 
quate cause  is  unlimited :  it  must  be  God." 

2.  How^s  argument    The  same,  but  more  expanded,  thus: 

(1)  Somewhat  hath  existed  from  eternity:  hence  (2)  must  be  uncaused: 
hence  (3)  independent :  hence  (4)  necessary :  hence  (5)  self-active : 
and  hence  (6)  originally  vital,  and  the  source  of  all  life, 

m.  Proof  of  the  inUUigence  of  God.  (P.  286.) 
1.  Dr.  Sam.  Clarke's  argument  from  the  intelligence  of  man,  and  the 
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vantty^  order,  excellence,  and  contrivance  of  thingii :  and  eq>edany 
ftom  the  existence  of  motion, 
S.  (P.  291.)  This  last  (viz.,  motion)  expanded,  from  How^s  Living  Temjie, 
S.  The  basis  of  natural  thboloot,  as  found  in  Howe's  Living  Temple, 
— ^(  Whatever  exists,  with  the  marke  of  wisdom  and  deeign  npon  it, 
had  a  wise  and  designing  cause."  (P.  298.)    Illastradons, 
(1.)  A  watch  presented  to  an  observer  for  the  first  time. 
(2.)  Much  more,  the  heavenly  bodies  exhibit  wisdom  and  contrivance. 
(8.)  The  human  frame  especially. 

1.  The  double  members  and  their  uses. 

2.  The  eye,  with  its  curious  optical  mechanism. 

8.  The  spine :  and,  besides  the  frame  of  the  body, 
(4.)  Its  animal  functions,  and  those  of  terrestrial  creatures,  vis. :  (P][>. 
804-806 :) 

1*  Growth. 

2.  Nutrition. 

8.  Spontaneops  motion. 

4.  Sensation. 
(5.)  lntdlect%ial  powers  of  man,  (P.  806.) 
4.  The  instances  of  the  watch,  the  eye,  the  double  organs,  and  iSbe  spine 

largely  illustrated  by  quotations  firom  Psley's  Naioral  llieology. 

(Pp.  807-822.) 

IV.  Frw£  id  the  personality  of  Qod.  (P.  822-826.) 

(in.)  Remarks. 

L  AbsunUty  of  Atheism, 

1.  As  to  the  eternity  of  the  worid. 

2.  As  to  the  eternity  of  unorganized  matter, 
8.  Some  modem  schemes  of  Atheism,  viz.: 

(1.)  Bufibn's  organic  molecules. 

(2.)  The  system  of  appetencies.    No  other  answer  necessary  than  that 
these  schemes  are  entirely  wanting  in  evidence. 

JL  Character  of  the  argument  a  priori.  (Pp.  880-885.) 

1.  It  is  unsaUafaetof}*,  and  tends  to  lead  men  away  from  the  sure  argu- 

ment, pointed  out  by  Scripture,  from  ^the  things  which  do  appear.** 

2.  The  existence  itself  of  a  supreme  Being  can  hardly  be  shown  by  this 

method.  Indeed,  even  Dr.  S.  Clarke  first  proves  the  existence  of 
^  one  unchangeable  and  independent  Being,"  a  posterioru 

8.  Some  objections  to  Dr.  S.  Clarke's  view  of  ^  necessary  existence  of 
tiie  supreme  Being. 

The  being  of  God  b  ii«r<'»Mnr*  beoanse  it  is  uaderived;  not  underiv^ 

It  0 
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(R)— ATTMBUTES  OF  GOD.  (Ch.  ii-vii.) 
1  Uhitt.  (Cb-iL) 

(I.)  Scr^tural  testimony.  Dent  vi,  4 ;  it,  85,  &c. 

1.  Hie  Scriptural  notion  is,  that  God  is  tipure  simple  being :  so  one,  that 

there  are  no  other  gods :  so  one,  that  there  can  he  no  other  gods. 
3.  If  we  admit  the  Scriptures,  we  admit  a  Deity :  if  we  admit  one  God, 

we  exclude  all  others. 

(IL)  Evidence  Jrom  reason. 

1.  A  priori  argument  is  &ere  unobjectionable^  if  logical 
(1.)  Dr.  Clarke's  shown  to  be  useless. 
(8.)  Wolkuton^s,  WHkin^,  and  Pearson*s  arguments  stated. 
(3.)  The  best  argument  of  the  kind  is  that  from  the  idea  of  absolute 

perfection, 

2.  Frooft  may  be  derived  also  from  the  toorks  of  God. 
(1.)  In  the  harmony  of  the  universe  wo  discern  but  one  Wiil  and  one 

Intelligence,  and  therefore  but  One  Being. 
(3.)  Uniformity  of  plan  in  the  universe,  is  a  proof  of  the  unity  of  God. 
Blnstrations  by  Paley.  (Pp.  340-342.) 

(in.)  Importance  of  this  doctrine. 

The  unity  of  God  the  basis  of  all  true  religion. 

Spikituality.  (Ch.  ii.) 

(L)  Scriptural  testimony:  ^^  GoD  is  a  spirit.**     Similar  passages  abound. 
The  inmiateriality  of  the  divine  Being  is  important,  because  of  its  con- 
nexion with  the  doctrine  of  the  inmiortality  of  the  human  soul. 

(H.)  Evidence  from  reason,  both  as  to  the  spiritual  nature  of  God,  and  the 
unthinking  nature  of  matter. 
1.  God  is  intelligent,  therefore  God  is  a  spiritual  Being,  because  intelli- 
gence is  not  a  property  of  matter.    For 
(1.)  Unorganized  matter  is  certainly  unintelligent,  hence  intelligence 
cannot  be  an  essential  property  of  matter;  but  t/  »  an  essential 
attribute  of  Deity,  hence  the  Deity  cannot  be  material 
(2.)  Nor  is  intelligence  Vie  result  of  material  organization,  for 

1.  Vegetables  are  unintelligent 

2.  Were  intellect  constantly  conjoined  with  animal  organization,  we 
could  deny  the  necessity  of  such  connexion,  but  we  deny  thiM 
supposed  constant  connexion,  and  thus  take  away  the  basis  of 
Priestle3r's  argument    This  denial  is  based  upon  the  following: 

a.)  The  organization  of  the  human  frame  is  oflen  perfect  after 

death.    But  dead  men  do  not  think, 
b.)  The  oiiganism  of  Adam's  body  was  complete  before  he  became 

a  '*  living  souL" 
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(8.)  But  we  may  be  told,  tliat  the  subject  supposed  in  the  aigoineol  m 
a  living  organized  being,  lliis  introduces  a  new  element,  m, 
Ufct  into  the  argument ;  but 

1.  Vegetables  lire,  and  yet  do  not  think. 

2.  The  organic  life  of  Bichat  is  common  to  animals  and  vegMablei. 

3.  The  animal  life  is  defined  by  Bichat,  Lawrence,  and  even  by  Oli- 

vier, to  be  the  ''sum  total  of  its  functions  of  a  certain  class." 
Absurdity  of  this  shown  by  quotations  from  Benneli  and 
Barclay. 
(4.)  Further  proofs  that  matter  b  incapable  of  thought,  drawn  fkom 
its  essential  properties  of  extension,  impenelrabUiiy,  dimsibilitif,  &c., 
none  of  which  belong  to  thought. 
(5.)  The  notions,  matter  and  miiMf,  are  merely  relatiTe.   Beid.   Stewart 
Immateriality  of  brutes  not  denied. 

in.  Etbbnitt.  (Ch.iii.} 

1.  Scriptural  notion,  God  had  no  beginning  and  shall  have  no  end  r  ''  From 

everlasting  to  everlasting,"  &c. 

2.  These  representations  evidently  convey  something  more  than  the  mere 

idea  of  infinite  duration.    Life  b  essential  to  GrOD :  he  lives  by  virtue 
of  hb  own  nature,  which  can  be  said  of  him  alone. 
S.  Some  obscure  notions  of  the  eternity  prevailed  among  the  heathens,  pro- 
bably derived  from  the  Jewbh  Scriptures. 
4.  Doctrine  of  the  Eternal  Now  repudiated. 
(1.)  Duration,  as  applied  to  God,  b  an  extension  of  the  same  idea,  as 

applied  to  ourselves. 
(2.)  The  objection  to  thb,  (viz.,  that  it  would  argue  imperfection,)  arises 
from  the  confounding  succession  in  the  duration  with  change  in  the 
substance, 
(8.)  If  it  be  sud  that  succession  b  only  an  artificial  method  of  conceiving 
or  measuring  duration,  it  may  be  answered,  that  leagues  measure  the 
ocean,  but  leagues  are  not  the  ocean,  though  both  leagues  and  the 
ocean  may  actually  exist. 

IV,  Omnifotknce.  (Ch.  iiL) 

(I.)  Scriptural  testimony. 

1.  Reasons  why  thb  attribute  b  so  much  dwelt  upon  by  the  sacred  writer 

viz.,  to  secure  the  obedience,  toorship,  and  confidence  of  man. 

2.  Mode  of  its  exhibition  in  the  Scriptures, 
(a.)  By  the  fact  of  creation. 

(b.)  By  the  vastness  and  variety  of  the  works  of  God. 
(c.)  By  the  ease  with  which  he  b  said  to  create  and  uphold  all  things, 
(d.)  By  the  terrible  descriptions  given  of  the  divine  power, 
(e.)  By  the  subjection  of  all  intelligent  beings  to  hb  will. 
8.  The  power  of  all  these  descriptions  lies  in  their  truth. 
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'  4.  TIm  works  of  God  fiiafi(/'«9tafioi»,  bat  iiot  the  me^^ 


tenoe. 
'  {DL)  Onljr  ImiUxtion  to  the  diTine  power :  no  working  of  contradictions,  or 

y.  OmimuBSKNOx.  (Ch.  iiL) 

1.  Seriptural  testimony. 

2.  Heathen  notions  of  omnipresence :  some  striking,  bat  all  defective. 
S.  Similar  errors  pervade  the  infidel  philosophy  of  modem  times. 

4.  ^Rie  Scriptural  phrases  in  which  this  doctrine  is  conveyed,  most  be  taken 

in  their  common-sense  acceptation. 

5.  IDnstrations  of  this  doctrine  from  the  material  world,  quoted  from  Amory 

and  Paley. 

6.  The  a  |>niort  argument  stated. 

7.  The  manner  in  which  God  is  everywhere  present,  inoomprehenaible. 
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VL  OmnsoncNCE.  (Ch.  iv.) 

(L)  Scriptural  statement  of  the  doctrine. 

1.  Direct  texts :  **  Great  is  the  Lord,  his  understanding  is  infinitb,"  &c- 

2.  Argument  in  Psalm  xciv,  from  the  communication  of  knowledge  to 

men,  illustrated  by  a  quotation  from  TiUotson. 

3.  The  sacred  writers  refer  to  the  works  of  God  for  confirmation. 

(n.)  The  Pagans  had  many  fine  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  divine  omni- 
science, but  the  moral  of  the  doctrine  was  wanting. 

(in.)  The  doctrine  d^  foreknowledge  examined.    Unquestionably  it  is  a 
Scriptural  doctrine ;  but  from  its  difficulty,  &c.,  three  theories  have 
arisen:— 
(1.)  Theory  of  Chevalier  Ramsay.    '*  It  is  a  matter  of  choice  in  God,  to 
think  of  finite  ideas."    Answer  to  this  theory, 

1.  God's  omnipotence  is  an  infinite  capacity,  but  omniscience  actually 

comprehends  all  things  that  are  or  can  be. 

2.  Choice  implies  a  reason,  and  that  implies  knowledge  of  the  things 

rejected. 

3.  Some  contingent  actions  have  been  foreknown  by  God,  and  indeed 

foretold  by  his  prophets. 
(2.)  Theory, — ^  That  prescience  of  contingent  events  implies  a  contradic- 
tion, hence  the  absence  of  such  prescience  is  no  dishonour  to  God.*' 
Answer, 
(a.)  This  theory  is  defective  so  long  as  the  Scriptures  are  allowed  to 
contain  prophecies  of  rewardable  and  punishable  actions,  such  as 

1.  The  long  course  of  events  connected  with  the  destruction  of 

Babylon. 

2.  The  contingencies  involved  in  die  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
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(b.)  The  principle,  that  **  certain  prescience  destroys  contingency* 

not  be  sustained.    1.)  The  manner  of  the  divine  prescience  is  in- 
deed incomprehensible,  but  the/ac<  is  undeniably  asserted  in  Sci^ 
tnre;  but  2.)  Hie  principle  itself  is  founded  upon  a  sophism,  which 
lies  in  supposing  that  contingency  and  certainty  are  opposed  to  each 
other :  while  in  &ct  they  are  not ;  but  contingency  and  necessity. 
It  is  knowledge,  and  not  influence.     Opinions  of  Dr.  iSiifn.  Gbrfc^, 
Dr.  Copleston,  and  Curcellasus. 
(8.)  Theory, — "That  the  foreknowledge  of  God  must  be  supposed  to 
differ  so  much  from  anything  of  the  kind  in  onrselYes,  that  no  argo- 
ment  respecting  it  can  be  grounded  on  our  imperfect  notions  :*— 
maintained  by  Archbishop  King  and  Dr.  Copleston.    Objections  to 
this  theory  are, 
(a.)  The  difficulty  is  shifted,  not  taken  away. 

(b.)  These  notions  are  dangerous: — for  if,  in  the  language  of  Arch- 
bishop Eling,  "  we  can  have  no  proper  notion  of  the  fitculttes  we 
ascribe  to  the  divine  Being,"  we  have  no  proper  revelation  of  the 
divine  character  at  all.  But,  to  examine  more  minutely,  we  say 
that  this  theory  introduces  difficulties,  instead  of  removing  them; 
and 

1.  It  assumes  that  our  notions  of  God  are  framed  from  the  results  of 

our  observation  of  his  works,  &c.,  which  is  not  the  case ; — they 
are  derived  from  express  revelation. 

2.  We  may  form  a  true  notion,  though  not  an  adequate  one,  of  the 

divine  perfections.    To  be  incomprehensible  is  not  to  be  unintel- 
ligible, 

3.  This  theory  assumes  that  the  nature  of  Grod  is  essentially  different 

from  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  which  b  not  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture. 

4.  Wherever  the  language  of  Scripture  is  metaphorical,  it  is  distinctly 

so ; — so  that  the  argument  drawn  from  the  ascription  of  bodily 
functions,  (p.  390,)  and  even  of  human  passions,  (p.  392,)  to 
the  divine  Being,  fiuls  when  applied  to  intelleetual  and  moral 
powers, 
(c.)  We  say  then,  lastly,  (p.  896,)  that  there  is  no  incongruity  between 
divine  prescience  and  human  freedom,  unless  influence  be  super- 
added to  necessitate  the  human  will.     Quotation  from  Edwardb. 

VII.  Immutability.  (Ch.  v.) 

(L)  Scriptural  statement.    *<  Of  old  thou  hast  kdd,"  &c.    ''  I  am  the  Lord, 
I  change  not"    With  parallel  passages. 

(IL)  Confirmations  from  o&AtfTTotum. 

1.  The  stability  of  the  general  order  of  nature. 

2.  The  moral  government  of  God,  and 

(IBL)  This  immntabilitiy  is  not  temponsry,  but  a  sovereign,  ewentia]  per- 
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feetioa  of  the  Deity,  as  we  learn  from  Scripture.    He  changes  not, 
because  he  is  '*  £^  Lord.** 

(IV.)  The  divine  immutability  is  not  contradicted,  bat  confirmed,  by  the 
TBiiety  of  his  operations,  reffords,  and  affections,  toward  the  same  crea- 
tures onder  different  circumstances. 

(Y.)  Cantions  are  necessary  agunst  certain  speculations  on  the  divine  im- 
mutability— such  as,  that  there  are  no  emotions  and  no  succession  of 
uleas  with  God,— or,  according  to  Ridgely,  that  **  God's  knowledge  is 
independent  of  the  object  known." 

1.  In  these,  the  distinction  between  things  possible  and  things  actual  is 

orerlooked. 

2.  And  also  the  distinction  between  Go^s  knowledge  of  all  possible  things, 

and  of  those  things  to  which  he  determined,  before  the  creation,  to 
give  actual  existence. 

(VL)  The  /»6erry  of  God  is  closely  allied  to  bis  immutability,  and  a  proper 
idea  of  this  will  correct  the  false  nodons  above  alluded  to. 

VUL  Wisdom.  (Ch.  v.) 
(L)  The  Scriptures  testify  abundantly  to  the  nice  application  of  God's 
knowledge  to  secure  his  own  ends. 

(IL)  A  few  of  the  characters  of  the  divine  wisdom,  as  thus  exhibited. 

1.  It  acts  for  worthy  ends. 

2.  Its  means  arc  simple :  great  effects  from  few  elements. 

8.  Variety  a£  equally  perfect  operation :  e.  g.  (1.)  Variety  of  form.  (2.) 
Variety  of  magnitude. 

4.  Hie  connexion  and  dependence  of  the  works  of  God. 

5.  The  means  by  which  offending  men  are  reconciled  to  God, — the  most 

enunent  manifestations  of  th^  wisdom  of  God. 

IX.  Goodness.  (CL  vi.) 

(L)  Scriptural  testimony. 

1.  It  is  goodness  of  nature,  an  essential  perfection  of  the  divine  character. 

2.  It  is  efficient  and  inexhaustible ;— it  "  endureth  forever." 

3.  The  divine  Being  takes  pleasure  in  the  exercise  of  it : — ^he  "  delights  in 

mercy.** 

4.  Nothing,  capable  of  happiness,  comes  from  his  hand,  except  in  circum- 

stances of  positive  felicity. 

(IL)  Evidence  from  the  natural  and  moral  world. 

(1.)  The  dark  side.  1.)  Positive  evils  on  the  globe :  volcanoes,  sterility, 
&c.  2.)  Diseases  and  sufferings  of  the  human  race.  8.)  Sufferings 
and  death  of  animals. 

(2.)  The  bright  side.  1.)  Design  of  every  contrivance  essentially  benefi- 
cial :  e.  g.,  teeth  are  contrived  to  eat,  not  to  ache.    But  to  this  may 
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be  objected  (1)  venamout  aniinaU,  and  (S) 
anotber. 
Afto(l.)  So  far  ag  the  animal  iti»if  is  conccnied,the«iiUiiMBi 

is  good. 
As  to  (2.)  The  following  points  are  to  be  oonsMend.    1.)  !■■» 
tality  on  earth  is  out  of  the  question.    S.)  Is  not  daalli  m  Ail 
way  better  than  decay  t    S.)  The  system  it  tlie  wpnag  ofnotia 
and  activity  to  brutes. 
The  bright  side.    2.)  The  happiness  of  animal  exlslmice.    I.)  VMf 
alleyiations  of  positive  evils.    4.)  Many  ills  are  eIiai)gMfale  iy« 
man's  own  misconduct    Consider  an  indimdudL  case^ — As  |m' 
circumstances  about  him  iax  counterbalance  all  other. 
.  8.)  The  theory  of  optimism:  viz.,  that  the  present  ayitem  is  the  bat 
which  the  nature  of  things  would  admit 

1.  The  very  principle  of  this  hypothesb  implies  an  onwortiiy  uai&md 

God :  considering  it  (1)  as  to  natural,  (2)  as  to  mand  evik 

2.  We  deny,  then,  that  ^'  whatever  is,  is  beat."    We  can  not  od|f  «» 

ceive  a  better  state  of  things,  but  can  show  that  the  erib  of  ^ 
present  state  do  not  necessarily  exist  Sin  has  entered  ials^ 
world,  and  Gk)d  iBJtist,  as  well  as  good. 
8.  The  state  of  the  world  exactly  answers  to  the  Scriptonl  ngn- 
sentations  of  the  relations  between  man  and  God.  Illastntod  I7 
quotations  from  Gisbome ,  1.)  As  to  the  actual  appearance  of  ^ 
^be.  2.)  By  reference  to  the  general  deluge.  8.)  By  the  hvti 
frame.  4.)  By  the  occupations  of  man — ^farmers — shc^iheids- •• 
ners — manufacturers — merchants. 

cm.)  The  origin  of  evil,  (P.  428.)  There  are  four  leading  opinions. 
1.  Necessity.     2.  The  Manichean  doctrine  of  duality.    3.  The  doetriss 
that  God  is  the  author  of  sin.    And  4.  That  evil  b  the  resah  of  ^ 
abuse  0/ mora!  freedom. 
1.  Refutes  itself.    2.  Is  now  given  up.    3.  Found  among  the  most  qb^ 
guarded  Calvinistic  writers,  but  now  generally  abandoned.    4.  ^ 
the  opinion  generally  adopted,  and  agrees  with  the  Sciq>tori^ 
statement  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man. 

(IV.)  The  mercy  of  God  is  a  mode  of  his  goodness. 


X.  Holiness.  (Ch.  vii.) 

Preliminary.  1.  It  is  clear  that  God  **loveth  righteousness  and  hateth 

iniquity." 
2.  And  this  from  some  essential  principle  of  his  nature.    This  principle 

we  call  holiness,  which  exhibits  itself  in  two  great  branches,  viz. : — 

(I.)  Justice,  1.  Character  of,  when  particular,  (not  universal.) 

(a.)  Legislative,  which  determines  man's  duty  and  binds  him  to  its  per- 
formance. 
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(b.)  Jofidal  or  dMtiilrative,  irlneh  Mflpects  rewaids  and  p^^ 

and  if  eifher  1)  proBmiaHoe^  or  S)  miuiicltfe,  bat  always  impartial. 
1.  ISeconctZA^  wiA  the  dwine  administration. 
(ft.)  Bj  the  &ct  that  man  is  nnder  a  dispensation  of  mercj. 
(b.)  By  the  doctrine  of  general  Judgment^  which  is  grounded  on  that 
of  redemption. 
••  Jn^srenceSm 
(ft.)  Tbat  great  offenders  may  prosper  m  thi$  Ufe^  without  impeachment 

of  God'to  goTemment 
(b.)  That  God's  children  may  be  afflicted  and  oppresMd. 
(c)  That  an  administration  of  grace  may  be  apparently  unequal  with- 
out hnjugdce.    But, 
(d.)  As  naljofu  have  no  posthumoos  existence,  national  rewardi  and 
Its  have  been  in  all  ages  visible  and  striking. 


(IL)  Truth,  which  in  Scripture  is  contemplated  under  the  two  great 
bnuDches  <£  veracity  andfaiihfulness. 
1.  SBs  veracity  regards  his  toord.    No  deception  here, 
t.  WafaiA/vlness  regards  his  engagements^  which  never  fidL 
A  fow  general  ascriptions  of  ex<^ence  may  here  be  noticed.    1.)  God 
mpeffecL    2.)  God  is  allrtti^ffieient.    8.)  God  is  unsearchable.    Sup- 
port each  by  Scriptural  passages. 


(C.)— PERSONS  OF  THE  GODHEAD. 
L)  DocnUBB  OF  THE  TRDOTT.  (Ch.  viii,  ix.) 

I.  Prdiminary  remarks  and  explanations. 

1.  This  doctrine  cannot  be  demonstrated  either  a  priori  or  a  posteriori 

Attempts  of  Poiret,  Kidd,  &c.,  noticed.    It  rests  entirely  on  Scripture. 

2.  Pretensions  to  explain  this  doctrine  are  highly  objectionable. 

S.  Feihi^  it  may  be  admitted  that  types  and  symbols  of  the  mystery  of 
the  trinify  are  to  be  found  in  natural  objects. 

•4.  Explanation  of  the  term  person :  1.)  In  ordinary  language.  2.)  In  a 
strict  philosophical  sense.  It  b  not  applied  in  the  latter  sense  to  the 
divine  Being ;  but  the  distinct  persons  are  represented  as  having  a 
common  foundation  in  one  being :  the  manner  of  the  union  being  in- 
comprehensible. Objection  to  the  term,  as  not  being  Scriptural, 
answered. 

5.  Leading  differences  of  opinion  among  the  orthodox.  Howe,  Water- 
land,  Pearson,  Bull. 

H  Importance  of  the  doctrine  stated,  (I.)  Chiefly  in  answer  to  Dr.  Priestiey. 
1.  The  knowledge  of  God  is  fundamental  to  religion. 
^  Dr.  P.  allows  its  necessity  **  to  explain  some  particular  texts."    But 
we  can  show  that  these  *^ texts"  comprehend  a  large  portion  of 
Scnptore. 
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8>  Our  views  of  God,  as  tbe  object  of  oar  wonbip,  are  affected. 
4.  Dr.  P.  objects,  ^  that  no  fact  in  nature,  nor  purpose  in  moraUy  requires 
this  doctrine.'' 
1.)  As  to  the  natural  iooM,  (1.)  It  is  adapted  to  the  scheme  of  orthodox 
Christianity,  and  not  to  Soeinianism,  which  does  not  admit  of  re- 
demption.   (2.)  The  duration  of  the  nataral  worid)  is  another  re- 
lation to  theology.    It  was  made  for  Christ 
2.)  As  to  morals,    (1.)  Morab  are  conformity  to  a  diTine  law,  which 
must  take  its  character  of  its  Author.    (2.)  Faiik  is  obedience  to 
commandy  and  therefore  part  of  morals. 

(n.)  Importance  of  this  doctrine,  on  broader  grounds. 

1.  Our  love  to  God,  which  is  the  substance  of  religion,  is  essentiallj  af 

footed  by  our  views  of  this  doctrine. 

2.  In  other  equally  essential  views,  the  denial  of  Christ's  divinity  easen- 

tially  alters  the  Christian  scheme,  viz. 

1.)  The  doctrine  of  atonement  is  denied  by  Socinians,  though  inconsis- 
tently admitted  by  Arians. 

2.)  Views  of  the  evil  of  sin  are  essentially  modified. 

8.)  The  character  of  Christian  experience  essentiany  changed,  as  to 
repentance,  faith,  prayer,  love,  &c. 

4.)  The  religious  affections  of  hope,  trust,  joy,  &c.,  are  all  interfered 
with. 

5,)  The  language  of  the  Church  of  Christ  must  be  altered  and  brought 
down  to  these  views. 

6.)  The  doctrine  of  divine  agency  must  be  changed. 

3.  The  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  affects  the  credit  of  the  Holy 

Scriptures ;  for  if  this  doctrine  be  not  contained  in  them,  their  ten* 
dency  to  mislead  is  obvious. 

HI.  Difficulties  are  said  to  attend  the  reception  of  this  doctrine.    But, 

1.  Mere  difficulty  in  conceiving  of  what  is  proper  to  God,  forms  no 

objection. 

2.  No  contradiction  is  implied  in  this  great  doctrine. 

3.  The  Arian  and  Socinian  hypotheses  do  not  relieve  us  from  difficulties* 

IV.  Scripture  testimony.  (Ch.  ix.) 
Preliminary.  Every  argument  in  &vour  of  the  trinity  flows  from  the 
principle  of  the  absolute  unity  of  God,  which  is  laid  down  in  the 
Scriptures  with  the  utmost  solemnity,  and  guarded  with  the  utmost 
care  by  precepts,  threatenings,  and  promises.  But  in  examining 
what  the  Scriptures  teach  concerning  this  one  GrOD,  we  find  that, 

A.  The  very  names  of  Ood  have  plural  forms,  and  are  connected  wiA 

plural  modes  of  speech.  (P.  467.) 
Examples:  Deuteronomy  vi,  4;  Aleim;  Adonim,  &c. 

B.  Three  persons,  and  three  only,  are  spoken  of  in  Scripture  under  dmm 

tUUi,    Example 
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1.  Solemn  form  of  Jewish  benedictioD.    Ntun.  vi,  24-27. 

2.  The  vision  of  Itaiakywith  the  alloaions  to  it  bj  St  John  and  St.  Pau} 

in  the  New  Testament    (Pp.  470,  471.) 
a.  Various  passages  in  the  New  Testaoient  might  be  cited — In  which 
sometimes  two,  sometimes  tkree^  but  iiever  more  than  three,  persons 
are  spoken  of.    1  John  t,  7,  is  laid  out  of  the  argument,  as  un- 
certain. 
C.  The  great  proof  ^ on  which  the  doctrine  rests: — the  multiplied  instances 
in  whieh  two  persons  are  spoken  of,  as  associated  with  God  in  his 
perfections.  (P.  473.) 

1.  The  outline  of  Scriptural  testimony  is  given,  as  to  the  Son. 

2.  The  same  as  to  the  Spirit. 

Therefore,  as  the  Scriptures  uniformly  declare  but  one  God,  and  yet  do 
throughout  declare  three  persons  divine, — ^we  harmonize  these  apparently  op- 
poflilo  doctrines  in  the  proposition — The  three  persons  are  onx  GoD' 
Theee  views  are  maintained  in  the  orthodox  church,  and  are  chargeable  with 
DO  greater  mystery  than  is  assignable  to  the  Scriptures.  We  do  not  give  vp 
the  unity  of  God,  The  So<*inian  unity  is  a  unity  of  one :  ours  is  a  unity  of  three. 

(U.)  DiviHiTT  op  Christ,  (Ch.  x-xv,)  proved, 

A.  By  his  pre-existence,  (Ch.  x.) 

B.  Because  he  was  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament,  (Ch.xi.) 

C.  Because  divine  titles  are  ascribed  to  him,  (Ch.  xii.) 

D.  BECAtTSE  DIVINE  ATTRIBUTES  BELONG  TO  HIM,  (Ch.  xiJi.) 

E.  Because  divine  acts  are  ascribed  to  him,  (Ch.  xiv.) 

F.  Because  divine  worship  is  paid  to  him,  (Ch.  xv.") 

A.  Pre-existence  of  Christ.  (Ch.  x.) 

The  pre^xistence  of  Christy  if  established,  though  it  does  not  affect  the 
Arian^  destroys  the  Socinian  hypothesis:  hence  both  ancient  and 
modem  Socinians  have  bent  all  arts  of  interpretation  against  those 
passages  which  expressly  declare  it,  of  which  the  following  are 
examples : — 

1.  John  i,  15 :  **  He  that  cometh  after  me  is  preferred  before  mc,  for  he 

was  before  me/*  The  Socinians  interpret  the  last  clause  in  the 
sense  of  dignity^  and  not  of  time.  But  John  uses  the  same  phrase 
elsewhere  in  regard  to  priority  of  time.  If  the  last  referrc<l  to  the 
dignity  of  Christ,  it  would  have  been  fon,  not  j/v, — he  /.«,  not 
he  was. 

2.  The  passages  which  express  that  Christ  came  down  from  heaven. 
(1.)  The  early  Socinians  supposed  that  Christ  was  translated  to 

heaven  after  his  birth.    Unsupported  by  Scripture. 
(2.)  The  modern  Socinians  conveniently  resolve  the  whole  into 
figure : — 1 .  Ascending  into  heaven.  2.  Coming  down  from  heaven. 

3.  John  vi,  62 :  **  What  and  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  asrentl  up 

where  he  was  before  ?" 
Vol.  I.— C. 
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4.  The  phrase,  to  *^  be  sent  from  God.'' 

5.  John  viii,  58:  **  Before  Abraham  waa,  I  am." 

6.  John  XYii,  5  :**  The  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  world  was." 
It  has  thoa  been  shown  that  Christ  had  an  existence  premoui  to  his  t»- 

carnation^  and  previous  to  the  very  fowndoHon  of  ike  world. 

B.  Jesus  Christ  the  Jehovah  or  the  Old  Testament.  (Ch.  xi.) 

In  the  Old  Testament  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  firequent  supemalura! 
appearances  to  the  ancient  patriarchs  and  prophets.  The  facts  can- 
not be  disputed ;  and  in  order  to  show  their  bearing  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  we  have  three  propositions  to  establish, 
vix.: — 
L  The  person  who  made  these  appearances  was  truly  a  DivmB  person. 

1.  Proof    He  bears  the  names  of  the  divine  B^ng,  and  was  the 

object  of  worship  to  the  Israelites.  (1.)  Hagar  in  the  wildemesi. 
(3.)  AlnvJuim  in  the  plains  of  Mamre.  (8.)  Istuic  and  Jacob. 
(4.)  The  same  Jehovah  visible  to  Moses,  The  same  Jehovah 
attended  the  Israelites. 

2.  Objections,    (1.)  This  personage  is  called  ^thc  Angel  of  the 

Lord."  Ans.  Angel  is  a  designation  of  office^  not  of  nature. 
The  collation  of  a  few  passages  will  show  that  Jehovah  and 
the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  in  this  eminent  sense,  were  the  same 
person.  (2.)  The  Arian  hypotheus  is,  that  the  appearing  angel 
was  Christ  personating  the  Deity.  Shown  to  be  untenable. 
(3.)  The  Socinian  notion  is  the  marvellous  doctrine  of  occasional 
personality,  to  use  Priestley's  term.  Mysterious  and  absurd 
enough, 
n.  This  divine  person  was  not  Ood  the  Father, 

1.  The  argument  from  the  passage,  ^^  No  man  hath  seen  God,**  &c. 

is  plausible,  but  cannot  be  depended  upon. 

2.  The  real  argument  is  from  the  appelation  angel, 

UL  This  divine  person  was  the  promised  Messiah,  and  consequently 
Jesus  Christ. 
(1.)  Scriptural  proof  , 

1.  Jeremiah  asserts  that  the  new  covenant  was  to  be  made  by  the 

same  person  who  made  the  old :  ^^  Behold  the  days  come,**  &c, 

2.  Malachi's  striking  prediction,  ^^  Behold  I  will  send  my  messenger,** 

&c.  This  prophecy  is  expressly  applied  to  Christ,  by  St  Mark. 
8.  "  The  voice  of  him  that  crieth,**  &c.    Here  the  application  of  the 
prophecy  was  expressly  made  to  our  Lord,  by  the  Baptbt 

4.  ^*  Behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive,**  &c.    "  Unto  us  a  child  is  bom,** 

5.  Psalm  Ixviii  is  implied  by  St  Paul  to  Christ 

6.  Christ  is  represented  by  St  Peter,  as  preaching  by  his  Spirit 

in  the  days  of  Noah. 

7.  St  Paul,  1  Cor.,  *' Neither  let  us  tempt  Christ,  as  some  of  them 

also  tempted." 
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8.  Heb.  ziif  25,  86,  <«Se^  (Afltf  ye  refuse  not  kirn  thai  apeaketJiy 
(2.)  Confinnatioii'  by  the  tertmum^  of  the  fatherSf  viz. :— Justin 
Jfartjr,  IteamwBj  TertoUian,  Clemens,   Origen,  Theophilu^, 
C)rpriHi»Hilaf7,  and  BaaL 
($.)  ^heacbfectioni  to  this  doctrine  from  Scriptoxe  are  eaalj  answered. 

1.  *' CM  who  at  sundry  times"  &c.    Ana.  We  do  allow  the  oc- 
'  caaonal  manifeetation  of  Hm  Father  to  be  recorded  in  the 

Old  Testament 

2.  ^^  If  the.  word  spoken  by  angels^**  &c    Here  the  apostie  refers  to 

the  judicial  law  wluch  was  given  throng  angels.  They 
were  not  the  authors  of  the  law,  but  the  medinm  of  its  com- 
munication to  men. 

C.  DlTINX  TITI.ES  ASCRIBED  TO   ChKIST.  (Ch.  xii.) 

If  ihe  titles  given  to  Christ  in  the  Scriptures  are  snch  as  can  designate  a 
divine  Being,  then  is  Christ  divine^  otherwise  the  Scriptures  deceive. 
L  The  title  Jehovah. 

.    Instances  of  this  have  already  been  given,  and  indeed  Socinians 

admit  the  fact  by  their  attempts  to  explain  it  away : — thus  Dr. 

,  Priestley  asserts  that  the  name  Jehovah  is  sometimes  given  to 

places.    Miserable  pretence.    Force  of  the  argument  distinctly 

stated.  (F.  507.) 

n.  The  tide  Lord,  (Kvptof,)  which  is  applied  to  Christ  in  the  New 

Testament,  is  in  its  highest  sense  universally  allowed  to  belong  to 

God  :  and  we  can  show  that  it  is  applied  to  Christ  in  this  highest 

sense,    • 

1.  Both  by  the  LXX  and  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament,  it  i^ 

the  term  by  which  the  name  Jehovah  is  translated.  (P.  508.) 

2.  When  the  title  is  not  employed  in  the  New  Testament  to  render 

the  name  Jehovah,  it  is  still  manifest,  by  the  context,  that  the 
writen  considered  and  used  it  as  a  dvnne  tide.  (P.  510.) 
nL  The  title  God.    It  is  admitted  even  by  Socinians,  that  Jesud 
Christ  is  caUed  God.    We  h|ive  then  to  show 

1.  That  in  its  highest  senscy  the  term  GrOD  involves  the  notion  of  abso- 

lute divinity.    Sir  L  Newton  and  Dr.  S.  Clarke  consider  it  a 
relative  term,  importing,  strictly,  nothing  more  than  dominion. 
Ans.  (1.)  By  Dr.  Wateriand.    (2.)  By  Dr.  Randolph. 

2.  That  the  term  is  found  used  of  Christ  in  this  highest  sense.  (P.  514.) 
(1.)  Matt  i,  28,  **  Emanuel — God  with  us."  The  Socinians  ob- 
ject to  this  passage,  1.)  That  it  is  of  doubtful  authority ;  but 
this  objection  rests  on  (confessedly)  a  narrow  foundation. 
2.)  That  the  divinity  of  Christ  can  no  more  be  argued  from 
the  name  EsfAKUEL,  than  the  divinity  of  Eli,  whose  name 
signifies  **my  Ood.**  But  this  was  ihe  common  name  of  Eli ; 
not  so  Emanuel,  which  was  a  descriptwe  tide,  given  by  reve- 
blion. 
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(2.)  Luke  i,  16, 1 7 : "  And  manj  of  the  children  of  Israel  shall  he 
turn  to  the  Lord  their  God,"  &c 

(8.)  John  i,  1 :  '^  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word 
was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God,"  &c.  1.)  The  Logos 
in  this  passage  is  called  iGrod,  in  the  highest  sense.  Three 
reasons.  2.)  Criticism  on  the  Greek  article,  annexed  by  Dr. 
Middleton.  8.)  Socinians  assert  that  ylvofuu  never  signifies 
to  create.  Ans.  It  is  thus  used  in  the  following  passages: 
Heb.  iv,  8  ;  Heb.  xi,  8 ;  James  iii,  9.  4.)  They  translate  the 
passage  also,  *^  All  things  were  made  for  him.*'  This  inter- 
pretation effectually  destroys  the  other.  But  6i&,  with  a  geni- 
tive, denotes  ndt  the  ^naZ  but  the  efficient  cause. 

(4.)  John  XX,  28 :  "  Thomas  answered  ...  my  Lord  and  my 
God."    Socinians  make  this  a  mere  ejaculation ! 

(5.)  Titus  ii,  18 :  **  Looking  for  that  blessed  hope    .    .    .   great 
'  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ" 

(6.)  Heb.  i,  8 :  *'  But  unto  the  Son  he  saith,  Thy  throne,  O  God, 
is  forever  and  ever."    Two  Socinian  objections  answered. 

(7.)  1  John  V,  20 :  ''  This  is  the  true  God,  and  eternal  life." 

(8.)  Bom.  ix,  5  :  "  Whose  are  the  fathers  .  .  .  God  blessed 
forever."  1.)  Four  points  to  be  noted  in  regard  to  this  text 
2.)  All  attempts  to  weaken  the  force  of  this  powerful  passage 
have  failed. 

IV.  The  title  "  King  op  Israel."  The  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
could  not  use  this  appellation  in  a  lower  sense  than  that  which  it 
holds  in  the  Old  Testament :  it  is  sufEcient  to  show  that  it  was  un- 
derstood by  the  Jews  to  imply  divinity,     1.)  Nathanael's  exclama- 

M  tjon,  and  2.)  The  expressions  of  the  revilers  at  the  cruciiixion, 
are  sufficient  proofs  of  this. 

V.  The  tide  "  Son  op  God,"  demands  a  larger  notice,  ina<unuch  ai 

Socinians  restrain  its  significance  to  the  mere  humanity  of  Christ ; 
and  many  who  hesitate  not  to  admit  the  divinity  of  Christ,  coin- 
cide  with  the  Socinians  as  to  the  Sonship.    This  subject  is  treated 
(pp.  528-562)  as  follows : — 
The  foct  is  not  disputed,  that  the  title  Son  of  God  was  applied  to  Christ. 
The  question  then  is,  what  this  title  imported.    One  opinion  is, 
(I.)  That  the  title  was  assumed  by  Christ  because  of  hismtractifeus 
conception.    But 

1.  Our  Lord  always  permitted  the  Jews  to  consider  him  the 

son  of  Joseph. 

2.  When  aiguing  with  the  Jews,  expressly  to  establish  that  God 

was  his  Father,  Christ  made  no  reference  to  the  miraculous 
conception. 

3.  Nathanael  knew  not  but  Christ  was  son  of  Joseph,  yet  called 

lum'^TheSon  of  God^  and  the  King  of  Israel" 

4.  The  confession  of  Peter,  ''Thou  art  the  Christy  the  Son  of  the 
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Iwing  God^  was  made  without  reference  to  the  miraculous 
coQceptkm;  and  probably  before  that  fact  was  made  known 
to  the  apostles. 
..T)  Another  opinion  is,  that  the  title,  ^  Son  of  God  "  was  sim- 
ply an  appellation  of  Messiah, — an  offieitd^  not  a  personal 
designation.    But  the  evangelical  history  fully  refutes  this 
notion,  by  showing  that  the  Jews  regazded  the  title  "  Son  of 
God  "  as  neceaarily  involTing  a  claim  to  diyinity,  but  did 
not  so  regard  *^  Messiah." 
(m.)  (P.  581.)  In  the  (Xc?  Testament  we  find  that  the  title,  *'  Sou 
of  God,"  was  a  personal  designation ;  that  the  Sonship  was  es- 
sentialj  but  the  Messiahship  acddenial. 

1.  Fta.  ii :  "  Thou  art  my  Sosr,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.** 

(1.)  This  cannot  be  interpreted  with  reference  to  the  mi- 
raculous conceptbn.  (2.)  Nor  with  reference  to  the  resur- 
rection ;  for  1.)  Christ  was  asserted  to  be  the  '*  beloved  Smi'* 
before  his  resurrection ;  and  2.)  Paul,  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Bomans,  tells  us  that  the  resurrection  of  Christ  was  the 
declaration  of  his  Sonship,  not  the  ground  of  it  Argument 
corroborated  by  a  quotation  from  Witsins. 

2.  Proverbs  viii,  22.  Solomon  introduces  the  personal  wisdom  of 

God,  under  the  same  relation  of  a  Son, 

The  ancient  Jewish  writers  speak  of  the  generation  of  "  Wisdom  /' 
and  by  that  term  mean  ^^  the  Word.** 

8.  Micah  v,  2 :  "  But  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephrata,"  &c.  This  pas- 
sage carefully  distinguishes  the  human  nature  from  the 
eternal  generation : — as  two  goings  forth  are  spoken  of,  l.j 
A  natural  one,  *^from  Bethlehem  to  JudaJi;"  2.)  Another 
and  higher,  '^from  Uie  days  of  eternity" 

The  glosses  of  PriesUey  and  others,  which  would  make  this  pas- 
sage refer  to  the  promises  or  purpose  of  Grod  from  everlast- 
ing, are  shown  to  be  absurd. 

4.  Prov.  XXX,  4 :  ^*  What  is  his  name,  and  what  is  his  Son^s  name.*' 
&c.    Here  there  is  no  reference  to  Messiahship. 

Thus  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  furnished  the  Jew:^ 
with  the  idea  of  a  personal  Son  in  the  divine  nature. 
IV.)  The  same  ideas  of  divine  Sonship  are  suggested  in  the  Nem 
Testament.  (P.  539.) 

1.  **  When  Jesus  was  baptized  .  .  .  This  is  my  beloved  Soti. 
in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  (1.)  This  name,  Son  of  (kxl, 
was  not  here  given  with  reference  to  the  resurrection.  (*2. » 
Nor  with  reference  to  the  Messiahship.  Nor  (3.)  Witli 
reference  to  the  miraculous  conception.  (P.  540.)  It  m\\>i 
follow  then  that  Christ  was,  in  a  higher  nature  than  his 
human,  and  for  a  higher  reason  than  an  officio}  one.  the 
"  Son  of  God." 
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2.  The  epithet,  ^*  only  begotten^**  aSbidB  farther  proof  of  Hw  Son- 

ship  of  Christ  in  his  divine  nature.  (P.  642.) 

3.  Those  passages  irhich  declare  that  all  ddngs  were  made  by 

the  Saih  and  that  God '« gent  his  Stm,"  imply  that  the  Creator 
ihm  the  Son  of  God  before  he  was  sent  into  the  world. 
(P.  648.) 
It  is  assumed,  but  not  proved,  hy  some,  that  the  tide  Son  is  thus 
applied  by  a  mere  interchange  of  titles  between  the  human 
and  divine  nature. 

4.  Those  passages  which  connect  (he  title  **  Son "  immediately^ 

and  by  way  of  eminence,  with  the  divinity ,  remain  to  be  con- 
ddered.  (P.  545.)  Such  are— ''My  Father  worketh  hi- 
therto, and  I  work."  John  v,  17.  ^I  and  my  Father  are 
one."  John  x,  30.  '« Art  thou  the  Son  of  Godf*  Ans.  bj 
Christ:  ''Ye  say  that  I  am." 

6.  In  the  apostolic  writings  we  find  equal  proof  that  the  title 
"  Son  of  God  '*  was  used  even  by  way  of  opposition  to  the 
human  nature.  (1.)  Bom.  i,  3, 4 :  "  Declared  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  with  power,"  &c.  (2.)  The  apostle's  argument  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Epistle  to  Hebrews.  (3.)  Bom.  viii,  3 : 
*'  God  sending  his  own  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  fiesh." 
(4.)  "  Moses  was  faithful  as  a  servant,  but  Christ  as  a  Son.** 
(6.)  All  those  passages  in  wluch  the  first  person  \b  called  the 
Father  of  our  Lord' Jesus  Christ 

Becajntulation  of  the  ai^gument    (Pp.  563, 664.) 
(V.)  Importance  of  ^e  admission  of  the  eternal  filiation  of  our 
Lord.  (P.  664.) 

Some  divines,  believing  the  divinity  of  Christ,  have  yet  opposed 
the  eternal  Sonship ;  but  they  have  neariy,  if  not  quite, 
adopted  Unitarian  modes  of  interpretation ;  and  on  a  point 
confessedly  fundamental,  they  difier  from  the  opinions  held 
by  the  orthodox  church  in  all  ages.  The  following  conse- 
quences of  denying  the  divine  filiation  of  Christ  are  worthy 
of  note: — 

1.  A  loose  method  of  interpretation. 

2.  The  destruction  of  all  relation  among  the  persons  of  the 

Godhead. 

3.  The  loss  of  the  Scriptural  idea,  that  the  Father  is  the  foun- 

tain o£  Deity. 

4.  The  same  of  the  perfect  equality,  and  yet  subordination,  of 

the  Son. 

5.  The  overthrow  of  the  doctrine  of  the  love  of  the  Father  in 

the  ffft  of  his  Son.    Episcopius's  argument 
(VI.)  Objections  to  the  divine  Sonship  considered.  (Pp.  558-562.) 
VI.  The  tide  Word.  (P.  662.)  Used  principally  by  the  evangelist 
Jdin.    Two  inquiries  arise  here,  viz.: — 
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^\  f     1  Wkenettkeenangtiktdremike^^oflhiBappdUuionf    Ana. 

(1.)  From  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  TeBtament :  by  qnotadoDs 
from  which  it  is  shown  to  be  a  theological  and  not  a  philosophic 
tide ;  and  one  which  had  received  the  stamp  of  inspiration, 
a.  Genesis  zt,  1.    b.  Psakn  xviii,  80.    c.  1  Samuel  iii,  21. 
d.  2  Samuel  vii,  21 ;  1  Chronicles  xvii,  19. 
(2.)  The  Targums  further  evince  the  theological  origin  of  this  ap- 
^  pellation.    Illustrated  by  a  number  of  quotations  and  referen- 
ces.    (Pp.  564-567.) 
(S.)  Fhilo  and  the  philosophic  Jews,  then,  may  be  spared  in  this 
inquiry ;  but  it  can  be  shown,  1.  That  if  Philo  possessed  the 
idea  of  a  personal  Logos,  he  did  not  derive  it  from  Plato.    2. 
That  he  did  derive  it  from  the  established  theology  of  his  na- 
tion.   (Pp.  568-571.) 
XL  What  reasons  led  the  evangelist  to  adopt  this  appellation  f  (P.  5  72.) 
It  is  supposed  that  John  wrote  with  a  view  to  the  suppression  of 
the  Gnostic  heresy :  in  order  to  afford  the  clearest  refutation 
of  those  who  denied  the  pre-existence  of  Christ 
nL  Argument  from  its  use,  against  Socimanimsm.  (P.  575.) 

1.  St  John  says,  the  Logos  **  was  that  light,  but  John  Baptist  was 
not"  Here  is  a  parallel  between  ttoo  persons — not  between 
tkperson  and  an  attrHmte. 

2.  The  Logos  became  man.  But  how  could  an  attribute  become 
man  ?  The  personality  of  the  Logos  being  established,  his 
divinity  follows  of  course. 

D.  Christ  possessed  of  pivine  attributes.  (Ch.  xiii.) 

God  is  made  known  to  us  by  his  attributes.  Should,  then,  the  same  attri- 
butes be  found  ascribed  in  Scripture  to  Christ,  we  infer  directly  that 
Christ  iB  God. 

L  Etsrnitt  is  ascribed  to  Christ  (1.)  Isaiah  ix,  6.  (2.)  Rev.  i,  17, 18. 
(8.)  Rev.  i,  8.  (4.)  Hebrews  xiii,  8.  (5.)  Hebrews  i,  10-12,  (6.) 
<«  Eternal  life." 

n.  Omnipresence  is  ascribed  to  him.  (1.)  *^  No  man  hath  ascended  up 
to  heaven,"  &c.  (2.)  '^  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together,*'  &c. 
(3.)  **  Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,"  &c.  (4.)  **  By  him  all  things  consist."' 

nL  Omniscience  is  ascribed  to  Christ.  Two  kinds  of  knowledge  pecu- 
liar to  God : — 

1.  A  perfect  knowledge  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  human 
heart  This  is  expressly  attributed  to  Christ  (1.)  '*  He  knew  what 
was  in  man."  (2.)  The  word  of  God  is  a  discerner  of  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart    (3.)  Interpretation  of  Mark  xiii,  82. 

2.  The  knowledge  of  futurity.  This  is  also  ascribed  to  Christ,  John  vi, 
64,  and  xiii,  1 1 ;  and  all  the  predictions  uttered  by  him,  and  which 
are  nowhere  referred  by  him  to  inspiration,  are  in  proof  of  his 
possessing  this  attribute. 
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IV.  Omnipotence  is  ascribed  to  Christ  (1.)  Rev.  i,  8.  (t.)  btte 
Jews  he  said,  "  What  things  soerer  the  Father  doeth,thfiM  dao  doelh 
the  Son  likewise."  (3.)  ASL  the  Scriptural  argument  from  Ihe  as- 
cription of  divine  attribates  to  Christ,  may  be  summed  op  with  hti 
own  remariukble  declaration,  "  All  things  which  the  Father  hath  arc 
mine."  John  xvi,  15. 

£.  Divine  acts  are  ascribed  to  Christ.  (Ch.  xiv.) 

L  Creation,    Socinians  admit  that  creation  out  of  nothing  is  the  work  of 
a  divine  power,  and  therefore  interpret  those  passages  of  the  Ne^ 
Testament  which  speak  of  Christ  as  a  Cre€Uor,  as  referring  to  a  mot-^'^ 
creation,  or  to  the  regulation  of  all  things  in  the  evangelical  dispci> ' 
sation.    Absurdity  of  this. 

1.  The  creation  of  **  all  things  "  is  ascribed  to  Christ,  in  the  introductic^'^ 

to  St  John's  Gospel.    This  can  only  be  understood  of  a  physical 
creation. 

2.  *'By  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds."  lieb.  i,  2.    Two  SocinLiit 

glosses  are  offered. 

(1.)  To  render  the  words,  "/<>r  whom  also,"  &c.  But  6ia  with  m 
genitive,  never  signifies  the  ^nal  cause^  setting  aside  the  absur* 
dity  of  the  worlds  being  made  for  a  mere  man. 

(2.)  To  understand  "  the  worlds  " — rovf  aiuva^ — for  the  gospel  dis- 
pensation ; — but  the  same  phrase  is  used  in  the  eleventh  chapter, 
where  it  can  only  be  understood  o{  sl  phi/sieal  creation : — and  in 
the  close  of  the  first  chapter  the  apostle  reiterates  the  doctrine 
of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ. 

3.  Colossians  i,  15-17:  **'^^^o  is   the  image   of  the  invUiblc  Go<l, 

the  first-bom  of  every   creature:   for  by  him  were  all  thinofn 
created,"  &c. 
Socinian  gloss : — **  Here  is  meant  the  great  change  introduced  into  tlio 
moral  worid  by  the  dispensation  of  the  gospel." 
(1.)  The  Arian  notion,  that  by  ^* first-bom "  is  meant  ''first  created/' 
is  easily  refuted.     As  to  date  of  his  being,  he  was  **  before  all 
created  things."    As  to  the  manner  of  it,  he  was  by  generation, 
not  creation. 
(2.)  As  for  the  Socinian  gloss,  it  makes  the  apostle  say,  that  Chri!*t 
was  the  first-made  member  of  the  Christian  Church ;  and  tlie 
reason  for  this  is,  that  he  made  the  Church ! 
II.  The  preservation  of  the  universal  frame  of  things  is  ascribed  to  Christ. 
in.  The  final  deftruction  of  material  nature  is  also  expressly  attributed  to 
him. 

IV.  Our  r>ord  claims,  generally,  to  perform  the  works  of  his  Father : 
also,  to  possess  original  miraculous  powers. 

V.  He  promises  to  send  the  Holy  Spirit. 

VI.  The  forgiveness  of  sinsj  unquestionably  a  peculiar  act  of  Deity,  was 
claimed  by  Christ. 
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!» nnrms  worship  paid  to  Crsist.  (Ch.  xt.) 
(&)  Tkefact  established.  (P^  596-606.) 
L  ^rior  to  his  ascensiou. 
1.)  The  case  of  the  leper,    2.)  Of  ^  blind  man.    8.)  The  disciples. 
N.  B.  Our  Lord  did  not  receire  these  acts  of  nonhip  asactn/  ruler. 
n.  Sabaeqnent  to  his  ascension. 
1.)  Ldse  zziv,  61, 52 :  **  He  was  parM  from  them,  and  carried  up 
into  heaven,  and  they  worshipped  him^  &c.    i.)  The  prayer  pf 
the  aposdes,  when  filling  up  the  place  of  Judas.    8.)  Supplica- 
tions of  Stephen,  the  protomartyr.    Fotility  of  the  Socinian 
•    fi^OBs,  and  that  of  Dr.  Priesdey.    4.)  Paul's  prayer,  when  afflict- 
ed with  the  ""  thorn  in  the  flesh."    5.)  Paul's  prayer  in  behalf 
of  the  Thessalonians. 
Ill  Adoration  of  Christ  among  heavenly  beings. 
1.)  "  Let  all  the  angels  of  Grod  worship  him."  Psalm  zcvii.    Horsley's 
Remarks.    2.)  Psahn  Ixxii.    S.)  The  Book  of  Berelation. 
lY.  All  the  daxoloffies  to  Christ,  and  all  the  benedictions  made  in  hic« 
name,  in  common  with  those  of  the  Father  and  die  Holy  Spirit, 
are  forms  of  worship. 
(b.)  Its  bearing  examined.  (P.  607.) 

1.  From  the  avowed  religious  sentiments  of  the  apostles,  they  could  not 

pay  religious  worship  to  Christ  unless  they  considered  him  a  divine 
person. 

2.  We  cc^ect  the  same  from  their  uniform  practice, 

8.  The  Arian  doctrine  of  supreme  and  inferior  worship  refuted  by  Dr. 

Waterland. 
4.  The  Socinians,  more  consistently,  refuse  to  *^  honour  the  Son  as  .     . 

.    .  the  Father."    The  passage,  Philip,  ii,  5-7,  is  shown  to  contain 

the  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  without  which  it  cannot  \y^. 

rationally  interpreted. 


(TIL;  Person  of  Christ.  (Ch.  xvi.) 

I.  Humanity  of  Christ.    In  the  early  church  it  was  necessary  to  establish 
that  Christ  possessed  a  real  human  nature.    Notice  the  following 

1.  Erroneous  opinions.     1.)  The  Gnostics  denied  the  real  existence  of 

the  body  of  Christ  2.)  The  Apollinarian  heresy  rejected  the  exis- 
tence of  a  himian  sovl  in  our  Lord.  3.)  Among  those  who  held  the 
union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  there  were  various  opinions — 
those  of  the  Nestorians,  Mor  )phisitcs,  anri  Monothelites. 

2.  The  true  sense  of  Scripture  w   i  given  by  the  Council  of  Chalcedony  in 

the  fifth  century : — with  wl  e  formula  the  Atbanasian  Creed  agrees, 
and  the  orthodox  church  has  adopted  this  creed.  Certainly,  without 
keeping  in  view  the  completeness  of  each  nature,  we  shall  find  it  im- 
possible, in  many  places,  to  apprehend  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures. 
(Pp.  618,  619.) 
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n.  ITie  UNION  of  the  tvoo  naturet  of  Christ  m  one  kifpoetaeit  k  eqadfy 
sential  to  the  full  exposition  of  the  Scriptarefl.    llie  foUomg 
illustrate  this : — 

1.  "  The  Word  was  made^A.* 

2.  '^  The  Church  of  6W,  purchased  by  his  oum  blood/' 
Digression — to  examine  Dr.  P.  Smith's  view  of  orthodox  language. 

3. .  <*  For  in  him  dwelleth#U  the  fukess  of  the  Godhead  bodily. **  Col.  ii,  ^ 
4.  **  When  he  had  by  himself  purgod  our  sins,"  &c.  Heb.  i,  8. 

These  and  similar  passages  miiy  be  embraced  under  the  two  followin 
^  classes : — 1.)  Those  which  speak  of  the  efficacy  of  the  sufferings  oi 
Christ  for  remission  of  sinsu    2.)  Those  which  aigue  finom  the  comp 
aon,  &c.,  of  our  Lord,  to  the  exercise  of  confidence  in  him. 

UL  Errors  as  to  the  person  of  Christ. 

1.  Arianism:  so  called  from  its  author,  Arius,  whose  characteristic  tend 

was  that  Christ  was  the  first  and  most  exalted  of  creatures. 

2.  Sabellianism :  which,  asserting  the  divinity  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit 

and  denying  the  personality  of  both,  stands  eqnaUy  opposed  to^^ 
Arianism  and  Trinitarianism. 

3.  Socinianism,  in  which  the  two  former  are  now  nearly  merged. '  This 

last  has  been  fully  refuted  by  the  establishment  of  the  Scripture  doc- 
trine of  a  trinity  of  divine  persons  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
which  involves  a  refutation  of  the  other  two  heresies. 


(IV.)  Personality  and  Deitt  of  the  Holt  Ghost.  (Ch.  xt4L) 

L  As  to  the  manner  of  the  Being  of  the  Holy  Ghost — the  orthodox  doctrine 
is,  that  as  Christ  is  Gk>D  by  an  eternal  filiation,  so  the  Spirit  is  God 
by  procession  from  the  Father  and  the  Son.  The  doctrine  of  pro- 
cession rests  on  direct  Scripture  authority,  as  stated  by  Bishop  Pearson. 

1.  **£ven  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father." 

John  XV,  26. 

2.  The  veiy  expressions  which  are  spoken  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  relation 

to  the  Father,  are  also  spoken  of  th6  same  Spirit  in  relation  to  the 
Son. 


II.  Arius  regarded  the  Spirit  as  created  by  Christ ;  but  afterward  his  fol- 
lowers considered  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the  exerted  energy  of  God,  which 
notion,  with  some  modifications,  is  adopted  by  Socinians. 

HI.  Scriptural  argument  for  the  personality  and  deity  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 
(a.)  From  the  frequent  association  in  Scripture  of  a  person,  under  that 

appellation,  with  two  other  persons,  one  of  whom,  "the  Faffter,'*  is 
^  by  all  acknowledged  to  be  divine ;  and  the  ascription  to  eac/t,  or  to 

the  three  in  union,  of  the  same  acts,  titles,  authorit}%  and  worship,  in 

an  equal  degree. 
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'  'Im  toociitkm  otiSbe  iSbrte  penonfl  in  creative  acts. 

'X  SlOb  m  tLe  preservation  of  all  things. 

S.  Do.  ia  the  inspiratum  of  the  prophets. 

4.  Do:  as  objects  of  supreme  worship. 

5.  Dok  in  the  form  of  baptism, 
(b.)  Some  other  aignments,  (p  637,)  for 

(1.)  The  personality  of  the  Sfmt  1.)  "He  proceeds  from  the  Father 
and  Son,  and  cannot  therefore  be  either,  3.)  Many  Scriptures 
are  absnrd  unless  the  KcAj  Ghost  be  a  person.  3.)  The  Holy 
Ghost  is  spoken  of  in  many  passages  where  personification  is  im- 
possible. 4.)  The  use  of  masculine  pronouns  and  relatiTes  in  the 
Greek  of  die  New  Testament,  in  connexion  with  the  neuter  noun 
wevfta — Spirit.  ^ 

(2.)  Hie  divimty  of  the  Sjurit  1.)  He  is  the  subject  of  blasphemy. 
2.)  He  b  called  God.    3.)  He  is  the  source  of  inspiration. 


n.  DOCTRINES  RELATING  TO  MAN.— (Cb.  xrin-xxix.) 

(A)— ORIGINAL  SIN. 

L  Man*s  primitive  condition.  (Pp.  3-19.) 

XL  Testimony  of  Scripture  as  to  the  fall  of  man.  (Pp.  19^-43.) 

in.  Resxdts  of  the  fall,  to  Adam  and  his  posterity.  (Pp.  43-^7.) 

Mar's  pbihitive  condition. 

(L)  Adam  was  made  under  laWj  as  all  his  descendants  are  bom  under  law. 

1.  There  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  moral  as  well  as  a  naturol 

government  of  the  universe. 

2.  The  law  under  which  all  moral  agents — angels,  devils,  or  men — ai*e 

placed)  there  is  reason  to  believe,  is,  in  its  great  principles,  the  same. 
8.  Each  particular  law  supposes  the  general  one.    Law  was  not  first  in- 
troduced into  the  world  when  the  law  of  Moses  was  engraven  on  the 
tables  of  stone. 

'II.)  The  history  of  man*s  creation  in  brief.  (P.  8.) 

1.  The  manner  o£^e  narration  indicates  something  peculiar  and  eminent 

in  the  being  formed.    "And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our 
image,''  &c. 

2.  The  image  of  God — in  what  did  it  consist  ? 
(1.)  Not  in  the  body. 

(2.)  Not  in  the  dominion  granted  to  man  in  this  lower  world. 
(3.)  Nor  in  any  one  essential  quality : — as  the  evidence  of  Scripture  is 
sufficiently  expHcit,  that  it  comprises  what  may  be  lost  and  regained. 
(4.)  But,  theologically  speaking,  we  have 
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(a.)  The  tiatural  ipiage  of  God— contisting  of  apiritucdUyt  immortditsf  -» 

and  intellectucd  powers. 
(b.)  The  moral  image  pxoved  fiom  the  following  passagea  of  Scrips  - 
ture : — (1.)  £cc.  vii :  **  God  made  man  upright/*  (2.)  CoL  iii,  V 
(a.)  Eph.  iv,  24.    (4.)  "And  God  saw  ....  and  behold 
was  Tery  good.** 
(5.)  As  to  the  degree  of  Adam's  perfection  in  the  image  of  God,  thei 
are  two  jextreme  opinions,    l^thout  &lling  into  either  of 
we  have  the  following  conclusions : — 
1.  Adam  was  sinless  both  in  act  and  principle. 
•  2.  He  possessed  the  faculty  of  knowledge,  and  also 
3.  Holiness  and  righteousness,  which  express  not  only  sinlessness 
but  positive  and  active  virtues. 

3.  Objection  to  the  creation  of  man  in  the  moral  image  of  God,  by  Dr. 

Taylor,  answered. 
(1.)  The  fallacy  of  the  objection  lies  in  confounding  habits  of  holines^s^ 

with  the  principle, 
(2.)  Answer  quoted  from  Wesley. 
(S.)  From  Edwards. 

4.  Final  cause  of  the  creation  of  man — the  display  of  the  glory  of  God,  and 

principally  of  his  moral  perfections. 


II.  The  fall  of  mait.  (P.  19.) 

The  Mosaic  account,  (the  garden,  serpent,  &c.,)  teaches  of,  (1)  the  existence 
of  an  evil  ^irit ;  (2)  the  introduction  of  a  state  of  moral  corruptness 
into  human  nature ;  and  (S)  a  vicarious  atonement  for  sin.  There  are 
three  classes  of  opinions  held  among  the  interpreters  of  this  account 

(I.)  Ciass.    Those  which  deny  the  literal  sense,  and  regard  the  whole 
narration  as  an  instructive  mythos, 
(A)  Two  facts  sufficiently  refute  these  notions. 

1.  The  account  of  the  &11  of  the  first  pair  b  a  part  of  a  continuous 

history.  If,  then,  the  account  of  the  fall  may  be  excepted  as 
allegorical,  any  subsequent  portion  of  the  Pentateuch  may  in 
like  manner  be  taken  away. 

2.  The  literal  sense  of  the  history  is  referred  to,  and  reasoned  upon, 

as  such,  in  various  parts  of  Scripture.  (Pp.  22,  28.) 
(B.)  Objections  have  been  started  to  the  literal  and  historical  interpre- 
tation, of  which  the  following  are  specimens : — 
1.  "It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  life 
could  confer  immortality."    But 
(1.)  Why  could  not  this  tree  be  the  appointed  mesinB  of  preserving 

health  and  life? 
(2.)  Why  may  not  the  eating  of  the  fruit  be  regarded  as  a  sacra- 
mental act  ? 
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f .  **  How  could  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  have  any  effect 
upon  the  intellectual  powers  ?" 
(1.)  Surely  the  tree  might  be  called  **  the  tree  of  knowledge  of 
good  and  eyil,"  because  hj  eating  of  its  fruit  man  came  to 
know,  by  sad  experience,  the  vahie  of  the  good  he  had  for- 
feited, &c. ;  or, 
(2.)  It  was  the  test  of  Adam's  fidelity,  and  hence  the  name  was 
proper. 
8.  Objection  has  been  made  to  the  account  of  the  serpent^  (a.)  That 
it  makes  ^  the  invisible  tempter  assume  the  body  of  an  animal/' 
Who  can  prove  this  to  be  impossible?    (b.)  **  But  the  serpent 
spoke  r*    So  did  Balaam's  ass.    (c.)  **  But  Eve  was  not  surpri- 
sed."   Why  should  she  ?  or,  if  she  were,  the  history  need  not 
mention  so  slight  a  matter,    (d.)  **  But  the  j^rpent  was  unjustJy 
sentenced,  if  merely  an  instrument."    The  serpent  certainly 
held  its  rank  at  the  pleasure  oi  the  Creator. 
(C.)  Tradidan  comes  in  to  support  the  literal  sense  of  the  history. 

1.  The  ancient  Jewish  writers,  Apocrypha,  &c. 

2.  The  various  systems  of  heathen  mythology' — Greek,  Egyptian, 

Indian,  Roman,  Gothic,  and  Hindoo. 

• 
(U.)  Class.    Those  who  interpret  the  account  in  part  lUeraUy  and  in  part 
alUgaricaUy,    (P.  30.)     Sufficiently  answered  by  quotation  from 
Bidiop  Horslcy. 

(HL)  Clags.  Those  who  believe  that  the  history  has,  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  literal  interpretation,  a  mystical  and  higher  sense  than 
the  letter.  This  sentiment,  without  running  into  the  extravagances 
of  mysticism,  is  the  orthodox  doctrine.  The  history  is  before  us ; — 
but  rightly  to  understand  it,  these  four  points  should  be  kept  in 
view,  viz. : — 

1.  Man  teas  in  a  stale  of  trial, 

(1.)  This  involved  power  of  obedience  and  disobedience, 

(2.)  That  which  determines  to  the  one  or  the  other,  is  the  will. 

{fi.)  Our  first  parents  were  subject  to  temptation  from  intellectvai 

pride^  from  senscy  and  from  passion, 
(4.)  To  resist  such  temptation,  prayer,  vigilance,  &c.,  were  requis^e. 

2.  Tlie  prohibition  of  a  certain  fruit  was  hut  one  part  of  the  law  umhr 

which  man  was  placed. 
(1.)  Distinction  between  positive  and  moral  precepts. 
(2.)  The  moral  reason  for  this  positive  precept — as  indeed  lor  pro- 
bably all  others — ^may  be  easily  discovered. 
S.  The  serpent  was  hut  the  instrument  of  the  real  tempter,  who  was  that 
evil  spirit  whose  Scriptural  appellatives  are  the  Devil  and  Snfnn. 
Existence  and  power  of  this  spirit  clearly  declared  in  Scripture. 
4.  The  curse  of  the  serpent  was  symbolical  of  the  punishment  of  Satan. 
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This  flymbolical  interpretatioQ  defended  by 
(Pp.  89-45.) 

IIL  Results  of  the  fall.  (F^.  43-S7.) 

(I.)  To  Adam,  inevitable  death,  after  a  temporary  life  of  severe  labour. 
(Pp.  48-51.) 

1.  Statement  of  opinions  as  to  the  extent  and  application  of  this  penalty, 
(a.)  Pelagian  notion, — Adam  would  have  died  had  he  not  sinned, 
(b.)  Pseudo-Arminian  doctrine  of  Whitby  and  others.  (Pp.  48-45.) 
(c.)  Anninius's  doctrine,  taken  from  his  writings.    With  this  nearly 

agree  the  Bemonstrants,  Augsburg  Confession,  Church  of  England, 
French  and  Scottish  churches. 

2.  Import  of  the  tenn  death,  as  used  in  Scripture.  (P.  48.) 
(a.)  **  Death  came  into  the  world  by  sin." 

(b.)  It  does  not  imply  annihilation. 

(c.)  It  extends  to  die  soul  as  well  as  to  the  body,  thus  embracing  (1.) 
Bodily  death,  i.  e.,  the  separation  of  the  soul  from  the  body.  (2.) 
Spiritual  death,  i.  e.,  the  separation  of  the  soul  ttom  God.  (8.) 
Eternal  death,  L  e.,  separation  from  Grod,  and  a  positive  inflictioa 
of  his  wrath  in  a  fbture  state. 
TayWs  objection  answered  by*Wesley  and  Edwards. 

(U)  This  sentence  extended  to  Adam's  posterity.    (Pp.  52-61.) 

1.  The  testimony  of  Scripture  explicitly  establishes  a  federal  eannexUm 

between  Adam  and  his  descendants.    Rom.  v ;  1  Cor.  xt,  22. 

2.  The  imputation  of  AdanCs  sin  to  his  posterity,  is  the  result  of  tiiis  con- 

nexion.   Not  tnediate — not  iminediate — but  the  legal  result  of  sin. 
8.  The  consequences  of  this  imputation  are,  1.)  I>eath  of  the  body.    2.) 

Spiritual  death.    8.)  Eternal  death. 
4.  Objections  are  raised  against  this  doctrine— of  two  kinds,  vie.  :^-one 
against  high  Calvinism,  which  we  leave  to  take  care  of  itself;  and 
the  other  against  the  legal  part  of  this  transaction,  without  consider- 
ing, in  connexion  with  it,  the  evangelical  scheme.  *The  case  may  be 
considered 
(1.)  With  regard  to  adults.    The  remedial  scheme  offers,  a.)  In  oppo- 
sition to  bodily  death — the  resurrection,    b.)  In  opposition  to  spirit- 
^  vol  death — spiritual  life,    c.)   In  opposition  to  eternal  death — 

eternal  life. 
(2.)  Witii  regard  to  infants,  a.)  The  benefits  of  Christ's  death  are 
coextensive  with  the  sin  of  Adam,  (Rom.  v,  18 ;)  hence  all  children 
dying  in  infancy  partake  of  ^efree  gift,  b.)  Infants  are  not  in- 
deed bom  justified ;  nor  are  they  capable  of  that  voluntary  ac- 
ceptance of  the  benefits  of  the  free  gift  which  is  necessary  in  the 
case  of  adults :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  cannot  reject  it ;  and 
it  is  by  the  rejection  of  it  that  adults  perish,  c.)  The  process  by 
which  grace  is  communicated  to  in&nts  is  not  revealed :  the  ad- 
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imiiistnAioii  doobtlefli  differs  from  tiiat  employed  toward  adults. 
d.)  Certain  insirwnerUal  caoMt  majr  be  conaklered  in  the  case  of 
children,  via.,  tbe  intercessbn  of  Christ;  ordinances  of  the  church ; 
pmjen  of  parents,  &c 

^tDL)  J%«  moral  eonditum  in  which  m^  are  actually  ham  into  the  world. 
L  Several  heiB  of  experience  are  to  be  accounted  for. 
1.  That  in  all  ages  great  and  general  national  wickedness  has  prevailed. 
8.  The  itrenjfih  of  the  tendency  to  this  wickedness,  marked  by  two  cir- 
cumstances : — 1.)  The  greatness  of  the  crimes  to  which  men  have 
abandoned  themselves.     2.)   The  number  of  restraints  against 
which  this  tide  of  evil  has  urged  its  course. 

3.  The  $eeds  of  the  vices  may  be  discovered  in  children  in  their  earliest 

years. 

4.  Every  man  is  conscious  of  a  natural  tendency  to  many  evils. 

5.  The  passions,  appetites,  and  inclinations,  make  strong  resistance, 

when  man  determines  to  renounce  his  evil  courses. 
IL  To  account  for  these  &cts,  we  derive /ram  Scripture  the  hypothesis, — 
that  man  is  by  nature  totally  corrupt  and  degenerate^  and  of  himself 
incapable  of  any  good  thing.    The  following  passages  contain  this 
doctrine . — I.)  Gen.  v,  3 :  **  Adam  begat  a  son  in  his  own  likeness." 
2.)  Gen.  vi,  ft :  **  Every  imagination,"  &c.    3.)  Gen.  viii,  21 :  '*  The 
imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  hb  youth."    4.)  Book  of  Job 
zi,  12 ;  V,  7 ;  ziv,  47 ;  xv,  14.    5.)  PsaUn  li,  6 ;  Iviii,  3, 4.    6.)  Pro. 
zxii,  15 ;  xxix,  Ik     7.)  Romans  iii,  10,  qpoted  firom  Psalm  xiv.    8.) 
That  class  of  passages  which  speak  g£  evil  as  a  distinguishing  mark 
not  of  any  one  man,  but  of  human  nature :  Jeremiah,  &c.    d.)  Our 
Lord's  discourse  with  Nicodemus,  John  iii.     10.)  Argument  in  third 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 
The  doctrine  of  the  natural  and  universal  corruption  of  man's  nature, 
thus  obtained  from  Scripture,  fully  accounts  for  the  above-mentioned 
five  &ctB  of  experience.    Let  us  see  how  far  they  can  be  ex- 
plained on 
m.  The  theory  of  man's  natural  innocence  and  purity.  (P.  74.)     This 
doctrine  refers  these  phenomena  to 

1.  General  bad  example.    But  1.)  This  does  not  account  for  the  intro- 

duction of  wickedness.  2.)  How  could  bad  example  become 
general^  if  men  are  generally  disposed  to  good.  3.)  This  very 
hypotheris  admits  the  power  ofevU  example^  which  b  almost  giving 
up  the  matter  in  dispute.  4.)  This  theory  does  not  account  for 
the  strong  bieu  to  evil  in  men,  nor  for  the  vicious  tempers  of  chil- 
dren, nor  for  the  difficulty  of  virtue. 
The  advocates  of  this  doctrine  refer  also  to 

2.  Vidotts  education,  to  account  for  these  phenomena.    But  1.)  Where 

did  Cain  get  his  vicious  education  ?    3.)  Why  should  education  be 
generally  bad,  unless  men  are  predisposed  to  evil.    3.)  But,  in 
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hctf  education  in  all  countries  lias  in  some  degree  oppomd  vice. 
4.)  As  for  the  other  facts,  education  is  placed  upon  the  same  grau<i«^ 
as  example. 

IV.  Some  take  a  milder  view  of  the  case  than  the  orthodox,  denying 
tendencies  to  various  excesses  to  be  sinful,  until  they  are  approved 
the  wiU,  (P.  77.)    But  why  this  universal  compliance  of  the  will  trl 
what  is  known  to  be  evil,  unless  there  be  naturally  a  corrupt 
of  the  mind,  which  is  what  we  contend  for.    The  death  of  childi 
proves  that  all  men  are  "  constituted  "  and  treated  as  "sinners.** 

V.  Nature  of  original  sin, 

1.  A  privation  of  the  image  of  God,  according  to  Arminius. 

2.  No  infusion  of  evil  into  the  nature  of  man  by  God,  but  positive  e^' 

as  the  effectf  is  connected  with  privation  of  the  life  of  God,  as 
cause, 

S.  As  to  the  transmission  o£  this  corrupt  nature,  the  Scriptural  doctri^"^^ 
seems  to  be  that  the  soul  is  ex  traduce,  and  not  by  immediate  creatic^  ^^ 
from  God.    This  doctrine  does  not  necessarily  tend  to  materialisa^''*  " 

4.  It  does  not  follow  from  the  comipdon  of  human  nature  that  the^'^ 
can  be  nothing  virtuous  among  men  before  regeneration.  (P.  %S  ^  ^ 
But  all  that  is  good  in  its  principle  is  due  to  the  Holy  Spiri  "^-^ 
whose  influences  are  afforded  to  all,  in  consequence  o€  the  aton«^  " 
ment  offered  for  all.    The  following  reasons  may  be  assigned  fc^** 
the  apparent  virtues  that  are  noticed  among unregenerate  men: — — 
1.)  The  understanding  of  man  cannot  reject  demonstrated  trutl*- 
2.)  The  interests  of  men  are  often  connected  with  right  and  wrongr- 
3.)  The  seeds  of  sin  need  exciting  circumstances  for  their  full  d^^ 
velopment    4.)  All  sins  cannot  show  themselves  in  all  men.    5.^ 
Some  men  are  more  powerfully  bent  to  one  vice :  some  to  aootiier''* 
But  all  virtues  grounded  on  principle,  wherever  scon  among  men,  are  Utf 
be  ascribed  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  ha?  been  vouchsafod  to  **  tk^ 
toorld,**  through  the  atonement. 

(R)— REDEMPTION.  (Ch  xix-xxix.) 

(I.)  Principles  of  redemption.  (Ch.  xix-xxii.) 
I.  Principles  of  God's  moral  gooemment,  (Ch.  xix.) 

The  penalty  of  death  was  not  immediately  executed  in  all  its  extent  upon 
tiie  first  sinning  pair.  Why  was  it  not  ?  In  order  to  answer  this  ques* 
tion,  the  character  of  Grod,  and  the  principles  of  his  moral  government, 
will  be  briefly  examined. 

(I.)  The  divine  character  is  illustrated  by  the  extent  and  severity  of  the 
punishments  denounced  against  transgression.  (P.  88.) 

(IL)  It  is  more  fully  illustrated  by  the  tcvstimony  of  God  himself  in  the 
Scriptures,  (p.  89,)  where 

1.  The  divine  hoUnesSy  and 

2.  The  dioine  justice^  are  abundantly  declared.    Justice  is  eidier,  1) 
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QiuTenal,  or  2)  ptrticuUr,— irhiok  latter  k  cammmaUve^  (lespectiiig 
equals,)  or  distribuiioey  (which  k  exercised  only  by  goremozs.)  Ot 
the  strictness  and  seyeiity  of  the  dutributive  justice  of  God,  tlM  sen- 
tence of  death  is  sufficient  eyidence. 
(10.)  Connexion  between  the  essential  justice  of  God,  and  such  a  consti- 
tution of  law  and  govemment.  (P.  91.) 

1.  The  creation  of  free  human  beings  involved  the  possibility  of  evil  voli- 

tions and  acts,  and  consequently  misery. 

2.  To  prevent  these  evils  was  the  end  of  the  divine  government,  the  first 

act  o£  which  was  the  publication  of  the  will  or  kno  of  Grod :  the 
second,  to  give  motives  to  obedience,  happiness,  justice,  fear. 

3.  It  was  necessary  to  secure  obedience,  that  the  highest  penalty  should 

be  affixed  to  transgression. 

4.  Admitting  its  necessity ,  its  institution  was  demanded  by  1.)  The  holi- 

ness ;  2.)  The  justice ;  and  3.)  The  goodness  of  God. 
(IV.)  Does  the  justice  of  God  ahliffe  him  to  execute  the  penalty  ?    The 
opponents  of  the  doctrine  of  atonement  deny  this ;  but  we  can  show, 
Oat 

1.  Sin  cannot  he  forgiven  by  the  mere  prerogative  of  God:  for 

(1.)  God  cannot  give  up  his  right  to  obedience,  without  indiflcrcncc  to 
moral  rectitude. 

(2.)  Nor  can  the  Deity  give  up  his  right  to  punish  disobedience,  without 
either  (a)  partiality,  if  pardon  be  granted  to  a  few ;  or  (b)  the 
abrogation,  in  effect^  of  law,  if  pardon  be  extended  to  all, 

2.  Nor  does  repentance,  on  the  part  of  the  offender,  place  him  in  a  new 

relation,  and  thus  render  him  a  fit  object  of  pardon.    Those  who 
hold  this  doctrine,  admit  the  necessity  cf  something  which  shall  make 
it  right  as  well  as  merciful  for  God  to  forgive.    But  we  deny  re- 
pentance to  be  that  something ;  for 
(1.)  We  find  no  intimation  in  Scripture  that  the  penalty  of  the  law  ii^ 

not  to  be  executed  in  case  of  repentance. 
(2.)  It  is  not  true  that  repentance  changes  the  legal  relation  of  the 
guilty  to  God,  whom  they  have  offended.    They  are  offenders 
still,  though  penitent. 
(3.)  So  far  from  repentance  producing  this  change  of  relation,  we 
have  proofs  to  the  contrary,  both  from  the  Scriptures  and  tlic  es- 
tablished course  of  providence. 
(4.)  The  true  nature  of  repentance,  as  stated  in  the  Scriptures.  i.< 

overiooked  by  those  who  hold  this  doctrine. 
(5.)  (P.  101.)  In  the  gospel,  which  professedly  la^'s  down  the  means 
by  which  men  are  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  their  sins,  that  pardon 
is  not  connected  with  mere  repentance. 

n.  Death  of  Christ  propitiatory.  (Ch.  xx.) 

In  this  and  the  two  following  chapters,  we  investigate  that  method  of  love, 
wisdom,  and  justice,  by  which  a  merciful  God  justifies  the  ungodly : 
Vol.  I.— D. 
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firsts  oxamining  the  statements  dS  the  New  Testament;  secondly ^  th^ 
sacrifices  of  the  law  ;  and  thirdly,  the  pairiarchal  sacrifices : — ^from  wluci 
investigation  we  hope  to  show  clearij  the  unity  of  the  three  great  dis 
pensations  of  religion  to  man,  the  patriarchal,  Levitical,  and  Christian 
in  the  great  principle,  **  that  without  the  shedding  of  blood  there  is  m 
remission.''    And  fiitt, 

A.  Proof  firom  the  New  Testament,    (Ch.  xx.) 

L  Man's  salvation  is  ascribed  in  the  New  Testament  to  the  death  of  ChriM 
and 

1.  The  Socinian  considers  the  death  of  Christ  merely  as  die  meiuis  h 

which  repentance  is  produced  in  the  heart  of  man. 

2.  The  Arian  connects  with  it  that  kind  of  merit  which  arises  from  i 

generous  and  benevolent  self-devotion.    But 

II.  The  New  Testament  represents  the  death  of  Christ  as  necessary  to  sal 
vation ;  not  as  the  meritorious  means,  but  as  the  meritorious  cause. 

1 .  The  necessity  of  Christ's  death  follows  the  admission  of  his  divinity. 

2.  The  matter  is  put  beyond  question  by  the  direct  testimony  of  Scrip 

turc :  '*  thus  it  behooved  Christ  to  suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead,"  &c 

ill.  The  New  Testament  informs  us  that  Christ  died  '^for  m,^  that  is,  ii 
our  room  and  stead.  (P.  106.) 

1.  All  those  passages  in  which  Christ  is  said  to  have  died  **/or"  (vn-ep  o 

avTi)  men,  prove  that  he  died  for  us  not  consequently  but  directly,  a 
a  substitute, 

2.  Those  passages  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  "  borne  the  punishment  dm 
.  to  our  offences^  prove  the  same  thing. 

Grotius  clearly  proves  that  the  Scriptures  represent  our  sins  as  tb 
impulsive  cause  of  the  death  of  Christ 

3.  The  passage  in  Isaiah  liii,  **  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upn 

him,"  &c.,  is  applied  to  Christ  by  the  apostles. 

4.  The  apostle  Paul— 2  Cor.  v,  21. 

5.  Gal.  iii,  IS. 

IV.  Some  pa.<«ages  of  the  New  Testament  connect,  with  the  death  of  Christ 

the  vrords  propitiation,  atonement,  and  reconciliation,  (P.  112.) 
).  Propitiation. 

(1.)  Definition — to  propitiate  is  to  atone,  to  turn  away  the  wrath  of  ai 
offended  person. 

(2.)  The  Socinians,  in  their  improved  version,  admit  that  it  was  **  thi 
pacifying  of  an  offended  party ;"  but  innst  that  Christ  is  a  propitia 
tion,  because  "  by  his  gospel  he  brings  sinners  to  repentance,  ani 
thus  averts  the  divine  displeasure."  On  this  ground,  Moses  was  i 
propitiation  also. 

(3.)  Socinians  also  deny  the  existence  of  wrath  in  God : — in  order  ti 
show  that  piopitiatioD,  in  a  proper  sense,  cannot  be  liagkt  ii 
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Scripture.    But  Scripture  abundantly  aasertf  that  "  Grod  is  angrjf 
wUh  the  wicked/* 
In  holding  this  Scriptural  doctrine,  we  do  not  assert  the  existence  of 
wrath  as  a  vengeful  panion  in  the  divine  mind :  this  is  one  of 
the  many  caricatures  of  orthodoxy  by  Socinianism. 
2.  RectmcUiationy  (p.  117,)  occurs,  Col.  i,  19yJ^2;  Rom.  t,  10, 11 ;  2  Cor. 
T,  18, 19. 

(1.)  The  expressions  "  reconciHation,"  "  making  peace,*'  imply  a  pre- 
vious state  of  mutual  hostility  between  God  and  man.  This  rela< 
tion  is  a  legal  one,  as  that  of  sovereign  and  criminal.  The  term 
enmity y  used  as  it  respects  God,  is  unfortunate;  but  certainly 
somethmg  more  is  impHed  in  reconciliation  than  man's  laying  aside 
his  enmity  to  God.  (P.  118.) 
(S.)  Various  passages  of  Scripture  go  directly  to  prove  this.  (P.  119.) 

Bom.  V,  11 ;  2  Cor.  v,  19 ;  Eph.  ii,  16. 
(8.)  Socinian  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  reconciliation  answcreJ. 
(P.  121.) 

V.  Some  texts  speak  of  redemption  in  connexion  with  the  death  of  Christ, 
e.  g.,  Bool  iii,  24 ;  Gal.  iii,  13 ;  Eph.  i,  7 ;  I  Pet  i,  18,  19  ;  1  Cor.  vi, 
19,  20.  (P.  122.) 
(1.)  Hie  Socinian  notion  of  a  gratuitous  deliverance  is  refuted  by  the 
yerj  terms  used  in  the  above-cited  passages:   such  as  Avr/xxj,  to 
redeem,  &c. 
(2.)  The  means  by  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  evade  the  force  of 
these  statements  must  be  refuted.    Tboy  are 

1.  **"  That  the  term  redemption  is  sometimes  used  for  simple  deliverance* 

when  no  price  is  supposed  to  be  given."     Answer, 

a.  The  occasional  use  of  the  term  in  an  improper  manner,  cannot  be 

ui]ged  against  its  strict  signification. 

b.  Our  redemption  by  Christ  is  emphatically  spoken  of  in  connexion 

with  the  yvrpovy  or  redemption  price ;  but  this  word  is  never 
added  to  the  deliverance  effected  for  the  Israelites  by  Moses. 

2.  **  That  onr  interpretation  of  these  passages  would  involve  the  absur- 

dity of  paying  a  price  to  Satan.**    Answer, 

a.  The  idea  of  redemption  b  not  to  be  confined  to  the  purchasini; 

of  a  captive. 

b.  Nor  does  it  follow,  even  in  that  cose,  that  the  price  must  1)c  \yM 

to  him  who  detains  the  captive.  Our  captivity  to  Satan  is  jd- 
dicial,and  fjjttis&ction  is  to  be  made,  not  to  the  jailer,  but  to  hiir. 
whose  law  has  been  violated. 

3.  **  That  our  doctrine  is  inconsistent  with  the  freeness  of  the  nvixrv.  of 

God  in  the  fbrgiveness  of  sins.**  (P.  127.)     Answer, 

a.  Dr.  Priestley  himself,  in  requiring  penitence  from  the  sinner,  ad- 

mits that  grace  may  be  free,  while  not  unconditional. 

b.  The  passage  of  St  Paul  which  Dr.  P.  quotes,  runs  thus :  **  Bcin^ 
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justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  which  is  in 
Christ  Jesus." 
c.  When  sin  is  spoken  of  as  a  debt  freely  remitted,  it  is  clear  that  a 
metaphor  is  employed.  (F.  129.) 

VL  The  nature  of  the  d^^  of  Christ  is  stUl  further  explained  in  the  New 

Testament,  by  the  dumner  in  which  it  connects  our  justification  witli 

fai^  in  the  blood  of  Christ ;  and  both  our  justification  and  the  death  of 

Christ  ^th  the  "  righteousness  of  God."  Rom.  lii,  24-26. 

(a.)  Thus  the  forgiveness  of  sin  is  not  only  an  act  of  mercy,  but  an  ael 

€£  justice.  I 

(b.)  The  steps  of  this  **  demonstration  "  of  the  rightedbsness  of  God  are 
easily  to  be  traced ;  fi)r, 

1.  The  law  is  by  this  means  established  in  its  authority  and  perpetuity. 

2.  On  any  other  theory,  there  is  no  manifestation  of  God's  hatred  o^ 

sin,  commensurate  with  the  intense  holiness  of  the  divine  nature. 

3.  The  person  who  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law  for  us  was  the  Son 

of  God — in  him  divinity  and  humanity  were  united :  and  thus,  as 
**  God  spared  not  his  own  Son,"  his  justice  is  declared  to  be  in- 
flexible and  inviolable. 
The  Socinians  object  that  "  the  dignity  of  a  person  adds  nothing  to 
the  estimation  of  hb  sufierings."    But  (1,)  the  common  opinioa 
of  mankind  in  all  ages  is  directly  against  this;  and  (2,)  the  tes- 
timony of  Scripture  is  explicit  on  this  point. 

4.  Though  all  men  are  brought,  by  the  death  of  Christ,  into  a  salva- 

ble  state,  yet  none  of  them  are  brought  from  under  the  authority 
of  the  moral  law. 

Vn.  "  The  satisfaction  made  to  divine  justice,"  is  a  phrase  which,  though 
not  found  in  Scripture,  is  yet  of  theological  value,  and  deserves  to  be 
conffldered.  (P.  187.) 
(L)  There  are  two  views  of  satis&ction  among  those  who  hold  the  doctrine 
of  atonement,  viz. : — 

1.  That  the  suficrings  and  death  of  Christ  are,  for  the  dignity  of  his 

nature,  regarded  as  a  full  equivalent  and  adequate  compensation 
for  the  punishment  of  the  personally  guilty  by  death. 

2.  That  Christ  made  satisfitction  for  our  sins,  not  because  his  death*  is 

to  be  considered  a  full  equivalent  for  the  remission  of  punishment, 
but  because  his  offering  in  our  stead  maintained  the  honour  of 
the  divine  law,  and  yet  gave  free  scope  to  the  mercy  of  the  law- 
t  giver.  • 

Both  these  are  defective,  but  the  first  may  be  admitted,  with  some 

explanations. 

(II.)  Some  explanatory  observations  then  are  necessary.  (P.  138.) 

1.  The  term  satvif action  is  taken  from  the  Boman  law,  and  signifies 

the  contentment  of  an  injured  party  by  anything  which  he  may 

choose  to  accept  in  place  of  the  enforcement  of  his  obligatkm  upon 
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the  parfy  offending^  As  Skjust  goyemor,  then,  God  is  satisfied, — 
contented  with  the  atonement  offered  bj  the  vicarious  death  of 
his  Son.  , 

2.  The  effect  prodnced  npon  the  mind  of  the  lawgiver  is  not  the  satis- 

fiM^n,  as  the  Socinians  would  say,  of  ft  vengeful  affection. 

3.  Nor  is  the  death  of  Christ  to  be  regardtd  merely  as  a  wise  and  fit 

expedient  of  government ;  for  this  maj  imply  that  it  was  one  of 
many  possible  expedients,  though  the  best  (F.  139.) 
(m.)  The  Antinomian  perversion  of  these  phrases  needs  to  be  refuted. 

1.  Anthdomians  connect  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  with  the  doctrine  of 

the  imputation  of  his  active  righteousness  to  believers;  but,  1.) 
We  have  no  such  office  ascribed  in  Scripture  to  the  active  righteous- 
ness of  Christ.  2.)  Tfiis  doctrine  of  imputation  makes  Christ's 
sofierings  superfluous.  3.)  It  leaves  man  without  law,  and  God 
without  dominion.  4.)  This  is  not  satisfaction  in  any  good  sense : 
it  is  merely  the  performance  of  all  that  the  law  requires  by  one 
person  substituted  for  another. 

2.  The  terms /u^  satisfaction  and  equivalent j  are  taken  by  the  Andno- 

mians  in  the  sense  of  payment  of  debts  by  a  surety ;  but  we  answer, 
He  who  pays  a  debt  for  another,  does  not  render  an  equivalent, 
but  gives  precisely  what  the  original  obligation  requires. 

3.  The  Antinomian  view  makes  the  justification  of  men  a  matter  of 

right,  not  of  grace.  On  their  view,  we  cannot  awwer  the  Socinian 
objecdon,  that  satis&ction  destroys  the  free  nature  of  an  act  of 
forgiveness. 

Vin.  It  is  sometimes  said  that  we  do  not  know  the  vinctdum  between  the 
sofierings  of  Christ  and  the  pardon  of  sin.  (P.  143.)  But  Scripture 
seems  to  give  definite  information  on  this  point,  in  declaring  the  death 
of  Christ  to  be  a  "  demonstradon  of  the  righteousness  of  God.** 

IX.  Objection  b  made  to  the  justice  of  the  substitution  of  the  innocent  for 
the  guilty.    But, 

1.  It  has  always  been  considered  a  virtue  to  suffer  for  others  under  cer- 

tain circumstances ;  and  the  justice  of  such  acts  has  never  been 
questioned.    Still, 

2.  It  u  wrong  to  illustrate  this  doctrine  by  analogies  between  the  suffer- 

ings of  Christ  and  the  sufferings  of  persons  on  account  of  the  sins  of 
others.    And, 

S.  The  principle  of  vicarious  punishment  could  not  justiy  be  adopts  I 
by  Oilman  governments  in  any  case  whatever.    But, 

4.  Inrcganl  to  the  offering  of  Christ, — the  circumstances,  (1)  of  the  tc.'il- 
ingness  of  the  substitute  to  submit  to  the  penalty,  and  (2)  liis  ?/<//,' 
thus  to  dispose  of  himself,  fully  clear  up  the  question  of  justice. 

The  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  sufferinflra  of  Christ  with  the  ilivinu  jus- 
tice lies  rather  with  the  Socinians  than  witii  lu.  hzek.  xviii,  20.  i> 
satis&ctorily  explained  by  Grotius. 
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B.  Proof  from  ihe$acri/lces  of  the  law.  (Ch.,;ui.) 

Haying  adduced,  from  the  New  Testament,  cogent  proo6  of  the  vicario' 
efficacy  of  Christ's  death,  we  proceed,  by  the  light  of  the  argwne; 
ah'eady  made  good,  to  examine  the  use  made  of  the  sacrificial  tern 
of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  first,  the  sacrifices  of  the  law. 

The  terms  tak^n  from* the  Jewish  sacrifices,  (such  as  "Lamb  of  God 
**  Passover,^  &c.,)  when  used  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testamei 
would  be  not  only  absurd,  but  criminally  misleading  both  to  Jews  an 
Gentiles,   unless  intended  to  teach  the  sacrificial  character  of  tl 

death  of  Christr  (Pp-  149,  150.) 
It  is  necessary  to  establish  the  expiatory  nature  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices,  an 
their  typical  character^  both  of  which  have  been  questioned.    1 
prove  that 
I.  The  Levitical  sacrifices  were  expiatory,  it  is  only  necessary  to  sho 

that  the  eminent  sacrifices  were  such.  (P.  151.) 
The  notion  that  these  sacrifices  were  mere  mulcts  or  fines  is  di^roved 
1.  By  the  general  appointment  (Ijevit  xvii,  10,  11)  of  the  blood  to  fa 

an  atonement  for  the  souls.  (P.  153.) 
5.  By particidar  instances:  e.  g.,  Levit.  v,  15,  16.  (P.  154.) 
S.  By  the  &ct,  that  atonement  was  required  by  the  law  to  be  mad 
by  sin-offerings  and  burnt-offerings  for  even  bodOy  distempei 
and  disorders.  (P.  155.) 

4.  By  the  ncrifices  offered  statedly  for  the  whole  congr^ation. 

5.  By  the  sacrifice  of  the  passover.  (P.  158.) 

II.  The  Levitical  sacrifice.<  were  aho  types.  (P.  159.) 
A  type  is  a  sign  or  example,  prepared  and  designed  by  God  to  prefigure  som 
fiituro  thing.    St  Paul  shows  that  the  Levitical  sacrifices  were  such. 
1.  In  his  general  description  of  the  typical  character  of  the  ^'charch  ii 

the  wilderness.** 
i.  In  his  notice  of  the  Leviticml  sacrifices  in  particular. 
3.  The  ninth  chapter  of  Hebrews  gives  direct  declarations  of  the  ap 
pointment  and  desigtuition  ot*  the  tabernacle  service  to  be  a  shadoi 
of  good  things  to  come. 

IIL  Siicrificial  aliusiofis  are  emplo^-etl  in  the  New  Testament  to  describ 

the  nature  and  effect  of  the  death  of  Christ,  not  figuratirely,  but  properi} 

(h^  lUostrated  in  ^-arious  passages: — 1.  For  he  hath  ''made  him  to  bi 

sin  for  us.  who  knew  no  sin.**     2.  Ephcs.  v,  2 :  ^  Christ  loved  us,  aa< 

gave  himself  for  us,"  ^.    3.  The  whole  argument  of  St  Panl  ii 

the  Kpistio  to  the  Hebrews;.    4.  '^  And  almost  all  diings  are  by  tb 

law  purged  with  blood,**  &e. 

vK^  lUustrateti  bv  distinctkon  between  ^aj^'m^irie  and  analogical  lai^nagc 

Quotation  fnxii  Veysies*  Bamplon  LecturesL 

IV.  As  to  the  obieiHiom  that  the  Jewish  sacrifices  had  no  re^-reoco  to  tb 
expiation  of  moral  transgrMsson.  we  otHwrre* 
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1.  That  a  di8lincti<m  is  to  be  made  between  flacrifices  as  a  part  of  the 

theo-pc^tical  law  of  the  Jews,  and  tacrifiee  as  a  rite  practtaed  by 
their  &then. 

2.  Atonement  was  ordered  to  be  made  for  sins  committed  against  any 

divine  commandment. 
8.  But  if  all  the  sin-offerings  of  the  Levitioal  institate  had  respected  legal 
atonement  and  ceremonial  purificadoBy  tliat  circumstance  wonld  not^ 
.  invalidate  the  true  sacrifice  of  Christ 

C.  From  the  patriarchal  sacrifices,  (Ch.  xzii.) 

Having  shown  tiiat  the  sacrifices  of  the  law  were  expiatory,  we  proceed 
now  to  show  the  same  of  the  Ante-Mosaical  sacrifices.    The  proofs  are, 

L  The  distribution  of  beasts  into  clean  and  unclean. 
n.  The  prohibition  of  blood  for  food. 

HL  The  sacrifices  of  the  patriarchs  were  those  of  animal  victims,  and  their 
use  was  to  avert  the  displeasure  of  God  from  sinning  men  :  e.  g.,  those 
of  J(^  Noah,  and  Abel.  But  as  this  last  has  given  rise  to  con  trovers}', 
we  shall  consider  more  at  large 

IV.  Abets  sacrifice,  (P.  173.) 
1.  As  to  the  matter  of  it, — ^it  was  an  animal  offering:  not  wool  or  milk, 
as  Grotius  and  Le  Clerc  would  have  it,  but  the  '*  firstlings  of  his 
flock." 

3.  This  animal  offering  was  indicative  of  Abel's  faith,  as  declared  by  the 

apostle,  Hebrews,  chapter  xi. 
3.  But  Davison,  in  his  **  Inquiry,"  asserts  that  the  divine  testimony  was 
not  to  the  *^  specific  form  of  Abel's  oblation,  but  to  his  actual  rights 
ousness** 
The  objections  to  this  view  of  the  matter  arc  many. 
(1.)  It  leaves  out  entirely  all  consideration  of  the  difference  between 

tiie  sacrifice  of  Abel  and  that  of  Cain. 
(2.)  It  passes  over  Abel's  **  faith,"  as  evinced  in  this  transaction. 
(3.)  The  apostle  is  not  speaking  of  the  general  tendency  of  faith  to  in- 
duce a  holy  life,  but  of  faith  as  producing  certain  (U'ts :  and  Iii^ 
reference  is  to  Abel's  faith,  as  expressing  itself  by  his  offering  a 
more  excellent  sacrifice. 
(4.)  St  John's  incidental  allusion  to  Abel's  personal  righteousness  docs 
not  in  the  least  affect  the  statement  of  Paul,  who  treated  proiV.^- 
sedly,  not  incidentally,  the  subject.    And  Grenesis  iv,  7,  may  la* 
considered  in  two  views :  either,  a.)  to  ^^do  well'*  may  mean,  to  do 
as  Abel  had  done  ;  or,  b)  the  words  may  be  considered  as  a  decla- 
ration of  the  principles  of  Grod's  righteous  government  over  men. 
A,  If  then  AheVs  faith  had  an  immediate  connexion  with  his  sacrifice,  the 
question  occurs,  to  what  had  that  fitith  respect  ?  (P.  1 78.)     I^et  us  il- 
lustrate the  object  of  the  faith  of  the  elders,  from  Heb.  xi,  and  theu 
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ttoertain  <iie  object  of  AbeVt  fidth  alao,  tnm  the  acts  in  winch  it  im- 
bodied  itself.    In  this  chapter,  then, 
(1.)  Faith  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  affiance  in  God ;  and  snppoees  some 
ponoiniBe  or  revelation  on  his  part,  as  the  irarrant  fbr  every  act  of 
afiBance, — as  in  the  cases  of  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  &c. 
(S.)  lliis  revelatioii  ivas  antecedent  to  the  &iih ;  but  the  acts  and  die 
revelation  had  a  nataral  and  striking  conformity  to  each  other :  e.  g^ 
Noah,  &c.    Onr  inference,  then,  as  to  Abel's  sacrifice,  is,  that  it 
was  not  eucharistic  merely,  bat  an  act  of  fiiith,  having  reqfiect 
to  a  previoos  and  appropriate  revelation.    The  conclusion  im- 
bodied  in  the  words  of  Archbishop  Magee  is  warranted  by  the 
argument 
(3.)  But  it  may  be  a8ked,,What  evidence  have  we  from  Scripture  that 
such  an  antecedent  revelation  was  made  ?  (P.  182.)     We  have 
(a.)  The  necessary  inferences  Arom  the  circumstances  of  the  transac- 
tion, which,  combined  with  the  apostle's  interpretation  of  them, 
enable  us  sufficiently  to  defend  this  ground.    The  text  which 
may  be  wanting  in  the  Old  Testament  is  often  supplied  by  the 
inspired  comment  in  the  New :  e.  g.,  the  manna,  the  rock,  &c. 
.     .    .  If  it  be  aigued  that  such  types  were  not  understood,  as 
suchy  by  the  persons  among  whom  Ihey  were  fint  instituted,  the 
answer  is, — 1.  Either  they  were  in  some  degree  revealed  to  such 
as  prayed  for  light,  or  we  must  conclude  that  the  whcde  system 
of  t]rpes  was  without  edification  to  the  Jews,  and  instructive  only 
to  us.    %  We  have,  in  Heb.  xi,  in  the  case  of  Abraham,  a  direct 
proof  of  a  distinct  revelation,  which  is  nowhere  recorded  as  such 
in  ibe  Mosaic  history, 
(h.)  Besides  these  inferences,  however  satis&ctory,  we  hare  an  ac- 
count, though  brief,  of  such  revcUtion.    (1.)  The  iHnevity  of  the 
account  in  the  Mosaic  hislory,  is  doubdess  not  witfaovt  good 
reason ;  and  (30  brief  as  it  i:^  we  can  easfly  collect,  finom  the 
eariy  part  of  Genesis,  no  unimportant  information  in  regard  to 
primitive  theokigy.     (3.)  It  is  in  regard  to  the,^^  promise  that 
we  join  issue  with  Mr.  Davison ;  (p.  188;)  believi]^  that  his 
view  of  it  {Inqmrjfy  &c.)  contains,  witii  some  tmdi,  mneh  emnr. 
For,  a.)  It  is  assumed,  contrary  to  evidence,  diat  the  Book  of 
Genesis  is  a  complete  historr  of  the  re%ioQS  opinions  of  the 
paftriarehs :  and  he  would  have  the  promise  interpreted  by  tfaem 
so  as  to  convey  ot\j^penerai  indistinct  impressioB  of  a  ddrrerer, 
and  that  the  docfrines  of  the  divinity,  incmmatioii,  &c^  of  that 
defiversr  were  not  in  any  way  tobe  apprehended  in  this  proniise. 
Let  ns  see,  then,  whether  the  piomiatp,  ~  interpreted  by  itself.** 
must  not  have  led  the  patriairhs  many  steps  at  least  toward 
these  doe^aes.    K)  The  Hkimf  nahtre  of  the  proaused  Re- 
deemer, we  are  toH,  wm  a  sepainte  i^vektion.  (P,  isnlX)     But 
^uTt'K,  the  wwrk  asseenet)  to  him--the  blewiiig$  he  mas  to  iyix>- 
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cure — the  poifer  that  he  was  to  exercise,  according  to  the  pro- 
■liae, — were  all  indications  of  a  nature  soperior  to  honuinity, 
mad  to  the  angels,    c.)  The  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  was  con- 
tained also  in  the  promise :  this  restorer  was  to  he  of  **  the  seed 
of  the  tooman,*'  (P.  191.)    d.)  So  of  the  doctrine  of  vicarious 
sivfferings:  ''the  heel  of  the  seed  cf  the  woman  was   to  he 
brmsed,"  &c.     (P.  192.) 
(4.)  It  is  urged  hy  Mr.  Davison,  that  the  fidth  spoken  of  in  Hebrews  xi, 
had  for  its  simjde  object,  that  *'  God  is  the  rewarder  of  such  as 
diligently  seek  him."    But, 

(a.)  Hlough  tills  is  supposed  as  the  groundwork  of  every  act  of  faith, 
yet  the  special  acts  recorded  have  each  their  special  object ;  and, 

(b.)  This  notion  could  not  be  at  all  apposite  to  the  purpose  for 
which  this  recital  of  the  faith  of  the  elders  was  addressed  to  the 
Efebrews.  Two  views  may  be  given  of  this  recital : — 1.  That 
the  apostle  adduced  this  list  of  worthies  as  examples  of  a  steady 
faith  in  all  that  God  had  then  revealed  to  man,  and  its  happy 
consequences.  2.  That  he  brought  them  up  to  prove  that  all 
the  ''elders"  had  faith  in  the  Christ  to  come.  Kor  is  this 
stronger  view  difficult  to  be  made  out,  as  we  may  trace  in  the 
cases  of  Abel,  Enoch,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  &c.,  a 
respect  more  or  less  immediate,  to  the  leading  object  of  aU  faith, 
the  Messiah  himself. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  prove  that  the  sacrifice  of  Abel  was  expiatory,  and 
that  it  cooformed,  as  an  act  of  faith,  to  some  anterior  revelation. 

V.  A  divine  origin  must  be  ascribed  to  sacrijice. 

1.  The  evidence  of  Scripture  is  of  sufficient  clearness  to  establish  the 

divine  origin  of  the  antediluvian  sacrifices ;  but, 

2.  Hie  aigument  drawn  from  the  natural  incongruity  of  sacrificial  rit^ 

onght  not  to  be  overlooked  :  which  is  strong  even  as  to  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  (the  ofiering  of  which  cannot  be  shown  to  originate  either 
in  reason  or  in  sentiment,)  (pp.  202-204,)  and  still  stronger  as  to 
animal  oblations.  (P.  205.) 

The  divine  institution  of  expiatory  sacrifice  being  thus  carried  up  to  the 
first  ages,  we  perceive  the  unity  of  the  three  great  dispensations  of  religion, 
^  Patriabchal,  the  Levitical,  and  the  Christian,  in  the  great  prin- 
nple,  **  that  wUkout  the  shedding  of  Mood  there  is  no  remission^* 

(U.)  Benefits  of  the  atonement.  (Ch.  xxiii-xxix.) 

^^-  Justification.  (CL  xxiii.) 
Pr^iminary.  All  natural  and  spiritual  good  must  be  included  among  the 
benefits  derived  to  man  from  the  atonement ;  but  we  shall  now  treat 
paiticalariy  of  those  which  constititte  what  is  called  in  Scripture  man's 
saltation. 
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The  frnitfl  of  the  death  and  intercestion  of  Christ  are — 

1.  To  render  it  consistent  with  a  righteous  government  U^  forgive  sin  ; 

2.  To  call  forth  the  active  exercise  (^  the  love  of  God  to  man,  which  dis- 

plays itself 
(I.)  In  the  variety  of  the  divine  dispensations. 
(2.)  In  the  reveli^on  of  the  divine  will,  and  declaration  of  God's  pai^ 

poses  of  grace. 
(3.)  In  the  institution  of  the  Christian  ministry. 
(4.)  In  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

The  act  of  mercy  by  which  man  is  reconciled  to  God,  is  called  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, JUSTIFICATION. 

I.  Statement  of  the  Scriptural  doctrine. 

1.  Justification,  the  remission  of  sin,  the  non-imputation  of  sin,  and  tlio 

imputation  of  righteousness,  are  phrases  of  the  same  import:  of 
which  the  following  passages  are  proof: — Luke  xviii,  IS,  14;  Acts 
xiii,  38,  39 ;  Kom.  iii,  25,  26 ;  iv,  4,  8. 

2.  The  importance  of  maintaining  thb  simple  view  of  justification, — viz . 

that  it  is  the  remission  of  sins^ — will  appear  from  the  following  con- 
siderations : — 
(1 .)  We  are  taught  that  pardon  of  sin  is  not  an  act  of  prerc^tive,  done 

above  law ;  but  a  judicial  process,  done  consistently  with  law. 
(2.)  That  justification  has  respect  to  particular  individuals. 
(3.)  Justification  being  a  sentence  of  pardon,  the  Antinomian  notion 

of  etei-nal  justification  becomes  a  manifest  absurdity. 
(4.)  We  are  guarded,  by  this  view  of  justification,  against  the  notion  that 

it  13  an  act  of  God  by  which  we  are  mcule  actually  just  and  righteow. 
(5.)  No  ground  is  afforded  for  the  notion  that  justification  imports  the 

imputation  to  us  of  the  active  and  passive  righteousness  of  Christ, 

so  as  to  make  us  both  positively  and  relatively  righteous. 

II.  Doctrine  of  imputation.  (Pp.  215>243.) 

There  are  three  opinions : — 

(I.)  The  high  Calvimstic,  or  Antinomian  scheme,  which  is,  that  **  Christ*!< 
active  righteousness  is  imputed  unto  us,  as  ours."*  In  answer  to  thid 
we  say, 

1.  It  is  nowhere  stated  in  Scripture. 

2.  The  notion  here  attached  to  Christ's  representing  us,  is  wholly  gra- 

tuitous. 
8.  There  is  no  weight  in  the  argument,  that  **  as  our  sins  were  ac- 
counted his,  so  lus  righteousness  was  accounted  ours;"  for  our 
sins  were  never  so  accounted  Christ's,  as  that  he  did  them. 

4.  The  doctrine  involves  a  fiction  and  impossibility  inconsistent  with 

the  divine  attributes. 

5.  The  acts  of  Christ  were  of  a  Ic^er  character  than  can  be  supposed 

capable  of  being  the  acts  of  mere  creatures. 
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(.  Finall}r,  and  latallj*,  this  doctrine  shifts  the  meritorioos  caose  of 
man's  jnstifieation  from  Chrisf s  ^  obedience  unto  death,"  to  Chnst's 
actiTe  obedience  to  the  precepts  of  the  law.  Quotations  are  made 
in  ooDfirmation  from  Piscator  and  Goodwin.  (Pp.  218-220.) 

(Q.)  The  opinion  of  Calvin  himself  and  many  of  his  followers,  adopted 
also  hy  some  Arminians.  It  differs  from  the  first  in  not  separating 
the  active  from  the  passiTO  righteousness  of  Christ ;  for  such  a  dis- 
tinction would  have  been  inconsistent  with  Calvin's  notion,  that  jus- 
tification is  simply  the  remission  of  sins.  (Pp.  221-223.) 

Hub  view  is  adopted,  with  certain  modifications^  by  Arminians  and  Wesley. 
(Pp.  223,  224.) 

But  there  is  a  manifest  diff*erence,  (pp.  225-233,)  which  arises  from  the 
different  senses  in  which  the  word  imputation  is  used :  the  Arminian 
employing  it  in  the  sense  of  accounting  to  the  believer  the  benefit 
.  of  Christ's  righteousness :  the  Calvinist,  in  tiie  sense  of  reckoning  the 
li^^liteoasness  of  Christ  as  ours.  A  slight  examination  of  the  follow- 
ing passages  will  show  that  thb  notion  has  no  foilndation  in  Scrip- 
ture : — ^Psalm  xxxii,  1 ;  Jer.  xxiii,  6;  Isa»  xlv,  24 ;  Rom.  iii,  21,  22 : 
1  Cor.  i,  30 ;  2  Cor.  v,  21 ;  Rom.  v,  18, 19.  In  connexion  with  this 
last  text,  it  is  sometimes  attempted  to  be  shown  that  as  Adam's  sin  is 
imputed  to  his  posterity,  so  Christ's  obedience  is  imputed  unto  those 
tiiat  are  saved;  but  {Goodwin  on  Justijication)  1.)  The  Scripture  no- 
where affirms  either  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity,  or 
of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to  those  that  believe.  2.)  To  impute 
sin,  in  Scripture  phrase,  is  to  charge  the  guilt  of  sin  upon  a  man. 
with  a  purpose  to  punish  him  for  it.  And  8.)  As  to  the  imputatioi* 
oi  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity, — if  by  it  is  meant  simply  that  the  guilt 
of  Adam's  sin  is  charged  upon  his  whole  posterity,  let  it  pass ;  but  it* 
the  meaning  be  that  all  Adam's  posterity  are  made,  by  this  imputa- 
tion,/orma//^^  sinners,  then  the  Scriptures  do  not  justify  it. 

(DI.)  The  imputation  of  faith  for  righteousness.  (P.  284.) 
(a.)  Proo/'o/' this  doctrine. 

1.  It  is  expressly  taught  in  Scripture,  Romans  iv,  3-24,  etc. ;  nor  is 

faith  used  in  these  passages  by  metonymy  for  the  object  of  fiiith. 
that  is,  the  righteousness  of  Christ 

2.  The  testimony  of  the  church  to  this  doctrine  has  been  uniform 

from  the  earliest  ages — Tertullian,  Origen,  Justin  Martyr,  kv. 

—down  to  the  sixteenth  century.  (Pp.  236-239.) 
(b.)  Explanation  of  the  terms  of  the  proposition,- that  **  faith  is  imputed 
for  righteousness."  (Pp.  289-242.) 
(1.)  Righteousness,    To  be  accounted  righteous,  is,  in  the  style  of  tli<* 

apostle  Paul,  to  be  justified,  where  there  has  been  personal 

guilt. 
(2.)  Faith.    It  is  not  ftith  generally  considered,  that  is  imputed  to 

us  for  righteousness,  but  faith  (trust)  in  an  atonement  offeild  by 

another  in  our  behalf. 
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(8.)  Imputation,  The  non-imputation  of  sin  to  a  sinner  is  expresdy 
called, >'  the  imputation  of  righteousness  without  works;"  the  im- 
putation of  ri^teousness  is,  then,  the  non-punishment  or  par- 
don of  sin ;  and  by  imputing  &ith  for  righteousness,  the  apostle 
means  precisely  the  same  thing, 
(c)  The  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  &ith  finr  righte- 
ousness admit  creasy  answer. 

(1.)  The  Papists  err  in  taking  the  term  justification  to  signify  the 
making  men  morally  just 

(2.)  A  second  objection  is,  that  if  believing  is  imputed  lor  righteous- 
ness, then  justification  is  by  works,  or  by  someidiat  in  OIl^ 
selves.  In  this  objection,  the  term  toorks  is  used  in  an  equi- 
vocal sense. 

(8.)  A  third  objection  is,  that  this  doctrine  gives  occasion  to  boastii^. 
.  But  1.)  This  objection  lies  with  equal  stretigth  against  die  doc- 
trine of  imputed  righteousness.    2.)  The  fiuth  itidf  is  the  gift 
of  God.    3.)   The  blessings  which  follow  fiuth  are  gifai 
respect  to  the  death  of  Christ   4.)  Paul  says  that  boaHiivii 
eluded  by  the  law  of  fiuth. 

nL  The  nature  of  justifying  faiik;  and  its  connexion  with  justificatioia  ^-^ 
(Pp.  248-258.) 

1.  Faith  is,  1)  assent;  2)  confidence;  and  this  faith  is  the  condition  U^ 

which  the  promise  of  God  annexes  justification. 

2.  Justification  by  faith  alone  is  clearly  the  doctrine  of  Scripture.    Som» 

suppose  this  doctrine  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  Calvinism ;  but  it  has: 
b^n  nuuntained  by  various  Arminian  writers,  and  by  none  with 
more  earnestness  and  vigour  than  by  Mr.  Wesley.  (Pp.  246-248.) 
8.  The  general  objection  to  this  doctrine  is,  that  it  is  unfi&vourable  to 
morality.    The  proper  answer  to  this  old  objection  is,  that  although 
we  are  justified  by  faith  aUme^  the  faith  by  which  we  are  justified  is 
not  alone  in  the  heart  which  exercises  it :  **  fiiith  is  so2a,  yet  not  soli- 
taria,"    Some  colour  is  given  to  this  objection  by  the  Calvinisdc 
view  of  final  perseverance,  which  we  disavow. 
4.  Various  errors  have  arisen  from  unnecessary  attempts  to  guard  tlus 
doctrine.  (P.  250.) 
(1.)  The  Romish  Church  confounds  justification  and  sanctification. 
(2.)  Another  opinion  is,  that  justifying  faith  includes  worics  of  evan- 
gelical obedience, 
(a.)  The  Scriptures  put  a  plain  distinction  between  faith  and  woiks. 
(b.)  It  is  not  probable  that  Christ  and  his  apostles  meant  more  by 
this  word  than  its  fixed  and  usual  import 
(8.)  A  third  notion, — ^that  faith  apprehends  the  merits  of  Christ,  to 
make  up  fi>r  the  deficiency  of  our  imperfect  obedience, — is  snffi- 
*         ciently  refuted  by  the  fiK^  that  no  intimation  of  it  is  given  in 
Scripture.  ^ 
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(4.)  Tlie  last  error  referred  to  is  that  wbicli  represents  faith  as,  per  se, 
the  necessarj  root  of  obedience.  Perhaps  those  who  use  this  lan- 
guage do  not  generally  intend  to  say  all  that  it  conveys. 

IV«  A  lew  llieories  on  tlie  subject  of  justification  remain  to  be  stated  and 
examined.    (Pp.  253-266.) 

(1.)  The  doctrine  held  by  Bishop  Taylor,  Archbishop  Ullotson,  and 

others,  that  *'  regeneration  is  necessary  to  justification,*"  is  an  error 

idiooe  source  appears  to  be  two-fiold :  (a)  fiK>m  a  loose  notion  of  the 

ScriptuTBl  doctrine  of  regeneration ;  and  (b)  firom  confounding  the 

change  which  repentance  implies,  with  rc^neration  itself. 

(3.)  Another  theory  is  that  propounded  by  Bishop  Bull,  in  hb  Uarmonia 

Apastdica^  which  has  taken  deep  root  in  the  English  Church :  the 

^  doctrine  being,  that  justification  is  by  toorks ; — those  works  being 

such,  as  proceed  from  faith,  are  done  by  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit, 

and  are  not  meritorious.    Instead  of  reconciling  St  James  to  St 

\     ]Pjnd,  Bishop  Bull  takes  the  unusual  course  of  reconciling  St  Paul 

to  8t  James:  but 

f^  St  fwaX  treats  the  doctrine  of  justification  professedly  ;  St  James 

wddentaUy. 
(k)  IQie  two  apostles  are  not  addressing  themselves  to  persons  in  tlie 
same  circumstances,  and  hence  do  not  engage  in  the  same  argu- 
ment 
(c.)  St  Paul  and  St  James  do  not  use  the  term  justification  in  the 
same  sense.    Lastly,  the  two  apostles  agree  with  each  other  upon 
die  subject  of  faith  and  works. 
(3.)  A  third  theory  is  maintained  by  some  of  the  leading  divines  of  the 
English  Church :  which  is,  that  men  are  justified  by  faith  only,  but 
that  faith  is  mere  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel.     The  error  of  this 
scheme  consists  in  the  partial  view  which  is  taken  of  the  nature  of 
justifying  fiuth. 
(4.)  A  fourth  theory  defers  justification  to  the  last  day.    In  answer  to 
this,  we  say, 
a.)  It  is  not  essential  to  pardon,  that  all  its  consequences  should  be  im- 
mediately removed, 
b.)  Acts  of  private  and  personal  judgment  are  in  no  sense  contrary  to  a 

general  judgment 
c.)  Justification  notr,  and  at  the  last  day,  are  not  the  same : — a.)  They 
are  not  the  same  act    b.)  They  do  not  proceed  upon  the  same 
principle. 
(5.)  Hie  last  theory  is  that  of  collective  justification,  proposed  by  Dr. 
Taylor,  of  Norwich :  which  only  needs  to  be  stated,  not  refuted. 

m 
^-  OOXCOMITAHTS  OF  JDSTIFICATIOW.   (Ch.  xxiv.) 

I  Regeneration  is  a  change  wrought  in  man  by  the  Holj  Spirit,  by  which 
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tke  (kminioo  of  am  over  him  is  brc^en,  so  that  with  free  choice  < 
he  serves  God. 

1.  Repentance  is  not  regeneration,  but  precedes  it 

2.  Regeneration  is  not  justification,  but  always  accompanies  it    ^ 

may  be  proyed 
(1.)  From  the  nature  of  justification  itself. 
(2.)  From  Scripture :  **  Kany  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  new  croa 

II.  Adoption  is  that  act  by  which  we  who  were  enemies  are  made  th 
of  God  and  heirs  of  his  eternal  glory;  and  b  that  state  to 
belongs  freedom  from  a  servile  spirit,  &c.  .  .  .  with  the  Sp 
adoption,  or  the  witness  of  the  Spirit,  by  which  means  ouly  ti 
know  that  the  privileges  of  adoption  are  ours.  The  doctrine 
witness  of  the  Spirit  is  clearly  taught  in  the  Epistles :  it  is  som 
called  assurance,  but  as  this  phrase  has  been  abused,  it  should  p 
be  cautiously  employed. 

(1 .)  There  are  four  opinions  on  the  subject  of  this  testimony  of  lhflti|| 

1.  That  it  is  twofold : — 1.)  A  direct  testimony  of  the  Spirit    Aj  -^ 

direct  testimony,  arising  fipom  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in  the  liei 

2.  That  it  is  twofold,  also : — 1.)  The  fruits  of  the  Spfrit  in  the  heart 

believer.  2.)  The  consciousness,  on  the  part  of  the  believer,  < 
sessing  &ith. 

3.  That  there  is  but  one  witness,  the  Holy  Spirit,  acting  concoi 

with  our  own  spirits. 

4.  That  there  is  a  direct  witness,  which  is  the  special  privilege  of 

favoured  persons. 
(2.)  Observations  on  these  four  opinions.  (Pp.  273-280.) 

1.  All  sober  divines  allow  that  Christians  may  attain  comfortabl 

suasions  of  the  divine  favour. 

2.  By  those  who  admit  justification,  it  must  be  admitted  that  eitb 

act  of  mercy  must  be  kept  secret  from  luan,  or  there  must  b( 
means  of  his  knowing  it :  and  if  the  former,  there  can  be  no  cc 
able  persuasion,  &c.;  but,  on  the  contrary,  Scripture  declare 
the  justified  "  rejoice." 

:{.  If  the  Christian,  then,  may  know  that  he  is  forgiven,  how  is  this 
ledge  to  be  attained  V    The  twofold  testimony  of  the  Spirit  and 
declares  it  Romans  viii,  16. 

•1.  But  does  the  Holy  Spirit  give  his  testimony  directly  to  the  mi 
mediately  by  our  own  spirits,  as  Bishop  Bull  and  Mr.  Scott  a 
To  the  latter  doctrine  wo  object, — that  the  witness  is  still  that 
own  spirit;  and  that  but  one  witness  is  allowed,  while  St.  Paul  i 
of  two. 

5.  Neither  the  consciousness  of  genuine  repentance^  nor  that  oi  fc 

consciousness  of  adoption ;  and  if  hothing  more  be  afforded,  tl 
dence  of  forgiveness  is  only  that  of  mere  inference. 

6.  '*But  are  not  the  froits  of  the  Spirit,  love,  joy,  i>eacc,  &o.,  snf 
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proof  of  our  adoption,  witfaoat  a  more  direct  teflCimony  T*  Nay : 
these  yery  fruits  (at  least  love,  joy,  and  peace,  which  cannot  be 
leparated  from  the  others)  presuppose  not  only  a  pardon,  but  a 
dear  penuagian  of  that  pardon. 

Ae  witness  of  the  Spirit  is  direct,  then,  and  not  mediate;  nor  is  this  a  new 
<loctri]ift,  as  may  be  ea^y  shown  by  quotations  from  Luther,  Hooper,  Andrew, 
^<Aer,  Hooker,  &c  The  second  testimony  is  that  of  our  own  qpirits,  not  to 
^iictof  our  adoption  directly,  but  to  the  &ct  that  we  have,  in  truth,  re- 
<^md  the  Spirit  of  adoption,  and  that  we  are  under  no  delusive  impressions. 


(0.)— ON  THE  EXTENT  OP  THE  ATONEMENT. 

(Ch.  xzv-xxviiL) 

Ae  Qilvinistic  controversy  forms  a  dear  case  of  appeal  to  the  Scriptures, 
'^^T^vhoae  light  we  propose  to  examine  it    In  regard  to  the  extent  of 

^  Vqf fniporition  is,  that  Jesus  Christ  did  so  die  for  all  men,  as  to  make  fol- 

mtkm  attainable  hy  all  men,  (pp.  285-288,)  and  we  prove  it  by 
VI*  Pwgcfl  which  expressly  declare  the  doctrine. 

(a.)  Those  which  say  tluit  Christ  died  *^for  all  men,"  and  speak  of  his 

deifth  as  an  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world, 
(b.)  Those  which  attribute  an  equal  extent  to  the  death  of  Christ,  as  to 
the  effects  of  the  fall. 
2*  Passages  which  necessarily  imply  the  doctrine,  viz. : — 
(a)  Those  which  declare  that  Christ  died,  not  only  for  those  that  are 

saved,  but  for  those  who  do  or  may  perish, 
(b.)  Those  which  make  it  the  duty  of  men  to  believe  the  gospel ;  and 

place  them  under  guilt,  and  the  penalty  of  death,  for  rejecting  it 
(c)  Those  in  which  men's  failure  to  obtain  salvation  is  placed  to  the  ac- 
count of  their  own  opposing  wills,  and  made  wholly  their  own  fault. 

**'  We  have  to  consider  what  our  opponents  have  to  urge  against  Oiese  plain 
statements  of  Scripture,    In  the  first  place,  they  have  no  |ext  whatever 
to  adduce  which  declares  that  Christ  did  not  die  for  the  salvation  of 
all,  as  lilerally  as  those  which  declare  that  he  did  so  die.    They  merely 
attempt  to  explain  away  the  force  of  the  passages  we  have  adduced. 
Thus— 
t  To  our  fint  class  of  texts  they  object  that  the  terms,  *^  all  men,''  and  "•  the 
wortd,"  are  sometimes  used  in  Scripture  in  a  limited  sense,    lliis  may 
be  granted ;  but  the  true  question  yet  remains,  whether  in  the  above- 
cited  passages  they  can  be  understood  except  in  the  largest  sense.    We 
deny  this, 
(1.)  Because  the  unufersal  sense  of  the  terms  used  is  confirmed  eithi^r 
by  the  context  of  the  passages  in  which  they  occur,  or  by  otfaor 
Scriptures. 
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(2.)  Nor  can  the  phnfles  "  the  woridy"  &c^  be  paraphrased  aa  '^  the  work 
of  the  elect;"  fixr 
a.)  The  elect  are  in  Scripture  disHngmshed  firom  the  workL 
b.)  The  common  division  of  mankind  in  the  New  Testament,  is  ink 

only  two  parts,  viz.,  the  disciples  of  Christ,  and  "  the  world." 
c.)  When  the  redemption  is  spoken  of,  it  often  includes  bodi  those 

who  had  been  chosen  out  of  the  world,  and  those  who  remained 

still  of  the  world, 
d.)  In  the  general  commisaon,  **  Go  fe  into  aU  the  world,"  the  ezpres 

sion  "  into  "  has  its  fullest  latitude  of  meaning, 
e.)  This  restrictive  interpretation  gives  gross  absurdity  to  several  pas 

sages  of  Scripture.    John  iii,  16-18.    (Pp.  291,  292.^ 

2.  To  our  second  class  of  texts — those  which  imply  the  unrestricted  extent 

of  Chrisf  s  death— certain  qualifying  answers  are  given.   (Pp.  29S- 

806.)    Thus— 
(1.)  As  to  those  which  speak  of  Christ  having  died  for  them  AatpeHiL 

a.)  "  Destroy  not  him,"  &c.  Bom.  xiv,  15.  Poole's  paraphrtfe  on  llii 
text,  **  for  whom,  in  the  judgment  of  charity,  we  may  mppoii 
Christ  died,"  completely  counteracts  the  argument  of  the  apostle 
Scott,  also,  by  exjdaining  this  as  a  **  caution  against  doing  anytfainf 
which  has  a  tendency  to  destroy,"  takes  away,  completely,  the  mo 
tive  on  which  the  admonition  is  grounded. 

b.)  **  Denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them,"  &c.  2  Peter  ii,  1.  The  in 
tcrpretations  of  Scott  and  Poole  are  evasions  of  the  force  of  thi 
text,  which  is,  that  their  offence  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  of 
Christ  having  bought  them. 

c.)  The  case  of  the  apostates,  Heb.  vi,  4-8,  and  x,  26-81.  Calvinist 
deny  that  the  apostates  referred  to  wore  ever  true  believers,  oi 
capable  of  becoming  such.    But, 

1.  Paul  did  not  hold  out  that  to  the  Hebrews  as  a  terrcn:  which  h4 

knew  to  be  impossible. 

2.  If  these  apostates  never  were  believers,  they  could  not  be  admo 

nitory  exan^los. 
8.  To  represent  their  case  as  a  **  falling  away  " — if  it  had  never  beei 
hopeful — was  an  absurdity  of  which  Paul  would  not  be  goilty. 

4.  But  what  the  apostle  afHrms  of  their  previous  state,  cleariy  show: 
*        that  it  had  been  a  state  of  salvation. 

5.  The  Calvinistic  interpretations  are  below  the  force  of  the  term 

employed;  and  they  are  above  the  character  of  reprobates. 
(2.)  As  to  those  which  make  it  the  duty  of  men  to  believe  the  gospel 
and  threaten  them  with  punishment  for  not  believing, — the  Calvin 
istic  reply  is,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  all  men  to  believe  the  goepel 
whether  they  are  interested  in  die  death  of  Christ  or  not ;  and  tha 
they  are  guilty  and  deserving  of  punishment  for  not  believing.  (P 
801.)    But  if  Christ  died  not  for  all  such  persons,  we  think  it  plaii 
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that  it  cannot  be  their  dntj  to  believe  tiiegofpri;  and  to  settle  this 
point,  we  nuut  determine  what  is  meant  by  beHeting  the  gospel. 
Tbe  fidth  which  the  gospel  requires  of  all,  is,  <<  trost  in  oar  Lord 
Jeeoi  Christ:^  true  fiutiit  then,  and  not  merely  assent,  is  implied  in 
belioTing  the  gospel  But  of  those  for  whom  Christ  did  not  die,  snch 
fiutt  cannot  be  required ;  for, 

1.  ItisinqMsnUe. 

2.  God  could  not  command  what  he  never  intended; 
9b  What  00  are  boond  to  beUeve  in,  is  true. 

(8.)  As  to  the  kst  dass  of  texts,  vis.,  those  which  impute  the  blame  and 

fonlt  of  their  non-salvation  to  men  themselves,  the  common  reply  is, 

that  if  men  wiUed  to  come  to  Christ,  they  would  have  life ;  (p. 

908;)  but, 

1.  Put  the  question  to  the  non-eleot;  and  mther  it  is  possible  for  them 

to  come  to  Christ,  or  it  is  not :  if  the  former,  then  they  may  come 

to  Christ  withoul  receiving  salvation ;  if  the  latter,  then  the  bar  to 

^v        their  salvation  is  not  in  themselves. 

:--  S.  The  argument  from  this  class  c^  texts  is  not  exhausted;  for  they 
expre$dy  exchide  God  ton  aU  participation  in  the  destruction  of 
sinners.  ^  God  wiUeth  all  men  to  be  saved,"  &c.  Texts  which 
gave  rise  to  the  ancient  notion  of  a  secret  and  revealed  will  of 
God :  a  subterfuge  to  which  perhaps  few  Calvinists  in  the  present 
dio^  are  disposed  to  resort 

BXTINT  OF  THE  ATONEMENT — CONTINUED.   (Ch.  XXVi.) 

As  the  Calvinists  have  no  dtr^c^  texts  in  support  of  their  doctrine,  they  re- 
sort miunly  to  implication  and  inference.  The  words  election,  ceding, 
and  forehunoledget  are  much  relied  upon  in  their  arguments.  We 
shall  now  proceed  to  examine  the  Scriptural  meaning  of  them. 

L  Election.    Three  kinds  of  election  are  mentioned  in  Scripture. 

(L)  That  of  individuals  to  perform  some  special  service :  e.  g.,  Cyrus  was 
elected  to  rebufld  the  temple ;  Paul,  to  be  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

(IL)  ChUecUve  election.  (Pp.  808-897.) 
(a.)  Explanation  of  its  use  in  Scripture. 

1.  Of  the  Jewi^  as  the  chosen  people  of  God.  (P.  806.) 

2.  Of  the  calling  of  believers  in  all  nations  to  be  in  reality  what  the 

Jews  had  been  typically.  (Pp.  808-810.) 
(b.)  Inquiry  as  to  its  effect  upon  the  extent  of  the  atonement 
1.  With  reqpect  to  the  ancient  election  of  the  Jewish  church. 
(1.)  That  election  did  not  secure  the  salvation  of  every  Jew  in- 
dividually. 
(2.)  Suffieieni  means  of  salvation  were  left  to  the  non-elect  Gentiles. 
(8.)  Nay,  the  eleetiim  of  the  Jews  was  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
tib»OsitaM    tsi6itwiinidsiatty  and  djjfasespmtnal  truth. 
Vol.  L— E. 
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2.  With  respect  to  the  electkm  of  the  CkrisHan  Church. 
(1.)  Thai  electioii  does  not  inftlliUy  secure  the  saiTatkm  otf  the 

Christian. 
(2.)  It  concludes  nothing  against  the  salvalnlity  of  those  who  are  not 

in  the  church. 
(8.)  Christians  are  thus  elected,  not  in  consequence  of,  or  in  ordci 

to,  the  exclusion  of  others ;  but  for  the  benefit  of  others  as  well 

as  themselTes. 
(c.)  CoUecHve  election  is  frequently  confounded  with  penonal  electioo, 
by  Galvinistic  commentators,  espedally  in  their  expositions  of 

Paul's  Discoubsb.  Romans  ix-xi.  (Pp.  812-887.) 

L  Which  we  shall  examine,  ^rsf,  to  determine  whether  personal  or  col- 
Uctive  election  be  the  subject  of  it  (Pp.  812-825.) 
(1.)  The  exdusbn  of  the  Jew  is  the  first  topic :  the  righteousneas  of 
ip^iich  exclusion  Paul  vindicates  against  the  olijections  raited  in 
the  minds  of  the  Jews, 
a.)  By  showing  that  God  had  limited  the  covenant  to  a  part  of  the 
descendants  of  Abraham:  (1.)  In  the  case  of  the  desoendanti 
of  Jacob  himself.    (2.)  From  Jacob  he  ascends  to  Abraham, 
V.  7.    (8.)  The  instance  of  Isaac's  children,  v.  10-13.    On  the 
passage,  "  Jacob  have  I  loved,  but  Esau  have  I  hated,"  whicfa 
has  often  been  perverted,  we  remark:  1.  The  apostle  is  here 
speaking  of  ^  the  seed,"  intended  in  the  promise.    2.  This  if 
proved  by  Gen.  xxv,  28 :  "  Two  nations  are  in  thy  womb,"  etc. 
8.  Instances  of  individual  reprobation  would  have  been  imperti- 
nent to  the  i^KMrtle's  purpose, 
b.)  By  asking  the  objecting  Jews  to  say  whether  in  these  instancea 
there  was  a  failure  of  God's  covenant  with  Abraham,  (p.  814,) 
he  expressly  denies  any  unrighteousness  in  them.    But  those 
who  would  interpret  these  passages  as  referring  to  personal  un- 
conditional election  and  reprobation,  are  bound  to  show  hon 
they  could  be  righteous,  (P.  815.) 
c)  By  the  statement,  **  So  then,  it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,"  etc.— 
containing  a  beautiful  allusion  to  the  case  of  Isaac  and  Esau. 
(2.)  The  next  point  of  the  discourse  is,  to  show  that  God  exercises  the 
prerogative  c^  making  some  notorious  sinners  the  special  objects  of 
his  displeasure,  (P.  816.)    Here  again  the  example  is  taken  from 
the  Jewish  Scriptures;  but  observe,  it  is  not  Ishmael  or  Esau^ 
but  Pharaoh,  a  Gentile,  who  was  a  most  appropriate  example  to 
illustrate  the  case  of  the  body  of  the  unbelieving  Jews,  who  were, 
when  the  apostle  wrote,  under  the  sentence  of  a  terrible  excision. 
(8.)  In  verse  nineteen  tiie  Jew  is  again  introduced  as  an  objectnr: 
"Why  doth  he  yet  find  firaltr  &c  (P.  817.) 
(a.)  This  okgeothNi,  and  ikt  apQeUcni  i«ply,  are  ntually  interpreltd 
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as  inenlcatiiig  upon  nAtkNU  Tuited  with  penal  inflictions,  the 
impropriety  of  debating  the  case  with  God.    lliis  interpretation 
b  hardly  satisfiKtory ;  for, 
1.  What  end  is  answered  by  teaching  a  hopeless  peofrfe  not  to  ^  re- 
ply against  God  r 
S.  J£  this  be  the  meaning,  the  apostle's  allosion  to  the  parable  of 
the  prophet,  Jer.,  chap,  xriii,  is  inappropriate ;  as  that  parable 
supposes  the  time  of  trial,  as  to  such  nations,  to  be  not  vet 
past 
S.  ^  Dishonour"  is  not  destruction ;  no  potter  makes  a  vessel  on 

purpose  to  destroy  it  (P.  818.) 
4.  This  interpretation  supposes  that  the  body  of  the  Jewish  nation 
had  arrived  already  at  a  state  of  dereliction,  which  is  not 
the  case, 
(b.)  A  diQerent  view  of  this  part  of  Paul's  discourse  is  presented. 
(P.  819.)     The  objection  of  the  Jew  goes  upon  the  ground  of 
predestination,  which  is  refuted,  *not  conceded,  by  the  apostle,  ^ 
asibUows: — 

1.  The  **  vessel "  was  not  made  *'  unto  dishonour,**  until  the  clar 

had  been  **  marred  f*  i.  e.,  the  Je^  wer^  not  dislionoured 
until  they  had  failed  to  conform  with  the  design  of  God. 

2.  Jeremiah,  interpreting  ihe  parable,  represents  the  **  disho- 

noured" as  within   the   reach  of  the  divine  favour  upon 
repentance. 

3.  What  follows  verse  twenty-two,  serves  still  further  to  silence 

the  objector.  The  temporal  punishment  of  the  Jews  in  Judea 
is  alluded  to  by  the  apostle,  as  a  proof  both  of  sovereignty 
and  justice ;  but  that  punishment  does  not  preclude  the  salva- 
bility  of  the  race.  (P.  321.) 
(c)  The  metaphor  of  "  vessels"  is  still  employed;  but  by  *'  vesseb 
of  dishonour,"  and  *'  vessels  of  wrath,"  the  iqxMtle  means  vessels 
in  different  conditions.    The  Jirst,  being  part  of  the  prophecy 
which  signified  the  dishonoured  state  in  which  the  Jews,  for 
punishment  and  correction,  were  placed    under  captivity  in 
Babylon :  the  second,  with  reference  to  the  prophecy  in  nine- 
teenth Jeremiah,  had  relation  to  the  coming  destruction  of  the 
temple,  dty,  and  polity  of  the  Jews,  by  the  Romans.     There 
eoold  be  no  complaint  of  injustice  or  unrighteousness,  in  i*egar«l 
to  this  destruction ;  for, 

1.  It  was  brought  upon  themselves  by  their  own  sins.  (F.  324.) 

2.  Moreover,  tiiese  vessels  (adapted  to  destruction  by  their  own 

sins)  were  endured  with  much  long«uficring. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  chapters  contain  nothing  but  what  refers  to  the 
^^Oeetive  rejection  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the  collective  election  of  all  believ* 
"^  Jews  and  Gentiles  into  die  visible  Church  of  God.    The  discourse,  then 
^  only  be  interpreted  of  ooUecttve  dectioii ;  and  we  now  proceed^ 
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IL  To  examine  it  MC(»icKjf,  with  reference  to  the  qne^^ 

election^  that  is,  an  election  of  penons  to  eternal  U£e  without  reipec 

to  their  faith  or  obedience.  (Pp.  826-887.)    Such  election  finds  » 

place  in  this  chapter,  though  there  are  serenl  instances  of  unoon 

didonal  election ;  but  we  deny  that  the  q>iritoal  blessings  of  piet; 

spring  necessarily  from  it,  or  that  unbelief  and  ruin  foUow  in  lik 

manner  non-election.    The  discourse  abundantij  refutes  such  opin 

ions.  (P.  827.) 

(1.)  The  descendants  of  Abraham  in  the  line  of  Isaac  and  Jacob  wer 

elected,  but  true  fiuth  and  sahation  did  not  ifoUow  as  in&llibl 

consequents.    So  were  the  Gentiles  at  length  elected,  but  obedi 

ence  and  salvation  did  not  necessarily  follow. 

(2.)  The  cases  of  nonaction  or  rejection  were  not  infallibly  fbUowei 

by  unbelief,  disobedience,  and  punishment :  e.  g.,  the  Tshmaelitr 

-—the  Edomites — the  rejected  Jews  in  the  apostolic  age.  (P[ 

828,  829.) 

(8.)  The  only  argument  of  any  weight,  for  the  ground  that  indmAnd 

are  intended  in  this  discourse,  is,  that  as  none  are  acknowledgei 

to  be  the  true  church  but  true  belieTeis,  therelbre  indiTidui 

election  to  eternal  life  most  necessarily  be  included  in  the  notioi 

of  collective  election ;  and  that  true  belieyers  only,  under  boti 

the  M  and  new  dispensations,  constituted  the  *^  election*' — tb 

^  remnant  according  to  the  election  of  grace."  (P.  880.)    In  thi 

argiunent  there  is  much  error. 

1.  It  is  a  mere  assumption,  that  the  spiritual  Israelites,  in  oppositioi 

to  IsraeUtes  by  birth,  are  anywhere  called  the  **  election,"  o 
the  "  remnant,'*  &c. 

2.  It  is  not  true,  that  under  the  old  dispensation  the  election  of  whie 

the  apostle  speaks  was  confined  to  the  spiritual  seed  of  Abn 
ham :  e.  g.,  case  of  Esau  and  Jacob  and  their  descendants. 

8.  This  notion  is  often  grounded  on  a  mistaken  view  of  verses  6- 
in  this  chapter :  the  view,  namely,  that  in  (his  passage  F^ul  die 
tinguishee  between  the  spiritual  Israelites  and  those  of  natnn 
descent;  while  the  &ct  is,  that  he  distinguishes  between  th 
descendants  of  Abraham  in  a  certain  Une,  and  his  other  dc 
scendants. 

4.  Though  we  grant  that  the  election  of  bodies  of  men  to  churc 
privil^^  involves  tiie  election  of  individnab  into  the  tni 
church, — still  this  last,  as  Scripture  plainly  testifies,  is  not  xa 
conditional,  as  the  fbrmer  is,  but  depends  upon  their  repentlmc 
and&itL 

We  have  thus  shown  that  the  apostle  treats  of  unconditional  eoUectiv 
election,  but  not  of  unconditional  individual  election. 

(in.)  Hie  third  kind  of  election  kperfowd  election,  or  the  choioe  of  indi 
vidnab  to  be  the  hein  of  eternal  life.  (P.  887.) 
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Ai)  It  if  not  denied  tiiat  tme  belieyen  are  styled  in  Scripture  the  ^*  elect 
of  God  f  but  the  question  arises,  What  is  the  import  of  that  act  of 
grace  which  is  termed  ''an  election?"  We  find  it  explained  in  two 
dear  passages  of  Scripture.  To  be  elected,  is  to  be  separated  from 
<*tfae  iforid,"  and  to  be  '*  sanctified  by  the  Sjurit,  and  by  the  blood 
flf  Christ;*  hence,  election  is  not  only  an  act  done  in  tme^  bat  sab- 
aaqnent  to  the  administration  of  the  means  of  salvation. 

K)  The  Cahrinistic  doctrine,  that  God  hath  fitxn  eternity  chosen  unto 
salmtion  a  set  number  of  men  wdo  fiuth  and  final  salration,  pre- 
sents a  different  aspect,  and  requires  an  appeal  to  the  Word  of  God. 
It  has  two  parts :  1.  The  choosing  of  a  determinate  number  of  men  : 
and,  2.  That  this  election  is  unconditiimal.  (P.  888.) 

A.  As  to  the  ehooting  of  a  determinate  number  of  men,  it  is  allowed 

by  CalTinists  that  they  have  no  express  Scriptural  evidence  for 
this  tenet    And 

(1.)  As  to  God*s  eternal  purpose  to  elect,  we  know  nothing  except 
firom  revelation ;  and  that  declares,  (a)  that  he  willeth  all  men 
to  be  saved :  (b)  that  Christ  died  for  all  men,  in  order  to 
the  salvation  of  all:  and  (c)  the  decree  of  God  is,  "He  that 
believed  shall  be  saved,  nod  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be 
damned  ;**  and  if  God  be  unchangeable,  this  must  have  been  his 
decree  fiom  all  eternity :  (d)  if  the  fitult  of  men's  destruction 
fies  in  (hemsdve* — as  we  have  proved — ^then  the  number  of  the 
elect  is  capable  of  increa$e  and  diminution. 

(2.)  This  doctrine  necessarily  carries  with  it  that  of  the  unconditional 
reprobation  of  all  mankind  except  the  elect,  which  cannot  be 
leoondled,  (a)  with  the  love  of  God ;  (b)  with  the  wisdom  of 
God ;  (c)  with  the  ffrace  of  God ;  (d)  with  the  compassion  of 
God ;  (e)  with  the  justice  of  God ;  (f )  with  the  sincerity  of  God ; 
(g)  with  the  Scriptural  doctrine  that  God  is  no  respecter  of 
persons;  (h)  with  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  M^  eternal  salvation 
of  infants;  (i)  and,  finally,  with  the  proper  end  of  punitive 
justice. 

B.  We  consider  now  the  second  branch  of  this  doctrine,  viz.,  that  per- 

sonal election  is  unconditional.  (F.  845.) 

(1.)  According  to  this  doctrine,  the  Church  of  God  is  constituted  on 
the  sole  principle  of  the  divine  purpose,  not  upon  the  basu 
of  fiiith  and  obedience,  which  manifestly  contradicts  the  Word 
of  God. 

(2.)  This  doctrine  of  election  without  respect  to  faith  contradicts  the 
history  of  the  commencement  and  first  constitution  of  the  Church 
of  Christ. 

(8.)  There  is  no  such  doctrine  in  Scripture  as  the  election  of  indi- 
viduals unto  faith ;  and  it  is  inconsistent  with  several  passages 
which  speak  expressly  of  personal  election  :  e.  g.,  John  xv,  n» ; 
1  Peter  i,  2;  2  Thess.  ii,  13, 14.  (Pp.  347,  348.) 
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(4.)  There  is  another  clan  of  texts,  referring  to  believen,  not  indi 
TiduaUy,  bat  as  a  bod7  forming  the  Church  of  Christ,  whid 
texts,  containing  the  toord  election,  are  ingenioosly  or  perverae] 
applied  by  Calvinists  to  the  support  (»f  their  doctrine,  when  L 
fiu;t  they  do  not  contain  it  Such  is  Eph.  i,  4-6.  Now  in  re 
gard  to  this  text,  it  might  be  shown,  (a)  that  if  personal  electio 
were  contained  in  it,  the  choice  spoken  of  is  not  of  men  merel} 
but  of  believing  men ;  but  (b)  it  does  not  contain  the  doctrin 
of  personal  election,  but  that  of  the  eternal  purpose  of  God  t 
constitute  his  viable  church  no  longer  upon  the  ground  of  d< 
scent  from  Abraham,  but  on  that  c€  faith  in  Chri$t, 

(5.)  Finally,  the  Calvinisdc  doctrine  has  no  stronger  passage  to  lea 
upon.  (F.  S51.)  AVe  conclude  by  asking,  if  this  doctrine  b 
true,  (a.)  Why  are  we  commanded  "  to  make  our  eUctian  sure  ? 
(b.)  Where  does  Scripture  tell  us  of  elect  wibelievers  t  (c. 
And  how  can  the  Spirit  of  truth  convince  such  of  sin  and  dange 
when  they  are,  in  facty  in  no  danger  ? 


IL  Having  thus  considered  election,  we  come  now  to  examine  those  text 
which  speak  of  the  calling  and  predestination  of  believers. 

(L)  The  words  <*  ccdl "  and  <*  calling  **  occur  frequently  in  the  New  Tests 
ment    The  parable  in  Matthew  xxii,  1-14,  seems  to  have  given  ris 
to  many  of  these ;  and  a  clear  interpretation  of  it  will  explain  the  ut 
of  the  phrase  in  most  other  passages, 
a.)  Three  classes  of  persons  are  called  in  the  parable.    (1.)  The  disobc 
dient  persons  who  made  light  of  the  call.    (2.)  Those  embraced  ii 
the  class  of  **  destitute  of  the  wedding  garment"    (3.)  The  approvo< 
guests, 
b.)  As  to  the  call  itself.    (1.)  The  three  classes  are  on  an  equality.     (2. 
No  irresistible  influence  is  employed.    (3.)  They  are  called  into  i 
company,  or  society,  before  which  the  banquet  is  spread. 
These  views  explain  the  passages  in  which  the  term  is  used  in  the  eph 
ties :  in  none  of  them  is  the  exclusive  calling  of  any  set  number  ol 
men  contained. 

(II.)  The  Synod  of  Dort  attempt  (p.  355)  to  reason  the  doctrine  from  Bo 
mans  viii,  30.  But  this  passage  says  nothing  of  a  *^  set  and  determinate 
number  of  men,"  It  treats  indeed  of  the  privileges  and  hopes  of  be 
lievers,  but  not  as  secured  to  them  by  any  such  decree  as  the  Synoc 
of  Dort  advocates ;  for, 
(1.)  The  matter  would  have  been  out  of  place  in  St  Faul*s  lofty  con 

elusion  of  his  high  ai^ument  on  justification  by  fiiith. 
(2.)  The  context  relieves  the  text  of  the  appearance  of  favouring  th< 

doctrine. 
(3.)  The  apostle  does  indeed  speak  of  the  foreknowledge  of  believen 
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teken  dktnbatiTely  and  penonaUj^,  to  ckorch  priTileges ;  but  this 
•trengllwps  oar  aignment  against  the  use  of  the  passage  made  by 
the  Sjmod  of  Dort ;  for  1.  Foreknowledge  may  be  simple  appro¥aI» 
as  in  Bomanszi,  2 ;  and  2.  If  it  be  taken  in  this  passage  in  the  sense 
of  simple  prescience,  it  will  come  to  the  same  issue ;  for  believers,  if 
fiyeknown  at  all,  in  any  other  sense  than  all  men  are  foreknown, 
mnst  have  been  foreknown  <u  believers. 
(4.)  Aa  to  ihd  predeitinatUm  spoken  of  in  the  text,  the  way  is  now  dear : 
the  foreknaum  heUevers  were  predestinated,  called,  justified,  and 
gioiified. 

SxAnnrATiON  or  oertain  passages  of  Scbiftuke  supposed  to 

LOflT  THE  EXTENT  OP  ChBIST'S  REDEMPTION.   (Ch.  XXVii.) 

1.  John  vi,  37 :  ^^  All  that  the  Father  giveth  to  me  shall  come  to  me ;  and 
him  that  oometfi  to  me,  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out"  The  Calvinistic  view 
of  this  text  is,  that  a  certain  number  were  ^^gwen"  to  Christ;  and  as 
none  others  can  came  to  him,  the  doctrine  of  distinguishing  grace  b  e»- 
tiOilished. 
Cl-}  Our  first  objection  to  this  view  is,  that  Chriat  placed  the  reason  of  the 

Jews*  not  coming,  in  tkemielves,  John  v,  38, 40,  44, 46. 
(%)  Hie  phrase,  ^*^tobe  given  "  by  the  Father  to  Christ,  is  abundantly  ex- 
plaiiied  by  the  context 

2.  Matthew  xx,  15,  16.  The  Calvinbtic  view  here  is,  that  God  has  a  right, 
on  the  prindpte  of  pure  sovereignty,  to  afibrd  grace  to  some,  and  to 
leave  others  to  perish  in  their  sins.  The  fact  that  this  passage  is  the  con- 
dnsioo  of  the  parable  of  the  vineyard,  is  sufficient  refutation  of  the  in- 
terpretation. 

i.  2  Timothy  ii,  19.    This  text  bears  no  friendly  aspect  toward  Calvinism. 

4*  Mn  X,  26 :  ^  But  ye  believe  not,  because  ye  are  not  of  my  sheep,  as  I 
uid  nnto  jrou."  It  is  a  sufficient  reply  to  the  Calvinistic  view  of  this 
text,  to  state  that  men  are  called  "  the  sheep  of  Christ "  in  regard  to  their 
qmdiiies  and  acUj  and  not  with  reference  to  any  supposed  transaction 
between  the  Father  and  Christ 

5.  Jolia  xiii,  18.  The  term  *^  knew  "  in  this  text  is  evidently  used  in  the  seoiw 
of  discriminating  character. 

^'  John  XV,  16.  The  word  *^  choiten  "  in  this  text  is  gratuitously  interpreted 
(by  Calvinists)  as  relating  to  an  eternal  election ;  but  Christ  had  **  chosen 
them  9ui  of  the  worlds*'  which  must  have  been  done  in  time. 

^  i  Timothy  i,  9 :  ^  Who  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  a  holy  calling/* 
&c.  No  personal  election  spoken  of  here.  The  parallel  passage,  Sph. 
iii,  4-^,  ahows  that  the  apostle  was  speaking  of  the  divine  purpose  to  form 
the  church  out  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles. 
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8.  AotB  ziiif  48 :  "  And  as  many  as  were  ordamed  to  eternal  life  bdiered." 
(1.)  If  the  Grentiles,  who  believed,  only  did  80  becansetiiey  were  ^ordained'*' 

00  to  do,  then  the  Jews,  who  beUeved  not,  were  not  goilty,  as  it  is  al- 
finned,  of  pumvG  the  word  awat  tram  them. 

(2.)  The  CalTinistic  view  carries  with  it  the  notion  that  off  die  elect  Gen- 
tiles at  Antioch  befiered  of  once^BXtd  that  no  more  remained  to  be  con- 
verted. 

(8.)  Some  Calvinists  render  the  words  *^  determined^*'  or  '^ardered,*  for 
eternal  Eft. 

(4.)  In  no  place  in  the  New  Testament  where  the  same  wotd  occurs,  ii  it 
ever  employed  to  convey  the  meaning  of  destiny,  or  predestinstion. 

9.  Lake  z,  20.    Our  Calvinistic  friends  finget,  in  interpreting  this  text,  that 

names  may  be  "  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  life." 

10.  Fkov.  zvi,  4.  The  true  meaning  is,  that  God  renders  even  those  who 
have  made  themselves  wicked,  the  means  of  i^orifying  his  justice  in 
their  punishment 

11.  John  zii,  87-40.  Quotation  from  Isaiah.  In  examining  this  passage,  we 
find, 

(1.)  That  it  dtfBi  not  affirm  tibat  the  eyes  of  the  Jew  diould  be  fatinded  hj 
a  divine  agency,  as  Mr.  Scott  and  the  Galvinists  ruwimnfti  Jn  every 
view  of  the  passage,  the  responsible  agent  is  "this  fboflb**— 4be 
perverse  and  obstinate  Jews  themselves. 

(2.)  A  simple  prophecy  is  not  a  declaration  of  pwrpoie  at  all ;  but  tiie  de- 
claration of  a  future  event 

(8.)  Even  admitting  the  Calvinistic  view  of  tins  passage,  it  would  afford  no 
proof  of  general  election  and  reprobation,  since  it  has  application  to 
the  unbelieving  part  of  the  Jews  only. 

1 2.  Jude  4.    These  certain  men  had  h^en  foretold  in  the  Scriptures,  or  tiMr 

punirimient  predicted.    There  is  nothing  here  of  eternal  puipose. 

18.  1  Cor.  iv,  7:  "For  who  maketh  thee  to  differ  from  another?*    A  ftr 

vourite  aigument  with  Galvinists  is  founded  on  this  text;  and  a  diiemma 

raised  on  the  supposition  of  gospel  offers  being  made  to  two  men,  why 

one  accepts  and  tiie  other  rejects?    They  answer  that  deetton  eiome 

solves  the  question.    But, 

(1.)  Put  the  question  as  to  one  man,  at  two  different  periods ;— and  efee> 

tion  win  not  solve  this  difficulty :  of  ooune,  then,  it  will  not  aohe  the 

other. 

(2.)  The  question  of  the  apostie  has  reference  to  gift»  and  endommenu^  not 

to  a  difference  in  religious  state. 
(8.)  Following  out  their  view,  the  doctrine  would  fidlow,  that  snffieieney 
of  grace  is  denied   to  the  wicked, — which  would  remove  aD  their 
responsibility. 
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14.  Atit§  XTiii,  9, 10 :  **  .  .  .  fior  I  hATe  much  people  in  diis  city."  Thif 
maj  Mewa,  either  that  there  were  many  deTOvt  people  in  the  city,  or 
thai  tfiere  iroold  be  many  subsequently  converted  there. 


fsBoans  wmoH  ldot  thx  xxtsnt  or  the  dkath  or  Cbbibt. 

(Ch.  xxTiiL) 

WednU  notice  in  this  chapter  the  doctrines  of  predestination,  etc 

.Mm  tiaiad  By  CaMn  hmtdfi  and  (y  Cahimsiic  theohgiana  and  ekurdiM^ 
(Pp.  Wl-4100 

(X)  OMn. 

1.  Btrtement  of  his  ofnnions,  firam  ibe ''  Institutes.''  (F]p.  S81, 882.) 
%  Bb  answers  to  objections  shown  to  be  weak  and  futile,  (pp.  883, 
184,)  e.  g., 
a.)  The  objection  that  the  system  is  unj^ut :  which  he  answers  by  as- 
serting that  it  is  the  ^rill  of  God :  thus  making  four  evasions — 1, 
«,S,4. 
b.)  The  objection  that  if  corruption  is  the  cause  of  man's  destruction, 
the  corruption  itself  was  an  effect  of  the  divine  decree :  which  he 
answers  by  referring  again  to  the  sovereign  will  of  God.  (P.  884.) 
8.  Ks  attempts  to  reconcile  his  doctrine  with  fmm^s  demlHit,  and  to  relieve 
it  of  the  chai^  of  making  Cfod  the  aathor  of  sm,  shown  to  be  feeble 
and  contradictory.  (Pp.  885-887.) 

4.  EBs  system  not  reducable  to  sublapsarianiam.  (P.  888.) 

5.  ffis  tenets  shown  to  bc^n  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  the  first  ages. 

(P.  889.) 

6.  Their  history  from  the  time  of  Augustine  to  Calvin.  (P.  890.) 

(H)  CdMnUlie  theologians  and  ekurckes. 
1.  Three  leading  theories  prevalent  among  the  reformed  churches  prior 
to  the  Synod  of  Dort 
ai)  Suproiapsarian,    (1.)  Decree :  to  si^ve  certain  men  by  grace,  and 
to  condemn  others  by  justice.    (2.)  Means :  creation  of  Adam, 
and  ordination  of  sin.    (8.)    Operation :  irresistible  grace,  pro- 
ducing fiuth  and  final  salvation.    (4.)  Result :  that  reprobates  have 
no  grace,  and  no  capacity  of  believing  and  of  being  saved.  (Pp. 
891,  892.) 

b.)  Also  supitifapMirtan,  but  differing  somewhat  from  (a.),  viz.,  that  it 
does  not  lay  down  the  creation  or  the  &11  as  a  mediate  cause,  fore- 
ordained of  Gfod  for  the  execution  of  the  decree  of  reprobation ; 
but  yet  Arminius  shows  that,  according  to  this  view,  the  &11  is  a 
necessary  means  for  its  exercise,  and  thus  God  is  made  the  author 
of  sin.  (Pp.  892,  398.) 

c.)  SMapaarian,    In  which  man,  as  the  object  of 
considered  as  ihllen. 
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(1.)  Stetement  of  the  doctrine.  Its  bans  is,  that  the  whole  hoau 
race  are  liaUe  to  eternal  death  in  oonsequenoe  of  Adam's  tnn 
gression. 

(2.)  Befbtation.  ^  The  wages  of  sin  is  death,"  but  <^  sin  is  the  tran 
gression  of  the  law." 

1.  If  the  race  be  contemplated  as  contained  seminaU^  in  Adai 

then  the  whole  race  would  have  perished  in  Adam,  withoi 
the  Youchsafement  of  mercy  to  any. 

2.  If  contemplated  as  to  have  not  only  a  potential  bnt  a  real  eoui 

enoe,  then  the  doctrine  is,  that  every  man  of  the  nee  is  al 
solutely  liable  to  eternal  death  for  the  sin  of  Adam,  to  whic 
he  was  not  a  consenting  party. 

3.  If  the  foreknowledge  of  actual  transgression  be  contempbitt 

by  the  decree,  then  the  actual  sins  of  men  are  either  evitab 
or  necessary :  if  the  former,  then  reprobates  may  be  savec 
if  the  latter,  none  are  responsible. 

4.  It  is  alleged  that  Paul  represents  all  men  under  condemnatic 

to  eternal  death  in  consequence  of  their  connexion  with  tl 

first  Adam ;  but,  (p.  897,) 

a.)  In  the  gospel  '*  this  b  the  condemnation,  that  men  lovedarl 

ness  rather  than  light"    Hence  the  previous  state  of  cm 

denmation  was  not  unalterable. 

b.)  In  Scripture,  final  condemnation  is  always  placed  upon  tl 

ground  of  actual  tin, 
c.)  The  true  sense  of  the  apostle  in  Bom.  v,  is  to  be  obtaim 
(Wmi  a  careful  ezaminadoi^of  the  entire  ailment    He 
not  representing,  as  Calvinists  have  it,  the  condition 
which  the  human  race  wotUd  have  been  if  Christ  had  n 
interposed,  but  its  actual  condition,  both  in  consequence  < 
the  fiill  of  man  and  the  intervention  of  Christ  (Pp.  S9< 
400.) 
3    Decisions  of  the  Synod  o/Dmi:  from  Scott*8  translation  of  the  ""  Jud 
mcnt  of  the  Synods  &c.f  read  in  the  great  church  at  Dort,  in  16]! 
Ry  extracts  fVtMn  Acts  i,  1,  4-«,  10,  and  1,%,  it  is  clear  that  I>r.  Heyl 
gave  a  true  summary  of  the  eighteen  articles  on  predestinalion, 
the  following  words: — ^That  God.  by  an  absolute  decree,  ha 
elected  to  salvation  a  venr  small  number  of  men,  without  any  regm 
to  their  £uth  and  obodionce  whatjioeror :  and  exdoded  from  savii 
grace  aU  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  appointed  them  by  the  same  d 
crpe  to  eternal  damnation,  without  anv  iinsard  to  their  infidelitv  ai 
im|>cniiejicy.*'  (Pp.  40l-40:.^ 

3.  Tkf  Ckwnch  o/Scotkiml  exprewes  its  doctrine  on  these  topics  in  tl 

answexit  tci  the  l^  and  ISth  qnestkins  of  its  lai^se  catechism; 
whii'h  thei^  appears  a  strict  c^mfomity  to  the  doctrines  of  Calvin. 

4.  TV  C%mrck  </  thf  Vmmkns.  in  PiedBMQt*  by  the  ronfcwkwi  of  A  ] 

1120,  estaUnh  the  doctrine  that  Chrirt  dM  for  tke  «ykatnii  of  tl 
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wiiole  wofki ;  but  in  the  teyenteenth  century  pastors  were  introduced 

from  Genevm,  and  the  Confession  of  1655  embraces  the  doctrine  and 

afanost  the  very  woids  of  Calvin  on  this  point 
6.  The  French  Churche$f  in  their  Confesnon  of  1558,  declare  CalTinistic 

sentiaientB,  but  the  expressions  are  guarded  and  carefuL 
6.  Jte  We$tmin8ter  Con/esgUm  givee  the  sentiments  of  the  English  Fres- 

bjterian  Churches,  and  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.    In  chapter  iii, 

te  doctrine  of  predestination  is  advanced  in  conformity  with  the 

noit  unmitigated  parts  of  Calvin's  Institutes. 

JL  At  kdd  in  certain  modifications  of  the  ^o/mnufic  scheme,  (F]p.  410-422.) 

(L)  Baxterianism :  advanced  by  Richard  Baxter,  in  his  treatise  of  Universal 
Rsdemption^  and  in  hb  Methodus  Theologite;  but  derived  from  the 
writings  of  Camero,  and  defended  by  Amyraut  and  others. 

1.  It  differs  finom  High  Calvinism,  as  to  the  doctrine  of  satisfiiction :  as 
the  system  explicitly  asserts  that  Christ  made  satia&ction  by  his  death 
equally  for  the  sins  of  every  man.  Baxter  draws  many  **  absurd  con- 
sequents from  the  doctrine  which  denieth  universal  satis&ction.'' 
(Pp,  413-416.) 

1  But  from  an  examination  of  his  entire  scheme,  it  amounts  only  to  this, 
— thai  although  a  conditional  satisfaction  has  been  purchased  by 
Christ  for  all  men,  yet  Christ  has  not  purchased  fbr  all  men  the 
power  of  performing  the  required  condition  of  salvation.  Baxter 
gives  to  the  elect  irresistible  effectual  grace ;  but  to  others  sufficient 
ffrace,  which  is  called  by  himself,  aptly  enough,  **  sufficient  ineffectuat 
grace.'*  He  admits  that  all  men  may  have  grace  to  briog  them 
nearer  Christ;  but  coming  nearer  to  Christ,  and  nearer  to  saving 
fidth,  are  with  him  quite  distinct  His  concern  seems  to  be,  to  show, 
not  how  the  non-elect  might  be  saved,  but  how  they  might  with  some 
plausibility  be  damned.  Quotations  from  Curcellceus,  Dr.  Womack, 
and  Mackdne,  are  in  point  (Pp.  417-421.) 

(H)  Dr,  WiUiams's  scheme  is  in  substance  the  same  as  the  theory  of  supra- 
lapnrian  reprobation.  In  all  other  mitigated  schemes,  the  *^  sufficiency 
of  grace  "  is  understood  in  Baxter's  sense.  The  labour  of  all  these 
theories  is  to  find  out  some  pretext  for  punishing  those  that  perish, 
independent  of  the  Scriptural  reason,  the  rejection  of  a  mercv  free 
lorall. 

*^Asto  their  origin.  They  seem  to  have  arisen,  not  from  a  careful  exami- 
aatioQ  of  Scripture,  but  from  metaphysical  subtleties,  for  by  these  they 
bave  at  all  times  been  chiefly  supported. 

(L)  Eternal  decrees. 
1.  Tlus  term  is  nowhere  employed  in  Soriptme :  its  sigmficatioo,  (if  it  be 
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ased  at  all,)  must  be  eontroUed  by  Scriplare.  Tlie  deeieet  of  Go 
can  only  Soriptonlly  nffufy  the  detenninatkni  of  lot  inH  in  bi 
gOTemmeiit  of  tlie  world  be  bas  made. 
S.  These  decrees  are,  in  Scriptiire,  referred  to  two  classes:  (1)  a  delei 
mination  to  do  certain  things;  and  (2)  a  determination  to  peim 
certain  things  to  be  done  bj  free  and  aecoontable  creaftares.  Th 
last  does  not  involTe  the  consequence  of  making  God  die  antfior  c 


8.  That  many  ofthediyine  decrees  are  comiM^fio;  we  hare  the  testimoByc 
Scripture,  whidi  abounds  with  ezamjdes  of  decrees  to  wbidi  coad 
tions  are  annexed.  We  have  also  instances,  as  in  the  oaae  of  S 
of  the  refocation  of  the  dirine  decrees.  (Pp.  425-428.) 

(IL)  The  prmcienee  of  Qod. 

1.  The  Cahrinistic  popular  argument  is,  that  as  the  final  oonditioB  < 

erery  man  is  foreseen,  it  must  be  certain,  and  therdfare  incTilab 
and  neoesssiy.  The  answer  is,  that  certainty  and  necessity  aie  if 
perfectly  distinct  predicamentB, — as  certainty  exists  in  tibemiDd  for 
seeing,  but  necessity  qualifies  the  action  fiireseen. 

2.  The  KkotoBtie  argument 

(a.)  The  schoolmen  dirtingnisb  between  (i.)  Scieniia  indefnUa,  d 

knowledge  of  possible  tilings,  and  (2.)  Scieniia  vutonit,  the  knoi 

ledge  which  God  has  of  all  real  existences;  to  wMdi  the  am 

predestbianans  added  (8.)  Seienda  meefio,  to  express  God*s  katon 

ledge  of  the  actions  of  free  agents,  and  the  drrine  acts  conseque 

upon  them. 

(h.)  Absolute  predestination  is  identified  with  eeientia  meiome  by  tl 

CalTinists:  illustrated  by  an  extract  from  HSTs Lectwree.  (P.  481 

The  sophistry  of  Dr.  Hill's  statement  lies  in  this,  that  the  deterain 

tk>Q  of  tiie  dnrine  will  to  produce  the  universe  is  made  to  indo 

a  determinatioa  ^  to  produce  the  whole  series  of  beingi  ai 

events  that  were  then  future  :*  while  among  the  "  beinf^*  to  1 

produced  were  some  endowed  with  finee  will    If  this  be  denk 

tlien  man  is  not  acooontaUe  fiir  his  personal  offences:  If  i 

towed,  then  his  (say)  sinfU  acts  cannot  have  been  delenniM 

in  tiie  same  manner  by  the  divine  will,  as  tiie  prodnctian  a£i 

universe  and  the  beings  which  con^Kieed  it 

(m.)  7^  kwman  wilL  (P.  485.) 
1.  CalvinistB  find  it  necessary  to  the  consistency  of  their  theory  that  t 
votitiofu,  as  well  as  the  arts,  of  man  should  be  placed  in  boodag 
and  their  doctrine  &irly  stated  is,  that  the  will  is  detemiaed  to  oi 
class  of  objects,  no  other  being  ponible.    The  Scriptaral  doefarine 
duU,  by  the  grace  of  God,  man— who  without  ^hat  grace  would 
umtHjf  incapable  of  choosing  anything  but  evil-4s  endofwed  wi 
thepQfwvrofchoQSH^goad.  (P.48t.) 
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1  Momnodenite  CblTinuto  contend  tiuit  tnungrenon  are  responsible 
tor  their  evil  aets,  because  they  are  done  wflUngly,  akhoa^  their 
viU  eodd  not  bat  choooe  ihem.  We  reply,  that  tiiis  is  only  the  case 
when  the  tune  of  trial  is  past,  as  in  derils  and  apostates ;  and  then 
only  because  these  are  personafly  guilty  of  having  vitiated  their  own 
wiDB :  bat  the  case  is  different  as  to  probatioDers ;  for, 
(1.)  It  is  decided  by  the  Word  of  God,  that  men  who  perish  might 

tftTe  "•  chosen  life."  (P.  488.) 
(S.)  TbB  nataial  reason  of  mankind  is  in  direet  opposition  to  the  doc- 
trine. (P.  439.) 
y  The  meta^yrical  doctrine  is,  that  the  will  is  swayed  by  motives  which 
arise  horn  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  man ;  bat,  (p.  489,) 
(1.)  nils  still  leaves  us  in  the  difficulty,  that  men  are  bound  by  a 

chain  of  events  estabHshed  by  an  almighty  power, 
(i.)  The  doctrine  is  contradicted  by  the  language  of  men  in  all  coun- 
tries and  ages. 
(8.)  We  deny  the  necessary  connexion  between  motive  and  volition. 
That  the  mind  acts  generally  under  the  inflaenoe  of  motives  may 
be  granted,  but  that  it  is  operated  upon  by  them  necessarily y  u 
contradicted, 
(a.)  By  ilie  &ct  of  our  often  acting  under  the  toeake$t  reason,  winch 

IS  the  character  of  all  sins  against  judgment;  and, 
(b.)  By  the  &ct  that  we  have  power  to  displace  one  motive  by 
anodier,  and  to  control  those  drcumstances  fitxn  which  motives 
flow. 

(IV.)  Tke  dwine  sovereignty.  (P.  4(12.) 
The  Cahrinistac  doctrine  is,  that  God  does  what  he  wills,  only  because  he 
wills  it.    But  it  can  be  shown  finom  Scripture,  that  the  acts  of  the 
divine  will  are  under  the  direction  of  the  divine,  unicfam,  goodness^ 
vA  justice. 

(V.)  The  case  of  heathen  nations  is  sometimes  referred  to  by  Calvinists  as 
presenting  equal  difficulties  to  those  urged  against  election  and  repro- 
bation. But  the  cases  are  not  parallel,  unless  it  be  granted  that 
heathen,  as  such,  are  excluded  from  heaven.  (P.  444.) 

1.  Heathen  are  bad  enough,  but  the  question  is  not  what  they  are,  but 

what  they  might  be:  they  are  under  the  patriarchal  dispensation ; 
and 

2.  St  Pkul  affirms  that  the  divine  law  has  not  perished  from  among  them, 

but  that  if  they  live  up  to  the  light  which  they  possess  they  may  be 
saved. 

(VL)  Irresistible  grace.  We  admit  that  man,  in  his  simply  natttral  state,  is 
insufficient  of  himself  to  think  or  do  anything  of  a  saving  tendency ; 
and  that  when  the  Holy  Spirit  is  vouchsaM,  we  are  often  entirely  pas- 
sive in  the  first  instance ;  but  we  contend  diat  the  grace  of  God  has 
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been  bestowed  upoo  all  men,  raannach  as  all  are  required  to  do  tbcHS 
things  which  have  a  saving  tendency.    These  premises 

1.  Establish  the  justice  of  God  in  the  condemnation  of  men,  and 

2.  Secure  the  glory  of  oar  salvation  to  the  grace  of  God.  (P.  448.) 


(D.)— FURTHER  BENEFITS  OF  REDEMPTION.  (Ch.  xxix.) 

I.  Entire  saneUfication  of  belicTers.  That  there  is  a  distincdon  betwm  a  ra 
generate  state  and  a  state  of  perfect  holiness,  is  sufficiently  prored  by  Ai 
exhortations  to  believers  in  1  Thess.  v,  23,  and  2  Cor.  vii,  1. 

1.  The  time  when  we  are  to  expect  this  blessing  has  been  disputed.    It  t 

admitted  that  the  soul  must  be  entirely  cleansed  before  it  can  pass  inti 
heaven,  but  many  contend  that  the  final  stroke  to  corruption  can  onh 
be  given  at  death ;  but 
(1.)  The  promise  of  sanctification  is  nowhere  restricted  in  Scxiptore  t 

the  article  of  death. 
(2.)  The  soul's  union  with  the  body  is  nowhere  represented  as  a  neeessar 

obstacle  to  its  entire  sanctification.    Romans  vii,  has  indeed  been  ad 

duced  in  proof  of  this,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  apostle  is  giving  th 

experience  of  one  yet  under  the  law,  and  not  in  a  state  of  driivwaiie 

by  Chxist 
(8.)  This  doctrine  is  disproved  by  those  passages  which  connect  sanetil 

cation  with  the  subsequent  exhibition  of  its  fruits  in  life. 
(4.)  It  is  disproved,  also,  by  all  those  passages  which  require  us  to  brin 

forth  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit;  for  these  are  required  of  us  in  perfet 

tion  and  maturity,  and  necessarily  suppose  the  entire  sanctifioatio 

of  the  soul  from  the  opposite  and  antagonist  evils. 
(5.)  This  doctrine  involves  other  antiscriptural  consequences : — that  th 

seat  of  sin  is  in  the  flesh ;  and  that  the  flesh  must  not  only  lust  again! 

the  spirit,  but  on  many  occasions  be  the  conqueror. 
We  conclude,  then,  that  as  sanctification  can  neither  be  reHairred  to  th 

hour  of  death,  nor  placed  subsequently  to  this  life,  it  is  an  attainmei 

to  which  believers  are  called  during  this  life. 

2.  The  manner  of  sanctification.  Itmaybe,  (1)  gradual,  or  (2)  instantaneou 

8.  Objections  to  this  doctrine. 

(1.)  It  supposes  future  impeccability.  Nay :  the  angob  sinned,  and  i 
did  our  first  parents. 

(2.)  It  renders  the  atonement  and  intercession  of  Christ  superfluoo 
Nay:  for  this  state  of  sanctification  is  maintained  by  the  constant  ii 
fluences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  vouchsafed  through  Christ's  intercessio 

(8.)  It  shuts  out  the  use  of  the  prayer,  **  Forgive  us  our  trespasses."  Bv 
a)  this  prayer  is  designed  for  men  in  a  mixed  condition,  b)  AU  d 
must  not  be  continued,  in  order  that  this  prayer  may  be  employe 
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And  c)  Hie  defects  and  infirmities  of  a  being  naturally  imperfect, 
are  not  inoonastent  with  moral  hdiness. 

II  Tke  figkt  to prajf  is  another  benefit  which  aocmes  to  believers;  and  so  is 

m  l%e  ipecMrf  pnmdenct  of  God. 

IF.  FteCsry  over  death  is  also  awarded  to  them. 

F.  7^  immediatti  reception  of  the  wid  into  aMtateofUessedntss,  *'  The  sacred 
wrtes  proceed  on  the  soj^position  that  the  soul  and  the  body  are  natorally 
<fistinci  and  separable,  and  that  the  soul  is  susceptible  of  pain  or  pleasure 
doring  that  separation."    Quotation  from  CampbelL 

FL  Ruurreetion  of  ike  body.  There  is  somedispute  in  regard  to  this  doctrine 
— ^whether  it  imj^es  a  resurrection  of  the  eubetance  of  the  body,  or  of  a 
minute  and  indestructible  germ. 

1.  Hie  only  passage  of  Scripture  which  seems  to  favour  the  germ  theory  is 
1  Cor.  XT,  36 :  "'  How  are  the  dead  raised  up  ?  and  with  what  body  do 
tibey  come  V  These  two  questions  both  imjdy  a  doubt  as  to  the  fact, 
Dol  an  inquiry  as  to  the  modus  agendi ;  and  the  apostle  answers  them 
by  showing,  in  answer  to  the  frst  question,  that  there  is  nothing  in- 
credible in  the  thing ;  and  in  answer  to  the  second^  that  the  doctrine 
of  our  reunion  with  the  body  implies  nothing  contrary  to  the  hopes  ijit' 
fiberation  from  the  "  burden  of  this  fiesh,"  because  of  the  glorified 
qualities  which  God  is  able  to  give  to  matter.  (P.  463.) 

1  There  are  several  difficulties  cotinected  with  this  theory ;  for  on  its  hy- 
pothesis 
(1.)  There  is  no  resurrection  of  the  body;  for  the  germ  cannot  be  railed 

the  body. 
(2.)  There  is  no  reeurrection  from  death  at  all,  but  a  vegetation  from  a 

secret  principle  of  life. 
(8.)  It  is  substantially  the  same  with  the  pagan  doctrine  of  metempsy- 


An  objection  to  the  resurrection  of  the  body  has  been  drawn  from  the 
^'hanges  of  its  substance  during  life.  This  does  not  afiect  the  doctrine,  that 
^  body  which  is  laid  in  the  grave  shall  be  raised  up.  **  But,"  we  are  told, 
"  the  same  bodies  that  sin  may  not  be  punished."  We  answer,  that  the  mul 
» the  only  rewardable  eubject — the  body  is  its  instrument. 
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OUTLINE. 

(L)     The  moral  law.  (Ch.  L) 

(IL)    The  duties  we  owe  to  God.  (Ch.  ii,  in.) 
(lEL)  Dndea  to  our  neig^boar.  (Gh.  ir.) 


(I.)  THE  MORAL  LAW.  (Ch.  L> 

F^reliiniiiary  dbeervationa : — 
(1.)  The  morala  of  tihe  New  l^estament  are  not  preaented  to  iii  in  the 

of  a  regular  code. 
(8.)  The  diYine  authority  of  the  Old  Testament  is  eyeiywhare  presupposed 

L  The  morallam  of  the  Old  TeitamerU pan  into  iKe  Ckritlian  code.  (Pp.  469^ 
470.) 

1.  The  ceremonial  law  is  repealed,  being  adumbrative  and  temponvy; 

5.  The  political  law  also ;  but 

3.  The  moral  precepts  are  not  repealed ;  but  even  incidentally  re-eoaded. 

SeU.^  Ghr^s  declaration,  "  I  am  not  come  to  destroj  die  law,  bat  to 
fulfil;"  and  Paul's,  "  Do  we  then  make  void  the  law  through  faiOir 
The  aigumeat,  then,  from  the  want  of  formal  re-enactment,  has  no 
weight. 

4.  The  entire  decalogue  is  brought  into  the  Christian  code  by  a  distinct  in- 

junction of  its  separate  precepts.  (Pp.  470, 471.) 

n.  These  UttDSy  in  the  Christian  code,  stand  in  other  and  higher  circumitanee$ 
than  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation. 

1.  They  are  extended  more  expressly  to  the  hearL 

2.  They  are  carried  out  into  a  greater  variety  of  duties. 

8.  There  is  a  more  enlarged  injunction  of  positive  and  particular  Tirtoes. 
4.  All  overt  acts  are  connected  with  corresponding  principles. 

6.  These  laws  are  connected  with  promises  of  divine  assistance. 

6.  They  have  a  living  illustration  in  the  example  of  Christ 

7.  They  are  connected  with  higher  sanctions. 


'f  . 
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[XI.  AU  atUmpts  to  teach  nun-alsy  independent  of  Chmtianiiy,  must  be  of  mia- 
chievous  tendency,  (Pp.  472-474.) 

1.  Because  such  attempts  convey  tlie  impression  that  reason  alone  could 

discover  the  duty  of  man. 

2.  Because  they  displace  what  is  perfect  for  what  b  imperfect, 

S.  Because  they  turn  away  from  the  revealed  law  to  inferior  considerations, 
such  as  beauty,  fitness,  &c. 

4.  Because  they  either  enjcHu  duties  merely  outward  in  the  act,  or  else  as- 
sume that  human  nature  is  able  to  cleanse  itself. 

d.  Because  that  by  separating  doctrines  from  morals,  they  propose  a  new 
plan,  other  than  that  of  the  gospel,  for  renovating  and  moralizing  the 
world.  Yet  moral  philosophy,  if  properly  guarded,  and  taken  in  con- 
nexion with  the  whole  Christian  system,  b  not  to  be  undervalued. 

VV.  As  to  the  reasons  on  which  moral  precepts  rest^  it  may  be  remarked, 

1.  Some  rest  wholly  on  the  authority  of  a  revealer ; 

2.  Others  are  accompanied  with  manifest  rational  evidence ; 

8.  Others  partially  disclose  their  rationale  to  the  anxious  inquirer. 

V.  WilSk  re^)ect  to  the  application  of  general  precepts,  wide  observation  is  ne- 


1.  The  precepts  must  be  genenoL 

2.  Exceptions  to  general  rules  should  be  watched  with  jealousy. 

VL  Orounds  of  moral  obligation. 

1.  **  Eternal  and  necessary  fitness  of  things,"  leaves  the  question  still  open. 

2.  ^  Moral  sense,**  also  unsatisfactory ;  for 

(a.)  Its  indications  are  neither  perfect  nor  uniform. 
(b.)  Its  mandates  have  no  authority. 

3.  **  Doctrine  of  the  greatest  good  :**  circuitous,  and  impossible  in  practice.  > 

4.  The  will  of  God,  then,  the  only  true  ground  of  moral  obligation.    The 

obligation  is  founded  on  the  relation  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator. 

Vn.  Nature  of  moral  rectitude.    (Payne's  view.) 

1.  We  sustain  various  relations  to  God. 

5.  We  sustain  various  relations  to  each  other. 

Virtue  is  the  conformity  or  harmony  of  man's  afiections  or  actions,  with  the 
\,       various  regulations  in  which  he  has  been  placed ;  and  since  these  rela- 
tions were  constituted  by  Godfrectitude  maybe  regarded  as  conformity 
to  the  moral  nature  of  God,  the  ultimate  standard  of  virtue. 
Vol.  I.— F. 
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(II.)  THE  DUTIES  WE  OWE  TO  GOD.  (Ch.  ii,  iil) 

Sammed  ap  in  Scriptare  under  the  word  godliness^  embracing 
L  IfUernal  principUs. 

1.  Submiflsion  to  God. 

(a.)  Grounded  on  the  obligations  (1)  of  creation,  (2)  of  redemption, 
(b.)  Regulated  bj  his  will,  which  is  the  highest  rule  of  moral  virtue, 

(1)  Because  of  its  authority. 

(2)  Because  it  defines  and  enforces  every  branch  of  duty. 
(8)  Because  it  annuls  every  contrary  rule. 

(4)  Because,  instead  of  lowering  its  claims  to  suit  man's  weakness 
connects  itself  with  the  offer  of  strength  from  on  high. 

(5)  Because  it  accommodates  itself  to  no  man's  interests. 

(6)  Because  it  admits  no  exceptions  in  obedience. 

2.  Love  to  God. 

(a.)  Its  nature.  (Pp.  481,  482.) 

(b.)  Its  importance  in  securing -obedience.  (Pp.  482,  488.) 

3.  Trust  in  God. 

(a.)  Grounded  on  the  divine  injunction.    Probable  reason^  to  secure  < 

peace  of  mind, 
(b.)  Measured  by  the  divine  promises  of  help  in  the  word  of  God. 
(c.)  Hence  connected  with  conversion,  necessarily.  (Pp.  484,  48d.) 

4.  Fear  of  God. 

(a.)  Its  nature: — (1.)  Reverential,  not  servile;   yet  (2.)  Involving 

sense  of  our  conditional  liability  to  his  displeasure, 
(b.)  Its  practical  influence. 

5.  Holiness  rests  upon  these  moral  princi{des  and  habits. 


IL  External  duties. 

A.  Prayer. 

Ca.)  It  is  enjoined  in  Scriptiure.  Matt  vii,  7 ;  Luke  xxi,  36  ;  Phil,  iv, 
1  Thess.  V,  17.  Where  it  is  required  to  be  (1.)  Earnest:  John 
24;  Rom.  xii,  12.  (2.)  Importunate:  Luke  xi;  2  Cor.  xii,  8, 
(3.)  Offered  for  particular  blessings :  Phil,  iv,  6 ;  Psalm  cxxii, 
Zech.  X,  1 ;  1  Hm.  ii,  1-3,  etc. 

(t.)  The  reason  on  which  it  rests.    We  can  infer  from  Scripture, 

1 .  That  it  cannot  of  itself  produce  in  man  a  fitness  for  the  rocepti 

of  God's  mercies. 

2.  That  it  is  not  an  instrvment  but  a  condition  of  grace.  (Pp.  489, 49' 

3.  But  that  it  preserves  in  men's  minds  a  sense  of  God's  agency  in  t 

world,  and  of  the  dependence  of  all  creatures  upon  him.  (P.  49 
(c.)  Objections  to  this  duty. 
1.  One  »  founded  on  predestination. 


•« 
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a.  Answer  on  predestinarian  principles  insufficient  and  eontradictor^r. 

h.  True  answer,  that  although  God  has  t^MoltUely  predetermined 
some  things,  there  are  others  which  he  has  amditionaUy  pre- 
determined. 

2.  A  second  is  founded  on  the  perfections  of  the  divine  character. 

Paley's  answer. 

3.  A  third  is,  that  it  is  hard  to  conoeire  how  prayer  can  affect  the  case 

of  others. 

a.  If  it  were  so,  that  would  not  affect  the  dulgr. 

b.  But  it  is  no  harder  to  conceive  than  why  one  man's  virtues  or 

vices  should  affect  the  condition  of  others,  which  is  the  case 
every  day.  (Pp.  498,  494.) 
(d.)  Dwision  of  prayer.    Four  branches. 
1.  Ejaculatoiy. 
a.  Its  nature,    b.  Its  advantages. 

a.  Founded  upon  Christ's  injunction  and  example. 

b.  Designed  to  produce  unlimited  confidence  in  God  our  Father. 

3.  Family. 

a.  Paley's  view  of  it  defective. 

b.  Its  obligation  shown,  (1.)  From  the  very  constitution  of  a  family. 

(Pp.  496,  497.)     (2.)  From  the  fact  that  theearliest  patriarchal 
worship  was  faouly  worship,  which  was  not  revoked  either  by 
Judaism  or  Christianity.  (Pp.  498,  499.) 
c  Its  advantages. 

4.  FnbUc. 

a.  Its  obligadon  shown.  (P.  500.)     (1.)  From  the  example  of  public 

worship  among  the  Jews.  (2.)  By  inference^  from  the  com- 
mand  to  publish  the  gospel  implying  assemblies.  (3.)  By  direct 
precepts,  e.  g.,  Paul^  £pistles  are  commanded  to  be  read  in 
churches.  (4.)  From  the  practice  of  the  primitive  age,  shown 
firom  St  Paul  and  St.  Clement 

b.  Its  advantages.  (P.  501.) 
(e.)  Forms  of  prayer. 

1.  Worship  should  be  spiritual — ^which  was  doubtless  the  character  of 

that  of  the  primitive  Church.  (P.  503.)  Latin  and  Greek  corrup- 
tions. The  liturgies  of  the  reformed  churches  purified  from  these 
corruptions. 

2.  Objections  to  forms  of  prayer. 

a.  Absolute.    But 

(1.)  This  objection  involves  principles  which  cannot  be  acted 

upon.  (P.  503.) 
(2.)  It  disregards  example  and  antiquity.    Example  of  Jews :  of 

John  Baptist:  of  Christ:  of  primitive  Church.  (P.  504.) 

b.  It  is  otjected,  that  ^  famm  oomposed  for  one  age  become  unfit  for 

another."    But, 
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(l,)  inm  Ibm  mmf  be  modified. 

{to  1b  £h^  sock  forms  have  not  become  obtolele  amoBg  ds. 
(3.)  If  opinioos  become  nnacriptoral,  the  fim  it  a  aafego^^^ 
against  heresy, 

c.  ''*'  'Ibe  repetition  of  the  fonn  produces  weariness  and  inattenttc^*^  ' 

Answer, 
(1.)  The  devont  will  not  grow  weary. 
(2.)  The  undevoat  will,  even  if  extempore  prayers  are  nsed. 

d.  ^'  Forms  must  take  too  general  a  character.*^  (P.  50€.)     Answc 
(1.)  This  is  not  true  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England. 
(2.)  If  extempore  prayer  be  allowed  also,  the  objection  has 

weight 

3.  Objections  to  extempore  prayer. 

a.  It  gives  rise  to  extravagant  addresses  to  God.    Ans.  This 

only  be  the  case  where  the  preachers  are  foolidi  or  incompete 

b.  It  confuses  the  minds  of  the  hearers.    Ans.  This  lay  against 

inspired  prayers  in  the  Bible  when  first  uttered;  and  would  no 
lie  against  all  occasional  forms.    Facts,  too,  disprove  it 

4.  Conclusion,    lliat  each  mode  has  its  advantages,  and  that  their  p 

per  combination  forms  the  best  public  service. 

A.  Praise  and  thank$gwing, 

a.  Psalms  and  h3rmns,  to  be  sung  with  the  voice,  and  united  with  th< 

melody  of  the  heart,  are  of  apostolic  injunction. 

b.  Uses.    1)  To  acknowledge  God.    2)  To  promote  suitable  sentiment^^ 

of  gratitude  and  dependence  in  our  hearts. 

C.  Observance  of  the  Lord's  day,  (Ch.  iii.) 
I.  Obligation.  (Pp.  608-520.) 

(L)  Though  the  observance  is  nowhere  enjoined  in  so  many  words, 
yet,  on  the  supposition  that  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  at  the 
creation,  we  derive  its  obligation  with  great  clearness  from  the 
Scriptures. 

a.  As  to  the  observance  of  a  Sabbath  in  general. 

(1.)  InferentUdly,  from  the  history  of  its  observance  from  thecrea* 

tion  down  to  the  period  of  the  gospel  narrative,  (p.  509,) 

while  no  Scripturo  indicates  its  abolition. 

(2.)  Directly,  since  the  decalogue  is  binding  on  us,  proved,  (p.  510,) 

(a.)  By  our  Lord's  declaration,  that  he  "  came  not  to  destroy 

the  law  and  the  prophets.** 
(b.)  By  the  text,  **the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man." 
(c.)  By  St  Paul's  reply,  (Rom.  iii,  31,)  "Do  we  then  make 
void  the  law  through  faith?" 

b.  As  to  the  observance  of  a  particular  day: — 

(1.)  The  change  finom  the  seventh  to  the  first  day  was  made  by 
inspired  men.  (P.  511.) 
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(2.)  This  change  did  not  alter  the  law  of  the  Sabbath,  which  was 
not  80  circumstantial  as  to  reqnire  nnifonn  modes  of  reckon- 
ing time,  and  observance  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  for  its 
falfihnent  (P.  512.) 
(3.)  The  original  conomand  says  nothing  of  the  epoch  when  the 

reckoning  shoold  begin.  (Holden«  pp.  512,  518.) 
(4.)  Bat,  for  the  sake  of  pMie  worship^  the  Sabbath  should  be 
uni/omUp  observed  bj  a  whole  ccmmunitj  at  the  same  time. 
(H)  But  it  has  been  denied  that  the  Sabbath  uku  instituted  at  the 
creation.  (P.  514.) 
a.  Foley's  ground,  as  summed  up  and  answered  by  Holden.    His 
principal  ground  is,  '<  that  die  first  institution  of  the  Sabbath 
took  place  during  the  sojourning  of  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness  ;** 
and  from  tiie  passage  in  Exod.  xvi,  he  infers, 

1.  "^  That  if  the  Sabbath  had  been  instituted  at  creation,  there 

would  be  some  mention  of  it  in  the  history  of  the  patriarchal 
ages."  But  this  history  is  very  brief:  there  are  omissions  in  it 
more  extraordinary,  e.  g.,  prayer  and  circumcision.  The  Sab- 
bath is  hardly  mentioned  in  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  &c. ;  but 
the  observance  of  it  seems  to  be  intimated  by  the  division  of 
time  into  weeks,  in  the  patriarchal  history. 

2.  *'  That  there  is  not,  in  £xod.  xvi,  any  intimation  that  the  Sab- 

bath was  only  the  revival  of  an  ancient  institution.**  But  the 
&ct  is,  that  it  is  mentioned  exactly  in  the  way  an  historian 
would,  who  had  occasion  to  speak  of  a  well-known  institution. 

3.  Gen.,  chap,  ii,  is  next  adduced  by  Dr.  Paley  as  not  inconsistent 

with  his  opinion,  as  he  concurs  with  those  critics  who  suppose 
that  Moses  mentioned  the  sanctification  of  the  Sabbath  in  that 
place,  by  prolepsis,  in  the  order  of  connexion,  not  of  time. 
But  this  doctrine  is  altogether  gratuitous,  and  also  inconsistent 
with  the  design  of  the  sacred  historian  to  give  a  clear  and 
fiiithful  history. 
The  law  of  the  Sabbath,  then,  is  universal,  and  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews. 

n.  Mode  of  observing  the  Christian  Sabbath.  (Pp.  520-524.) 

1.  There  are  two  extremes:  (1.)  To  regard  the  Sabbath  merely  as  a 

prudential  institution ;  (2.)  To  neglect  the  distinction  between  the 
moral  and  the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses :  but  yet, 

2.  nose  precepts  of  the  Levitical  code  which  relate  to  the  Sabbath 

are  of  great  use  to  us,  (p.  522 ;)  though,  independent  of  these, 
8.  We  have  throughout  the  Scriptures  abundant  guidance, — by  which 
we  learn,  a.)  That  the  Sabbath  is  to  be  a  day  o£rest  and  dcvoiioi. 
b.)  That  works  of  mercy  are  not  unlawful,  c.)  But  that  tl^o 
management  of  public  charities  is  too  secular  an  employment  for 
the  Sabbath,  d.)  And  that  amusements  and  recreations  are  out 
of  place,  nay,  «nful. 
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(m.)  DUTIES  TO  OUB  NEIGHBOUE.  (Oh.  hr.) 

I.  Chabity,  wUch  is  to  be  oonsidered, 

1.  As  to  its  tawrce. 
That  source  is  a  regenerated  state  of  mind. 

2.  As  to  its  exdfisweness.    It  shuts  ont  all  1)  anger;  2)  implacability;  8) 

venge ;  4)  prejudice ;  5)  evil-speaking ;  6)  petty  aggresrions,  thon^^ 
7)  artificial  d^tinctions,  as  its  limitations. 

3.  As  to  its  active  expression. 

(1.)  It  delights  in  S3rmpathy,  fiberality,  ftc^as  it  is  not  merely  negatiYe. 

(2.)  It  dictates  and  regulates  works  of  mercy. 

(8.)  It  teaches  ns  tJiat  we  are  only  stewards  of  the  divine  goodness.  (P.  528^ 

n.  JusnoE.    (L)  EAicaL    (H.)  EconomicaL    (IH)  PoUticaL 
(I.)  Ethical  justice  respects, 

A.  Man's  natural  rights,  which  axe, 

1.  Bight  to  Ufe;  which  is  guarded  by  the  precept,  ^Thou  shah 

kill,''&c 

2.  Bight  of  property :  guarded  by  the  law,  ^  Thou  shah  not  steal 

covet" 

3.  Bight  of  liberty.    Manstealing  is  classed  in  tilie  New  Testament  with 

the  greatest  crimes.  In  noticing  the  question  of  slavery,  we  remaik, 
a.)  That  slavery  did  exist  under  the  Jewish  law ;  but  of  a  much  milder 
type  than  that  which  prevailed  in  the  surrounding  nations ;  and  all 
that  can  be  inferred  from  it  is,  that  a  legislature  may,  in  certain 
cases,  be  justified  in  mitigating,  rather  than  abolishing,  the  evil, 
b.)  Every  Christian  govemmeot  binds  itself  to  be  regulated  by  the 
principles  of  the  New  Testament,  which  are  obviously  opposed  to 
slavery.  (Pp.  531,  532.) 
c.)  Modem  African  slavery  of  course  calls  loudly  for  the  application  of 
such  principles.  The  slaves  have  never  lost  the  right  to  liberty ; 
and  that  liberty  should  be  restored.  The  manner  of  its  restora- 
tion is  in  the  power  of  government,  provided,  1.  That  the  eman- 
cipation be  sincerely  determined  upon  at  some  fhture  time.  2. 
That  it  be  not  deUyed  beyond  the  period  which  the  genenl 
interest  of  the  slaves  themselves  prescribes.  S.  That  all  possible 
means  be  adapted  to  render  freedom  a  good  to  them. 

B.  The  question  may  be  asked,  whether  man  himself  has  the  power  of  sur- 

rendering these  great  natural  rights  at  his  own  option  ? 
1.  With  respect  to  life. 
(1.)  Where  dtdy  calls,  (as  in  case  of  invasion,  or  when  our  allegiance 

to  Christ  must  otherwise  be  laid  down,)  we  are  not  only  at  liberty 

to  take  the  risk,  but  bound  to  do  it. 
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(S.)  Smdde  wm  oonndered  imkiAul  by  tiie  andentB,  on  the  ground 
of  ilB  being  a  Tiolatioii  of  God's  appointment;  and  modern  ethical 
wrilerB  have  added  Utde  to  the  fbrce  of  <heir  doctrines  on  the  sub- 
ject   Of  course  their  Tiews  are  inefficient    "Thou  shalt  not 
killf"  18  the  divine  prohibition  against  killing  oorselves  as  well  as 
otiieis :— not,  *^  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder,"  as  Archbishop  Whately 
inccvreotly  quotes,  and  then  reaeooi  upon.    The  crime  of  murder 
lies  in  the  &ct  that  man  is  made  in  the  image  of  God — ^immortal. 
SelfHuurder  is  unpardonable. 
(S.)  IMUmg  inrohres  the  two  crimes  of  murder  and  snkside. 
2.  With  respect  to  property,    Christianitj  teaches  ns  that  property  is  a 
tnut;  and  that  gambling,  prodigality,  Ac.,  are  violaiions  of  that 


S.  LSberUf  cannot  be  voluntarily  parted  with  under  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation. 

C.  The  Ti^  of  conscience  is  now  to  be  considered. 

1.  He  dutif  of  religious  worship  and  opinions,  and  die  right  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  latter  and  practice  of  the  fermer,  are  strictly  correla- 
tive ;  and  as  the  obligation  to  perlbrm  the  duty  cannot  be  removed, 
•     80  neither  can  the  right  to  its  performance  be  destroyed, 
t.  But  government  has  authority  to  take  cognizance  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  right  is  exercised,  and  can  interfere  (1,)  where  the  wor- 
ship is  vexatious  to  society  in  general ;  or  (2,)  the  opinions  subversive 
of  the  principles  of  social  order ;  or  (8,)  where  dangerous  political 
opinions  are  connected  with  religious  notions. 
S.  The  case  of  those  who  reject  revelation  must  be  considered  on  its  own 
merits.  (P.  542.) 
(1.)  Simple  Deism  may  afford  such  a  plea  of  conscience  as  the  state 

ought  to  admit,  though  rejected  by  a  sound  theologian. 
(2.)  To  Atheism  no  toleration  can  be  extended  by  a  Christian  govem- 
ment ; — ^for,  a)  juri^rudence  cannot  coexist  with  such  doctrines ; 
^b)  they  are  subversive  of  tiie  morals  of  the  people;  and,  c)  no 
conscience  can  be  pleaded  by  their  votaries  for  the  avowal  of 
such  tenets. 


(H.)  Economical  justice  respects  those  relations  which  grow  out  of  the  existence 
of  men  in  fionilies. 

!•  Rehtion  of  husband  and  wife,  founded  on  the  institution  of  marriage. 
(1.)  Obligation  of  marriage.     General,  but  not  imperative,  on  every  man, 
in  1^  circumstances.    Exceptions  require  the  justification  of  an 
equal  or  paramount  obligation. 
(2.)  £Jfu2s  of  marriage, 
(a)  To  produce  the  greatest  number  of  healthy  children, 
(b.)  To  fix  tiie  relations  which  give  rise  to  the  domestic  affections,  etc. 
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(c.)  To  prevent  polygamy,  Vhich,  1,  was  fbrbtdden  by  tlie  origu 
law,  although  the  practice  of  the  Jews  may  have  £Ulen  short  of 
2,  was  expressly  forbidden  by  Christ  in  his  discotuse  with  i 
Pharisees ;  3,  is  forbidden  also  by  nature. 

(d.)  To  prevent  fomioation,  (p.  545 :)  which  it  does,  1,  by  providi 
for  a  lawful  gratification  of  the  sexual  appetite ;  2,  by  the  mnt 
love  which  it  presupposes  in  the  parties,  without  n^iich  the  insti 
tion  is  pro&ned. 
(8.)  Character  of  the  marriage  contract 

(a.)  It  is  partly  a  civil  contract— being  under  the  control  of  the  St 
for  weighty  reasons. 

(b.)  It  is  also  a  religious  act,  in  which  vows  are  made  to  God  by 
contracting  parties.    Though  the  Scriptures  do  not  expressly 
sign  its  celebration  to  the  ministers  of  religion,  yet  the  State  1 
wisely  done  it 
(4.)  Rights  and  duUes  of  marriage.    (Pp.  547-550.) 

2.  Duties  of  children.    Comprehensiveness  of  the  precept,  *'  Honour  t 

&ther  and  thy  mother,"  embracing 
(1.)  Love,  comprising  esteem  and  gratitude. 

(2.)  Reverence,  comprising, a,)  the  desire  to  please;  b,)  the  fear  to  offei 
c,)  the  external  manifestation  of  these  in  honour  and  civility ;  a 
d,)  the  support  of  parents  when  in  necessity. 
(3.)  Obediencej  which  is  to  be  universal,  except  in  cases  of  oonscieii 
This  rule  is  most  severely  and  frequently  tried  in  regard  to  marria 
Here, 
a.)  The  child  is  not  bound  to  marry  at  the  command  of  the  parents 
b.)  But  should  not  violate  their  prohibition,  except  only  when  1 
parties  are  of  age,  and  then  only  if,  1,)  the  opposition  is  ti 
child's  marrying  a  religious  person ;  or,  2,)  is  capricious ;  or, 
is  unreasonable. 

3.  Duties  of  parents.  (P.  553.) 
(1.)  Love,  implying, 

(a.)  The  natural  instinct  of  affection,  cultivated  by  religion. 
(b.)  The  care  and  support  of  offspring. 
(2.)  Instruction,  which  includes, 
(a.)  The  education  of  children  in  a  way  suited  to  their  condition, 
(b.)  Their  training  in  the  '*  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  "— 

the  parent  is  a  priest  in  his  own  family :  and, 
(c.)  The  affording  them  a  godly  example. 
(3.)  Government,  which  should  be, 
(a.)  Mild  and  gentie. 

(b.)  Firm  and  fiuthftil,  implying  even  the  use  of  corporeal  punishnu 
when  necessary. 
(^4.)  Provision  for  the  settlement  of  children  in  the  worid  is  a  duty 
parents,  only  limited  by  their  ability. 
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4.  Duties  of  Mmuit  and  master.  (P.  555.) 
(ai)  This  is  a  relatioii  which  mua  exist,  as  equality  of  eonditioii  is  impos^ 

Bible, 
(b.)  Bui  it  is  a  source  of  great  evil,  when  onregulated  by  religion, 
(c)  The  precepts  of  the  New  Testament  go  to  prevent  this  evil,  by  as- 

(1.)  The  doties  of  servants,  viz.,  honour  and  obedience — which  are  to 
be  cheerfbl  and  from  the  heart 

(2.)  The  reciprocal  duties  of  servants  and  masters ;  involving  obedience 
on  the  one  part,  and  kindness,  moderation,  and  justice,  on  the 
other;  and, 

(8.)  The  religious  duties  of  masters,  including — 1.  Religious  instruc- 
tion. 2.  The  observance  of  the  SabbatL  8.  Existing  influence 
in  &vonr  of  religion. 


(HL)  PoUticdl  jugAce. 

1.  Origm  of  power.  (P.  569.) 

(a^)  The  Scriptures  declare  government  to  be  an  ordinance  of  Grod. 
(b.)  The  doctrine  of  a  "  social  compact"  is  therefore  unscripturaL 
(c.)  Paley's  view,  which  places  the  obligation  in  the  will  of  Grod,  as  col- 
lected from  expediency,  is  too  loose :  that  will  is  declared  in  Scripture. 

2.  Bights  and  duties  of  sovereign  and  subject  reciprocal.  (P.  562.) 

(a.)  Dudes  of  government,— enactment  of  just  laws,  etc.     Obligation 

grounded  on  direct  passages  of  Scripture.  (Pp.  562,  568.) 
(b.)  Duties  of  subjects, — obedience,  tribute,  prayer,  &c. 

3.  Question,  "  How  far  does  it  consist  with  Christian  submission  to  endea- 

voor  to  remedy  the  evils  of  a  government  ?"  (P.  564.) 
(ai)  No  form  of  government  is  enjoined  in  Scripture.    Hence  there  is 

no  divine  right  in  particular  families, 
(b.)  Resistance  to  an  established  government,  whatever  may  be  its  form, 

is  consistent  with  duty  only  in   certain  extreme  cases.   (P.  556.) 

lliere  are  two  kinds  of  resistance : — 

1.  Of  opinion.    In  order  to  be  lawful,  this  resistance  must  be,  (1)  just ; 

(2)  directed  against  public  acts ;  (8)  practical ;  (4)  deliberate ;  (5) 
not  fikctious ;  (6)  not  respecting  local  but  general  interests. 

2.  Of  force.    This  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds : — 

(1.)  That  of  a  controlling  force  in  the  government :  e.  g.,  the  British 
Parliament,  which  can  refuse  supplies,  etc.  This  resistance, 
which  is  implied  by  a  constitution,  is  lawiul,  when  advisedly 
and  patriotically  employed. 

(2.)  That  of  arms.    Three  cases  may  be  supposed : — 
a.)  Where  the  nation  enjoys  and  values  good  institutions.    Here 

«  nnjnst  aggressions  will  not  succeed. 
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b.)  Wliere  pedlar  opinion  is  only  partly  enlightened.    Here  tbo 
work  of  improvement  should  precede  retistance.    Shoohl  Ume 
despot  triomph,  patriotism  will  soffer.    Shoold  the  reformer-a 
triumph,  the  ignorant  mass  run  on  into  lioentioanieaB :  e.  g* 
French  Bevdntion  and  Parliamentary  War. 

c.)  Where  the  sovereign  power  acts,  by  mercenaries  or  otherwise,  i^ 
opposition  to  the  views  of  the  mi^jority.    Here  resistance  is  jttc= 
tifiable :  e.  g.,  Revolution  of  168S. 
(c.)  The  case  of  rtoo/ governments, 
(d.)  Besistanee  for  conscience' sake. 


I 


JPART   FOURTH. 


NSTITTTTIONS   OF   CHRISTIANITY. 


OUTLINK 
I  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  CL  i. 

H.  THE  SACRAMENTa  Clu  ii-iY. 

(L)     Number  and  nature  of  BacramentB,  (Ch.  li.) 
(Q.)    Sacrament  of  baptism,  (Cb.  iii.) 

(HL)  Sacrament  of  Loid's  sapper,  (Cb.  iv.) 


I.  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH.  Cb.  L 

Churcb  of  Cbrist,  in  its  largest  sense,  consists  of  all  wbo  bare  been  bap- 

^^ztd  in  tbe  name  of  Jesus  Christ;  in  a  stricter  sense,  it  consists  of  those  who 

ate  litally  united  to  Christ    Taken  in  dtber  view,  it  is  a  risible,  permanent 

80ciet]r,  bound  to  obey  certain  rules ;  and  of  course  government  is  necessarily 

supposed  to  exist  in  it    We  have  four  points  to  examine  in  this  chapter : — 

L  The  nature  of  this  government.    It  is  wholly  spiritual,  for, 

1.  It  is  concerned  only  with  spiritual  objects. 

2.  Its  only  punitive  ^liscipline  is  comprised  in  '*  admonitton,"  '^  reproof,** 

**  sharp  rebukes,"  and  finally,  "  excision  from  the  society.** 

H  The  penons  to  v^iom  this  government  is  committed^  (F.  574.)    It  is  necessary 
here  to  consider  the  compodtion  of  the  primitive  Church,  as  stated  in  the 
New  Testament 
1.  Enunciation  of  offices  in  the  church.  Eph.  iv,  11. 
S.  Whether  the  words  bishop  and  presbyter  express  two  distinct  sacred 
orders,  has  been  a  subject  of  much  controversy.    But  it  may  be  easily 
shown  that  there  is  no  distinction  of  order,  whatever  distinction  of  office 
may  exist 
(1.)  The  argument  from  the  promiscuous  use  of  these  terms  in  the  New 
Testament  seems  incontrovertible.    Acts  xx,  28 ;  Titus  i,  5 ;  Phil. 
1,  1 ;  2  John  1 ;  '&c. 
(1)  A  distinction  between  bishops  and  presbyters  did  indeed  arise  at  a 
very  early  period ;  but  it  proves  nothing  for  a  superior  orefer,  nor 
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for  diocesan  episcopacy ;  for  it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  pomer  oj 

ordination  was  given  to  bishops  to  the  exdunon  of  preabjrtezB ;  and 

this  early  distinction  may  be  easily  accounted  for. 

a.)  It  becajne  expedient,  doubtless,  in  the  meetings  of  presbyten,  at  i 

very  early  period,  that  one  should  be  chosen  to  preade  OTer  tbf 

rest ;  but  the  practice,  as  testified  subsequently  by  Jerome,  wai 

founded  solely  upon  expediency.    It  is  to  be  remembered,  thai  th( 

primitive  churches  were  formed  very  much  upon  the  model  of  th( 

Jewish  synagogues. 

b.)  As  Christianity  made  its  way,  the  concerns  of  the  districts  of  connti^ 

surrounding  cities  naturally  fell  under  the  cognizance  of  the  bishop 

of  those  cities.    Thus  diocesans  arose ;  subsequently,  metropolitans 

primates,  patriarchs ;  and  finally  the  pope  came  in.  (Pp.  67MMS.] 

(S.)  The  doctrine  of  succession  cannot  be  made  out ;  and  if  it  ooold 

would  only  trace  diocesan  bishops  to  the  bishops  of  parishes. 

(4.)  As  for  episcopacy  itself,  it  may  be  freely  allowed  as  a  pmdentia 

regulation,  wherever  circumstances  require  it    But  it  may  be  qnet 

tioned  whether  presbjrters  could  lawfully  surrender  their  rights  d 

government  and  ordination  into  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  without  tfai) 

security  which  arises  from  the  accountability  of  the  administrator 

(Pp.  682-586.) 

3.  On  the  subject  of  the  church  itself,  very  difierent  views  have  been  held. 

(1.)  The  Papist  view  contends  for  its  visible  unity  throughout  the  worid 

under  a  visible  head.  (P.  586.) 
(2.)  The  modem  Independent  view  goes  as  far  the  other  way.  (P.  687.] 
The  persons  appointed  to  feed  and  govern  the  church  being,  then,  tint 
who  are  cabled  ^^  pastors,**  we  have  now  to  notice, 

III.  Tlie  share  which  the  body  of  the  people  have  in  their  own  govemmenU  (I^ 
587-596.) 
a.  General  views. 

1.  The  connexion  of  church  and  state  gives  rise^  questions  of  peeolb 

perplexity  and  difficulty.  We  do  not  consider  the  chnrch  in  thi 
state. 

2.  The  New  Testament  view  of  the  churches  is,  that  they  are  assodatioii 

founded  upon  conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  the  oUigi 
tory  nature  of  the  commands  of  Christ ;  and  the  mutual  interdepei 
dence  of  pastors  and  people,  with  perfect  religious  libertjr,  is  evei^ 
where  recognized  in  it 

3.  Questions  of  church  government  are  oflen  argued  on  the  fiilse  groan 

that  the  governing  power,  in  churches  to  which  conununion  is  pei 
fectly  voluntary,  is  of  the  same  character  as  when  it  is  connects 
with  the  civil  authority.    Nothing  can  be  more  fallacious. 

4.  In  setting  church  government,  there  are  pre-e»8ting  lawi  of  Chris 

which  cannot  be  neglected  or  set  aside.  The  govenuMDi  <|f  A 
church  is  m  ite  jMstort,  open  to  formal  modifikiatioM:  Mtfeftfiftl 
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conducted  with  iuch  a  concurrence  of  the  people  as  shall  guard 
against  abuse,  widiout  interfering  with  the  Scriptoral  exercise  of  pas- 
toral duties, 
b.  These  Tiews  applied  to  particular  cases. 

(1.)  As  toihe  ordination  of  ministers.  This  power  was  never  conveyed 
bj  the  people :  it  was  vested  in  the  ministers  alone,  to  be  exercised 
on  their  reqxmsibility  to  Christ  (Pp,  590,  591.) 

(8.)  Aa  to  the  laws  by  which  the  church  is  to  bo* governed.  Those  which 
are  ezplidtly  contained  in  the  New  Testament  are  to  be  executed 
by  the  rulers,  and  obeyed  by  the  people.  (Pp.  591-594.) 

(8.)  Other  disciplinary  regulations  are  matters  of  mutual  agreement; 
but  democratic  tendencies  are  to  be  shunned.  (P.  594.) 

(4.)  Power  of  admission  and  expulsion  rests  with  the  pastor,  as  also  that 
of  trying  unworthy  servants.  (P.  595.) 

IVT.   The  ends  to  which  church  authority  is  legitimately  directed,  ^ 

1  -  The  preservation  and  publication  of  sound  doctrine :  called  by  systematic 
wntesrs^ potestas  doyfiarucij :  which  may  bo  thus  summed  up: — 
(1.)  To  declare  the  sense  in  which  the  church  interprets  the  language  of 

Scripture. 
(1)  To  require  aU  its  members  to  examine  such  declarations  of  faith 
with  docility  and  humility ;  while  their  right  of  private  judgment  is 
not  violated. 
(S.)  To  silence  within  its  pale  all  preaching  contrary  to  its  standards. 
S.  The  power  of  regulation  :  called,  technicsdly,  potestas  diaroKrudf. 
3.  The  power  of  inflicting  and  removing  censures :  potestas  SiaKQiriKij.  (Pp. 
600-605.) 
(1.)  Undoubtedly  this  power  lies  in  the  church :  it  has,  however,  been 

sadly  abused. 
(2.)  The  claims  of  the  Komish  Church,  in  this  particular,  are  arrogant 
assumptions :  e.  g.,  views  founded  on  the  gift  of  the  keys  to  St.  Peter. 

^lis  labour  of  church  government,  and  its  difficulty,  will  always  be  greatly 
mitigated  by  a  steady  regard,  on  the  part  of  both  pastors  and  people,  to 
duties  as  well  as  to  rights,  (P.  605.) 


n.  THE  SACRAMENTS.  Ch.  ii-iv. 

fL)  NUMBER  AND  NATURE  OF  THE  SACRAMENTS.  fCh.  ii.; 

^  iktfher  of  the  sacraments.    Two  only,  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  arc 
iailitiited  in  the  New  Testament,  and  admitted  by  Protestants;   the 
fiomith  Church  added  five  others. 
t  Ike  irard  used  by  the  Greek  Fathers  was  fjnxm^Lov ;  the  Latin  term  is 

wUeh  ngnified  (1,)  a  sacred  ceremony,  and  (2,)  the  oath 
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of  fidelity  taken  by  the  Boman  soldiers.    For  both  these  reasons,  pi> 
bably,  the  term  was  adopted  by  the  Roman  Christians. 
2.  The  sacraments  are  to  be  viewed  as  federal  acts,  which  view  swee] 
away  the  five  saperstitioas  additions  of  the  Bomish  Chnrch — confixni 
tion,  penance,  orders,  matrimony,  and  extreme  unction. 

I  [.  XcUure  of  the  sacraments.    There  are  three  leading  views.  (P.  608.) 

1.  That  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  gratia  ex  opere  aperato,  that  the  saoranen 

contain  the  grace  they  signify,  and  confer  it,  by  the  woric  itself.    Tl 

objections  to  this  doctrine  are, 
(1.)  It  has  no  pretence  of  authority  from  Scripture,  nay, 
(3.)  It  is  decidedly  antiscriptural. 
(3.)  It  debases  the  ordinance  into  a  mere  charm. 
(4.)  It  tends  to  licentiousness. 

(5.)  It  causes  the  virtue  of  the  ordinance  to  depend  upon  the  intentioii « 
the  administrator. 

2.  The  opposite  view  is  that  of  the  Socinians,  to  which  some  orlhodoz  F^ 

testants  have  carelessly  leaned, — that  the  sacramenta  are  valuable  sole 
as  emblems  of  the  spiritual  and  invisible.  This  sdieme  is  as  defeeti 
as  that  of  the  Papists  is  excessive. 

3.  The  third  opinion  is  that  of  the  Protestant  churches:— expreased  in  t 

language  (I,)  of  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  (2,)  of  the  Chnrch  • 
England,  (3,)  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  containing  the  same  leadii 
views,  that  the  sacraments  are  both  signs  and  seals* 

(a.)  Sense  in  which  they  are  signs. 

(b.)  Sense  in  which  they  are  seals. 


(IL)  SACRAMENT  OF  BAPTISM.  (Ch.  iii) 

The  obligaHon  of  baptism  rests  upon  (1,)  the  example  of  onr  Lord ;  (t,)  1 
command  to  the  apostles,  Matthew  xxviii,  19 ;  (3,)  upon  the  practice 
the  apostles  themselves. 

I.  ne  nature  ofbapUsm, 

a.  The  Bomanists  consider  baptism  by  a  priest  as  of  itself  applying  t 

merits  of  Christ  to  the  person  baptized ;  and  from  this  view  arises  thi 
distinction  between  sins  committed  before  and  after  baptism.  T 
Lutheran  Church  places  the  efficacy  of  this  sacrament  in  regeneratio 
nor  has  the  Church  of  England  departed  entirely  from  the  terms  us 
by  the  Bomish  Church.  The  Quakers  reject  the  rite  altogether ;  a 
the  Socinians  merely  regard  it  as  a  mode  of  professing  the  religion 
Christ 

b.  The  orthodox  view  is,  that  baptism  is  a  federal  transacdon.  (P.  61 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  establish  the  covenant  character  of  t 
ordinance. 
1.)  The  covenant  with  Abraham,  Gen.  xvii,  7,  was  the  general  coveni 
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of  grace,  and  not  duefly  a  political  and  national  covenant  There 
are  fict  distinct  stipulations,  under  wbkh — though  tfaej  were  pro- 
nises  of  tempond  adTantages — ^are  couTOjed  a  higher  and  spiritual 
covenant  of  grace. 

(2.)  C^umcision  was  Hb  **8ign  and  seal,"  both  temporaOyand  spiritually. 

(8.)  As  a  seal  of  restriction,  circumcision  was  done  away  by  Christ. 
(P.  «17.) 

(4.)  Fanl's  different  views  of  circumcision  may  be  explained  by  con- 
sidering the  different  principles  on  which  drcumcision  might  be 
practised  after  it  had  become  an  obsolete  ordinance — 1,  2,  3,  4. 
(F)>.  618, 619.) 

(5.)  Baptism  is,  to  the  n«to  covenant,  what  circumcision  was  to  the  old, 
and  took  its  j^e  by  the  (xppwntmenl  of  God.  (P.  620.)    This  may 
be  ai^ed,  1.  From  our  Lord's  commission  to  the  apostles,  Matthew 
xzviii,  19 ;  Mark  zvi,  16, 16.    2.  From  the  words  of  our  Lord  to 
Nicodemus,  **  Except  a  man  be  bom,"  &c.  (F.  621.)    3.  From  Col. 
B,  10-12,  **  And  ye  are  complete  in  him,"  &c.  (P.  621.)    4.  From 
6aL  iii,  27-29,  **  For  as  many  of  you  as  have  been  baptized,"  &c. 
(P.  022.)    5.  From  1  Pet  iii,  20 :  "  Which  some  time  were  disobe- 
dient," &c.  (P.  622.) 
ai  Bqjtism  is  here  called  the  antitype  of  Noah's  salvation  by  the  ark, 
because  his  building  and  entering  it  were  the  visible  expression 
ofhisfidtL 

b.  The  meaning  of  the  passage  wUl  vary  with  the  rendering  of  the 

word  krreguTTffta ;  but 

c.  However  that  word  is  rendered,  the  whole  text  shows  that  baptism, 

when  an  act  of  true  fiuth,  becomes  an  instrument  of  salvation. 
(6.)  Baptism,  both  as  a  sign  and  seal,  presents  an  entire  correspondence 
to  the  ancient  rite  of  circumcision.  (Pp.  625-629.) 

1.  As  a  sign,    Circumicision  exhibited  the  placability  of  God;   held 

out  the  promise  of  justification ;  and  was  the  sign  of  sanctification : 
so  baptism  exhibits  the  divine  pUicability;  is  the  initiatory  rite  into 
the  covenant  of  pardon ;  and  is  the  symbol  of  regeneration.  But 
baptism  as  a  sign^  is  more  than  circumcision,  implying  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  \\sf\dness. 

2.  As  a  seaL    As  in  circumcimon  blessings  were  pledged  on  the  part  of 

God,  so  in  baptism  are  all  spiritual  gifts  pledged ;  and  as  in  cir- 
cumcision a  holy  life  was  promised  on  the  part  of  the  believer,  so  in 
baptism  do  we  pledge  ourselves  to  the  obedience  of  Christ 
Booth's  objection,  and  the  reply. 

^'-  Subjects  ofbapUnn, 

a.  An  advUs  who  possess  faith  in  Christ  (P.  629.) 

h  Infant  children,^  The  practice  of  infant  baptism  may  be  shown  to  rest 
upon  the  strongest  basis  of  Scriptural  authority. 
(1.)  Infiuits  were  cifcumcised ;  baptism  takes  the  place  of  circmncision ) 
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tlieiefiire  the  absence  of  an  explicit  exda&on  of  in&nti  ia  anffideB 
proof  of  their  title  to  baption. 
(2.)  The  &ct  that  the  baptism  of  in&nte  is  nowhere  prohibited  in  th 
New  Testament,  must  have  been  misleading  to  all  men,  and  espedalt 
to  Jewish  believers,  if  it  were  not  proper. 

1.  Baptisms  were  common  among  the  Jews;  their  proselyte  baptiflt 

was  a  baptism  of  families,  and  comprehended  their  infiunt  childrei 
(Pp.  681-688.) 

2.  The  words  of  Peter  at  the  Pentecost,  **  Bepent,  and  be  baptiaec 

for  the  promise  is  unto  you  and  to  jovar  children,"  coold  not  ha^ 

been  understood  by  the  Jews  except  as  calling  upon  them  ai 

their  chiMron  to  be  baptized.    Reasons,  1,  2,  8.  (Pp.  688-685.) 

(8.)  Infant  children  aro  declared  by  Christ  to  be  members  of  his  Chnro 

(Pp.  686-689.) 

1.  They  were  so  under  the  old  dispensation,  and  no  change  was  mad 
(P.  685.) 

2.  We  have  our  Lord's  direct  testimony  to  this  point — in  two  remari 

able  passages:  a)  Luke  ix,  47,  48  ;  b)  Mark  x,  14.    Notice  tl 
Baptist  evasions  of  the  argument  from  this  latter  passage.  (P 
686-689.) 
(4.)  The  argument  from  apostolic  practice  next  offers  itself. 
As  to  the  absence  of  any  express  mention  of  infant  baptism,  instead  < 
bearing  in  fiivour  of  the  Baptists,  it  is  a  strong  argument  again 
ihem ;  for  such  an  extraordinary  alteration  as  the  forbiddii^  of  ij 
fant  baptism  would  have  required  particular  explanation.    The  ba] 
dsms  of  whole  houses,  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  are  sufficient  proof  o 
the  apostolic  practice;  they  were  either  (1)  instances  of  apostoli 
action,  which  would  cover  the  whole  ground,  or  (2)  peculiar  cases 
and  even  if  this  latter  be  admitted,  the  Baptist  must  still  show,  thi 
neither  in  the  family  of 

1.  The  Philippian  jailer,  (p.  640,)  nor  in  that  of 

2.  Lydia,  (p.  641,)  nor  yet  in  that  of 

8.  Stephanas,  (1  Cor.  i,  16,)  (p.  642,)  were  there  any  infants  at  al 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  very  improbable. 
(5.)  The  last  argument  may  be  drawn  from  the  antiquity  of  the  practic 
of  infant  baptism.  (Pp.  644-646.) 

1.  We  have  strong  presumptive  proof  of  its  antiquity  in  the  fiict,  tha 

if  it  were  ever  introduced  as  an  innovation,  it  was  introduce 
without  controversy ! 

2.  TertulHan  (second  century)  was  the  only  ancient  writer  who  0{ 

posed  infant  baptism ;  but  his  very  opposition  proves  the  practic 
older  than  himself:  he  never  speaks  of  its  novelty. 

8.  Jastin  Martyr,  Ireneus,  and  Origcn,  mention  infant  baptism  as  th 
practice  of  their  times ;  and  in  A.  D.  254  the  question  of  defoxiiii 
baptism  to  the  eighth  day  was  discussed.  (P.  645.) 

4.  The  Anabaptists  are  of  modem  origin.  (P.  646.) 
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1.  To  the  adnlt  beUever  it  is,  (1)  the  sign  of  his  admission  into  the  cove- 
nant of  grace ;  (2)  the  seal,  on  the  part  of  God,  of  the  ftilfiknent  of  all 
its  provisions;  (8)  the  pledge,  on  his  own  pari,  of  steadfast  fSsdth  and 
obedience. 

t.  To  tiie  infiint  it  conveys  a  pledge  of  divine  grace ;  the  present  blessing 
of  Christ ;  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  the  respect  which  God  has 
to  the  believing  act  of  the  parents. 

3.  To  the  parents  it  is  a  blessing  also. 

IV.  Mode  of  baptism.  This  is  comparatively  of  little  moment,  but  has  been 
fte  snbject  of  much  controversy.  In  considering  the  doctrine,  that  the 
only  legilunate  mode  of  baptizing  is  by  immersion,  we  notice, 

«.  Sivend  presumptions  against  it,  (Pp.  647,  648.) 

(1.)  B  is  not  expresdy  enjoined. 

(S.)  It  is  unsuitable  to  many  climates  and  circumstances ;  nay,  sometimes 
impossible. 

(8.)  It  puts  away  the  consideration  of  health  and  life  in  many  cases. 

{L)  li  is  likely  to  distract  the  thoughts. 

(^.)  It  is  improbable  that  the  three  thousand  converts  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost were  immersed,  or  that  the  jailer's  family  were. 

(6.)  The  practice  is  not  a  decent  one. 
bi  I%€  argument  from  antiquity,  (Pp.  648-650.) 

(!•)  Immersion  is  ancient, — so  is  anointing  with  oil,  &c. 

(2.)  Aspersion  and  affusion  are  also  ancient, — witness  Tertullian,  Cyprian, 
Gennadiua,  Aquinas,  Erasmus. 

(8.)  The  baptism  of  naked  subjects  was  ancient, — doubtless  a  superstitious 
extension  of  the  original  rite, 
c  The  argument  from  the  New  Testament,  (Pp.  650-660.) 

(1.)  Use  of  the  word  paTrrl^u, 

1.  The  verb,  with  its  derivatives,  signifies  either  to  dip,  stain,  wet  with 

dew,  &c. 

2.  Employment  of  it  in  Scripture  illustrated  by  various  passages : — 

2  Kings  iii,  11 ;  Luke  vii,  44 ;  Dan.  iv,  38 ;  1  Cor.  x,  2.    It  is  used 
generally  in  the  New  Testament  to  express  the  act  of  pouring  or 
sprinkling  water. 
(2.)  Cases  of  baptism  (in  the  New  Testament)  adduced  commonly  in 
proof  of  immersion. 
1.  Jc^'s  baptism,  (p.  652,)  '*  They  were  baptized  of  him  in  Jordan,'* 
Uierefore  they  were  immersed,  is  the  argument.    But, 
(a.)  The  object  of  this  passage  was  to  declare  the  place,  not  the 

mode  of  John's  baptism, 
(b.)  The  "  baptism  with  the  Holy  Ghost "  sufficiently  illustrates  the 
mode  of  John's  baptism,  the  same  form  of  worda  being  used  in 
regard  to  both. 
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(c.)  The  character  of  the  river,  and  the  scarcitj  of  water,  accxMml 
for  the  place  of  baptism,  and  for  the  language  emploTed  here  t 
fix  it  (Pp.  658,  654.)  River  baptism  does  not  neceasarilx  is 
ply  immersion.    Quotation  from  Wolfe. 

2.  Our  Lord's  baptasm.    "  He  went  up  straightway  out  of  the  water 

Matthew  iii,  16.    This  does  not  favour  immersion  more  than  ac 
other  mode  of  baptism. 

3.  The  eunuch's  baptism.    ^  And  when  they  were  come  up  out  of  tl 

water/'  &c.  Acts  viii,  38.    J£  this  proves  any  immersbn,  it  prov 
that  Philip  was  immersed  as  well  as  the  eunuch.    But  itc  and 
do  not  necessarily  mean  into  and  out  of. 

4.  Baptism  by  Jesus  and  by  John  in  iBnon,  John  iii,  22.    No  pra 

of  immersion. 
(3.)  Argument  from  Romans  vi,  3,  4  :  '*  Therefore  we  are  buried  wi 
him  by  baptism,"  &c.    Here  the  Baptists  suppose  a  compariaoD 
instituted  between  the  burial  of  Christ  and  immersion.    But, 

1.  If  such  resemblance  be  intended  by  **  buried,"  why  not  abo  1 

** planted"  and  "crucified,"  both  which  terms  are  used  in  ti 
same  connexion?  (P.  657.) 

2.  The  type  of  our  death,  burial,  and  resurrection  as  believers,  in  ti 

passage,  is  not  the  clumsy  one  of  immersion ;  but  the  death,  huA 

and  resurrection  of  our  Lord.  (Pp.  657-659.) 

We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  pouring/out  of  water  was  tlie  apostol 

mode  of  administering  the  ordinance,  and  that  washing  and  inunc 

sion  were  introduced  later,  along  with  other  superstitioas  additio 

to  this  sacrament 


(III.)  SACRAMENT  OF  LORD'S  SUPPER.  (Oh.  iv.) 

Agreement  and  difierence  between  baptism  and  the  Lord's  supper,  ai 
in  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.    We  notice  now, 

L  The  institution  of  the  ordinance. 

1.  As  baptism  took  the  place  of  circumcision,  so  the  Lord's  sapper  was  ii 

stituted  in  place  of  the  passover. 
i\  It  was  instituted  by  Christ,  immediately  after  celebrating  the  passov^ 

for  the  last  time  with  his  disciples. 

n.  Its  perpetuity  and  obligation.  (P.  661.)    From  1  Cor.  xi,  23-26,  we  lear 

1.  That  Paul  received  a  special  revelation  as  to  this  ordinance. 

2.  That  the  command  of  Christ,  "  This  do  in  remembrance  of  me,"  wi 

laid  by  Paul  upon  the  Corinthians. 

3.  That  he  regarded  the  Lord's  supper  as  a  rite  to  be  often  celebrated. 

HL  Its  nature. 

1.  Various  views  of 

(1.)  The  Church  of  Borne,  which  held  the  doctrine  of  transubstantUtin 
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of  an  intrinsic  value  in  the  elementi  tbemselvefl ;  of  tbe  elementf 

being  proper  objects  of  worship  and  homage ;  and  of  the  cup  being 

withheld  from  the  laity. 
(2.)  Luther,  who  held  that  though  the  bread  and  wine  remain  unchanged, 

the  bodj  and  blood  of  Christ  are  received  together  with  them:  the 

doctrine  of  conrabstantiation. 
(S.)  Carolostadt  and  Zuingle,  who  taught  that  the  bread  and  wine  are 

the  signs  of  the  absent  bodj  and  blood  of  Christ'  This  view  is 

adopted,  with  some  liberalit^r,  by  the  Socinians. 
(4.)  Hie  Reformed  Churches,  which  reject  both  transubstantiation  and 

oonsubstantiation,  but  go  further  than  the  Socinians,  in  declaring 

diat  to  all  who  remember  Christ  worthily,  he  is  spiritually  present  in 

the  sacrament 
L  Sacramental  character  of  the  ordinance.  (P.  667.) 
(1.)  As  to  Christ    The  words,  "  This  is  my  body,"  &c.,  show  that  the 

Lord's  supper  is  a  visible  sign  that  the  covenant  was  ratified  by  the 

sacrificial  death  of  Christ 
(%)  As  to  the  recipients.    It  is  a  recognition  of  their  faith  in  the  sacrifi- 

dal  death  of  Christ 
(S.)  As  a  sign,  it  exhibits,  a)  the  love  of  God,  b)  the  love  of  Christ,  c) 

the  extreme  nature  of  his  sufferings,  d)  the  vicarious  character  of 

his  death,  e)  the  benefits  derived  from  it  through  faith. 
(4.)  As  a  seal,  it  is,  a)  a  pledge  of  the  continuance  of  God's  covenant, 

b)  a  pledge  to  each  believer  of  God's  mercies,  c)  an  exhibition  of 

Christ  as  the  spiritual  food  of  the  soul,  d)  a  renewed  assurance  of 

divine  grace. 

IV.  General  observaiUms. 
I.  Hie  ordinance  excludes,  not  only  open  unbelievers,  but  all  who  deny  the 

atonement. 
1  All  are  disqualified  who  do  not  give  evidence  of  genuine  repentance  and 

desire  for  salvation. 

3.  Every  church  should  shut  out  such  persons  by  discipline. 

4.  But  the  table  of  the  Lord  is  not  to  be  surrounded  with  superstitious  ter- 

TOtB. 

y  There  is  no  rule  as  to  the  frequency  of  celebrating  the  ordinance. 
1  Its  habitual  neglect  by  professing  Christians  is  highly  censurable. 
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PART  PmST. 

EVIDENCES  OF  THE  DIYIMB  AUTHORITY  OF  THE 

HOLT  SCRIPTURES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Man  a  kokal  Agbnt. 

Tbb  theological  system  of  the  Hdy  Scriptures  being  the  subject  ol 
oar  inquiries,  it  is  essential  to  our  undertaking  to  establish  their  Divine 
authority.  But  before  the  direct  evidence  which  the  case  admits  is 
adduced,  our  attention  may  be  profitably  engaged  by  several  consider- 
atioDS,  which  nSoidpretumptwe  evidence  in  favour  of  the  revelations  of 
the  Old  atid  New  Testaments.  These  are  of  so  much  weight  that  they 
oii|^t  not,  in  fairness,  to  be  overlooked ;  nor  can  their  force  be  easily 
resisted  by  the  impartial  inquirer. 

The  moral  agency  of  man  is  a  principle  on  which  much  depends  in 
such  ani  investigation ;  and,  from  its  bearing  upon  the  question  at  issue, 
feqoires  our  first  notice. 

He  is  a  moral  agent  who  is  capable  of  performing  moral  actions ;  and 
IB  action  is  rendered  moral  by  two  circumstances, — that  it  is  vclunUiryy — 
and  that  it  has  respect  to  some  rule  which  determines  it  to  be  good  or 
eril.  **  Moral  good  and  evil,"  says  Locke,  ^  is  the  conformity  or  dis. 
agreement  of  our  voluntary  actions  to  some  law,  whereby  good  or  evil 
is  drawn  upon  us  from  the  will  or  power  of  the  law  maker." 

The  terms  found  in  all  languages,  and  the  laws  which  have  been 
enacted  in  all  states  with  accompanying  penalties,  as  well  as  the  praise 
or  dispraise  which  men  in  all  ages  have  expressed  respecting  the  conduct 
of  each  other,  sufiiciently  show  that  man  has  always  been  considered  as 
an  agent  actually  performing,  or  capable  of  performing  moral  actions, 
for  as  such  he  has  been  treated.  No  one  ever  thought  of  making  laws 
to  regulate  the  conduct  of  the  inferior  animals ;  or  of  holding  them  up 
to  public  censure  or  approbation. 

The  rules  by  which  the  moral  quality  of  actions  has  been  determined 
are,  however,  not  those  only  which  have  been  embodied  in  the  legisla. 
tion  of  civil  communities.  Many  actions  would  be  judged  good  or  evil, 
were  all  civil  codes  abolished;  and  others  are  daily  condemned  or 
approved  in  the  judgment  of  mankind,  which  are  not  of  a  kind  to  be 
recognized  by  public  laws.  Of  the  moral  nature  of  human  actions  there 
most  have  been  a  perception  in  the  minds  of  men,  previous  to  the  enact- 
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roent  of  laws.  Upon  this  common  perception  aU  law  ia  founded,  and 
claims  the  consent  and  support  of  society ;  for  in  all  human  legislatife 
codes  there  is  an  express  or  tacit  appeal  to  principles  previously  acknow- 
lodged,  as  reasons  for  their  enactment. 

This  distinction  in  the  moral  t|Bality  of  actions  previous  to  the  esta- 
blishment of  civil  regulations,  and  independent  of  them,  may  in  part  be 
traced  to  its  having  been  observed,  that  certain  actions  are  injurious 
to  society,  and  that  to  abstain  from  them  is  essential  to  its  well  being. 
Murder  and  thefl  may  be  given  as  instances.  It  has  also  been  perceived, 
that  such  actions  result  from  certain  affections  of  the  mind ;  and  the  in- 
dulgence or  restraint  of  such  affections  has  therefore  been  also  regarded 
as  a  moral  act.  Anger,  revenge,  and  cupidity,  have  been  deemed  evils  as 
the  sources  of  injuries  of  various  kinds ;  and  humanity,  self  government, 
and  integrity,  have  been  ranked  among  the  virtues ;  and  thus  both  cer- 
tain  actions,  and  the  principles  from  which  they  spring,  have,  from  their 
effect  upon  society,  been  determined  to  be  good  or  evil. 

But  it  has  likewise  been  observed  by  every  man,  that  individual  hap- 
piness, as  truly  as  social  order  and  interests,  is  materially  affected  by 
particular  acts,  and  by  those  feelings  of  the  heart  which  give  rise  to 
them ;  as  for  instance,  by  anger,  malice,  envy,  impatience,  cupidity,  Ate ; 
and  that  whatever  civilized  men  in  all  places  and  in  all  ages  have  agieed 
to  call  VICE,  is  inimiccd  to  health  of  body,  or  to  peace  of  mind,  or  to  both. 
This,  it  is  true,  has  had  little  influence  upon  human  conduct ;  but  it  has 
been  acknowledged  by  the  poets,  sages,  and  satirists  of  all  countries,  and 
is  adverted  to  as  matter  of  universal  experience.  While  therefore  there 
is  in  the  moral  condition  and  habits  of  man  something  which  pxopds 
him  to  vice,  uncorrected  by  the  miseries  which  it  never  fails  to  inflict, 
there  is  also  something  in  the  constitution  of  the  human  soul  which  ren- 
ders vice  subversive  of  its  happiness,  and  something  in  the  established 
law  and  nature  of  things,  which  renders  vice  incompatible  with  the  col- 
lective interests  of  men  in  the  social  state. 

Let  that  then  be  granted  by  the  Theist  which  he  cannot  consistently 
deny,  the  existence  of  a  Supr  jme  Creator,  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  / 
goodness,  and  justice,  who  has  both  made  men  and  continues  to  govern 
them ;  and  the  strongest  presumption  is  afforded  by  the  very  constitution 
of  the  nature  of  man,  and  the  relations  established  among  human  affairs, 
which  with  so  much  constancy  dissociate  happiness  from  vicious  pas- 
sions, health  from  intemperance,  the  peace,  security,  and  improvement 
of  society  from  violence  and  injustice, — that  the  course  of  action  which 
best  secures  human  happiness,  has  the  sanction  of  His  will,  or  in  other 
words  that  He,  by  these  circumstances,  has  given  his  authority  in  favour 
of  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  opposed  it  to  the  practice  of  vice.  (1) 

(1)  **  Ai  the  manifold  appearances  of  deeigpi  and  of  final  canaee,  m  the  con. 
tliCvtioB  of  the  world,  prore  it  to  be  the  work  of  m  intelligent  mind ;  eo  the 


Bot  thou^  that  perception  of  the  difference  of  moral  actions  which 
is  antecedent  to  human  laws,  must  have  heen  strongly  confirmed  by 
dieee  fiicts  of  experience,  and  by  such  observations,  we  have  no  reason 
to  conclude  that  those  rules  by  which,  the  moral  quality  of  actions  has, 
A  all  ages,  been  determined,  were  fenned  solely  from  a  course  of  ob- 
lervation  on  their  tendency  to  promote  or  obstruct  human  happiness : 
we  cannot  collect  either  from  history  or  tradition,  that  the  world 
ever  without  such  rules,  though  they  were  often  warped  and  cot- 
upted.  l^e  evidence  of  both,  on  the  contrary,  shows,  that  so  far  from 
'heae  rules  having  originated  from  observing  what  was  injurious  and 
irliat  beneficial  to  mankind,  there  has  been,  among  almost  all  nations, 
&  constant  reference  to  a  declared  wiU  of  the  Supreme  God,  or  of  sup- 
posed deities,  as  the  rtde  which  determines  the  good  or  the  evil  of  the 
eonduct  of  men ;  which  will  was  considered  by  them  as  a  law,  prescrib- 
ing the  one  and  restraining  the  other  under  the  sanction,  not  only  of 
our  being  left  to  the  natural  injurious  consequences  of  vicious  habit 
and  practice  in  the  present  life,  or  of  continuing  to  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  obedience  in  personal  and  social  happiness  here;  but  of  positive  re- 
ward and  positive  punishment  in  a  future  life. 

Whoever  speculated  on  the  subject  of  morals  and  moral  obligation  in 
any  age,  was  previously  furnished  with  these  general  notions  and  dis- 
tinctions. They  were  in  the  world  before  him ;  and  if  all  tradition  be 
not  a  fable,  if  the  testimony  of  all  antiquity,  whether  found  in  poets  or 
historians,  be  not  delusive,  they  were  in  the  world  in  those  early  periods 
when  the  great  body  of  the  human  race  remained  near  the  original  seat 
of  the  parent  families  of  all  the  modem  and  now  widely  extended  nations 
of  the  earth ;  and  in  those  early  periods  they  were  not  regarded  as  dis- 
tinctions of  mere  human  opinion  and  consent,  but  were  invested  with 
h  Dimne  authority. 

We  have  then  before  us  two  presumptions,  each  of  great  weight. 
Fkavr,  that  those  actions  which  among  men  have  almost  universally  been 
jndged  good,  have  the  implied  sanction  of  the  will  of  our  wise  and  good 
Creator  being  found  in  experience,  and  by  the  constitution  of  our  nature 
tod  of  human  society,  most  conducive  to  human  happiness.  And,  secono, 
that  they  were  originally  in  some  mode  or  other  prescribed  and  enjoined 
u  his  lav,  and  their  contraries  prohibited. 

If  therefore  there  is  presumptive  evidence  of  only  ordinary  strength, 

pirtieolar  final  causes  of  pleasure  and  pain,  distributed  among  his  creatures,  profe 
that  they  are  under  his  government — what  may  be  called  his  natural  government 
of  ersatures  endued  with  sense  and  reason.  This,  however,  implies  somewhat 
man  than  seems  usually  attended  to  when  we  speak  of  Qod's  natural  government 
of  the  world.  It  implies  government  of  the  very  same  kind  with  that  which  a 
■wstar  exercises  over  his  servants,  or  a  civil  magistrate  over  his  subjects."— 
jUiilsji  Botlse.) 
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that  the  rule  by  which  our  actions  axe  determined  to  be  good  6r  ml  ii 
primarily  a  law  of  the  Creator,  we  are  all  deeply  interested  in  ascertain^ 
ing  where  that  law  exists  in  its  clearest  manifestation.  For  ignovuoe 
of  the  law,  in  whole  or  in  part,  will  be  no  excuse  for  diaobediencoi  if  we 
have  the  opportunity  of  acquaintbig  ourselves  with  it ;  and  an  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  rule  may  assist  our  practice  in  cases  of  which 
human  laws  take  no  cognizance,  and  which  the  wilfully  corrupted  general 
judgment  of  mankind  may  have  darkened.  And  should  it  appear  either 
diat  in  many  things  we  have  offended  more  deeply  than-We 
whether  wilfully  or  from  an  evitable  ignorance  ;  or  that,  fronS 
common  accident  which  has  befallen  our  nature,  we  have  lodtthe  power 
of  entire  obedience  without  the  use  of  new  and  extraordinary  meana(  tiie 
knowledge  of  the  rule  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  us,  because^  it 
we  may  be  enabled  to  ascertain  the  precise  relation  in  which  we  stand 
to  God  our  Maker ;  the  dangers  we  have  incurred ;  and  the  meaner  of 
escape,  if  any  have  been  placed  within  our  reach. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Thk  Rule,  which  determines  the  Quality  of  hosal  Actions,  mud  he 
presumed  to  be  matter  of  Revelation  feok  God. 

It  is  well  observed  by  a  judicious  writer,  that  "  all  the  distinctions  of 
good  and  evil  refer  to  some  principle  above  ourselves ;  for,  were  there 
no  Supreme  Governor  and  Judge  to  reward  and  punish,  the  very  notions 
of  good  and  evil  M'ould  vanish  away :  they  could  not  exist  in  the  nunds 
of  men,  if  there  were  not  a  Supreme  Director  to  give  laws  for  the 
measure  thereof."     {Ellis^s  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things^  Spc,) 

If  we  deny  the  existence  of  a  Divine  law  obligatory  upon  man,  we 
roust  deny  that  the  world  is  under  Divine  government,  for  government 
without  rule  or  law  is  a  solecism ;  and  to  deny  the  Divine  government, 
would  leave  it  impossible  for  us  to  account  for  that  peculiar  nature  which 
has  been  given  to  man,  and  those  relations  among  human  concerns  and 
interests  to  which  we  have  adverted,  and  which  are  so  powerfully  affected 
by  our  conduct : — certain  actions  and  habits  which  almost  all  mankind 
have  agreed  to  call  good,  being  connected  with  the  happiness  of  tiie 
individual,  and  the  well  being  of  society ;  and  so  on  the  contrary.  This 
toohas  been  matter  of  uniform  and  constant  experience  from  the  earliest 
ages,  and  warrants  therefore  the  conclusion,  that  the  effect  arises  from 
original  principles  and  a  constitution  of  things  which  the  Creator  has 
established.  Nor  can  any  reason  be  offered  why  such  a  nature  should 
be  given  to  man,  and  such  a  law  impressed  on  the  circumstances  and 
beings  with  which  he  is  surrounded,  except  that  both  had  an  intended 
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on  to  certain  counes  of  action  as  the  BoueeB  of  order  and  happiness, 
ly  as  there  was  an  intended  relation  between  the  light  and  the  eye 
1  is  formed  to  receive  its  ra3rs« 

t  as  man  is  not  carried  to  this  cooraeof  action  by  physical  impulse 
cessity;  as  moral  conduct  supposes  choice  and  therefore  instrac- 
md  the  persuasion  of  motives  arising  out  of  it ;  the  benevolent  in- 
m  of  the  Creator  as  to  our  happiness  could  not  be  accomplished 
ut  instruction,  warning,  reward,  and  punishment ;  all  of  which 
■arily  imply  superintendence  and  control,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
1  government.  The  creation  therefore  of  a  being  of  such  a  nature 
Jkf  implies  Divine  government,  and  that  government  a  Divine  law. 
ch  a  law  must  be  the  subject  of  bevslation.  Law  is  the  will  of 
erior  power ;  but  the  will  of  a  superior  visible  power  cannot  be 
n  without  some  indication  by  words  or  signs^  in  other  terms,  with- 
revelation  ;  and  much  less  the  will  of  an  invisiUe  power,  of  an 
aiq>erior  to  our  own,  and  confessedly  mysterious  in  his  mode  of 
mce,  and  the  attributes  of  his  nature. 

ain,  the  will  of  a  superior  is  not  in  justice  binding  until,  in  some 
,  it  is  sufficiently  declared ;  and  the  presumption,  therefore,  that 
rills  the  practice  of  any  particular  course  of  action,  on  the  part  of 
eatures^  establishes  the  farther  presumption,  that  of  that  will  there 
ien  a  manifestation ;  and  the  more  so  if  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
iny  penalty  of  a  serious  nature  has  been  attached  to  disobedience. 
8  revelation  of  this  will  or  law  of  God  may  be  made  either  by 
I,  from  which  it  is  to  be  inferred;  or  by  direct  communication  in 
age.  Any  indication  of  the  moral  perfections  of  God,  or  of  hin 
a  in  forming  moral  beings,  which  the  visible  creation  presents  to 
and ;  or  any  instance  of  his  favour  or  displeasure  toward  his  crea- 
clearly  and  frequently  connected  in  his  administration  with  any 
mlar  course  of  conduct,  may  be  considered  as  a  revelation  of  his 
y  acUon ;  and  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  a  farther  revelation  by 
irect  means  of  language. 

16  Hieist  admits  that  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  has  been  made 
pificant  actions,  from  which  the  duty  of  creatures  is  to  be  inferred, 
xmtends  that  this  is  sufficient.  ^  They  who  never  heard  of  any 
nal  revelation,  yet  if  they  knew  from  the  nature  of  things  what  is  fit 
jem  to  do,  they  know  all  that  God  will  or  can  require  of  them."  (2) 
ley  who  believe  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  contain  a  revelation  of 
I  will,  do  not  deny  that  indications  of  his  will  have  been  made  by 

Chrittianity  as  Old  as  the  Creation^  p.  233. — "  By  employing  our  reason 
lect  tho  will  of  God  from  tlic  fund  of  our  nature,  physical  and  moral,  we 
4!qaire  not  only  a  particular  knowledge  of  those  laws  which  are  dcduciblc 
them,  but  a  general  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which  God  is  pleased  to 
m  his  fupreme  powers  in  this  syitem."  (BoLnroBiiOKi'e  Works,  vol.  v, \». \^.^ 
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aetim;  bat  they  contend  that  they  are  in  themselves  imperfect  and  in- 
sufficient,  and  that  they  were  not  designed  to  supersede  a  direct  re?e- 
lation.  They  hold  also,  that  a  direct  communication  of  the  Divine  wifl 
was  made  to  the  progenitors  of  the  human  race,  which  received  addi- 
tions at  subsequent  periods,  and  that  the  whole  was  at  length  embodied 
in  the  book  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  **  The  Bible.*' 

The  question  immediately  before  us  is,  on  which  side  there  is  the 
strongest  presumption  of  truth.  Are  there,  in  the  natural  works  of  God, 
or  in  his  manner  of  governing  the  world,  such  indications  of  the  will  of 
God  concerning  us,  as  can  afford  sufficient  direction  in  forming  a  per- 
fectly virtuous  character,  and  sufficient  information  as  to  the  means  bf 
which  it  is  to  be  cfiected  1  We  may  try  this  question  by  a  few  obviooi 
instances. 

The  Theist  will  himself  acknowledge,  that  temperance^  jnttM,  and 
henmoLence^  are  essential  to  moral  virtue.  With  respect  to  the  firrt, 
nothing  appears  in  the  constitution  of  nature,  or  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Divine  administration,  to  indicate  it  to  be  the  will  of  God  that  the 
appetites  of  the  body  should  be  restrained  within  the  rules  of  sobriety, 
except  that,  by  a  connection  which  has  been  established  by  him,  the 
excessive  indulgence  of  those  appetites  usually  impairs  health.  If  there- 
fore we  suppose  this  to  amount  to  a  tacit  prohibition  of  excess,  it  stiU 
leaves  those  free  from  the  rule  whose  firm  constitutions  do  not  sufier 
from  intemperate  gratifications ;  it  gives  one  rule  for  the  man  of  vigor- 
ous, and  another  for  the  man  of  feeble  health ;  and  it  is  no  guard  against 
that  occasional  insobriety  which  may  be  indulged  in  without  obvious 
danger  to  health,  but  which  nevertheless  may  be  excessive  in  degree 
though  occasional  in  recurrence.     The  rule  is  therefore  imperfect. 

Nor  are  the  obligations  of  justice  in  this  way  indicated  with  adequate 
clearness.  Acts  of  injustice  are  not  like  acts  of  excessive  intemperance, 
punishaUe  in  the  ordinary  course  of  providence  by  pain  and  disease  and 
premature  death,  as  their  natural  general  consequences ;  nor,  in  most 
instances,  by  any  other  marked  infliction  of  the  Divine  displeasure  in 
the  present  life.  From  their  injurious  effects  upon  society  at  large, 
indications  of  the  will  of  God  respecting  them  may  doubtless  be  inferred, 
but  such  effects  arise  out  of  the  grosser  acts  of  fraud  and  rapine ;  those 
only  affect  the  movements  of  society,  (which  goes  on  without  being 
visibly  disturbed  by  the  violations  of  the  nicer  distinctions  of  equity  whi<^ 
form  an  essential  part  of  virtue,)  and  never  fail  to  degrade  and  corrapt 
individual  character.  Rules  of  justice,  therefore,  thus  indicated,  wooU, 
like  those  of  temperance,  be  very  imperfect. 

The  third  branch  of  virtue  is  benevolence,  the  disposition  and  the  habit 
of  doing  good  to  others.  But  in  what  manner  except  by  revelation  are 
the  extent  and  the  obligation  of  this  virtue  to  be  explained?  If  it  be  said, 
that  ^  the  goodness  of  God  himself  as  manifested  in  creation  and  pro- 
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anee  prewnti  ao  striking  an  example  of  beneficence  to  his  creatiiieB, 
t  his  mtty  as  to  the  cultivation  of  this  virtue,  may  be  unequivocally 
Brred  firom  it,"  we  cannot  but  perceive,  that  this  example  itself  is 
wrfect,  unless  other  parts  of  the  Divine  conduct  be  explained  to  us, 
the  Scriptures  explain  them.  For  if  we  have  manifestations  of  his 
tdness,  we  see  also  fearful  proofs  of  his  severity.  Such  are  the  per. 
■ion  of  pestilence,  earthquakes,  inundations  :  and  the  infliction  of 
n  and  death  upon  all  men,  even  upon  infants  and  unsinning  animals. 
he  win  of  God  in  fiivour  of  beneficent  actions  is  to  be  inferred  from 
pleasure  which  is  afibrded  to  those  who  perform  them,  it  is  only 
icated  to  those  to  whom  a  beneficent  act  gives  pleasure,  and  its  non- 
finrmance  pain  ;  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  at  aU  apprehended  by 
se  who  by  constitution  are  obdurate,  or  by  habit  selfish.  The  rule 
lid  therefore  be  uncertain  and  dark,  and  entirdy  silent  as  to  the 
ent  to  which  beneficence  is  to  be  carried,  and  whether  there  may 
be  exceptions  to  its  exercise  as  to  individuals,  such  as  enesiief^ 
ions  jMFtom^  and  strangers. 

MThatever  general  indications  there  may  be  in  the  acts  of  Grod,  in  the 
Mtitutioii  of  human  nature,  or  in  the  relations  of  society,  that  some 
ions  are  according  to  the  will  of  God,  and  therefore  good,  and  that 
OB  are  opposed  to  his  will,  and  therefore  evil ;  it  follows  then,  that 
J  fi»m  a  rule  too  vague  in  itself,  and  too  liable  to  different  interpret. 
nm,  to  place  the  conduct  of  men  under  adequate  regulation,  even  in 
pect  of  temperance,  justice,  and  beneficence.  But  if  these  and  other 
toes,  in  their  nicest  shades,  were  indicated  by  the  types  of  nature,  and 
manifestations  of  the  will  of  God  in  his  moral  government,  these  types 
I  this  moral  government  are  either  entirely  silent,  or  speak  equivocally 
x>  subjects  of  vital  importance  to  the  right  conduct  and  effectual  moral 
itraly  as  well  as  to  the  hopes  and  the  happiness  of  man. 
Hiere  is  no  indication,  for  instance,  in  either  nature  or  providence, 
1  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  his  creatures  should  worship  him ;  and  the 
ffil  effects  of  adoration,  homage,  and  praise,  on  this  system,  would  be 
L  Tliere  is  no  indication  that  (rod  will  be  approached  in  prayer,  and 
•  hope  and  solace  of  man  is  unprovided  for.  Nor  is  there  a  sufficient 
iication  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishment ;  because  there 
■0  indulntable  declaration  of  man's  inmiortality,  nor  any  facts  and 
iidples  so  obvious  as  to  enable  us  confidently  to  infer  it.  All  observa- 
m  lies  directly  against  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  man.  He 
o^  and  the  probabilities  of  a  future  life  which  have  been  established 
Km  the  unequal  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  this  life,  and 
e  capacities  of  the  human  soul,  are  a  presumptive  evidence  which  has 
m  adduced,  as  we  shall  afterward  show,  only  by  those  to  whom  the 
ctrine  had  been  transmitted  by  tradition,  and  who  were  therefore  in 
ion  of  the  idea ;  and,  even  then,  to  have  any  effectual  force  of 
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poBuasioiiy  they  must  be  built  up<m  antecedent  principles  fiinufiAiedoiiSy 
by  the  revelations  contained  in  Holy  Scripture.  Hence  some  of  ths 
wisest  heathens,  who  were  not  wholly  unaided  in  their  speculations  on 
these  subjects  by  the  reflected  light  of  those  revelations,  confessed  them- 
selves unable  to  come  to  any  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  doubts  of 
Socrates,  who  expressed  himself  the  most  hopefully  of  any  on  the  subject 
of  a  future  hfe,  are  well  known ;  and  Cicero,  who  occasionally  exptttiatei 
with  so  much  doquence  on  this  topic,  shows  by  the  skeptical  ezprononi 
which  he  throws  in,  that  bis  belief  was  by  no  means  confirmed*  (8)  K 
therefore,  without  any  help  from  direct  or  traditional  instructi<»i,  we  oooU 
go  as  far  as  they,  it  is  plain  that  our  religious  system  would  be  deficieat 
in  all  those  motives  to  virtue  which  arise  from  the  doctrines  of  man'f 
accountability  and  a  future  life,  and  in  that  morei  control  which  snoii 
doctrines  exert :  the  necessity  of  which  for  the  moral  government  of 
the  world  is  sufficiently  proved,  by  the  wickedness  which  prevails  efsn 
where  these  doctrines  are  fully  taught. 

Still  farther,  there  is  nothing  in  those  manifestations  of  God  and  of 
his  will,  which  the  most  attentive  contemplatist  can  be  supposed  to  col- 
lect from  his  natural  works  and  from  his  sovereign  rule,  to  affiwd  the 
hope  of  pardon  to  any  one  who  is  conscious  of  having  offended  him, 
or  any  assurance  of  felicity  in  a  future  state,  should  one  exist* 

Some  consciousness  of  offence  is  felt  by  every  man ;  and  though  be 
should  not  know  the  precise  nature  or  extent  of  the  penalty  attached  to 
transgression,  he  has  no  reason  to  conclude  that  he  is  under  a  mild  and 
fondly  merciful  government,  and  that  therefore  his  offences  will  in  course 
be  forgiven.  All  observation  and  experience  lie  against  this ;  and  the 
case  is  the  more  alarming  to  a  considerate  mind,  that  so  little  of  the  sad 
inference  that  the  human  race  is  under  a  rigorous  administration,  depends 
upon  reasoning  and  opinion :  it  is  fact  of  common  and  daily  observation. 
The  minds  of  men  are  in  general  a  prey  to  discontent  and  care,  and  are 
agitated  by  various  evil  passions.  The  race  itself  is  doomed  to  wasting 
labours  of  the  body  or  the  mind,  in  order  to  obtain  subsistence.  Their 
employments  are  for  the  most  part  low  and  grovelling,  in  comparison  of 
the  capacity  of  the  soul  for  intellectual  pleasure  and  attainments.  Tlie 
mental  powers,  though  distributed  with  great  equality  among  the  various 
classes  of  men,  are  only  in  the  case  of  a  few  individuals  ever  awakened. 
The  pleasures  most  strenuously  sought  are  therefore  sensual,  degrad- 
ing,  and  transient.  Life  itself,  too,  is  precarious  :  infants  suffer  and 
die,  youth  is  blighted,  and  thus  by  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind  is 

(3)  So  in  his  Tu9C.  Quest,  1,  lie  Bays,  »'  Expone  igitur,  nisi  molestum  e«<,  ^ 
mum  animos,  si  fotes,  remanere  post  mortem ;  tum  si  minus  id  ohtinehis  {ett  evim 
arduum,)  docehis  carere  omni  malo  mortem.  Show  mo  first,  if  you  can,  and  If  il 
be  not  too  tronblosome,  that  souls  remain  after  death ;  or  if  you  cannot  prove  that, 
(for  it  is  difficult,)  declare  how  there  is  no  evil  in  death,** 
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swept  away  before  the  prime  of  life  is  attained.  Casualties,  plagues, 
famines,  floods,  and  war,  carry  on  the  work  of  destruction.  In  the 
majority  of  states  the  poor  are  oppressed,  the  rich  are  insecure,  private 
wiong  is  added  to  puUic  oppression,  widows  are  wronged,  orphans  are 
dqnrhred  of  bread,  and  the  sick  and  aged  are  neglected.  The  very  re- 
ligicmsof  the  world  have  completed  human  wretchedness  by  obdurating 
the  heart,  by  giving  birth  to  sanguinary  superstitions,  and  by  introducing 
a  oomption  of  morals  destructive  of  the  very  elements  of  well-ordered 
society.  Part  of  thcpe  evils  are  fermitUd  by  the  Supreme  Governor, 
and  part  m^icfexi,  either  by  connecting  them  as  consequents  to  certain 
actions,  or  to  the  constitution  of  the  natural  worid  more  immediately ; 
hot,  whetiier  permitted  or  inflicted,  they  are  jnmtftoe  acts  of  his  admi- 
nistration, and  present  him  before  us,  notwithstanding  innumerable 
instances  of  his  benevolence,  as  a  Being  of  ^terrible  majesty."  (4) 

To  remove  in  part  the  awful  mystery  which  overiiangs  such  an  ad- 
ministration, the  most  sober  Theists  of  former  times,  diflering  from  the 
horde  of  vulgar  blasphemers  and  metaphysical  Atheists  who  have  arisen 
in  our  own  day,  have  been  ready  to  suppose  another  state  of  being,  to 
tHiich  the  present  has  respect,  and  which  may  discover  some  means  of 
connecting  this  permission  of  evil,  and  this  infliction  of  misery,  (often  on 
ftut  apparently  innocent,)  with  the  character  of  a  Grovemor  of  perfect 
wisdoin,  equity,  and  goodness.  But  in  proportion  as  any  one  feels 
Umseif  obliged  to  admit  and  to  expect  a  state  of  future  existence,  he 
nnst  feel  the  necessity  of  being  assured,  that  it  will  be  a  felicitous  one. 
Yet  should  he  be  conscious  of  frequent  transgressions  of  the  Divine 
kw ;  and  at  the  same  time  see  it  demonstrated  by  facts  occurring 
daily,  that  in  the  present  life  the  government  of  God  is  thus  rigorous, 
flie  only  fair  conclusion  to  which  he  can  come  is,  that  the  Divine  go- 
vennnent  win  be  conducted  on  precisely  the  same  principles  in  another, 
fixr  an  infinitely  perfect  being  changes  not.  Farther  discoveries  may 
then  be  made  ;  but  they  may  go  only  to  establish  this  point,  that  the 
apparent  severity  of  his  dispensations  in  the  present  life  are  quite  con- 
■stent  with  justice,  and  even  the  continued  infliction  of  punishment 
with  goodness  itself,  because  other  moral  agents  may  be  benefited  by 
flie  example.  The  idea  of  a  future  life  does  not  therefore  relieve  the 
If  it  be  just  that  man  should  be  punished  here,  it  may  be  re- 


(4)  ^  Some  men  teem  to  thmk  the  only  character  of  the  Author  of  nature  to 
be  that  of  simple  absolute  benevolence.  There  may  possibly  be  in  the  creation, 
being*,  to  whom  he  manifests  himself  under  this  most  amiable  of  all  characters, 
ibr  it  is  the  most  amiable,  supposing  it  not,  as  perhaps  it  is  not,  incompatible 
with  justioe  ;  but  he  manifests  himself  to  »«  as  a  righteous  Owemor,  He  may 
fiooBslMitly  with  this  be  simply  and  absolutely  benevolent ;  but  he  is,  fbr  he  has 
fifsn  us  a  proof  in  the  constitution  and  conduct  of  the  world  that  he  is,  a  Go. 
ovnr  semnts,  as  bo  rewards  and  pmiikat  oi  ftr  our  actions.**    (Butlbe's 
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quired  by  the  same  just  regard  to  the  principles  of  a  strictly  moral 
govemmeiity  that  he  should  be  punished  hereafter. 

If  then  we  are  offenders  against  the  Majesty  of  so  dread  a  being,  u 
the  actual  administration  of  the  world  shows  its  Governor  to  be,  it  if 
in  the  highest  degree  necessary^  if  there  be  in  him  a  disposition  to  for- 
give our  offences,  that  we  should  be  made  acquainted  with  it^andwitk 
the  means  and  conditions  upon  which  his  placability  can  become  avail- 
able to  us.  If  he  is  not  disposed  to  forgive,  we  have  the  greatest  eanse 
for  alarm ;  if  an  inclination  to  forgive  does  exist  in  the  Divine  Hind, 
there  is  as  strong  a  reason  to  presume  that  it  is  indicated  to  us  jodm- 
wherCf  as  that  the  law  under  which  we  are  placed  should  have  ben 
expressly  promulgated  ;  and  especially  if  such  a  scheme  of  bestowing 
paidon  has  been  adopted  as  will  secure  the  ends  of  moral  govemmoitr 
and  lead  to  our  future  obedience^ — ^the  only  one  which  we  can  con- 
ceive to  be  worthy  of  God. 

Now  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  at  length,  what  is  so  obvious,  thai 
if  we  had  no  method  of  knowing  the  will  and  purposes  of  God,  bat  hj 
inferring  them  from  his  works  and  his  government,  we  could  have  no 
information  as  to  any  purpose  in  the  Divine  Mind  to  forgive  his  sin- 
ning creatures.  The  Theist,  in  order  to  support  this  hope^  dweOi 
upon  the  proo&  of  the  goo^ess  of  God  with  which  this  world  abomidi^ 
but  shuts  his  eyes  upon  the  demonstrations  of  his  severity ;  yet  these 
surround  him  as  well  as  the  other,  and  the  argument  from  the  severity 
of  God  is  as  forcible  against  pardon,  as  the  argument  from  his  good- 
ness is  in  its  favour.  At  the  best,  it  is  left  entirely  uncertain ;  a 
ground  is  laid  for  heart-rending  doubts,  and  fearful  anticipations ;  and, 
for  any  thing  he  can  show  to  the  contrary,  the  goodness  which  God 
has  displayed  in  nature  and  providence  may  only  render  the  oifenoe 
of  man  more  aggravated,  and  serve  to  strengthen  the  presumption 
against  the  forgiveness  of  a  wUful  offender,  rather  than  affind  him 
any  reason  for  hope. 

The  whole  of  this  argument  is  designed  to  prove,  that  had  we  been 
left,  for  the  regulation  of  our  conduct,  to  infer  the  will  and  purposes 
of  the  Supreme  Being  from  his  natural  works,  and  his  administration 
of  the  affairs  of  the  world,  our  knowledge  of  both  would  have  been 
essentially  deficient ;  and  it  establishes  a  strong  presumption  in  fiivonr 
of  a  direct  revelation  from  God  to  his  creatures,  that  neither  his  wiB 
concerning  us,  nor  the  hope  of  forgiveness,  might  be  left  to  dark  sad 
uncertain  infertnee^  but'be  the  subjects  of  an  express  dedwn/Aim. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

Pabthxk  Psssukption  of  a  deubct  Rbvblatioic /rom  the  Weakneu 
Corncpftofi  ofhuman  Reaton^  and  the  toant  of  Authority  m  merely 
Opimom, 


If  we  should  allow  that  a  perfect  reason  exercised  in  contemplating 
(Im  Mktiiral  works  of  Grod  and  the  course  of  his  moral  government,  might 
finmiah  us,  by  means  of  an  accurate  process  of  induction,  with  a  suffi- 
CMnt  rule  to  determine  the  quality  of  moral  actions,  and  with  sufficient 
to  obedience,  yet  the  case  would  not  be  altered ;  for  that  perfect 
is  not  to  be  found  among  men.  It  woidd  be  useless  to  urge  upon 
who  deny  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  as  to  the  fall  of  man,  that  his 
understanding  and  reason  are  weakened  by  the  deterioration  of  his 
wliole  intellectual  nature.  But  it  will  be  quite  as  apposite  to  the  argu- 
ment to  state  a^fact  not  to  be  controverted,  that  the  reasoning  powers 
of  men  greatly  differ  in  strength ;  and  that  from  premises,  which  all 
most  allow  to  be  somewhat  obscure,  different  inferences  would  inevitably 
be  drawn.  Either  then  the  Divine  law  would  be  what  cvory  man  might 
takoB  it  to  be,  and,  by  consequence,  a  variable  rule,  a  position  which 
cannot  surely  be  maintained ;  or  many  persons  must  fail  of  duly  appre- 
hending it.  And  though  in  this  case  it  should  be  contended,  that  he  is 
not  punishable  who  obeys  the  law  as  far  as  he  knows  it,  yet  surely  the 
ends  of  a  steady  and  wisely  formed  plan  of  general  government  would 
on  tins  ground  be  frustrated.  The  presumption  here  also  must  there- 
faro  be  in  favour  9f  an  express  declaration  of  the  will  of  God,  in  terms 
wUeh  the  common  understandings  of  men  may  apprehend,  as  the  only 
meuis  by  which  sufficient  moral  direction  can  be  given,  and  effectual 
eontrol  exerted. 

Tlie  notion,  that  by  rational  induction  the  will  of  God  may  be  inferred 
firom  his  acts  in  a  sufficient  degree  for  every  purpose  of  moral  direction, 
is  frrther  vitiated  by  its  assuming  that  men  in  general  are  so  contempla- 
tif6  in  their  habits  as  to  pursue  such  inquiries  with  interest ;  and  so  well 
diopoaed  as  in  most  cases  to  make  them  with  honesty.  Neither  of  these 
is  true. 

The  mass  of  mankind  neither  are,  nor  ever  have  been,  contemplative, 
•ad  nrast  therefore,  if  not  otherwise  instructed,  remain  ignorant  of  their 
dtfty ;  for  questions  of  virtue,  morals,  and  religion,  as  may  be  shown 
firom  tiie  contentions  of  the  wisest  of  men,  do  not  for  the  most  part  lie 
lefol  to  the  minds  of  the  populace  without  a  revelation.  (5) 

(5)  **  If  philotophy  had  gone  fkrthor  thm  it  did,  and  fW>i]i  undeniable  priBOi 
|i«  fivea  Qi  othios  in  a  seienoe,  like  malhomaties,  in  every  part  demonetfaUe« 
thb  yet  would  not  hsfo  been  eo  eflbotnal  to  man  in  thie  impehbet  state,  nor  f«o> 
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It  is  equally  a  matter  of  undoubted  fact,  that  in  all  questions  of 
morals  which  restrain  the  vices,  passions,  and  inmiediate  interests  of 
men,  conviction  is  generally  resisted,  and  the  rule  is  brought  down  to 
the  practice^  rather  than  the  practice  raised  to  the  rule ;  so  that  tiie 
most  flimsy  sophisms  are  admitted  as  arguments,  and  principles  the 
most  lax  displace  those  of  rigid  rectitude  and  virtue.  This  is  matter 
of  daily  observation  and  cannot  be  denied.  The  irresistible  inference 
from  this  is,  that  at  least,  the  great  body  of  mankind,  not  being  accus- 
tomed to  intellectual  exercises ;  not  having  even  leisure  for  them  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  doomed  to  sordid  labours ;  and  not  being  dispoeed  to 
conduct  the  investigation  with  care  and  accuracy,  would  never  become 
acquainted  with  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Governor,  if  the  knowledge  of  it 
were  only  to  be  obtained  from  habitual  observation  and  reasoning[. — 
Should  it  be  said,  '<  that  the  intellectual  and  instructed  part  of  mankind 
ought  to  teach  the  rest,"  it  may  be  replied,  that  even  that  would  be  diffi- 
cult, because  their  own  knowledge  must  be  communicated  to  others  by 
the  same  process  of  difficult  induction  through  which  they  attain  it  them- 
selves, or  rational  conviction  could  not  be  produced  in  the  minds  of  the 
learners.  The  task  would  therefore  be  hopeless  as  to  the  majority,  both 
from  their  want  of  time  and  intellectual  capacity.  But,  if  practicable,  the 
Theistical  system  has  no  provision  for  such  instruction.  It  neither  makes 
it  the  duty  of  some  to  teach,  nor  of  others  to  learn.  It  has  no  authorized 
teachers ;  no  day  of  rest  from  labour,  on  which  to  collect  the  auditors ; 
no  authorized  religious  ordinances  by  which  moral  truth  may  be  brought 
home  to  the  ears  and  the  hearts  of  men :  and,  if  it  had,  its  best  know- 
ledge being  rather  contained  in  difiuse  and  hesitating  speculation,  than 
concentrated  in  maxims  and  first  principles,  embodied  in  a  few  plain 
words,  which  at  once  indicate  some  master  mind  fully  adequate  to  the 
whole  subject,  and  suddenly  irradiate  the  understandings  of  the  most 
listless  and  illiterate, — it  would  be  taught  in  vain. 

per  for  the  core.  The  greatest  part  of  mankind  want  leimire  or  eapaeitf  ftr 
demonstration,  nor  can  carry  a  train  of  proofs,  which  in  that  way  they  mnrt 
always  depend  upon  for  conviction,  and  cannot  be  required  to  assent  to  tOl  they 
see  the  demonstration.  Wherever  they  stick,  the  teachers  are  always  pot  opoB 
proof,  and  must  clear  the  doubt  by  a  thread  of  coherent  deductions  from  the  first 
principle,  how  long  or  how  intricate  soever  that  be.  And  you  may  as  sooa 
hope  to  have  all  the  day  labourers  and  tradesmen,  the  spinsters  and  daily  maids, 
perfect  mathematicians,  as  to  have  them  perfisct  in  ethics  this  way:  having  plain 
commands  is  the  sure  and  only  course  to  bring  them  to  obedience  and  praotice: 
the  greatest  port  cannot  know,  and  therefore  they  must  believe.  And  I  ask, 
whether  one  coming  from  heaven  in  the  power  of  God,  in  fiill  and  clear  evidence 
and  demonstration  of  miracles,  giving  plain  and  direct  rules  of  morality  and 
obedience,  be  not  likelier  to  enlighten  the  bulk  of  mankind,  and  set  them  right 
in  their  duties,  and  bring  them  to  do  them,  than  bj  reasoning  with  them  fimn 
general  notions  and  prinoiplas  of  hwnaa  leasoo  7**  (Locn's  JS««sefiaM«Mst  tf 
CMftismly.) 
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Let  m  however  suppose  the  truth  discovered,  the  teachers  of  it  ap- 

pointedy  and  days  for  the  communication  of  instruction  set  apart. 

With  What  wdhorUy  would  these  teachers  be  invested  ?   They  plead  no 

eommission  from  Him  whose  will  they  affect  to  teach,  and  they  work 

BO  miracles  in  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  their  doctrine.  That  doc- 
trine cannot,  from  the  nature  of  things,  be  mathematically  demonstrated 

so  as  to  enforce  conviction,  and  it  would  therefore  be  considered,  and 
jasdy  considered,  as  the  opinion  of  the  teacher,  and  nothing  but  an 
opinion,  to  which  every  one  might  listen  or  not  without  any  conscious- 
Bsas  of  violating  an  obligation,  and  which  every  one  might  and  would 
receive  as  his  own  judgment  agreed  with  or  dissented  from  his  un- 
authorized teacher,  or  as  his  interests  and  passions  might  commend  or 
dii^Munge  the  doctrine  so  taught.  (6) 

Facts  are  sufficiently  in  proof  of  this.  The  sages  of  antiquity  were 
menl  teachers ;  they  founded  schools ;  they  collected  disciples ;  they 
placed  their  fame  in  their  wisdom:  yet  there  was  little  agreement 
among  them,  even  upon  the  first  principles  of  religion  and  morals ; 
and  they  neither  generally  reformed  their  own  lives,  nor  those  of 
o6ierB.  This  is  acknowledged  by  Cicero :  <<  Do  you  think  that  these 
things  had  any  influence  upon  the  men  (a  very  few  excepted,)  who 
**Mffg**^  and  wrote  and  disputed  about  them  ?  Who  is  there  of  all  the 
philosophers,  whose  mind,  life,  and  manners,  were  conformable  to  right 
reason  7  Who  ever  made  his  philosophy  the  law  and  rule  of  his  life, 
and  not  a  mere  show  of  his  wit  and  parts?  Who  observed  his  own 
instractions,  and  lived  in  obedience  to  his  own  precepts  ?  On  the  con- 
truy,  many  of  them  were  slaves  to  filthy  lusts,  many  to  pride,  many  to 
eovetonsness,"  &c.  (7) 

(6)  **  Let  it  be  grranted,  (though  not  true,)  that  all  the  moral  precepts  of  the 
Ootpol  were  known  by  somebody  or  other,  among  mankind  before.  But  where, 
or  how,  or  of  what  use,  is  not  considered.  Suppose  they  may  bo  picked  up  here 
and  there ;  some  from  Solon,  and  Bias,  in  Greece ;  others  from  Tully,  in  Italy, 
and,  to  complete  the  work,  let  Confucius  as  far  as  China  be  consultedi  and  Ana- 
CHAUU  the  Scythian  contribute  his  share.  What  will  all  this  do  to  give  the 
world  a  complete  morality,  that  may  be  to  mankind  the  unquestionable  rule  of 
life  and  manners  7  What  would  this  amount  to  toward  being  a  steady  rule,  a 
certain  transcript  of  a  law  that  we  are  under  7  Did  the  raying  of  AaisTirPus  or 
Confucius  give  it  an  authority  ?  Was  Zbno  a  lawgiver  to  mankind  7  If  not, 
what  he  or  any  other  philosopher  delivered  was  but  a  saying  of  hit.  Mankind 
might  hearken  to  it,  or  reject  it,  as  they  pleased,  or  as  it  suited  their  interest, 
paiuons,  principles,  or  humours : — they  were  under  no  obligation :  the  opinion  of 
this  or  that  philosopher  was  of  no  authoeitt.**    (Locks*b  ReaBonMeneaB,  ^.) 

**The  truths  which  the  pliilosophers  proved  by  speculative  reason,  were  dosti. 
tote  of  some  more  sensible  authority  to  back  them ;  and  the  precepts  which  they 
laid  down,  how  reasonable  soever  in  themselves,  seemed  still  to  want  weight,  and 
to  be  no  more  than  rsBOBrrs  of  Msa.**  (Da.  Sam.  Cuuun.) 

(7)  Sed  h0c  eadom  num  censes  apod  eos  ipsos  valere,  nisi  admodma  ^^qms^  ^ 

Vol.  I  2 
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Such  a  83ntem  of  moral  direction  and  control^  th^i,  could  it  be 
temedt  would  bear  no  comparison  to  that  which  is  provided  by  direet 
and  external  revelation^  of  which  the  doctrine,  thai^  delivered  by  dif* 
ferient  men,  in  different  agee,  is  consentaneous  throughout ;  which  is 
rendered  authoritative  by  Divine  attestation ;  which  consists  in  dear 
and  legislative  enunciation,  and  not  in  human  speculation  and  laboriooi 
inference ;  of  which  the  teachers  were  as  holy  as  their  doctrine  was 
sublime ;  and  which  in  all  ages  has  exerted  a  powerful  moral  inflnenee 
upim  the  conduct  of  men.  **  I  know  of  but  one  Phndo  and  one  Me- 
mon  throu^KMit  aU  Greece,"  saith  Oriobn,  **  who  were  ever  made  bet- 
ter by  their  philosophy ;  whereas  Christianity  hath  brought  back  iti 
myriads  from  vice  to  virtue." 

All  these  considerations  then  stiQ  fartiier  support  the  presumptJOBt 
that  the  will  of  God  has  been  the  subject  of  ecprest  reodaikm  to  maa^ 
because  such  a  declaration  of  it  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  conceived 
▲nnavATB ;   oomplbte  ;  of  oojoi oic  APFBsmBNsioic ;   suFFicnnmY 

AVTHOBXTATIVB  ;  AND  ADAPTBD  TO  THB  CISCUXSTANCBS  OF  KAHXIHB. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Fasthxb  Proofs  of  thb  WnAKmss  and  UNcnsTAnfTT  or  Hmujr 

Reason. 

Trb  opinion,  that  sufficient  notices  of  the  will  and  purposes  of  God 
with  respect  to  roan,  may  be  collected  by  rational  induction  from  his 
works  and  government,  attributes  too  much  to  the  power  of  human 
reason  and  the  circumstances  under  which,  in  that  case,  it  must  ne- 
cessarily commence  its  exercise. 

Human  reason  must  be  taken,  as  it  is  in  fact,  a  weak  and  erring 
faculty,  and  as  subject  to  have  its  operations  suspended  or  disturbed 
by  the  influence  of  vicious  principles  and  attachment  to  earthly  things ; 
neither  of  which  can  be  denied,  however  differently  they  may  be 
accounted  for. 

It  is  another  consideration  of  importance  that  the  exercise  of 
is  limited  by  our  knowledge ;  in  other  words,  that  it  must  be 
with  subjects  which  it  may  arrange,  compare,  and  judge :  for  beyond 
what  it  clearly  conceives  its  power  does  not  extend. 

It  does  not  follow,  that,  because  many  doctrines  in  rdigion  and  many 
rules  in  morals  carry  clear  and  decided  conviction  to  the  judgment 
instantly  upon  their  being  proposed,  they  were  discoverable,  tn  tkeJvM 
tnjtenoe,  by  rational  induction ;  any  more  than  that  the  great  and 


VR^os iavsnU,  dispnteti,  oQDMripte  tmit t  QnoCnt enhniiiiiiqiw  pUkMophomi 

imnitor,  qui  dt  ito  niQSirbss,  itt  laiBM  M  vita  ooMtttotM,  at  rttia  poflt^ 
(7Viis.4iiMf.9i 
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flkB  truths  of  phikMophy,  which  haye  heen  hrought  to  light  hy  the 
Maim  of  men  of  superior  miiidfly  were  within  the  eompasB  of  ordinaiy 
nmfentandingSy  hecause,  afler  they  were  remded  by  thoee  who  made 
ttw  diseoreryy  they  instantly  commanded  the  assent  of  almost  all  to 
wfaom  they  were  proposed.  The  yery  first  principles  of  what  is  called 
natuTBl  rdigion  (8)  are  probably  of  this  kind.  The  reason  of  man, 
liKNigh  it  should  assent  to  them,  though  the  demonstration  of  them 
shcndd  be  now  easy,  may  be  indebted  even  for  them  to  the  revelation 
of  a  superior  mind,  and  that  mind  the  mind  of  God.  (9) 

(8)  Ths  tann  natonl  nUgicm  is  often  iiaed  eqahrooBlly.  **  Some  undentand 
fay  it  eireiy  thtnir  in  roiigion,  with  regard  to  tmth  and  duty,  which,  when  onee 
discovered,  may  be  clearly  shown  to  have  a  real  zoandation  in  the  nature  and 
rektioDS  of  things,  and  which  unprejudiced  reason  will  approve,  when  fairly  pro. 

and  set  in  a  proper  light ;  and  accordingly  very  fair  and  goodly  schemes  of 
religion  have  been  drawn  up  by  Christian  philosophers  and  divines,  in 
wfaioh  they  have  comprehended  a  considerable  part  of  what  is  contained  in  the 
Seriptnre  revelation.  In  this  view  natural  religion  is  not  so  called  because  it 
was  originally  discovered  by  natural  reason,  but  because  when  once  known  it  is 
what  the  reason  of  mankind  duly  exercised  approves,  as  founded  in  truth  and 
natme.  Others  take  natural  religion  to  signify  that  religion  which  men  discover 
ia  the  sole  ezerelse  of  their  natural  faculties,  without  higher  aasistonoa.**    (Ls- 

UXB.) 

(9)  **  When  tniths  are  once  known  to  ns,  though  by  tradition,  we  are  apt  to 
be  £i,voiirable  to  our  own  parts,  and  ascribe  to  our  own  understanding  the  disco. 
feiy  of  what,  in  reality,  we  borrowed  from  others ;  or,  at  least,  finding  we  can 
prove  what  at  first  we  learnt  from  others,  we  are  forward  to  conclude  it  an  obvi- 
oos  truth,  which,  if  we  had  sought,  we  could  not  have  missed.  Nothing  seems 
knd  to  our  understandings  that  is  once  known ;  and  because  what  we  see,  we 
ne  with  oar  own  eyes,  we  are  apt  to  overlook  or  forget  the  help  we  had  fhmi 
others  who  showed  it  us,  and  first  made  us  see  it,  as  if  we  were  not  at  all  be. 
faoldan  to  them  for  those  truths  they  opened  the  way  to,  and  lod  us  into ;  for, 
knowledge  being  only  of  truths  that  are  perceived  to  be  so,  wo  are  favourable 
MMMBgh  to  our  own  faculties  to  conclude  that  they,  of  their  own  strength,  would 

attained  those  discoveries  without  any  foreign  assistance,  and  that  we  know 
trathe  by  the  strength  and  native  light  of  our  own  minds,  as  they  did  ftom 
we  received  them  by  theirs,— only  they  had  the  luck  to  be  before  us.  Thus 
the  whole  stock  of  human  knowledge  is  claimed  by  every  one  as  his  private  pos. 
sasrioBv  as  soon  as  he  (profiting  by  others'  discoveries)  has  got  it  into  his  own 
mind ;  and  so  it  is ;  but  not  properly  by  his  own  single  industry,  nor  of  his  own 
•eqoiaitioo.  He  studies,  it  is  true,  and  takes  pains  to  make  a  progress  in  what 
KImih  have  delivered ;  but  their  pains  were  of  another  sort  who  first  brought 
thoM  tmths  to  light  which  he  afterward  derives  from  them.  He  that  travels  the 
roads  now,  applauds  his  own  strength  and  legs,  that  have  carried  him  so  far  in 
each  a  scantling  of  time,  and  ascribes  all  to  his  own  vigour ;  little  considering 
bow  moeh  he  owes  to  their  pains  who  cleared  the  woods,  drained  the  bogs,  built 
ths  bridges,  and  made  the  ways  passable,  without  which  he  might  have  toiled 
moeh  irith  little  progresa.  A  great  many  things  which  we  have  been  bred  np 
ia  the  belief  of  from  our  cradles  and  are  now  grown  familiar,  (and,  as  it  WMe» 
SStaral  to  OS  under  the  Gospel,)  we  take  for  onqoeationable  obviois  tratba^  tad 
mtStf  denumrtrible,  without  oooridBraif  how  kmg  we  might  have  been  in  dosbt 
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This  is  rendered  the  more  probable,  inasmuch  as  the  great  principles 
of  all  religion,  the  existence  of  God,  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul, 
the  accountableness  of  man,  the  good  or  evil  quality  of  the  most  impor* 
tant  moral  actions,  have,  by  none  who  have  written  upon  them,  by  no 
legislator,  poet,  or  sage  of  antiquity,  however  ancient,  been  represented 
as  discoveries  made  by  them  in  the  course  of  rational  investigation ;  but 
they  iure  spoken  of  as  things  commonly  known  among  men,  which  they 
propose  to  defend,  explain,  demonstrate,  or  deny,  according  to  their 
respective  opinions.  If  we  overlook  the  inspiration  of  the  writings  of 
Moses,  they  command  respect  as  the  roost  ancient  records  in  the  worU!, 
and  as  embodying  the  religious  opinions  of  the  earliest  ages ;  but  Moses 
nowhere  pretends  to  be  the  author  of  any  of  these  fundamental  truths. 
The  book  of  Genesis  opens  with  the  words,  *'  In  the  beginning  God  eretM 
the  heanens  and  the  earth ;"  but  here  the  term  <<  God"  is  used  familiariy, 
and  it  is  taken  for  granted,  that  both  the  name  and  the  idea  conveyed 
by  it  were  commonly  received  by  the  people  for  whom  Moses  wrote* 

The  same  writer  gives  the  history  of  ages  much  higher  than  his 
own,  and  introduces  the  patriarchs  of  the  human  race  holding  conver- 
sations with  one  another  in  which  the  leading  subjects  of  religion  and 
morals  are  oflen  incidentally  introduced ;  but  they  are  never  presented 
to  us  in  the  form  of  discussion ;  no  patriarch,  however  high  his  anti- 
quity, represents  himself  as  the  discoverer  of  these  first  principlei, 
though  he  might,  as  Noah,  be  a  ^  preacher^*  of  that  *^  righieougnesi' 
which  was  established  upon  them.  Moses  mentions  the  antedihivtans 
who  were  inventors  of  the  arts  of  working  metals,  and  of  forming  and 
playing  upon  musical  instruments ;  but  he  introduces  no  one  as  the 
inventor  of  any  branch  of  moral  or  religious  science,  though  they  aie 
BO  much  superior  in  importance  to  mankind. 

In  farther  illustration  it  may  be  observed,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  those 
views  on  the  subjects  just  mentioned  which,  to  the  reason  of  all  sober 
Theists,  since  the  Christian  revelation  was  given,  appear  the  most 
clear  and  satisfactory,  have  been  found  nowhere  since  patriarchal 
times,  except  in  the  Scriptures,  which  profess  to  embody  the  true  idi- 
gious  traditions  and  revelations  of  all  ages,  or  among  those  whose 
reason  derived  principles  from  these  revelations  on  which  to  establish 
its  inferences. 

We  generally  think  it  a  truth,  easily  and  convincingly  demonstrated, 
tliat  there  is  a  God  ;  and  yet  many  of  the  philosophers  of  antiquity 

or  i^orance  of  thorn  had  royelation  heen  silont.  And  many  others  are  behol&n 
to  revelation  who  do  not  acknowledge  it.  It  is  no  diminishing  to  revdalna. 
that  reason  gives  its  sufiVage  too  to  the  truths  revelation  has  discorered ;  but  it 
is  our  mistake  to  think,  that  beeaose  reason  confirms  them  to  ns,  wa  had  tbs  fifil 
certain  knowledgo  of  them  from  thence,  and  in  that  clear  evidenoe  ws  now 
■Mitbma."  (Loon.) 
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aptftk  doubting  on  fhis  point,  and  some  of  them  denied  it  At  the 
present  day,  not  merely  a  few  speculative  philosophers  in  the  heathen 
world,  but  the  many  millions  of  the  human  race  who  profess  the  religion 
of  Bmdkuj  not  only  deny  a  Supreme  First  Cause,  but  dispute  with 
sobdety  and  v^emence  against  the  doctrine. 

We  feel  that  our  reason  rests  with  full  satisfaction  in  the  doctrine  that 
an  things  are  created  by  one  eternal  and  self-existent  Being ;  but  the 
Gne^  philosophers  held  that  matter  was  eternally  co-existent  with  God. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  Plato,  who  has  been  called  the  Moses  of  phi- 
losophen.  Through  the  whole  *<  Tinueus^^*  Plato  supposes  two  eternal 
and  independent  causes  of  all  things ;  one,  that  hy  which  all  things  are 
made,  which  is  €fod:  the  other,  that  yrom  which  all  things  are  made, 
wliich  is  maUer*  Dr.  Cudworth  has  in  vain  attempted  to  clear  Plato  of 
this  charge*  llie  learned  Dr.  Thomas  Burnet,  who  was  well  acquainted 
wMi  the  opinions  of  the  ancients,  says  that  "  the  Ionic,  Pythagoric, 
Platonic  and  Stoic  schools  all  agreed  in  asserting  the  eternity  of  matter ; 
and  that  the  doctrine,  that  matter  was  created  out  of  nothing,  seems  to 
bare  been  unknown  to  the  philosophers,  and  is  one  of  which  they  had 
■o  notion.''  Aristotle  asserted  the  eternity  of  the  world,  both  in  matter 
sodfbrm  too,  which  was  but  an  easy  deduction  from  the  former  prin- 
df^  and  is  sufficiently  in  proof  of  its  Atheistical  tendency. 

The  same  doctrine  was  extensively  spread  at  a  very  ancient  period 
throag^KMit  the  east,  and  plainly  takes  away  a  great  part  of  the  founda- 
tion of  those  arguments  for  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Deity,  on  which 
the  modems  have  so  confidently  rested  for  the  demonstration  of  the 
enstence  of  God  by  rational  induction,  whether  drawn  from  the  works 
of  nature,  or  from  metaphysical  principles ;  so  much  are  those  able 
works  which  have  been  written  on  this  subject  indebted  to  that  revelation 
on  which  their  authors  too  oflen  close  their  eyes,  for  the  very  bases  on 
which  their  most  convincing  arguments  are  built.  The  same  Atheistical 
lesolts  logically  followed  from  the  ancient  Magian  doctrine  of  two 
eternal  principles,  one  good  and  the  other  evil ;  a  notion  which  also 
infected  the  Greek  schools,  as  appears  from  the  example  of  Plutarch^ 
tnd  die  instances  adduced  by  him. 

No  one  enlightened  by  the  Scriptures,  whether  he  acknowledges  his 
obligations  to  them  or  not,  has  ever  been  betrayed  into  so  great  an 
absmdity  as  to  deny  the  individuality  of  the  human  soul ;  and  yet  where 
the  light  of  revelation  has  not  spread,  absurd  and  destructive  to  morals 
IS  this  notion  is,  it  very  extensively  prevails.  The  opinion  that  the 
Inman  soul  is  a  part  of  God,  enclosed  for  a  short  time  in  matter,  but 
itin  a  portion  of  his  essence,  runs  through  much  of  the  Greek  philosophy. 
It  is  still  more  ancient  than  that,  and,  at  the  present  day,  the  same 
opinion  destroys  aQ  idea  of  accountability  among  those  who  in  India 
Mow  the  Brahminical  system.     ^The  human  soul  is  God,  and  tiie 
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acta  of  the  human  soul  are  therefore  the  acts  of  God.'*    This  ia  the 
popular  argument  by  which  their  crimes  are  justified. 

The  doctrine  of  one  supreme^  all-wise,  and  uncontrollable  Provide&ee^ 
commends  itself  to  our  reason  as  one  of  the  noUest  and  most  saf^portiBg 
of  truths ;  but  we  are  not  to  overlook  the  source  fhxn  whence  even 
those  draw  it,  who  think  the  reason  of  man  equal  to  its  full  devekpe* 
meat.  So  far  were  pagans  from  being  able  to  conceive  so  lofty  a 
thought,  that  the  wisest  of  them  invented  subordinate  agents  to  cany  on 
the  afBeurs  of  the  world ;  beings  often  divided  among  themselves^  and 
subject  to  human  passions ;  thereby  destroying  the  doctrine  of  piovi- 
dence,  and  taking  away  the  very  foundation  of  human  trust  in  a 
Supreme  Power.  This  invention  of  subordinate  deities  gave  Inrtb  to 
idolatry,  which  is  sufficiently  in  proof  both  of  its  extent  and  antiquity. 

The  beautiful  and  well-sustained  series  of  arguments  which  have  often 
in  modem  times  been  brought  to  support  the  presumption  "  that  the 
human  soul  is  immortal,"  may  be  read  virith  profit ;  but  it  is  not  to  be 
accounted  for,  that  those  who  profess  to  confine  themsdves  to  hnmaB 
reason  in  the  inquiry,  should  argue  with  so  much  greater  strength  than 
the  philosophers  of  ancient  times,  except  that  they  have  received  assisU 
ance  from  a  source  which  they  are  unfair  enough  not  to  acknowledfs. 
Some  fine  passages  on  this  subject  may  be  collected  from  Plato,  CiesHS 
Seneca,  and  others,  but  we  must  take  them  with  others  which 
sometimes  doubt,  and  sometimes  unbelief.  With  us  this  is  a 
of  general  belief;  but  not  so  with  the  generality  of  either  ancient  or  . 
modem  pagans.  The  same  darkness  which  obscured  the  glory  of  Ged^ 
proportionably  diminished  the  glory  of  man, — his  troe  and  proper 
immortality.  The  very  ancient  notion  of  an  absorption  of  aonli 
back  again  into  the  Divine  Essence  was  with  the  ancients,  what  we 
know  it  to  be  now  in  the  metaphysical  system  of  the  EUindoos,  a  denial 
of  indimdual  immortality ;  nor  have  the  demonstrations  of  reason  done 
any  thing  to  convince  the  other  grand  division  of  metaphysical  pagans 
into  which  modern  heathenism  is  divided,  the  followers  of  BudhOy  who 
bdieve  in  the  total  annihilation  of  both  men  and  gods  after  a  aeries 
of  ages, — a  point  of  faith  held  probably  by  the  majority  of  the  present 
race  of  mankind.  (1) 

(1)  "  The  religion  of  Budhu,"  says  Dr.  Davy,  •*  is  more  widely  extended  thati 
any  other  religion.  It  appears  to  be  the  religion  of  the  whole  of  Tartarf,  of 
China,  of  Japan,  and  their  dependencies,  and  of  all  the  countries  between  CIuba 
and  the  Burrampooter. 

"The  Badhists  do  not  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  self  ezislMit 
and  eternal,  the  creator  and  preserver  of  the  universe :  indeed,  it  is  doubtfbl  if 
they  believe  in  the  existence  and  operation  of  any  cause  beside  fate  and  neoessitjt 
to  which  they  seem  to  refer  all  changes  in  the  mora]  and  physical  world.  They 
a|ipaar  to  be  Msisrialiits  in  the  strietest  sense  of  the  term,  and  to  have  no  notioe 
of  pars  spirit  or  mind.    JPrmis  and  Attts,  life  sad 'iateUifonoe,  the  most  kunsd 
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HiaBeiiMfauieei  might  be  enlarged;  but  they  amply  show  thatthey 
who  q>eak  of  the  sufficiency  of  human  reason  in  matters  of  morals  and 
rriigian  ne^ect  almost  all  the  facts  which  the  history  of  human  opinion 
tenishes ;  and  that  they  owe  all  their  best  views  to  that  fountain  of 
inspintion  firom  which  they  so  criminally  turn  aside.   For  how  other- 
wise can  the  instances  we  have  just  mentioned  be  explained  ?  and  how 
ia  ity  that  those  fundamental  principles  in  morals  and  religion,  which 
Bodem  phikeophers  have  exhibited  as  demonstrable  by  the  unassisted 
pofwen  oft  the  human  mind,  were  either  held  doubtfully,  or  connected 
witfi  some  manifest  absurdity,  or  utterly  denied  by  the  wisest  moral 
among  the  (ventiles,  who  lived  before  the  Christian  revelation 
given  ?   They  had  the  same  works  of  Grod  to  behold,  and  the  same 
eoune  of  providence  to  reason  from,  to  neither  of  which  were  they  inat- 
iHitive.    Tliey  had  intellectual  endowments,  which  have  been  the  ad. 
■iratioti  of  all  subsequent  ages ;  and  their  reason  was  rendered  acute  and 
dJucariminative  by  the  discipline  of  mathematical  and  dialectic  science. 
Tbqr  had  every  thing  which  the  modems  have  except  the  Bible  ;  and 
yet  on  pcMints  which  have  been  generally  settled  among  the  moral  phi- 
kMophers  of  our  own  age  as  fundamental  to  natural  religion,  they  had 
BO  jnat  views,  and  no  settled  conviction.   ^  The  various  apprehensions 
of  win  men,"  says  Cicero,  ''will  justify  the  doubtings  and  demurs  of 
and  it  will  then  be  sufficient  to  blame  them,  si  out  con^eneerkd 
erit  iwoentiu  aUquis,  qm  qwd  terum  sit  tnoenerif,  when  others 
or  any  one  has  found  out  the  truth.    We  say  not  that  nothing  is 
but  that  some  false  things  are  annexed  to  all  that  is  true,  tatUa 
ut  iis  nulla  sU  certa  judicandiy  et  assentiendi  nota,  and  that, 
with  so  much  likeness,  that  there  is  no  certain  note  of  judging  what  is 
tnie^  or  assenting  to  it.     We  deny  not  that  something  may  be  true ; 
ftreipi  pone  negamue,  but  we  deny  that  it  can  be  perceived  so  to 
ba ;  ftr  qidd  habemug  in  rebus  bonis  et  malis  exphrati,  what  have  we 
certain  concerning  good  and  evil  ?    Nor  for  this  are  wk  to  be  blamed, 
bat  HATunn,  which  has  hidden  the  truth  in  the  deep,  naturam  aeaua 


«f  them  appear  to  consider  identical : — loated  in  the  heart,  radiating  from  thence 
todiflbrent  parts  of  the  body,  like  heat  from  a  fire ; — uncreated,  without  beginning, 
at  least  that  they  know  of; — capable  of  being  modified  by  a  Tariety  of  circum. 
■finnf.  like  the  breath  in  different  mnsical  instruments; — and  like  a  vapour, 
Mpsbla  of  passiiig  from  one  body  to  another; — and  like  a  flame,  liable  to  be 
eztiBgnished  and  totally  annihilated.  Gods,  demons,  men,  reptiles,  oven  the 
■motMt  and  most  imperfect  anhnalcules,  they  consider  as  similar  beings,  formed 
of  the  four  elements — heat,  air,  water,  and  that  which  is  tangible,  and  animated 
Ij  jPfiMC  and  hitta.  They  believe  that  a  man  may  become  a  god  or  a  demon ;  or 
tkift  a  god  may  become  a  nuui  or  an  animalcule ;  that  ordinary  death  is  merely 
atbmfs  of  form ;  and  that  this  change  is  almost  infinito,  and  bounded  only  bj 
iMftilsliiiii.  wbink  tliffy  iistsimi  thii  ■nun  nf  hspphirso'"  {AeeomU  of  Ctylaiu) 
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fiM  in  projtmdo  verUatem  pemiut  abt^^         {Vide  De  NaL  Deonmf 
lib.  1,  n.  10,  11.     Acad.  Qu.  Ub.  2,  n.  66,  120.) 

On  this  subject  Dr.  Samuel  Clarice,  though  so  great  an  adyocate  cf 
natural  religion,  concedes,  that  *^of  the  philosophersy  some  argued  thflOW: 
selves  out  of  the  belief  of  the  very  being  of  a  God ;  some  by  ascrilnag 
all  things  to  chance,  others  to  absolute  fatality,  equally  subverted  all  tiua 
notions  of  religions,  and  made  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  ike 
dead,  and  a  future  judgment  needless  and  impossible.  Some  profiBHed 
openimmorality,  others  by  subtle  distinctions  patronized  particular  vices. 
The  better  sort  of  them,  who  were  most  cdobrated,  discoursed  widi  Am 
greatest  reason,  yet  with  much  uncertainty  and  doubtfulness,  concemivg 
things  of  the  highest  importance, — the  providence  of  God  in  gooemmg 
the  world,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  future  judgment.** 

If  such  facts  prove  the  weakness  and  insufficiency  of  human  reason, 
those  just  thoughts  respecting  God,  his  providence,  his  will,  and  a  futon 
state,  which  sometimes  appear  in  the  writings  of  the  wisest  heathen,  tie 
not  however,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  attributed  to  its  strength*  Eves 
if  they  were,  the  argument  for  the  sufficiency  of  reason  would  not  be 
much  advanced  thereby ;  for  the  case  would  then  be,  that  the  reason 
which  occasionally  reached  the  truth  had  not  firmness  enough  to  hold 
it  fast,  and  the  pinion  which  sometimes  bore  the  mind  into  fidids  of  • 
light,  could  not  maintain  it  in  its  elevation.  But  it  cannot  even  be 
admitted,  that  the  truth  which  occasionally  breaks  forth  in  their  wofks 
was  the  discovery  of  their  own  powers.  There  is  much  evidenoe  to: 
show,  that  they  were  indebted  to  a  traditional  knowledge  much  eaiHer 
than  their  own  day,  and  that  moral  and  religious  knowledge  among, 
them  received  occasional  and  important  accessions  from  the  descend- 
ants of  Abraham,  a  people  who  possessed  records  which,  laying  aside 
the  question  of  their  inspiration  for  the  present,  all  candid  Tlieisti 
themselves  will  acknowledge,  contain  noble  and  just  views  of  God,  and . 
a  correct  morality.  While  it  cannot  be  proved  that  human  reason 
made  a  single  discovery  in  either  moral  or  religious  truth ;  it  may  be 
satisfactorily  established,  that  just  notions  as  to  both  were  placed 
within  its  reach,  which  it  first  obscured,  and  then  corrupted. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Tlie  Origin  of  those  Truths  which  are  found  in  the  WrUimgs  and 

Religious  Systems  of  the  Heathen. 

Wb  have  seen  that  some  of  the  leading  truths  of  religion  and  morals» 
which  are  adverted  to  by  heathen  writers,  or  assumed  in  heathen  s]^ 
terns,  are  spoken  of  as  truths  previously  known  to  the  world,  and  witii 
which  mankind  were  familiar.   Also,  that  no  legislator,  poet,  or  phikiso- 
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pber  of  antiquity,  ever  pxetended  to  UiedueoMryof  the  doctrines  of  the 
existence  of  a  God,  of  providence,  a  future  state,  and  of  the  rules  fay 
idiidi  actions  are  determined  to  be  good  or  evil,  whether  these  opinions 
were  held  by  them  with  full  conviction  of  their  certainty,  or  only  doubt- 
foBy.  Hmt  they  were  transmitted  by  tradition  from  an  earlier  age ; 
or  were  brought  from  some  collateral  source  of  information  ;  or  that 
they  flowed  from  both ;  are  therefore  the  only  rational  conclusions. 

To  tradition  the  wisest  of  the  heathen  often  acknowledge  themselves 
indebted. 

A  previous  age  of  superior  truth,  rectitude,  and  happiness,  sometimes 
called  the  golden  age,  was  a  commonly  received  notion  among  them. 
It  18  at  least  as  high  as  Hesiod,  who  rivals  Homer  in  antiquity.  It  was 
likewise  a  conunon  opinion,  that  sages  existed  in  ages  anterior  to  their 
own,  who  received  knowledge  from  the  gods,  and  communicated  it  to 
men.  The  wisest  heathens,  notwitiistanding  the  many  great  things  said 
of  nature  and  reason,  derive  the  origin,  obligation,  and  efficacy  of  law 
from  the  gods  alone.  *^  No  mortal,"  says  Plato  in  his  republic,  "  can 
make  laws  to  purpose."  Demosthenes  calls  law  svpyifua  xat  $upw  ©sx, 
**  the  invention  and  gifl  of  God."  They  speak  of  vojxoi  aypoupoi, "  unwrit- 
ten laws,"  and  ascribe  both  them,  and  the  laws  which  were  introduced 
b^  their  various  legislators,  to  the  gods.  Xcnophon  represents  it  as  the 
opinion  of  Socrates,  that  the  unwritten  laws  received  over  the  whole 
eurthy  which  it  was  impossible  that  all  mankind,  as  being  of  different 
kagonges,  and  not  to  be  assembled  in  one  place,  should  make,  were  given 
fay-  the  gods.  (2)    Plato  is  express  on  this  subject :  <<  After  a  certain 


(9)  Xen.  Mem.  lib.  4,  cap.  4,  §ect.  19,  20. — To  tho  samo  effect  is  that  noble 
Hnge  of  Cicero  cited  by  Lactantius  out  of  his  work  De  Republica, 
**  Estquidem  vera  lex,  recta  ratio,  natane  congruens,  diffusa  in  omnes,  constans, 
ipiterna,  que  vocet  ad  officium  jubendo,  yetando,  a  fraude  deterreat ;  quiB  tamen 
neqiie  proboe  frustra  jubet,  aut  yetat ;  ncc  improbos  jubendo  aut  yetando  moyet. 
Hide  leg!  ncc  abrogari  fas  est ;  nee  derogari  ex  hac  aliquid  licet ;  neque  tota  abro. 
faii  potest.  Nee  vero  aut  per  senatum,  aut  per  populum  solvi  hac  lege  possumni ; 
neqiie  est  quercndus  explanator,  aut  interpres  ejus  alius.  Nee  enim  alia  lex  Ro. 
iB0t  *liA  Athenis,  alia  nunc,  alia  posthac ;  sed  et  omnes  gentes,  et  omni  tempore, 
na  lox  et  sempitema  et  immatabilis  continebit ;  unusque  erit  communis  qoam 
nagnter  et  imperator  omnium  Deus,  ille  logis  hujus  inventor,  disceptator,  lator; 
en  qni  non  parebit,  ipse  se  fugiet,  ac  naturam  hominis  aspemabitur ;  atque  hoc 
ipio  Inet  maximas  poBuas,  etiamsi  cntera  supplicia,  qu»  putantur,  effugerit  :** — 
Vnm  which  it  u  clear  that  Cicero  acknowledged  a  law  antecedent  to  all  human 
eiyfl  institntUMis,  and  independent  of  them,  binding  u^on  all,  constant  and  per- 
patnal,  the  same  in  all  times  and  places,  not  one  thing  at  Rome,  and  another  at 
Athene ;  of  an  authority  so  high,  that  no  human  power  had  the  right  to  alter  or 
f  aittiil  it ;  haying  God  for  its  author,  in  his  character  of  universal  Master  and 
Sovereign ;  taking  hold  of  the  very  consciences  of  men,  and  following  them  with 
iti  animadversions,  though  Ihcy  should  escape  the  hand  of  man,  and  the  penaltifla 
ofhimuui  codes. 
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rake  it  b  far  more  probable  that  he  should  be  instructed  by  his  Maker 
by  means  of  direct  communication,  than  that  he  should  be  left  to  collect 
the  will  of  his  Maker  from  observation  and  experience*  Thoee  who 
deny  the  Scripture  account  of  the  introduction  of  death  into  the  wcrid, 
and  think  the  human  species  were  always  liable  to  it,  are  bound  to  admit 
a  revelation  from  God  to  the  first  pair  as  to  the  whdkMomenefls  of  cer- 
tain fruits,  and  the  destructive  habits  of  certain  animals,  or  our  fint 
progenitors  would  have  been  far  more  exposed  to  danger  (ran  ddeite* 
rious  fruits,  &c,  and  in  a  more  miserable  coddition  through  thetr  ieui 
than  any  of  their  descendants,  because  they  were  without  experienee^ 
and  could  have  no  information.  (6)  But  it  is  far  more  probable,  that 
they  should  have  express  information  as  to  the  will  of  God  concerning 
their  conduct ;  for  until  they  had  settled,  by  a  course  of  rational  indne- 
tion,what  was  right,  and  what  wrong,  they  could  not,  properly  apeak* 
ing,  be  moral  agents;  and,  from  the  difficulties  of  such  an  inquirfi 
especially  until  they  had  had  a  long  experience  of  the  steady  couiae  of 
nature,  and  the  effect  of  certain  actions  upon  themselves  and  society, 
they  might  possibly  arrive  at  very  different  conclusions.  (7) 

But  in  whatever  way  the  moral  and  religious  knowledge  of  tiie  fint 
man  was  obtained,  if  he  is  allowed  to  have  been  under  an  efficient  law, 
he-must  at  least  have  known,  in  order  to  the  right  regulation  of  himsslS 
every  truth  essential  to  religion,  and  to  personal,  domestic,  and  social 
Hiorals.  The  truth  on  these  subjects  was  as  essential  to  him  as  to  Us 
descendants,  and  more  especially  because  he  was  so  soon  to  be  Ae  head 
and  the  paternal  governor,  by  a  natural  relation,  of  a  numerous  raes, 
and  to  possess,  by  virtue  of  that  office,  great  influence  over  them.  If 
we  assume,  therefore,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  first  man  was  taught  to 
his  children,  and  it  were  the  greatest  absurdity  to  suppose  the  contraiy, 
then,  whether  he  received  his  information  on  the  principal  doctrines  of 
religion,  and  the  principal  rules  of  morals,  by  express  revelation  from 
God,  or  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  natural  powers,  all  the  great  princi* 
pies  of  religion,  and  of  personal,  domestic,  and  social  morals,  must  liave 
been  at  once  communicated  to  his  children,  inmiediately  descending  fron 
him ;  and  we  clearly  enough  see  the  reason  why  the  earliest  writers  op 
these  subjects  never  pretend  to  have  been  the  discoverers  of  the  I^mmMi^- 
truths  of  morals  and  religion,  but  speak  of  them  as  opinions  familiar  to^ 
men,  and  generally  received.  This  primitive  religious  and  moral  sys- 
tem, as  far  as  regards  first  principles,  and  all  their  important  particolar 
applications,  was  also  complete,  or  there  had  been  neither  efficimit  leli- 
gion  nor  morality  in  the  first  ages,  which  is  contrary  to  all  tradition,  and 

(6)  See  DiLANCT*s  Revelation  Examined  with  Candour,  Dissertationa  1  and  S. 

(7)  ••  It  18  very  probable,**  say^  Pufiendorf^  •«  that  God  taught  the  fint  mm  tht 
chief  heads  of  natural  law.** 
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to  aU  histofy ;  and  that  this  flystem  was  actually  transmitted,  js  dear 
firom  this,  that  the  wisdom  of  very  early  ages  consisted  not  so  much  in 
natural  and  speculative  science,  as  in  moral  notions,  rules  of  conduct, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  opinions  of  the  wise  of  still  earlier  periods. 

The  few  persons  through  whom  this  system  was  transmitted  to 
Noah,  for  in  fact  Methuselah  was  contemporary  hoth  with  Adam  and 
Noah,  rendered  any  great  corruption  impossible ;  and  therefore  the 
crimes  charged  upon  the  antediluvians  are  violenee  and  other  immo- 
ralities, rather  than  the  corruption  of  truih ;  and  Noah  was  ^  a  preacher 
of  righieonutiiess"  rather  than  a  restorer  of  doctrine. 

The  flood,  (8)  being  so  awful  and  marked  a  declaration  of  God's  anger 
against  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  this  primitive  rcUgion,  would  give 
great  force  and  sanction  to  it,  as  a  religious  system,  in  the  minds  of 
Noah's  inunediate  descendants.  The  existence  of  God ;  his  providence ; 
his  favour  to  the  good ;  his  anger  against  evil  doers  ;  the  great  rules 
of  justice  and  mercy ;  the  practice  of  a  sacrificial  worship ;  the  obser- 
vance  of  the  Sabbath ;  the  promise  of  a  Deliverer,  and  other  similar 
tenets,  were  among  the  articles  and  religious  rites  of  this  primitive  sys- 
tem :  nor  con  any  satisfactory  account  be  given,  why  they  were  trans- 
ndtted  to  so  many  people,  in  different  parts  of  the  world ;  why  they  have 
continued  to  glimmer  through  the  darkness  of  paganism  to  this  day ; 
why  we  find  them  more  or  less  recognized  in  the  mythology,  traditions, 
and  customs  of  almost  all  ages  ancient  and  modem,  except  that  they 
MMTsd  some  original  sanction  of  great  efficacy,  deeply  fixing  them  in 
Che  hearts  of  the  patriarchs  of  all  the  families  of  men.  Those  who  deny 
the  revelations  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  have  no  means  of  account. 
ing  for  these  facts,  which  in  themselves  are  indisputable.  They  have 
no  theory  respecting  them  which  is  not  too  childish  to  deserve  serious 
refiitation,  and  they  usually  prefer  to  pass  them  over  in  silence.  But 
the  bdiever  in  the  Bible  can  account  for  them,  and  he  alone.  The  de- 
struction of  wicked  men  by  the  flood  put  the  seal  of  Heaven  upon  the 
religious  system  transmitted  from  Adam ;  and  under  the  force  of  this 
Divine  and  unequivocal  attestation  of  its  truth,  the  sons  and  descend- 
ants of  Noah  went  forth  into  their  diflerent  settlements,  bearing  for 
the  deep  impression  of  its  sanctity  and  authority.     Tiie  impres- 


(8)  Whatever  may  bo  thought  rospeciing  the  circumntanccs  ofihofiood  as  men- 
timed  by  Moses,  there  is  nothing  in  that  event,  considered  as  th(^  punishmont  of 
a  goilty  race,  and  as  giving  an  attestation  of  God's  approbation  of  right  principles 
ttd  a  right  conduct,  to  which  a  consistent  Theist  cnn  object.  For  if  the  will 
of  God  is  to  be  collected  from  observing  the  conne  of  nature  and  ])rovidimce, 
ioeh  signal  and  remarkable  events  in  his  government  ac  the  deluge,  whether  uni- 
venal  or  only  co-oxtensivo  with  the  existing  race  of  men,  may  bo  expected  to 
ocear;  and  especially  when  an  almost  universal  punishment,  as  connected  with 
IS  sbnosi  oniveiMl  wickednew,  so  gtriUngly  faidicated  tn  obaervant  and  a  right, 
ions  govomncnt. 
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it  is  true,  at  length  gave  way  to  yioe,  8upentitioD»  and  ftlae  jki- 
loflophy ;  but  superstition  perverted  truth  rather  than  displaced  it ;  and 
the  dectrinesy  the  history,  and  even  the  hopes  of  the  first  ages,  wen 
never  entirely  banished  even  from  those  fables  which  became  bakftl 
sobetitutes  for  their  simplicity. 

In  the  family  of  Abraham  the  true  God  was  acknowledged.  MeldH* 
xedec  was  the  sovereign  of  one  of  the  nations  of  Canaan,  and  prieet  of 
the  most  high  God,  and  his  sub^ts  must  therefore  have  been  wonhip. 
pers  of  the  true  Divinity.  Abimelech  the  Philistine  and  his  peqile^  both 
in  Abraham's  days  and  in  Isaac's,  were  also  worshippers  of  Jehdvah, 
and  acknowledged  the  same  moral  principles  which  were  hdd  eaeied 
in  the  elect  family.  The  revelations  and  promises  made  to  Abrihew 
woidd  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  religious  knowledge,  both  among  Am 
descendants  of  Ishmael^  and  those  of  his  sons  by  Keturah;  as  ttioss 
made  to  Shem  would,  with  the  patriarchal  theology,  be  transmitted  ti 
his  posterity — the  Persians,  Arayrians,  and  Mesopotamians.  (0)  !■ 
Egypt,  even  in  the  days  of  Joseph,  he  and  the  king  of  £g3rpt  speak  of 
the  true  God,  as  of  a  being  mutually  known  and  acknowledged;  Upon 
the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan,  they  found  a  few  persons  in  that 
perhaps  primitive  seat  of  idolatry,  who  acknowledged '^JeftoiMdk  to  It 
God  in  heaven  dbme^  and m  the  earth  beneath"  Throu^  die  bcaaeh 
of  Esau  the  knowledge  of  the  true  religion  would  pass  from  the  fijniljr 
of  Isaac,  virith  its  farther  illustrations  in  the  covenants  made  with  Abn- 
ham,  to  his  descendants.  Job  and  his  friends,  who  probably  fired  be- 
tween Abraham  and  Moses,  were  professors  of  the  patriarchal  religum; 
and  their  discourses  show,  that  it  was  both  a  sublime  and  a  compiehsD 
sive  system.  The  plagues  of  Egypt  and  the  miraculous  escape  of  the 
Israelites,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Canaanitish  nations,  were  all  parts 
of  an  awful  controversy  between  the  true  God  and  the  idolatry  i^irted- 
ing  in  the  world ;  and  could  not  fail  of  being  largely  noised  abroad 
among  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  of  making  the  religion  of  the 
Israelites  known.  ( Jenkin's  ReamnuMenese  of  ChrisUamty^  voL  i,  chap. 
2.)  Balaam,  a  Gentile  prophet,  intermixes  with  his  predictions  many 
brief  but  eloquent  assertions  of  the  first  principles  of  religion ;  the  om- 
nipotence of  Deity,  his  universal  providence,  and  the  immutability  of 
his  counsels ;  and  the  names  and  epithets  which  he  applies  to  the  8a- 
preme  Being,  are,  as  Bishop  Horsley  observes,  the  very  same  which  axe 
used  by  Moses,  Job,  and  the  inspired  writers  of  the  Jews,  namely,  €Scdt 
the  Almighty,  the  Most  Highf  and  Jehovah ;  which  is  a  proo(  that,  gross 
as  the  corruptions  of  idolatry  were  now  become,  the  patriarchal  leK- 
gion  was  not  forgotten  nor  its  language  become  obsolete. 

(9)  See  Biihop  Hoisur*^  PiwrtilicM  bdbn  nIbfTed  to;  and  hahun^  TImt 
of  tht  NeooMty  of  ReveUtion,  part  i,  ohi^.  & 


ie-spread  rumour,  but,  as  it  was  intended  by  Divine  wisdom 
ess,  mond  efeett  upon  the  people  of  distant  nations,  and  that 
nians  received  the  Jewish  idigion  after  the  visit  of  the  queen 
the  principles  of  that  rdigion  being  probably  found  to  accord 
ancient  traditiomi  of  the  patriarchs,  which  remained  among  ^ 

The  intercourse  between  the  Jews  and  the  states  of  Syria 
on  on  the  one  hand,  and  Egypt  on  the  other,  powers  which 
sat  eminence  and  influence  in  the  ancient  world,  was  main- 
many  ages.  Their  frequent  captivities  and  dispersions  would 
eserve  in  part,  and  in  part  to  revive,  the  knowledge  of  the 
non  and  universal  faith ;  for  we  have  instances,  that  in  the 
ods  of  their  history  there  were  among  the  captive  Israelites 
adhered  vrith  heroic  steadfastness  to  their  own  religion.  We 
Dstance  of  the  female  captive  in  the  house  of  Naaman  the 
id,  at  a  later  period,  the  sublime  example  of  the  three  Hebrew 
d  of  Daniel  in  the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  decree  of 
V  after  the  ddiverance  of  Shadrach  and  his  companions,  ought 
ifightly  passed  over.  It  contained  a  puUic  proclamation  of 
Mcy  of  Jehovah,  in  oppositioii  to  the  gods  of  his  country ;  and 
rch,  afler  his  recovery  from  a  singular  disease,  became  him- 
iriiipper  of  die  true  God ;  both  of  which  are  circumstances 
Id  not  but  excite  attention,  among  a  learned  and  curious  peo- 
religious  tenets  of  the  Jews.  We  may  add  to  this  also,  that 
bers  of  die  Jews  preserving  their  Scriptures,  and  publicly  c 

i^the  true  God,  never  returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity ; 
led  in  various  parts  of  that  extensive  empire  after  it  was  con- 
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NinoM  of  AbyHUiia  claim  detcont  from  Menilek,  the  fon  of  Solomon 
n  of  Sbeba.    The  AbyBonianB  say  she  waa  converted  to  the  Jewish  If  ^ 

"he  saccesaion  ii  hereditary  in  the  line  of  Solomon,  and  the  device  of 
is  a  lion  passant,  proper  upon  a  field  ^es,  and  their  motto,  "  The 
Me  of  Solomon  and  tribe  of  Jodah  hath  overcome."  The  Abyssinian 
I  was  met  by  Philip  was  not  properly  a  Jewish  proselyte,  but  an  Abys. 
nr  in  Moses  and  the  prophets.    Chrirtianity  spread  in  this  ooontiy  i'^ 

period ;  but  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  this  day  are  of  the  Jewish 
?fn  also  most  haye  derived  an  accession  of  religious  informatton 
iercourse  with  the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  Solomon,  and  we  find 
king  blessing  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  **  as  the  Maker  of  heaven  and 
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qnered  by  ike  Persians.  The  Chaldean  phikMophic  schoolsy  to  which 
many  of  the  Grreek  sages  resorted  for  instruction,  were  therefore  neva 
without  the  means  of  acquaintance  with  the  theological  system  of  the 
Jews,  however  degenerate  in  process  of  time  their  wise  m^i  became^ 
by  addicting  themselves  to  judicial  astrology ;  and  to  the  same  sacred 
source  the  conquest  of  Babylon  conducted  the  Persians. 

Cyrus,  the  celebrated  subverter  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy,  was  of 
the  Magian  rdigion,  whose  votaries  worshipped  God  under  the  embien 
of  fire,  but  held  an  independent  and  eternal  principle  of  darkness  and 
eviL    He  was,  however,  somewhat  prepared  by  his  hostility  to  idofe,  to 
listen  to  the  tenets  of  the  Jews ;  and  his  favour  to  them  sufficientiy 
shows,  that  the  influence  which  Daniel's  character,  the  remarkable  ftcu 
which  had  occurred  respecting  him  at  the  courts  of  NebuchadneBtf 
and  Belshazzar,  and  the  predictions  of  his  own  success  by  Isaiah,  bad 
exerted  on  his  mind,  was  very  great.    In  his  decree  for  the  rdMiilding 
of  the  temple,  recorded  in  Ezra,  chap,  i,  and  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  23,  be 
acknowledges  ^  Jehovah  to  he  the  God  of  heaoen^^  who  had  given  hint 
his  kingdom,  and  had  charged  him  to  rebuild  the  temple.     Nor  cooUl 
this  testimony  in  favour  of  the  Grod  of  the  Jews  be  without  effect  upoiL 
his  subjects ;  one  proof  of  which,  and  of  the  influence  of  Judainn  upon 
the  Persians,  is,  that  in  a  short  time  after  his  reign,  a  considerable  im- 
provement  in  some  particulars,  and  alteration  in  others,  took  (dftoe  in 
the  Magian  religion  by  an  evident  admixture  with  it  of  the  tenets  and 
ceremonies  of  the  Jews.  (2)   And  whatever  improvements  the  fheoiogy 
of  the  Persians  thus  received,  and  they  were  not  few  nor  unimportant ; 
whatever  information  they  acquired  as  to  the  origin  of  the  worid,  the 
events  of  the  first  ages,  and  questions  of  morals  and  religion,  subjects 
after  which  the  ancient  philosophers  made  keen  and  eager  inquiries; 
they  could  not  but  be  known  to  the  learned  Greeks,  whose  interoonrse 
with  the  Persians  was  continued  for  so  long  a  period,  and  be  trans- 
mitted also  into  that  part  of  India  into  which  the  Persian  monarchs 
pushed  their  conquests. 

It  is  indeed  unquestionable,  that  the  credit  in  which  the  Jews  stood, 
in  the  Persian  empire ;  the  singular  events  which  brought  them  into  no« 
tice  with  the  Persian  monarchs ;  the  favour  they  afterward  experienced 
from  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  successors,  who  reigned  in  Egypt, 
where  they  became  so  numerous,  and  so  generally  spoke  the  Greek, 
that  a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  into  that  language  was  rendered 
necessary ;  and  their  having  in  most  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Ro- 
man  empire,  even  when  most  extended,  indeed  in  all  the  cities  which 
were  celebrated  for  refinement  and  philosophy,  their  synagogues  and 
public  worship,  in  Rome,  Alexandria,  and  Antioch,  at  Athens,  Coriiitl^ 

(1)  See  Bflte  B  •!  Ow  end  of  thb  ehaptar. 
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Ephflmui  ^cCy  as  we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  that  for  a  long 
time  before  the  Christian  era, — rendered  their  tenets  very  widely  known : 
and  as  these  events  took  place  after  their  final  reformation  from  idolatry , 
the  opinions  by  which  they  were  distinguished  were  those  substantially 
which  are  taught  in  the  Scriptures.  The  above  statements,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  &ct,  that  the  character,  office,  opinions,  and  writings  of 
Uosee  were  known  to  nuiny  of  the  ancient  philosophers  and  historians. 
who  mention  him  by  name,  and  describe  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  are 
sufficient  to  account  for  those  opinions  and  traditions  we  occasionally 
meet  with  in  the  writing^  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  sages  which  have 
the  greatest  correspondence  with  truth,  and  agree  best  with  the  Holy 
fler^itures.  They  flowed  in  upon  them  from  many  channels,  branching 
out  at  different  times  irom  the  fountain  of  truth ;  but  they  were  received 
fay  tiiem  generally  as  mere  traditions  or  philosophic  notions,  which  they 
thought  themselves  at  liberty  to  adopt,  reject,  modify,  or  pervert,  as  the 
principles  of  their  schools  or  their  own  fancy  led  them. 
-  Let  then  every  question  which  respects  inspiration,  miracles, 
prophecies,  be  for  the  present  omitted :  the  following  conclusions  may 
properiy  close  these  observations : — 

1«  That  as  a  history  of  early  opinions  and  events,  the  Scriptures  have 
at  least  as  much  authority  as  any  history  of  ancient  times  whatever ; 
nay,  the  very  idea  of  their  sacredness,  whether  well  founded  or  not, 
lenders  their  historical  details  more  worthy  of  credit,  because  that  idea 
led  to  their  more  careful  preservation. 

2.  That  their  history  is  often  confirmed  by  ancient  pagan  traditions 
and  histories ;  and  in  no  material  point,  or  on  any  good  evidence, 
contradicted. 

8.  That  those  fundamental  principles  of  what  is  called  natural 
religion^  which  are  held  by  sober  Thcists,  and  by  them  denominated 
ratiomalj  the  discovery  of  which  they  attribute  to  the  unassisted  un- 
dentanding  of  man,  are  to  be  found  in  the  earliest  of  these  sacred 
writings,  and  are  there  supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  world  previous 
to  the  date  of  those  writings  themselves. 

4.  That  a  religion  founded  on  common  notions  and  common  traditions, 
con^nrehensive  both  in  doctrines  and  morals,  existed  in  very  early  periods 
of  the  world ;  and  that  from  the  agreement  of  almost  all  mythological  sys- 
tems, in  certain  doctrines,  rites,  and  traditions,  it  is  reasonable  to  believe, 
ttat  this  primitive  theology  passed  in  some  degree  into  all  nations. 

5*  That  it  was  retained  most  perfectly  among  those  of  the  descend- 

aats  of  Abraham  who  formed  the  Israelitish  state,  and  subsisted  as  a 

attion  collaterally  with  the  successive  great  empires  of  antiquity  for 

many  ages. 

6.  That  the  frequent  di^Miaons  of  great  numbers  of  that  pecfiley 

mSbet  by  war  or  from  choicey  and  their  leajdence  in  or  netr  the  seate 
YW.L  3 
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of  ancient  learning  with  their  sacred  books,  and  in  the  habit  of  oboerring 
their  puUic  worship,  as  in  Chaldea,  Egypt,  Persia,  and  other  parts  of 
the  ancient  world,  and  the  signal  notice  into  which  they  and  their  ofnn 
ions  were  occasionally  brought,  could  not  but  make  their  cosmogony, 
theology,  laws,  and  history,  very  extensively  known. 

7.  That  the  spirit  of  inquiry  in  many  of  the  ancient  philosophers  of 
iliiferent  countries,  led  them  to  travel  for  information  on  these  very  sub- 
jects, and  oflen  into  those  countries  where  the  patriarchal  rdigion  had 
formerly  existed  in  great  purity,  and  where  the  tenets  of  the  Jews,  which 
tended  to  revive  or  restore  it,  were  well  known. 

8.  That  there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  these  tenets  were  in  &ct 
known  to  many  of  the  sages  of  the  greatest  name,  and  to  schools  of  the 
greatest  influence,  who,  however,  regarding  them  only  as  traditions  or 
philosophical  opinions,  interwove  such  of  them  as  best  agreed  with  tiieir 
views  into  their  own  systems,  and  rejected  or  refined  upon  others,  so 
that  no  permanent  and  convincing  system  of  morals  and  religion  was, 
af^er  all,  wrought  out  among  themselves,  while  they  left  the  populace 
generally  to  the  gross  ignorance  and  idolatry  in  which  they  were 
involved.  (3) 

(3)  The  readiness  of  the  philosophers  of  antiquity  to  seise  upon  evwy  notion 
which  could  aid  them  in  their  speculations,  is  manifest  by  the  use  which  those 
of  them  who  liyed  when  Christianity  began  to  bo  known,  and  to  acquire  ondit, 
made  of  its  discoveries  to  give  greater  splendour  to  their  own  systems.  The  thint 
of  knowledge  carried  the  ancient  sages  to  the  most  distant  persons  and  places  in 
search  of  wisdom,  nor  did  the  later  philosophers  any  more  than  modem  infidels 
neglect  the  superior  light  of  Christianity,  when  brought  to  their  own  doors,  but 
they  were  equally  backward  to  acknowledge  the  obligation.  **A9  the  awctsjils," 
says  Justin  Martjrr,  **had  borrowed  from  the  prophetB,  to  did  the  modemefrom 
the  OoepeL**  Tetullian  observes  in  his  Apology,  **  Which  of  your  poete,  which  of 
your  eophiettt  have  not  drunk  from  the  fountaine  of  the  prophete?  It  i», 
theee  eaered  eourcee  likeieiee  that  your  philoeophere  have  refreshed  their 
epirite;  and  if  they  found  any  thing  in  the  Holy  Seripturee  to  pleaee  their frnmey^ 
or  to  eerve  their  hypotheeee,  they  turned  it  to  their  ownpurpoee^  and  made  it  mrte 
their  curiosity;  not  considering  these  writings  to  he  sacred  and  unalterahUt  «o^ 
understanding  their  sense  ;  every  one  taking  or  leaving,  adopting  or  remadstHmg^ 
as  his  imagination  led  him.  Nor  do  I  wonder  that  the  philosophers  pimysd  omeh 
foul  tricks  with  the  Old  Testament,  when  I  find  some  of  the  some  gemsrmHom 
among  ourselves  who  have  made  as  bold  with  the  New,  and  composed  m  derndky 
mixture  of  Ooepel  and  opinion,  led  by  a  philosophixing  vanity/* 

It  was  from  conversing  with  a  Christian  that  Epictetus  learned  to  rsfbnn  tba 
doctrine,  ajid  abase  the  pride  of  the  Stoics ;  nor  is  it  to  be  imagined  that  Marons 
Antoninus,  Maximus  Tyrius,  and  others,  were  ignorant  of  the  Christian  doctrine. 

Rousseau  admits,  that  the  modem  philosopher  derives  his  better  noCioiis  on  nmuj 
subjects  from  those  very  Scriptures,  which  he  reviles ;  from  ttie  early  ii 
of  education  ;  from  living  and  conversing  in  a  Christian 'country,  where 
doctrines  are  publicly  taught,  and  where,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  I'mhnns 
portion  of  that  religions  knowledge  whieh  the  sacred  writinp  hsfe  ewy  wima 
diflbsed.    (Werlw,vol.ix,p.  7^;  17M.) 
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9.  Finally,  that  so  far  from  there  being  any  evidence  that  any  of 
those  fundamental  truths  of  religion  or  morals,  which  ma^  occasionaUy 
appear  in  their  writings,  were  discovered  by  their  unassisted  reason, 
we  can  trace  them  to  an  earlier  age,  and  can  show  that  they  had  the 
means  of  access  to  higher  sources  of  information ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  exhibited  as  a  proof  of  the  weakness  of  the  human 
mind,  and  the  corruptness  of  the  human  heart,  that  they  generally 
invc^ved  in  doubt  the  great  principles  which  they  thus  received ;  built 
upon  tbtad  fanciful  systems  destructive  of  their  moral  efficacy ;  and 
mixed  them  with  errors  of  the  most  deteriorating  character.  (4) 

The  last  observation  will  be  more  fully  illustrated  in  the  ensuing 
chapter. 

(4)  See  note  C  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 


NoTB  A. — ^Page  27. 

Tbb  lUiutrmtion  of  the  particulan  mentioned  in  the  paragraph,  from  which  re- 
fiieiioe  is  made  to  this  note,  may  be  given  under  different  heads. 

Tbb  Foekatxon  or  ths  World  fkom  Chaotic  Mattbr. — Some  remains  of  the 
suntimmite  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans  are  preserved  in  the  pages  of  SyneelluB  from 
Beroaos  and  Alexander  Polybistor ;  and  when  the  tradition  is  divested  of  its 
ftbnkRis  dress,  we  may  trace  in  the  account  a  primordial  watery  chaos,  a  separation 
of  the  darkness  from  light,  and  of  earth  from  heaven,  the  production  of  man  from 
the  dost  of  the  earth,  and  an  infusion  of  Divine  reason  into  the  man  so  formed.-*-!> 
Tlw  cosmogony  of  the  Plienicians,  as  detailed  by  Sanchoniatho,  mokes  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  universe  a  dark  air,  and  a  turbulent  chaos.  The  ancient  Persians 
taught  that  God  created  the  world  at  six  different  times,  in  manifest  allusion  to 
the  six  days'  work  as  described  by  Mosos.  In  tlie  Institutes  of  Menu,  a  Hindoo 
tract,  supposed  by,  Sir  William  Jones  to  have  been  composed  1280  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  the  universe  is  represented  as  involved  in  darkness,  when  the  sole, 
swIf-CTsting  power,  himself  undiscemed,  made  the  world  discernible.  With  a 
thought  he  first  created  the  waters,  which  are  called  Nara,  or  the  Spirit  of  Grod ; 
•ad  nnoe  they  were  his  first  ayana,  or  place  of  motion,  he  is  thence  named 
Nmrmymna,  or  moving  on  the  waters.  The  order  of  the  creation  in  the  ancient 
tiSffiUons  of  the  Chinese  is, — the  heavens  were  first  formed ;  the  foundations  of 
the  earth  were  next  laid ;  the  atmosphere  was  then  diffused  round  the  habitable 
globe,  and  last  of  all,  man  was  created.  The  formation  of  the  world  from  chaos 
may  be  discovered  in  the  traditions  of  our  Gothic  ancestors. — See  the  Edda,  and 
Faber's  Hone  Motaica,  vol.  i,  page  S. 

In  the  ancient  Greek  philosophy  we  trace  the  same  tradition,  and  Plato  clearly 
borrowed  the  materials  of  his  account  of  the  origin  of  things,  either  from  Moses, 
or  from  traditions  which  had  proceeded  from  the  same  source.  Moses  speaks  of 
God  in  the  plural  form,  **  In  the  beginning  Ood$  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth,** 
1  Plato  has  a  kind  of  trinity  in  his  r«  aYa&ov,  •*  the  good,**  »»s  of  ••  intellect,**  who 
ptoperly  the  demiurgu$t  or  fixmer  of  the  world,  and  his  Peyehe,  or  unhrenal 
■oal,  tho  eanie  of  aU  the  motion  which  is  hi  the  world.  He  also  fspie. 
tefinimatteroafcof  irtiiflhtheiinifWNWMftiiaid  «  anidB«thMe.    li 
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Uie  Qnek  and  Lttin  poets  we  have  freqaent  alluoionB  to  the  MLme  fiwt»  and  ia 
■ome  of  them  laighlj  poetic  descriptions  of  the  chaotic  state  of  the  worid,  and  its 
redaction  to  order.  When  America  was  discovered,  traditions,  bearing  a  Teiy 
remarkable  resemblance  to  the  history  of  Moses  on  various  sabjects,  were  fimnd 
among  the  semi^ivilized  nations  of  that  continent.  Oomara  states  in  his  histofj, 
that  the  Peruvians  believed  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  world,  there  came  from 
the  north  a  being  named  Con,  who  levelled  mountains  and  raised,  hills  sokJy  hf 
the  word  of  his  mouth ;  that  he  filled  the  earth  with  men  and  women  whom 'he 
had  created,  giving  them  fruits  and  bread,  and  all  things  necessary  for  their  mib- 
sistence;  but  that,  being  offended  with  their  transgressions,  he  deprived  them 
of  the  blessings  which  they  had  originally  enjoyed,  and  afiiicted' their  lande  wkh 
sterility. 

**  The  number  of  days  employed  in  the  work  of  creation,"  says  Mr.  Fabei; 
**and  the  Divine  rest  on  the  seventh  day,  produced  that  peculiar  measure  (tf  tlmi^ 
the  week,  which  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  which  does  not  spring,  like  a  day,  or  a 
month,  or  a  year,  from  the  natural  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Hence  the 
general  adoption  of  the  hebdomadal  period  is  itself  a  proof  how  widely  a  know, 
ledge  of  the  true  cosmogonical  system  was  diffused  among  the  posterity  of  Nosh.* 
Thus,  in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe,  from  Europe  to  the  shores  of  India,  and 
anciently  among  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Goths,  as  well  as  among  the  Jews,  m 
find  the  week  used  as  a  familiar  measure  of  time,  and  some  traces  of  the  Sabbath. 

The  Fall  of  Man. — That  the  human  race  were  once  innocent  and  hajipj,  if 
an  opinion  of  high  antiquity,  and  groat  extent  among  the  Grentile  nations.  His 
passages  to  this  effect  in  the  classical  poets  are  well  known.  It  is  asserted  in  ths 
Edda,  the  record  of  the  opinions  of  our  Scythian  forefathers.  **  There  can  be 
little  doubt,*'  says  Maurice,  in  his  History  of  Hindostan^  ^*  but  that  by  the  Satya. 
age,  or  age  of  perfection,  the  Brachmins  obscurely  allude  to  the  state  of  porfeetion 
and  happiness  enjoyed  by  man  in  paradise.  Then  justice,  truth,  philanthropj, 
were  practised  among  all  the  orders  and  classes  of  mankind."  That  man  is  a 
fallen  creature,  it  now  the  universal  belief  of  this  class  of  pagans ;  and  the  ds. 
generacy  of  the  human  soul,  its  native  and  hereditary  degeneracy,  runs  thnm^ 
much  of  the  Greek  philosophy.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  fall,  the  firailty 
of  the  woman,  wo  find  also  alluded  to  equally  in  classical  fable,  in  ancient  Ggthio 
traditions,  and  among  various  barbarous  tribes.  A  curious  passage  to  this  effect 
occurs  in  Campboll*s  Travels  among  the  Boschuana  Hottentots. 

The  Sbepbnt. — The  agency  of  an  evil  and  malignant  spirit  is  found  also  in 
these  widoly..eztendod  ancient  traditions.  Little  doubt  can  be  entertained  but 
that  the  generally  received  notion  of  good  and  evil  demons  grounded  itself  open 
the  Scripture  account  of  good  and  evil  angels.  Serpent  worthip  was  exceedingly 
general,  especially  in  Egypt  and  the  east,  and  this  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  bat 
as  it  originated  from  a  superstitious  fear  of  the  malignant  demon,  who,  nnder 
that  animal  form,  brought  death  into  the  world,  and  obtained  a  destructive 
dominion  over  men.  That  in  ancient  sculptures  and  paintings,  the  serpent  sym- 
bol is  sometimes  emblematical  of  wisdom,  eternity,  and  other  moral  ideas,  may 
be  allowed ;  but  it  often  appears  connected  with  representations  which  prove  that 
under  this  form  tlie  evil  principle  was  worshipped,  and  that  human  saerifioss 
were  offered  to  grratify  the  cruelty  of  him  who  was  a  **  murderer  from  the  begin- 
ning.** In  the  model  of  the  tomb  of  Peammis,  made  by  Mr.  Belzoni,  and  recently 
exhibited  in  London,  and  in  the  plates  which  accompany  his  work  on  Egypt,  are 
seen  various  representations  of  monstrous  serpents  with  the  tribute  of  hvmm 
heads  which  had  been  ofiered  to  them.  This  is  still  more  strikingly  nTnmplifiid 
in  a  copj  of  part  of  the  interior  of  an  Egyptian  tomb,  at  Biban  ml  JTeies*  m 
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ardmaf9  TrajotU  in  Egypt.  Before  an  enonnonf  wrpent  three  men  are 
wnted  <m  their  knees,  with  their  heads  just  struck  off  by  the  ezeentioner, 
ile  the  serpent  erects  his  crest  to  a  level  with  their  throats,  ready  to  drink 
tzeam  of  life  as  it  gurgles  from  their  veins."  This  was  probably  the  serpent 
ion,  of  the  ancient  Egyptians ;  the  same  as  the  Python  of  the  Greeks ;  and, 
leeified  by  Mr.  Faber,  **  the  notion  that  the  Python  was  oracular,  may  have 
ig  from  a  recolleotion  of  the  vocal  responses,  which  the  tempter  gave  to  Eve 
r  the  borrowed  figure  of  that  reptile."  By  consulting  Moore's  Hindu  Pan. 
I,  It  will  be  seen  that  the  serpent  Galiya  is  represented  as  the  decided  enemy 
m  jnodiatonal  God,  Krishna,  whom  he  persecutes,  and  on  whom  he  inflicts 
OS  ■ofiarings,  though  he  is  at  length  vanquished.  Krishna,  pressed  within 
ftUs  of  the  serpent,  and  then  triumphing  over  him  in  bruising  his  head  be. 
I  hk  feet,  is  the  subject  of  a  very  ancient  Hindoo  has  relief,  and  carries  with 
own  interpretation. 

the  BddOy  Fab.  16,  **  the  great  serpent  is  said  to  be  an  emanation  from 
r,  the  evil  principle ;  and  hela,  or  hell  or  death,  in  a  poetical  vein  of  allegory 
mworthy  of  our  own  Milton,  is  celebrated  as  the  daughter  of  that  personage, 
mm  the  sister  of  the  dragon.  Indignant  at  the  pertinacious  rebellion  of 
ml  principle,  the  universal  Father  despatched  certain  of  the  gods  to  bring 
I  ehildrBn  to  him.  When  they  were  come,  he  threw  the  serpent  down  to  the 
■n  of  the  ocean.  But  there  the  monster  grew  so  large,  that  he  wound  him. 
roond  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth.  Death  meanwhile  was  precipitated  into 
where  she  possesses  vast  apartments,  strongly  built,  and  fenced  with  grates 
on.  Her  hall  is  grief;  her  |able /amine;  hunger  ^  her  knife ;  delay,  her  ser. 
;  /omfnsss,  her  porch ;  neknett  and  pain,  her  bed ;  and  her  tent,  curting 
hmmUmgP 

■B  Flood  or  Noah. — Joeephus,  in  his  first  book  against  Apion,  states  that 
isiis  the  Chaldean  historian  relates,  in  a  similar  manner  to  Moses,  the  history 
w  flo6d,  and  the  preservation  of  Noah  in  an  ark  or  chest.  In  Abydemis's 
oij  of  Assyria,  in  passages  quoted  by  Eusebius,  mention  is  made  of  an  ancient 
BO  of  the  name  of  Sinthnut,  who  was  forewarned  by  Saturn  of  a  deluge.  In 
icconnt,  the  ship,  the  sending  fi)rth  and  returning  of  the  birds,  the  abating 
ho  waters,  and  the  resting  of  the  ship  on  a  mountain,  are  all  mentioned. 
nb.  Prep.  Evang.  lib.  9,  c.  12. — Grotius  on  the  Christian  Religion,  lib.  1, 
16.)  Lucian,  in  his  book  concerning  the  goddess  of  Syria,  mentions  the 
an  traditions  as  to  this  event.  Here  Noah  ii  called  Deucalion,  and  that  he 
tbe  person  intended  under  this  name  is  rendered  indubitable  by  the  mention 
tie  wickedness  of  the  antediluvians,  the  piety  of  Deucalion,  the  ark,  and  the 
giDg  into  it  of  the  beasts  of  the  earth  by  pairs.  The  ancient  Persian  tradi. 
tf  as  Dr.  Hyde  has  shown,  though  mixed  with  fable,  have  a  substantial 
ement  with  the  Mosaic  account.  In  Hindostan,  the  ancient  poom  of 
gmvoi  treats  of  a  flood  which  destroyed  all  mankind,  except  a  pious  prince, 
I  seven  of  his  attendants  and  their  wives.  The  Chinese  writers  in  like 
ner  make  mention  of  a  universal  flood.  In  the  legends  of  the  ancient 
ptians,  Goths,  and  Druids,  striking  references  are  made  to  the  same  event ; 
ia.  Fab.  4 ;  Davic8*s  Mythology  of  the  British  Druids,  p.  336,)  and  it  was 
id  represented  in  the  historical  paintings  of  the  Mexicans,  and  among  the 
niean  nations.  Tiie  natives  of  Otaheite  believed  that  the  world  was  torn 
ioces  formerly  by  the  anger  of  their  gods ;  the  inhalntants  of  the  Sandwich 
nds  have  a  tradition  that  the  Etooa,  who  created  the  world,  afterward  de. 
fod  it  by  an  inundation ;  and  recollections  of  the  sama  event  are  preserved 
Bf  the  New  Zealanders,  as  the  anthor  had  the  opportmiity  of  aseertaiiiiiif 
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Ittely  in  a  oonvenaikm  with  two  of  their  chiefs,  throngh  an  interpreter.  For 
large  illuitrationB  of  this  point,  see  Bryanft  Heathen  Mytkologyt  *nd  FeAer'e 
Hora  Moeaiea. 

Sacuficb. — ^The  great  principle  of  the  throe  dispensations  of  religion  ill  ths 
Scriptures, — ^The  Patriarchal,  the  Mosaic,  and  the  Christian, — ^that  witkmU  aM- 
ding  of  blood  there  is  no  remiseiont  has  fixed  itself  in  every  pagan  religiQii  of 
ancient  and  modem  times.  For  though  the  followers  of  Budhn  aie  fi^Jiidden  to 
offer  sanguinary  sacrifices  to  him,  they  offer  them  to  demons  in  order  to  aiwt 
various  evils ;  and  their  presentation  of  flowers  and  fruits  to  Bndha  himself  sliows, 
that  ono  part  of  the  original  rite  of  sacrifice  has  been  retained,  though  Um  othsr, 
through  a  philosophic  refinement,  is  given  up.  Sacrifices  are,  however,  oflbnd 
in  China,  where  tho  most  ancient  form  of  Budhuism  generally  prevails;  a  pie. 
sumption  that  the  Budhuism  of  Ceylon,  and  some  parts  of  India,  is  a  refiwemsnt 
upon  a  more  ancient  system.  **  That  tho  practice  of  devoting  piacolar  victims 
has,  at  ono  period  or  another,  prevailed  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe ;  and  that  it 
lias  been  alike  adopted  by  tho  most  barbarous  and  by  the  most  civilixed  natioDS, 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  need  regular  and  formal  proof/* 

Expectation  of  a  DELtvaaER. — Amidst  tho  miseries  of  succeeding  ages,  the 
ancient  pagan  world  was  always  looking  forward  to  the  appearance  of  a  great 
Deliverer  and  Restorer,  and  this  expectation  was  so  general,  that  it  is  imponible 
to  account  for  it  but  from  **  the  promises  made  unto  the  fathers,**  beginning  with 
the  promise  of  conquest  to  the  seed  of  tho  woman  over  the  power  of  the  aetpant. 
It  is  a  singular  fact,  and  still  worthy  of  remark,  though  so  often  stated,  that,  a 
little  before  our  Lord*s  advent,  an  expectation  of  the  speedy  appearance  of  this 
Deliverer  was  general  among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  **  The  fact,"  says  Bishop 
Horscly,  **  is  so  notorious  to  all  who  have  any  knowledge  of  antiquity,  Uiat  if  any 
ono  would  deny  it,  I  would  decline  all  dispute  with  such  an  adversary,  as  too 
ignorant  to  receive  conviction,  or  too  disingenuous  to  acknowledge  what  he  must 
secretly  admit.**  It  is  another  singular  fact,  jthat  Virgil,  in  his  PoUiOf  by  an  appli- 
cation of  the  Sybilline  vorsos,  which  are  almost  literally  in  tho  high  and  glowing 
strains  in  which  Isaiah  prophesies  of  Christ,  to  a  child  of  his  friond,  one  of  the 
Roman  consuls,  whoso  birth  was  just  expected,  and  that  out  of  an  extravagant 
flattery,  should  call  the  attention  of  the  world  to  those  singular  and  mysterioos 
books,  so  shortly  before  the  birth  of  him  who  alone  could  fulfil  the  prophecies 
they  contain.  For  a  farther  account  of  tho  Sybilline  verses,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Prideaux's  Connection,  to  Bishop  Lowth*s  Dissertations,  and  to  Bishop  Horsley*s 
Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies  of  tho  Messiah,  dispersed  among  the  heathen.  It 
is  enough  here  to  say,  that  it  is  a  hbtorical  fact,  that  the  Sybilline  books  existed 
among  tho  Romans  from  an  early  period ; — that  tliese  oracles  of  the  Cnmaan 
Sybil  were  held  in  such  veneration,  that  tho  book  which  contained  them  was 
deposited  in  a  stone  chest  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  in  the  capitol,  and  committed 
to  the  care  of  two  persons  appointed  to  that  oflSce  expressly ; — ^that  about  a  cen- 
tury before  our  Saviour's  birth,  the  book  was  destroyed  in  the  fire  which  consumsd 
the  temple  in  which  it  was  deposited ;— that  the  Roman  Senate  knew  that  similar 
oracles  existed  among  other  nations,  for  to  repair  that  loss,  they  sent  persons  to 
make  a  new  collection  of  these  oracles,  in  different  parts  of  Asia,  in  the  island.^ 
of  the  Archipelago,  in  Africa,  and  in  Sicily,  who  returned  with  about  a  thousand 
verses,  which  were  deposited  in  the  place  of  the  originals,  and  kept  with  the  same 
care ; — and  that  the  predictions  which  Virgil  weaves  into  his  fourth  Eclogue,  of 
the  appearance  of  a  king  whose  inonarchy  was  to  be  universal,  and  who  was  to 
bestow  upon  mankind  the  blessings  ho  describes,  were  contained  in  them.  It 
follows,  tiierofore,  that  such  predictions  existed  anciently  among  the  Romans ; 
that  they  were  found  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  Asia,  and  AiVica ;  and 
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tliat  th&y  had  bo  marvellous  an  agreement  with  the  predictions  of  the  Jewish 
pnqihaU,  that  either  they  were  in  part  copies  from  them,  or  predictions  of  an 
inspiratioa  equally  sacred — the  fragments  of  very  ancient  prophecy  interwoven 
probably  with  the  fables  of  later  times.  **  If,**  as  Bishop  Horsley  justly  observes, 
^  any  illiterate  persons  were  to  hear  Virgil's  poem  road,  with  the  ominion  of  a 
finr  alhiirions  to  the  heathen  mythology,  which  would  not  afiect  the  general 
of  it,  ho  would  without  hesitation  pronounce  it  to  be  a  prophecy  of  the 
'  It  might  seem  indeed  that  the  poet  had  only  in  many  passages  trans. 
lited  Isyaht  did  he  not  expressly  attribute  the  predictions  he  has  introduced  into 
his  poem  to  the  Cumean  Sybil ;  which  he  would  not  have  done  if  such  passages 
had  not  been  found  in  the  oracles,  because  they  were  then  in  existence,  and  their 
contents  were  known  to  many.  The  subsequent  forgeries  of  these  oracles  in  the 
fint  ages  of  the  Church,  also,  prove  at  least  this,  that  the  true  Sybillino  versos 
eontained  prophetic  passages  capable  of  a  strong  application  to  the  true  universal 
Deliverer,  which  those  pious  fhiuds  aimed  at  making  more  particular  and  more 
convincing.  Those  who  do  not  read  Latin  may  consult  **  the  Messiah"  of  Pope, 
with  the  principal  passages  from  Virgil  in  the  notes,  translated  and  collated  witli 
prophecies  from  Isaiah,  which  will  put  them  in  possession  of  the  substance  of  this 
singular  and  most  interesting  production. 

Nor  is  it  only  on  the  above  points  that  we  perceive  the  ancient  traditions  and 
opinkms  preserved  in  their  grand  outline  among  different  heathen  nations,  but  also 
in  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  the  destruction  of  the  present  ejBt&m  of  material  nature. 
Tho  Pythagoreans,  Platonists,  Epicureans,  Stoics,  all  had  notions  of  a  general 

conflagrmtion.    After  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics,  Ovid  thus  spoaks,  Metam.  lib.  1. 

• 

**  Eise  quoquo  in  fatis  reminiscitur  affora  tompus 
Quo  more,  quo  tellus,  correptaque  regio  cobU 
Ardoat,  et  mundi  moles  operosa  laboret.'* 

Rememb'ring  in  the  fatos  a  time  when  fire 

Should  to  the  battlements  of  heaven  aspire, 

When  all  his  blazing  worlds  above  should  burn, 

And  all  the'  inferior  globe  to  cinders  turn.  Dryden. 

Seneca,  speaking  of  the  same  event,  ad  Merciom  c.  ult.,  says,  *'  Tempua  advc 
wrti  fud  tidtra  nderibut  incurrentt  ^c.  The  time  will  coinc  when  tho  whole 
world  will  be  consmncd,  that  it  may  be  again  renewed,  whon  the  powers  of  nature 
will  be  tomod  against  herself,  when  stars  will  rush  on  stars,  and  the  whole  mate 
rid  wtvld,  which  now  appears  so  resplendent  with  beauty  and  harmony,  will  he 
dastroyed  in  one  general  conflagrration.  In  this  grand  catastrophe  of  nature,  all 
aupw^f^  beings,  (excepting  the  universal  intelligence,)  men,  heroes,  demons,  and 
gods,  shmil  perish  together.*' 

The  seme  tradition  presents  itself  in  difibrent  forms  in  all  leading  systems  of 
modem  paganism. 


Note  B.— Page  32. 

Or  the  controversy  as  to  Zoroaster ,  Zeratusht^  or  ZertuahtOt  and  tho  sacrea 
boeke  said  to  have  been  written  by  him  called  Zend,  or  Zendatesta^  which  has 
divided  critics  so  eminent,  it  would  answer  no  important  end  to  givo  an  abstract. 
llioee  who  wish  for  jnformation  on  the  subject  are  referred  to  Htdk's  Religio 
VtUrum  Pergarum  ;  Peidbaux's  Connection  ;  Waeburton's  Divine  Legation ; 
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BftTAitr'a  Mythology;  The  Univeroal  Hittory;  SieW.  JoiiaPa  Wwho^  ToLiiitp. 
115}  M.  Du  Pkrrom,  and  Richardson's  Disteriation  prefixed  to  his  Ferauui  tad 
Arabic  Dictionary.  But  whatever  may  become  of  the  authority  of  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  Zendavesta,  and  with  whatever  fables  the  History  of  the  Refonner  ef 
the  Magiaa  religion  may  be  mixed,  the  learned  are  grenerally  agreed  that  sack  a 
reformation  took  place  by  his  instrumentality.  "  Zeratusht,"  says  Sir  W.  Joiiei» 
'*  reformed  the  old  religion  by  the  addition  of  genii  or  angels,  of  new  oeremoniei 
in  the  veneration  shown  to  fire,  of  a  now  work  which  he  pretended  to  havi 
received  from  heaven,  and,  above  all,  by  ettabUshing  the  actttal  adoration  of  tht 
Supreme  Being,**  and  he  farther  adds,  **  The  reformed  religion  of  Persia  continoad 
in  force  till  that  country  was  conquered  by  the  Musselmans ;  and,  without  stndT- 
ing  the  Zend,  we  have  ample  information  concerning  it  in  the  modem  Fteaao 
writings  of  several  who  profess  it.  Bahman  alwaj^s  named  Zeratusht  with  rare* 
rence ;  he  was  in  truth  a  pure  Theist,  and  strongly  disclaimed  any  adoratkMi  of 
the  fire  or  other  elements,  and  he  denied  that  the  doctrine  of  two  coeval  princi- 
ples, supremely  good,  and  supremely  bad,  formed  any  part  of  his  faith.**  **  The 
Zeratusht  of  Persia,  or  the  Zoroaster  of  the  Greeks,**  says  Richardson,  **  wis 
highly  celebrated  by  the  most  discerning  people  of  ancient  times ;  and  his  tenets, 
we  are  told,  were  most  eagerly  and  rapidly  embraced  by  the  highest  in  rank,  and 
the  wisest  men  in  the  Persian  empire.** — Dioeeriation  prefixed  to  hie  Permaa 
Dictionary,  He  distinguished  himself  by  denying  that  good  and  evil,  represented 
by  light  and  darkness,  were  coeval,  independent  principles,  and  asserted  the  supre- 
macy of  the  true  God,  and  exact  conformity  with  the  doctrine  contained  in  a 
part  of  that  celebrated  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  in  which  Gyrus  is  mentioned  by  name. 
**  /  am  the  Lord,  and  there  ie  none  else,  there  is  no  God  betide  me,"  no  coevil 
power.  **  I  form  the  light,  and  create  darknete,  I  make  peace,  or  good,  and  ert' 
ate  evil,  I  the  Lord  do  all  these  thingo^  Fire  by  Zerdushta  appears  to  hate 
been  used  emblematically  only,  and  the  ceremonies  for  preserving  and  transmit 
ting  it,  introduced  by  him,  were  manifestly  taken  from  the  Jews,  and  the  sacred 
fire  of  their  tabernacle  and  temple. 

The  old  religion  of  the  Persians  was  corrupted  by  Sabianism,  or  the  worship  of 
the  host  of  heaven,  with  its  accompanying  superstition.  The  Magian  doc« 
trine,  whatever  it  might  be  at  first,  had  degenerated,  and  two  eternal  principles, 
good  and  evil,  had  been  introduced.  It  was  therefore  necessarily  idolatrous 
also,  and,  like  all  other  false  systems,  flattering  to  the  vicious  habits  of  the  peo 
pie.  So  great  an  improvement  in  the  moral  character  and  influence  of  the  religion 
of  a  whole  ijiation  as  was  effected  by  Zoroaster,  a  change  which  is  not  certainly 
paralleled  in  the  liistory  of  the  religion  of  mankind,  can  scarcely  therefore  be 
thought  possible,  except  we  suppose  a  Divine  interposition,  either  direcUy,  or  fay 
the  occurrence  of  some  very  improssivo  events.  Now,  as  there  ore  so  many  autho- 
rities for  fixing  the  time  of  Zoroaster  or  Zeratusht  not  many  years  subsequent  to 
the  death  of  the  groat  Cyrus,  the  events  to  which  we  have  referred  in  the  text 
are  those,  and  indeed  the  only  ones,  which  will  account  for  his  success  in  that 
reformation  of  religion  of  which  he  was  the  author :  for  hod  not  the  minds  of  men 
been  prepared  for  this  change  by  something  extraordinary,  it  is  not  supposablo 
that  they  would  have  adopted  a  purer  faith  from  him.  That  he  gave  them  a 
better  doctrine  is  clear  from  the  admissions  of  oven  Dean  Prideaux,  who  has 
very  unjusUy  branded  him  as  an  impostor.  Lot  it  then  be  remembered,  that  as 
**  the  Most  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdoms  of  men,**  ho  often  overrules  gfreat  poli- 
tical  events  for  moral  purposes.  The  Jews  were  sent  into  captivity  to  Babylon 
to  be  reformed  fh)m  their  idolatrous  propensities,  and  their  reformation  conu 
menced  with  their  calamity.    A  miracle  was  there  wrought  in  favour  of  th« 
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rM  Hflbrewi,  coofeMon  of  one  oaly  God*  and  that  nnder  dreumfltanoea  to 
It  ahame  upon  a  popular  idol  in  the  preaenoe  of  the  king,  and  *<  aU  the  rulert 
'  tk»  provhtett,*'  that  the  iaaoe  of  this  oontroTeray  between  Jehovah  and  idolatry 
Ight  be  made  known  throoghont  that  Tast  empire.  Worship  was  refused  to  the 
iol  by  a  few  Etebrew  captives,  and  the  idol  hod  no  power  to  punish  the  public 
&Qnt : — the  servants  of  Jehovah  were  cast  into  a  furnace,  and  he  delivered 
lem  onhurt ;  and  a  royal  decree  declared  **  that  there  was  no  god  v)ho  eoiUd 
rliver  mfter  tkia  eortJ*  The  proud  monarch  himself  is  smitten  with  a  singular 
isease; — he  remains  subject  to  it  until  he  acknowledges  the  true  God;  and, 
pon  his  recovery,  he  puUicly  ascribes  to  him  both  the  justice  and  the  mercy  of 
le  punishment.  This  event  takes  place  also  in  the  accomplishment  of  a  dream 
'hieh  none  of  the  wise  men  of  Babylon  could  interpret :  it  was  interpreted  by 
Daniel,  who  made  the  fulfilment  to  redound  to  the  honour  of  the  true  God,  by 
icribing  to  him  the  perfection  of  knowing  the  future,  which  none  of  the  false 
ods,  appealed  to  by  the  Chaldean  sages,  possessed ;  as  the  inability  of  their  ser 
ants  to  interpret  the  dream  sufficiently  proved.  Afler  these  singular  ovents, 
Myitis  takea  Babylon,  and  he  finds  there  the  sage  and  the  statesman,  Daniel,  the 
ronhipper  of  the  God  **  who  createe  both  good  and  evil,'"  "  toho  makee  the  light 
md  farwu  the  darhnees,^  There  is  moral  certainty,  that  he  and  the  principal 
^snians  throu|^out  the  empire  would  have  the  prophecy  of  Isaiali  respecting 
/yma*  delivered  more  than  a  hundred  yeara  before  he  was  bom,  and  in  which 
i*  name  stood  recorded,  along  with  the  predicted  circumstances  of  the  caption 
f  Babylon,  pointed  out  to  them ;  as  every  reason,  religious  and  political,  urged 
he  Jews  to  make  the  prediction  a  matter  of  notoriety :  and  from  Cyrus's  decree 
a  Esn  it  is  certain  that  he  was  acquainted  with  it,  because  there  is  in  the  decree 
n  obvions  reference  to  the  prophecy.  This  prophecy  so  strangely  fulfilled  would 
rive  mighty  force  to  the  doctrine  connected  with  it,  and  which  it  proclaims  witl> 
o  much  majesty. 

"  I  am  Jkbovah,  and  none  elsei 
Forming  ught,  and  creating  nAaKinss, 
Making  peace,  and  creating  evu., 
I  Jehovah  am  the  author  of  all  these  things." 

LotDth*9  Translation, 

Here  the  great  principle  of  corrupted  Magianism  was  directly  attacked ;  and 
in  piopoition  as  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  was  felt  to  be  singular  and  strik. 
lag,  the  doctrine  blended  with  it  would  attract  notice.  Its  force  was  both  felt 
md  acknowledged,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  decree  of  Cyrus  for  the  rebuilding  of 
Lhe  temple.  In  that,  Ctrus  acknowledged  the  true  God  to  be  eupreme,  and  thus 
rsooonoed  his  former  faith ;  and  the  example,  the  public  example  of  a  prince 
m  beloved,  and  whose  reign  was  so  extended,  could  not  fail  to  influence  the 
religious  opinions  of  his  people.  That  the  effect  did  not  terminate  in  Cjttus  we 
know ;  for  from  the  book  of  Erra,  it  appears  that  both  Darius  and  Artaxerxes 
nade  decrees  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  in  which  Jehovah  has  the  emphatic  appellation 
lepeaiodly  gfiven  to  him,  *•  the  God  of  heaven ;"  the  very  terms  used  by  Cyrus 
limself.  Nor  are  we  to  suppose  the  impression  confined  to  the  court ;  for  the  history 
>f  the  three  Hebrew  youths ;  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  dream,  sickness,  and  rcforma. 
ion  from  idolatry;  of  the  interpretation  of  the  handwriting  on  the  wall  by 
Daniel,  the  servant  of  the  living  God ;  of  his  deliverance  from  the  lions ;  and  the 
mblieity  of  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  respecting  Cyrus,  were  too  recent,  too  public, 
md  too  striking  in  their  nature,  not  to  be  often  and  largely  talked  of.  Beiide, 
■  tlM  pro^ieey  rsspecting  Cyms,  the  intention  of  almighty  God  in  rmwrJIaf 
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Um  name  of  that  monarch  in  an  inapired  book,  and  showing  belbrahttiid  that  ho 
had  choaen  him  to  overturn  the  Babylonian  empire,  is  ezpreaily  mentioned  aa 
haTing  raapeot  to  two  great  objecta.  First,  The  deliverance  of  larad,  and  Seoond, 
The  making  known  his  supreme  Divinivy  among  the  nation$  of  (Ae  aorfft.  I  again 
^ote  Lowth'a  translation : — 

'*  For  the  sake  of  mj  aervant  Jacob 
And  of  Israel  my  chosen, 
I  have  even  called  thee  by  thy  name, 
I  have  Bumamed  thee,  though  thou  kneweet  me  not. 
I  am  Jehovahf  and  none  else, 
Besido  me  there  is  no  Grod ; 
I  will  gird  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me, 
That  they  may  know,  from  the  rinng  of  the  gun, 
And  from  the  west,  that  there  is  none  beside  me  ;"  Slc, 

It  was  therefore  intended  by  this  proceeding  on  the  port  of  Providence,  to 
teach  not  only  Cyrus,  but  the  people  of  his  vast  empire,  and  surrounding  nations. 
First,  That  He  was  Jehovah,  the  self-subsistent,  the  eternal  God ;  Second,  That 
he  was  God  alone,  there  being  no  Deity  beside  himself;  and  Third,  That  good 
and  evil,  represented  by  light  and  darkness,  were  neither  independent  nor  eternal 
•nbslstences ;  but  his  great  instruments  and  under  his  control. 

The  Persians,  who  had  so  vastly  extended  their  empire  by  the  conquest  of  the 
countries  formerly  held   by  the  monarchs  of  Babylon,  were  thus  prepared  for 
toch  a  reformation  of  their  religion  as  Zoroaster  effected.     The  principles  he 
■dvocated  had  been  previously  adopted  by  several  of  the  Persian  monarcha,  and 
probably  by  many  of  the  principal  persons  of  that  nation.     Zoroaster  himsrir 
thus  became  acquainted  with  the  great  truths  contained  in  this  famous  prophecy* 
which  attacked  the  very  foundations  of  overy  idolatrous  and  Manichean  system^ 
From  the  other  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  who  mixed  with  the  Persians  in  everjr" 
part  of  the  empire,  he  evidently  learned  more.    This  is  sufficiently  proved  fhma^ 
the  many  points  of  similarity  between  his  religion  and  Judaism,  though  he^ 
should  not  be  allowed  to  speak  so  much  in  the  style  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  um^ 
some  passages  in  the  Zendavesta  would  indicate^    He  found  the  people  howevei — 
'^prepared  of  the  Lord**  to  admit  his  reformations,  and  he  carried  them.     I  ean^- 
not  but  look  upon  this  as  one  instance  of  several  merciful  dispensations  of  God 
to  the  Gentile  world,  through  his  own  peculiar  people  the  Jews,  by  which  the 
idolatries  of  the  heathen  were  oflen  checked,  and  the  light  of  truth  rekindled 
among  them.     In  this  view  the  ancient  Jews  evidently  considered  the  Jewisli 
Church  as  appointed  not  to  preserve  only  but  to  extend  true  religion.     **  €hd  he 
merciful  to  us  and  blest  us,  that  thy  ways  may  be  known  upon  earth,  thy  saving 
health  unto  all  nations**    This  renders  pagan  nations  more  evidently  **  without 
excuse,**    That  this  dispensation  of  mercy  was  afterward  neglected  among  th<* 
Persians  is  certain.   How  long  the  effect  continued  we  know  not,  nor  how  widek 
it  spread ;  perhaps  longer  and  wider  than  may  now  distinctly  appear.      If  thv 
Magi,  who  came  from  the  east  to  see  Christ,  were  Persians,  some  true  worship, 
pers  of  God  would  appear  to  have  remained  in  Persia  to  that  day ;  and  if,  as  is 
probable,  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  and  Daniel  were  retained  among  them,  they 
might  be  among  those  who  **  waited  for  redemption,"  not  at  Jerusalem,  but  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  world.     The  Parsees,  who  were  nearly  extirpated  by  Moham- 
medan  fanaticinn,  were  charged  by  their  oppressors  with  the  idolatry  of  fire,  and 
this  was  probably  true  of  tho  multitude.    Some  of  tiieir  writers  however  warmly 
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thenuielTM  against  the  charge.    A  considerable  number  of  th«m  remain 
in  India  to  this  day,  and  profess  to  have  the  hocka  of  Zoroaster. 

This  note  contains  a  considerable  digression,  but  its  connection  with  the  argu- 
ment in  the  text  is  obvious.  Ho  who  rejects  the  authoritj  of  the  Scriptures 
will  not  be  influenced  by  what  has  been  said  of  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  or  the 
•vents  of  the  life  of  Daniel ;  but  still  it  is  not  to  be  deni^,  that  while  the  Persiaii 
empire  remained,  a  Persian. moral  philosopher  who  taught  sublime  doctrines  flou. 
rished,  and  that  his  opinions  had  great  influence.  The  connection  of  the 
Jews  and  Persians  is  an  undeniable  matter  of  historic  fact.  The  tenets  ascribed 
to  Zoroaster  bear  the  marks  of  Jewish  origin,  because  they  are  mingled  with 
some  of  the  peculiar  rites  and  circumstances  of  the  Jewish  temple.  From  this 
source  the  theology  of  the  Persians  received  improvements  in  correct  and 
influential  notions  of  Deity  especially,  and  was  enriched  with  the  history  and 
doctrines  of  the  Mosaic  records.  The  afiairs  of  the  Greeks  were  so  interwoven 
with  those  of  the  Persians,  that  the  sages  of  Greece  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the 
opinions  of  Zertushta,  known  to  them  by  the  name  of  2ioroaster,  and  ftom  this 
school  some  of  their  best  notions  were  derived. 


NoTB  C, — ^Page  35. 

Tbb  greatest  corruptions  of  religion  are  to  be  traced  to  superstition,  and  to 
that  vain  and  bewildering  habit  of  philosophizing,  whjoh  obtained  among  the 
ineients.  Superstition  was  the  besetting  sin  of  the  ignorant,  vain  speculation 
of  the  intelligent.  Both  sprung  from  the  vicious  state  of  the  heart ;  the  expres- 
lion  was  different,  but  the  effect  the  same.  The  evil  probably  arose  in  Egypt,  and 
was  largely  improved  upon  by  the  philosophers  of  Greece  and  India.  Systems, 
hypotheses,  cosmogonies,  &c,  are  all  the  work  of  philosophy ;  and  the  most  sub. 
Ue  and  bewildering  errors,  such  as  the  eternity  of  matter,  the  metempsychosis, 
the  abocwption  of  the  human  soul  at  death,  &«,  have  sprung  from  them< — 
Ancient  wisdom,  both  religious  and  moral,  was  contained  in  great  principles, 
expressed  in  maxims,  without  affectation  of  systematic  relation  and  arrangement, 
and  without  any  deep  research  into  reasons  and  causes.  The  moment  philoso. 
phy  attempted  this,  the  weakness  and  waywardness  of  the  human  mind  began  to 
di^Iay  themselves.  Theories  sprung  up  in  succession;  and  confusion  and 
contradiction  at  length  produced  skepticism  in  all,  and  in  many  matured  it  into 
total  unbelief.  The  speculative  habit  affected  at  once  the  opinions  of  ancient 
Afiriea  and  Asia ;  and  in  India,  the  philosophy  of  Egypt  and  Grecco  remains  to 
this  day,  ripened  into  its  fnll  bearing  of  deleterious  fruit. 

The  similarity  of  the  Greek  and  modem  Asiatic  systems  is  indeed  a  very 
curioas  subject ;  for  in  the  latter  is  exhibited  at  this  day  the  philosophy  of  pagan- 
ism, while  in  other  places  false  religion  is  seen  only  or  chiefly  in  its  simple  form 
of  superstition.  The  coincidence  of  the  Hindoo  and  Greek  mythology  has  been 
traced  by  Sir  W.  Jones ;  and  his  opinions  on  this  subject  are  strongly  confirmed 
by  the  still  more  striking  coincidence  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Hindoo  and  Grecian 
philosophical  sects.  "The  period,"  says  Mr.  Ward,  (ViVts  of  the  History  of  the 
^  Hindoos,  ^e,)  "  when  the  most  eminent  of  the  Hindoo  philoeoplicrs  flourished, 
io  still  involved  in  much  obscurity ;  but  the  apparent  agrrcomont  in  many  striking 
particulars  between  the  Hindoo  and  the  Greek  systems  of  philosophy,  not  only 
tnl^gests  the  idea  of  some  union  in  their  origin,  but  strongly  pleads  for  their 
odonging  to  one  age,  notwithstanding  the  unfathomable  antiquity  claimed  br 
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the  HiadoM ;  and  after  the  reader  shall  have  i^mpared  the  two  wptamMt  ih^ 
author  u  persuaded  he  will  not  consider  the  conjecture  aa  impfobabk,  diat  Fytba. 
g<mtf  and  other*  did  really  visit  India,  or  that  Goutumu  and  Pfthagans  were 
ootemporaries,  or  nearly  so."  (Vol.  4.) 

Many  of  the  subjects  discussed  among  the  Hindoos  were  the  yeiy  aufaiects  which 
excited  the  disputes  in  the  Greek  academies,  such*  as  the  eternity  of  mattert  the 
first  cause ;  God  the  soul  of  the  world ;  the  doctrine  of  atoms ;  creation ;  the 
nature  of  the  gods ;  the  doctrines  of  fate,  transmigration,  suceeaaiTe  legations 
of  worlds,  absorption  into  the  Divine  Being,**  &c.   (Ibid.  p.  1X5.) 

Mr.  Ward  enters  at  large  into  this  coincidence  in  his  introductory  nomks  to 
his  fourth  volume,  to  which  the  reader  is  referred.  It  shall  only  be  obaeirvod» 
that  those  speculations,  and  subtle  arguments  just  mentioned,  both  in  the  <3teek 
and  Asiatic  branches  of  pagan  philosophy,  gave  birth  to  absolute  AthoisA^— 
Several  of  the  Greek  philosophic  sects,  as  is  well  known,  weie  proleesecBy  Athe- 
istic. Cudworth  enumerates  four  forms  assumed  by  this  species  of  anhdjeft — 
The  same  principles  which  distinguish  their  sects  may  be  traced  in  eevotal  of 
those  of  the  Hindoos,  and  above  all  the  Atheistical  system  of  Bndhoo,  hnaehed 
off  from  the  vain  philosophy  of  the  Brachminical  schools,  and  has  extended  fsrther 
than  Hindooism  itself.  The  reason  of  all  this  is  truly  given  by  Bishop  Warimr. 
ton,  as  to  the  Greeks,  and  it  is  equally  applicable  to  the  Asiatic  philoeophy  of 
the  present  day,  which  is  so  clearly  one  and  the  same,  and  also  to  many  errors 
which  have  crept  into  the  Church  of  Christ  itself.  "  The  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks,**  he  observes,  led  to  unbelief,  "  because  it  was  above  measure  refined  and 
speculative,  and  used  to  be  determined  by  metaphytical  rather  than  by  insrsi 
prineiplee,  and  to  stick  to  all  consequences,  how  absurd  soever,  that  were  seen  to  • 
■jdse  firom  such  principles.** 


CHAPTER  VI. 

The  Necessity  of  Revelatum ; — State  of  Religious  Knowledge  amnmg  the 

Heathen, 

Setbsal  presumptive  arguments  have  been  oficred  in  fitvour  of  the 
opinion,  that  ahnighty  God  in  his  goodness  has  made  an  expreoB  reve- 
lation of  his  will  to  mankind.  They  have  heen  drawn  from  the  fact, 
that  we  are  morciL  agents,  and  therefore  under  a  law  or  rule  of  conduct 
— ^from  the  consideration  that  no  law  can  be  binding  till  made  known^or 
at  least  rendered  cognizable  by  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  govern— 
from  the  inability  of  the  generality  of  men  to  collect  any  adequate  inform, 
ation  on  moral  and  religious  subjects  by  processes  of  induction — from 
the  ineuffidency  of  reason,  even  in  the  wisest,  to  make  any  satisfactory 
discovery  of  the  first  principles  of  religion  and  duty — ^from  the  want  of 
all  authority  and  influence  in  such  discoveries,  upon  the  majority  of 
mankind,  had  a  few  minds  of  superior  order  and  with  more  fitvourafale 
opportunities  been  capable  of  making  them — ^from  the  fact  that  no  such 
discovery  was  ever  made  by  the  wisest  of  the  ancient  sages,  inaflmock 
as  the  truths  they  held  were  in  existence  before  their  day,  even  in  the 
eartiest  periods  of  the  patriarchal  ages — and  firom  the  fact,  that  whatever 
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tratha  tbey  collected  from  eariy  tradition,  or  from  the  descendants  of 
Abraham,  mediately  or  immediately,  they  so  corrupted  under  the  pre- 
tence of  improving  them,  (5)  as  to  destroy  their  harmony  and  moral 
influoice,  thereby  greatly  weakening  the  probability  that  moral  truth 
was  ever  an  object  of  the  steady  and  sincere  pursuit  of  men.  To  these 
presumpikmi  in  favour  of  an  express  revelation,  wriUeuy  preserved  vnth 
caref  and  appointed  to  be  preached  and  published  under  the  authority  of 
iis  amthoTf  for  the  benefit  of  all,  wise  or  unwise,  we  may  add  the  power- 
fid  presumption  which  is  afforded  by  the  necessity  of  the  case.  This  *'^ 
necessity  of  a  revdation  is  to  be  collected,  not  only  from  what  has  been 
advanced,  but  from  the  state  of  moral  and  religious  knowledge  and  prac-  \ 
tice,  in  those  countries  where  the  records  which  profess  to  contain  the  v^ 
Mosaic  and  the  Christian  revelations  have  been  or  are  still  unknown. 
The  necessity  of  immediate  Divine  instruction  was  acknowledged  by 
many  of  the  wisest  and  most  inquiring  of  the  heathen,  under  the  con- 
viction of  the  entire  inability  of  man  unassisted  by  God  to  discover  truth 
widi  certainty^ — so  greatly  had  the  primitive  traditional  revelaticms  been 
obscured  by  errors  before  the  times  of  the  most  ancient  of  those  sages 
among  the  heathen,  whose  writings  have  in  whole  or  in  part  been  trans- 
mitted to  us^  and  so  little  confidence  had  they  in  themselves  to  separate 
tnith  firom  error,  or  to  say,  '*  This  is  true  and  that  false."  And  as  the 
necessity  of  an  express  and  authenticated  revelation  was  acknowledged, 
so  it  was  publicly  exhibited,  because  on  the  very  first  principles  of  reli- 
gion and  morals,  there  was  either  entire  ignorance,  or  no  settled  and 
consonant  opinions,  even  among  the  wisest  of  mankind  themselves.  (6) 

(5)  Plato,  in  hla  Epinominis,  acknowledges  that  the  Greeks  learned  many 
things  from  the  borharians,  though  ho  asserts,  that  thoy  improved  what  they  thus 
borrowed,  and  mado  it  better,  especially  in  what  related  to  the  worship  of  the 
gods.     {Plat.  Oper,  p.  703.  Edit.  Ficin.  Lugd.  1590.) 

(6)  Plato,  beginning  his  discourse  of  the  gods  and  the  generation  of  the  world, 
caations  his  disciples  **  not  to  expect  any  thing  beyond  a  likely  conjecture  coneenu 
itig"  these  things.**  Cicero,  referring  to  the  same  subject,  says,  ^^ Latent  ista  om- 
Qt«  eraasif  occulta  et  eircumfusa  tenehris^  all  these  things  arc  involved  in  deep 
obMsurity.** 

Th0  ibllowing  passage  from  the  same  author  may  bo  rcconunended  to  the  con 

aidention  of  modem  exalters  of  the  power  of  unassisted  reason.     The  treasures 

^  the  philosophy  of  past  sges  were  poured  at  his  feet,  and  ho  had  studied  every 

branch  of  hnman  wisdom,  with  astonishing  industry  and  acutcness,  yet  he  ob. 

eerveSf  **  Quod  si  tales  nos  natura  genuisset,  ut  earn  ipsani  intucri,  ct  perspiccro, 

eadeiiM|iie  optima  duce  cursum  vit»  conficere  possemus  ;   baud  ernt  sane  quod 

qnieqoam  rationem,  ac  doctrinam  requireret.     Nunc  parvulos  nobis  dodit  igni- 

eidoe,  qaoa  celeriter  malis  moribus,  opinionibusque  dopravati  sic  rcstinguimus,  ut 

iiiisqiiam  natune  lumen  appareat.    If  we  had  come  into  the  world  in  such  cir- 

eomalanoea,  as  that  we  could  clearly  and  distinctly  have  discerned  nature  herself^ 

tad  have  been  able  in  the  course  of  our  lives  to  follow  her  true  and  uneorrupted 

faections,  this  alone  might  have  been  sufficient,  and  there  would  have  been 

littls  assd  of  teaofaing  and  instnietion ;  bat  now  natme  has  giveii  ns  oii^ 
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Some  proofs  of  this  have  already  been  adduced ;  bat  the  importaBoe 
of  the  subject  requires  that  they  should  be  enlarged. 

Though  the  belief  of  one  Supreme  Being  has  been  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  yet  the  notion  of  subordinate  deities,  the  immediate 
dispensers  of  good  and  evil  to  men,  and  the  objects  of  their  fear  and 
worship,  has  almost  equally  obtained ;  and  this  of  necessity  destroyed  or 
greatly  counteracted  the  moral  influence  of  that  just  opinion. 

^  The  people  generally  among  the  Gentiles,"  says  Dr.  Tenieon, "  did 
rise  little  higher  than  the  objects  of  sense.  They  worshipped  them  each 
as  supreme  in  their  kind,  or  no  otherwise  unequal  than  the  sun,  and  the 
moon,  or  the  other  celestial  bodies,  by  the  adoration  of  which  the  ancient 
idolaters,  as  Job  intimateth,  denied  (or  excluded)  the  God  that  is  above. 
Porphyry  himself,  one  of  the  most  plausible  apologists  for  the  rdigioi 
of  the  Gentiles,  doth  own  in  some  the  most  gross  and  Uockiah  idolatry 
of  mean  objects.  He  tells  us  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  which  we  shoidd 
be  amazed,  if  most  ignorant  men  esteemed  wood  and  stones  DimmeMi^ 
tueg ;  seeing  they  who  are  unlearned  look  upon  monuments  which  have 
inscriptions  upon  them  as  ordinary  stones,  and  regard  books  as  so  umaj 
bundles  of  paper."  (Discourse  on  Idolatry,  p.  50.) 

The  modem  idolatry  of  Hindostan,  which  in  principle  difiers  nothing 
from  that  of  the  ancient  world,  affords  a  striking  comment  upon  thii 
point,  and  indeed  is  of  great  importance  in  enabling  us  to  conceive  jusdy 
of  the  true  character  and  practical  effects  of  idolatry  in  all  ages.  Om 
Supreme  Being  is  acknowledged  by  the  Hindoos,  but  they  never  wor- 
ship him,  nor  think  that  he  concerns  liimself  with  human  afiairs  at  alL 

^  The  Hindoos  believe  in  one  God,  so  completely  abstracted  in  his 
own  essence,  however,  that  in  this  state  ho  is  emphatically  the  wiknowHf 
and  is  consequently  neither  the  object  of  hope  nor  of  fear  ;  he  is  eveo 
destitute  of  intelligence,  and  remains  in  a  state  of  profound  repose." 
{WariTs  Hindoo  Mythology^  vol.  ii,  p.  306.) 

"This  Being,"  says  Moore,  (Hindoo  Pantheon,  p.  132,)  "is  called 
Brahm,  one  eternal  mind,  the  self-existing,  incomprehensible  Spirit*  To 
him,  however,  the  Hindoos  erect  no  altars.    The  objects  of  their  adonu 

Bmall  iparki  of  right  reason,  which  we  so  quickly  extingruiBh  with  cormpt  opin* 
ions  and  eril  practices,  that  the  true  light  of  nature  nowhere  appears.**  (Tast. 
Qiuut,  3.) 

The  same  author,  (Tuse,  Qutut.  1,)  having  reckoned  up  the  opinions  of  pbikv 
sophers  as  to  the  souPs  immortality,  concludes  thus,  **  Horum  sententianmi  qwi 
yera  est  Deus  aliquis  viderit,  qu»  Terisimillima  est,  magna  qaestio  est.  Whiok 
of  tliese  opinions  is  true,  some  god  must  tell  us ;  which  is  most  like  tmth,  u  a 
great  question.**  Jamblicus,  spooking  of  the  principles  of  Divine  worship,  sailli : 
**  It  is  manifest  that  those  things  are  to  be  done  which  are  pleasing  to  God;  bni 
what  they  are,  it  is  not  easy  to  know,  except  a  man  were  taught  them  by  GM 
himself,  or  by  10010  person  who  had  received  them  from  God,  or  obtatasd  tbt 
knowledge  of  them  fay  mom  Divine  meani."  {Jatnb,  in  Vit,  Pytkag,  e.  S8.) 
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tkui  eommence  with  the  triad, — Brahnuh  Vishnu,  and  Setxij  which  re- 
present  the  almighty  powers  of  creotton,  preseroatkmj  and  destruction" 

The  learned  among  the  classic  heathen,  it  is  true,  occasionaUy 
speak  nobly  concerning  God  and  his  attributes  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  were  led  by  their  own  imaginations  and  reasonings  to  conclusions, 
which  neutralize  the  effect  of  their  sublimer  conceptions  and  often  con- 
trmdict  th^n.  The  eternity  of  matter,  for  instance,  was  held  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  philosophers  and  by  their  preceptors  in  the  oriental 
schoole,  who  thought  it  absolutely  impossible  that  any  thing  should  be 
produced  firom  nothing,  thuck  destroying  the  notion  of  creation  in  its 
proper  sense,  and  of  a  Supreme  Creator. '  This  opinion,  as  Bishop 
StiDiiigfleet  shows,  {Origines  SacrOj  1.  iii,  c.  2,)  is  contrary  to  the  om- 
nipotence  and  independence  of  God,  and  is  a  great  abatement  of  those 
correct  views  which  the  words  of  the  ancient  philosophers  would  seem 
sometinies  to  express.  (7) 

It  had  another  injurious  effect ;  it  destroyed  the  interesting  doctrine 
of  Divine  government  as  to  those  natural  evils  to  which  men  are  subject. 
Tlwae  they  traced  to  the  unchangeable  and  eternal  nature  of  matter, 
which  even  the  Supreme  Crod  could  not  control.  Thus  Seneca  says, 
{De  Provide  cap.  5,)  <<  that  evil  things  happen  to  good  men,  quia  turn 
poteM  Artifex  muiare  materiamy  because  God  the  Artificer  could  not 
change  matter ;  and  that  a  magna  Art^ce  muUaformaniur  prava,  many 
things  were  made  ill  by  the  great  Artificer ;  not  that  he  wanted  art,  but 
through  the  stubbornness  of  matter,"  in  which  they  generally  agree. 
Hiib  opinion  of  theirs  was  brought  from  the  oriental  schools,  where  it 

(7)  When  we  meet  with  passages  in  the  writings  of  heathens  which  rooom. 

mend  moral  virtnes,  and  speak  in  a  fit  and  becoming  manner  of  God,  we  are  apt 

fimn  our  more  elerated  knowledge  of  these  sabjects  to  attach  more  correct  and 

preeiae  ideas  to  the  terms  used,  than  the  original  writers  themselves,  and  to  give 

tbem  credit  for  better  views  than  they  entertained.    It  is  one  proof,  that  though 

some  of  them  speak,  for  instance,  of  God  seeing  and  knowing  all  things,  they  did 

not  conceive  of  the  omniscience  of  Grod  in  the  manner  in  which  that  attribute 

is  explained  by  those  who  have  learned  what  God  is  from  his  own  words ;  that 

lOQie  of  the  pagan  philosophers  who  lived  after  the  Christian  era,  complain  that 

the  ChiiattanB  had  introduced  a  very  troublesome  and  busy  God,  who  did  **  in 

MMtHM  mores,  aetust  omnium  verba  denique,  et  occultas  cogiiationea  diligenter 

nifictrsrr,  diligently  inquire  into  the  manners,  actions,  words,  and  secret  tlioughts 

of  all  men."    Cicero,  too,  denies  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  and  for  the  same 

retaati  which  has  been  urged  against  it  in  modern  times  by  some  who,  for  the 

tine  at  least,  have  closed  their  eyes  upon  the  testimony  of  tho  Scriptures  on  this 

pointv  and  been  willing,  in  order  to  H;rve  a  favourite  theory,  to  go  back  to  the 

obseiirity  of  paganism.    The  difficulty  witlt  him  is,  that  prescience  is  ineongistent 

wUke&ntimgeney.    Mihi  ne  in  Deum  cadere  videntur  ut  sciat  quid  casu  ot  fortuito 

ftilSffiiin  nt;  n  enim  icit,  oerte  illud  eveniet ;  si  oerte  eveniet,  nulla  fortuna  est ; 

Ml  MitHB  fiirtiiiM.  rarmB  ergo  fortoitarum  nulla  pmsonsio  est.  (De  Fata,  n. 
lo  t«\ 
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had  been  long  received ;  nor  was  it  confined  to  Egypt  and  Chaldea. 
It  was  one  of  the  dogmaa  which  Confucius  taught  in  China  in  the  fifth 
century  before  Christ,  that  out  of  nothing  that  which  is  cannot  be  pnv 
duced,  and  that  material  bodies  must  have  existed  firom  all  eternity. 
From  this  notion  it  follows,  that  there  is  no  calamity  to  which  we  are 
not  liable,  and  that  God  himself  is  unable  to  protect  us  firom  it.  fnyet 
is  useless,  and  trust  in  him  is  absurd*  The  noble  doctrine  of  the  inflic 
tion  of  misery  by  a  wise  and  gracious  Being  for  our  correction  and 
improvement,  so  oflen  dwdt  upon  in  Scripture,  could  have  no  place  in 
a  system  which  admitted  this  tenet ;  God  could  neither  be  ''a  refiige 
in  trouble,"  nor  a  Father,  ^  correcting  us  fi>r  our  profit,  that  we  might 
be  partakers  of  his  holiness."  What  they  knew  of  God  was  therefaet 
by  such  speculations,  rendered  entirely  unprofitable. 

But  a  worse  consequence  resulted  firom  this  opinion.  By  aome  ot 
them  the  necessary  obliquity  and  perverseness  of  matter  was  regarded 
not  only  as  the  source  of  natural,  but  also  of  moral  ^vil ;  by  which 
they  either  made  sin  neeenary  and  irresistible,  or  found  in  this  <^»inioB 
much  to  palliate  it. 

Others  refer  moral  evil  to  a  natural  principle  of  evil,  an  evil  god, 
M  emulous  of  the  good  God,"  which  Plutarch  says,  (8)  is  a  tradition  of 
great  antiquity,  derived  <<  firom  the  divines  en  66o>Myw  and  lawgiven  io 
the  poets  and  philosophers,  whose  first  author  cannot  be  finind.*'  But 
whether  natural  and  moral  evil  be  traced  to  an  eternal  and  uncontrol. 
lable  matter,  or  to  an  eternal  and  independent  anti-god,  it  is  clear  that 
the  notion  of  a  Supreme  DeUjff  as  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  and  as 
conceived  of  by  modem  Theists,  who  have  borrowed  their  light  firom 
them,  could  have  no  existence  in  such  systems ;  and  that  by  making 
moral  evil  necessary,  men  were  taught  to  consider  it  as  a  misfortune 
rather  than  a  crime,  and  were  thus  in  fact  encouraged  to  commit  it 
by  regarding  it  as  unavoidable. 

In  like  manner,  though  occasionally  we  find  many  excellent  things 
said  of  the  providence  of  God,  all  these  were  weakened  or  destroyed  b^ 
other  opinions.  The  Epicurean  sect  denied  the  doctrine,  and  laid  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  ^  that  what  was  blessed  and  immortal  gave  neither  any 
trouble  to  itself  nor  to  others ;"  a  notion  which  exactly  agrees  with  the 
system  of  the  modem  Hindoos.  **  According  to  the  doctrine  of  Aris- 
totle, God  resides  in  the  celestial  sphere,  and  observes  nothing,  and 
cares  for  nothing  beyond  himself.  Residing  in  the  first  sphere,  he  pos- 
sesses neither  immensity  nor  omnipresence ;  far  removed  firom  the  in- 
ferior parts  of  the  universe,  he  is  not  even  a  spectator  of  what  is  pass- 
ing among  its  inhabitants."    {Er^ield*8  History  of  PhUanphy^  lib.  ii, 

(8)  De  Iiid.  et  Oflir^— Dr.  Cudworth  thinki  that  Plutarch  haa  mdalged  in  aa 
eventrained  aaaertion :  but  the  oonfidenoe  with  which  the  philoiopher  epnils  ii 
at  least  a  pfO(tf  of  the  great  eztsat  of  thia  opinion. 
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cap.  9.)  The  Stoics  contended  for  a  providence,  but  in  their  creed  it 
waa  counteracted  by  the  doctrine  of  an  absolute  necessity,  or  fate,  tc 
which  God  and  matter,  or  the  universe,  which  consists,  as  they  thought, 
of  both,  was  immutably  subject ;  and  where  they  allow  it,  they  confine 
the  care  of  the  gods  to  great  affairs  only. 

The  Platonists,  and  the  followers  of  Pythagoras  believed  that  all  things 
happened  xara  6eiav  tsrpovoiav,  according  to  Divine  providence;  but 
this  they  overthrew  by  joining  fortune  with  God.  ^  God,  fortune,  and 
opportunity,"  says  Plato,  <<  govern  all  the  affairs  of  men."  (De  Leg.  lib.  4.) 

To  them  also  there  were  <'  Iiords  many  and  gods  many ;"  and  wherever 
Polytheism  is  admitted,  it  is  as  destructive  of  the  doctrine  of  providence 
as  fate,  though  by  a  different  process.  The  fatalist  makes  all  things 
fixed  and  certain,  and  thus  excludes  government ;  the  Polytheist  gives 
up  the  government  of  the  world  to  innumerable  opposing  and  contrary 
willsy  and  thus  makes  every  thing  uncertain.  If  the  favour  of  one  deity 
be  propitiated,  the  wrath  of  another,  equally  or  more  powerful,  may  be 
provoked ;  or  the  gods  may  quarrel  among  themselves.  Such  is  the  only 
providence  which  can  be  discovered  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  and  the 
.£neid  of  Virgil,  poems  which  unquestionably  embody  the  popular  be- 
lief of  the  times  in  which  they  were  written.  The  same  confused  and 
contradictory  management  of  the  affairs  of  men,  wc  see  in  all  modem 
idolatrous  systems,  only  that  with  length  of  duration  tliey  appear  to  haf6 
become  more  oppressive  and  distracting.  Where  so  many  deities  are 
essentially  malignant  and  cruel  to  men ;  where  demons  are  supposed  to 
have  power  to  afflict  and  to  destroy  at  pleasure ;  and  where  aspects  of 
the  stars,  and  the  screams  of  birds,  and  other  ominous  circumstances,  are 
thought  to  have  an  irresistible  influence  upon  the  fortunes  of  life,  and  the 
occurrences  of  every  day ;  and  especially  where,  to  crown  the  whole, 
there  is  an  utter  ignorance  of  one  supreme  controlling  infinite  mind,  or 
his  existence  is  denied ;  or  he  who  is  capable  of  exercising  such  a  super- 
intendence as  might  render  him  the  object  of  hope,  is  supposed  to  be 
totally  unconcerned  with  human  affairs  ;  there  can  be  no  ground  of  firm 
truflt,  no  settled  hope,  no  permanent  consolation.  Timidity  and  gloom 
tenant  every  bosom,  and  in  many  instances  render  life  a  burden.  (9) 

(9)  The  testimony  of  missionarios,  who  seo  tho  actual  effects  of  paganism  in  the 
difinent  countries  where  they  labour,  is  particularly  valuable.  On  the  point 
msntioned  in  the  text,  the  Wosleyan  missionaries  thus  speak  of  the  state  of  the 
Cingmlete : — "  Wo  feel  ourselves  incapable  of  giving  you  a  full  view  of  the  de. 
plorable  state  of  a  people,  who  bolieyo  that  all  things  nre  governed  by  chance ; 
who  find  malignant  gods,  or  devils,  in  every  planet,  whoso  influence  over  man. 
Icmd  they  consider  to  bo  exceeding  great,  and  the  agents  who  inflict  all  the  evil 
that  men  suffer  in  the  world.  A  people  so  circumstanced  need  no  addition  to 
their  miseries,  but  are  objects  toward  which  Christian  pity  will  extend  itself,  aa 
tar  aa  the  voice  of  their  ciae  can  reach.  They  are  literally,  through  fear  of  death, 
or  malignant  demons,  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage.** 
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Another  great  principle  of  rdigion  is  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments ;  and  thou^  in  some  form  it  is  recognized 
in  pagan  systems,  and  the  traditions  of  the  primitive  ages  may  be  traced 
in  their  extravagant  perversions  and  fables ;  its  evidence  was  either 
greatly  diminished,  or  it  was  mixed  up  with  notions  entirely  subveniTe 
of  the  moral  effect  which  it  was  originally  intended  to  produce. 

Of  the  ancient  Chaldean  philosophy,  not  much  is  known.  In  its  beet 
state  it  contained  many  of  the  principles  of  the  patriarchal  religioi; 
but  at  length,  as  we  find  from  Scripture,  it  degenerated  into  the  doctrine 
of  judicial  astrology,  which  is  so  nearly  allied  to  fotalism,  as  to  subvert 
the  idea  of  the  present  life  being  a  state  of  probation,  and  the  future  a 
state  of  just  and  gracious  rewards  and  punii^ments. 

Ancient  writers  differ  as  to  the  opinions  of  the  learned  of  Egypt  on 
the  human  soul.  Diodorus  Siculus  says,  tiiey  believed  its  immortafitj, 
and  the  future  existence  of  the  just  among  the  gods.  Herodotn 
ascribes  to  them  the  doctrine  of  transmigration.  Both  may  be  recon- 
ciled. The  former  doctrine  was  the  most  ancient,  the  latter  was  in- 
duced by  that  progress  of  error  which  we  observe  among  all  naticMii. 
Another  subtle  notion  grew  up  with  it,  which  infected  the  philosophy  of 
Greece,  and,  spreading  throughout  Asia,  has  done  more  to  deeihxyy  the 
noral  effect  of  a  belief  in  the  future  existence  of  man,  than  any  other. 
1Mb  was,  <'  that  God  is  the  soul  of  the  world,"  firom  which  all  human 
spirits  ccune,  and  to  which  they  will  return,  some  immediately,  and 
others  through  long  courses  of  transmigration.  Hie  doctrine  of  ancient 
revelation,  of  which  this  was  a  subtle  and  fatal  perversion,  is  obvious. 
The  Scripture  account  is,  that  the  human  soul  was  firom  Grod  by  creation ; 
the  refinement  of  pagan  philosophy,  that  it  is  from  him  by  emanation,  or 
separation  of  essence,  and  still  remains  a  separate  portion  of  God,  seek- 
ing its  return  to  him.  With  respect  to  the  future,  revelation  always 
taught,  that  the  souls  of  the  just  return  to  God  at  death,  not  to  lose  their 
individuality,  but  to  be  united  to  him  in  holy  and  ddightflil  communion : 
the  philosophic  perversion  was^  that  the  parts  so  separated  ficom  Ood, 
and  connected  for  a  time  with  matter,  would  be  reunited  to  tiie  great 
source  by  re/tinon,  as  a  drop  of  water  to  the  ocean.  (1)  T\mB  phik>- 
sophy  refined  upon  the  doctrine  of  immortality  until  it  converted  it 
into  annihilation  itself,  for  so  it  is  in  the  most  absolute  sense  as  to 
distinct  consciousness  and  personality.  Hie  prevalence  of  this  notioB 
under  different  modifications  is  indeed  verv  remarkaUe. 

(1)  "  Interim  tamen  vix  ulli  fQere  (que  humaniD  mentis  caligo,  atqoe  imbeoil. 
litas  ett,)  qui  non  inciderint  in  errorem  ilium  de  refusione  tn  iliiMMmi  msaJI. 
Nimirum,  nicut  ezistimarunt  singolonun  animas  particulaa  earn  anims  mwnilma 
quamm  qnalibet  auo  corpon,  nt  aqua  Taae,  effluere,  ao  anim»  maadi*  e  ^M 
deducta  fuerit,  iteram  imiri.*  (GamNDi  Amimtuh,  w  Lib.  10,  Ditg  Lmm  Tfi, 
p.  550.) 
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Biahop  Warburton  proves  that  this  opinion  ^was  held  not  merely  by 
the  Atheistical  and  skeptical  sects  among  the  Greeks,  but  by  what  he 
oaUfl  tiie  Philosophic  Quaternion  of  dogmatic  Theists,  the  four  renowned 
flchoolsy  the  Ptthaooric,  the  Platonic,  the  Peripatetic,  and  the 
Stoic;  and  on  this  ground  argues,  that  though  they  taught  the  doc- 
trine  of  future  rewards  and  punishments  to  the  populace,  as  a  means  of 
securing  their  obedience  to  the  laws,  they  themselves  did  not  believe 
what  tiiey  propagated ;  and  in  this  he  was  doubtless  correct.  With 
Ibtiiie  reward  and  punishment,  in  the  proper  and  commonly  received 
sense  in  all  ages,  this  notion  was  entirely  incompatible.  He  observes, 
**  And  that  the  reader  may  not  suspect  these  kind  of  phrases,  that  the 
mmi  i$  part  of  God^  dUcerpted  from  him,  of  his  nature,  which  per- 
petually occur  in  the  writings  of  the  ancients,  to  be  only  highly  figurate 
ezpresnons,  and  not  to  be  measured  by  the  severe  standard  of  metaphy- 
sical propriety,  he  is  desired  to  take  notice  of  one  consequence  drawn 
firam  this  principle,  and  universally  held  by  antiquity,  which  was  this, 
fftof  Uie  Moul  VKU  eternal  a  parte  ante,  as  well  as  a  parte  post,  which  the 
Latins  wdl  express  by  the  word  sempitemus.  But  when  the  ancients 
■re  said  to  hold  the  pre  and  post  existence  of  the  soul,  and  therefore  to 
atfaifaate  a  proper  eternity  to  it,  we  must  not  suppose  tiiat  they  under- 
stood it  to  be  eternal  in  its  distinct  and  peculiar  existence ;  but  thatS 
was  discerpted  from  the  substance  of  God  in  time,  and  would  in  time  be 
rejoined  and  resolved  into  it  again ;  which  they  explained  by  a  bottle's 
being  fiDed  with  sea  water,  that  swimming  there  awhile,  on  the  bottle's 
farealdng^  flowed  in  again,  and  mingled  with  the  common  mass.  They 
only  differed  about  the  time  of  this  reunion  and  resolution,  the  greater 
part  hdding  it  to  be  at  death ;  but  the  Pythagoreans  not  till  after  many 
transmigrations.  The  Platonists  w^ent  between  these  two  opinions,  and 
rejoined  pure  and  unpolluted  souls,  immediately  on  death,  to  the  uni- 
Terasl  Spirit.  But  those  which  had  contracted  much  defilement,  were 
sent  into  a  succession  of  other  bodies,  to  purge  and  purify  them  before 
tliey  letomed  to  their  parent  substance." 

Some  learned  men  have  denied  the  consequence  which  Warburton 
widied  to  establish  from  these  premises,  and  consider  the  resorption  of 
these  sages  as  figurative,  and  consequently  compatible  with  distinct 
eonseionsness  and  individuality.  The  researches,  however,  since  that 
time  made  into  the  corresponding  philosophy  of  the  Hindoos,  bear  this 
acute  and  learned  man  out  to  the  full  length  of  his  conclusion.  "  God, 
as  separated  from  matter,  the  Hindoos  contemplate  as  a  being  reposing 
in  Ins  own  happiness,  destitute  of  ideas ;  as  infinite  placidity ;  as  an  un- 
mflad  sea  of  bliss ;  as  being  perfectly  abstracted  and  void  of  conscious- 
nesi.  They  therefore  deem  it  the  height  of  perfection  to  be  like  this 
being.  Tlieperaon  whose  yerynatare»  say  they,  is  absorbed  in  Divine  me* 
dHatkm;  whose  life  is  Hke  a  sweet  sleeps  naocmscioas  and  ondisturbed; 
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who  does  not  even  desire  God,  and  who  is  changed  into  the  image  of 
the  erer  blessed,  obtains  absorption  into  Bnunhu."  {Ward^s  View  of  ike 
Hindoos,  8vo,  vol.  ii,  p.  177-8.)  And  that  this  doctrine  of  absorptioi 
is  taken  literally,  is  proved,  not  merely  by  the  terms  in  which  it  is  ex- 
pressed, though  these  are  sufficiently  unequivocal ;  but  by  its  being 
opposed  by  some  of  the  followers  of  Vishnoo,  and  by  a  few  also  of  their 
philosophers.  Mr.  Ward  quotes  Jumudugnee,  as  an  exception  to  the 
conmion  opinion  :  he  says,  '*  The  idea  of  losing  a  distinct  existence  by 
absorption,  as  a  drop  is  lost  in  the  ocean,  is  abhorrent.  It  is  pleasant  to 
feed  on  sweetmeats,  but  no  one  wishes  to  be  the  sweetmeat  itself.''  So 
satisfactorily  is  this  point  made  out  against  the  **  wisdom  of  this  world  ;^ 
— by  it  the  world  neither  knew  (rod  nor  man. 

Another  notion  equally  extensive  and  equally  destructive  of  the  original 
doctrines  of  the  immortality  of  the  human  soul,  and  a  state  of  future  re- 
wards and  punishments,  which  sprung  up  in  the  Egyptian  schools,  and 
was  from  thence  transmitted  into  Greece,  India,  and  throughout  all  Asia, 
was  that  of  a  periodical  destruction  and  renovation  of  all  things.  *^  Tbey 
conceived,"  says  Diodorus  Siculus,  <<  that  the  universe  undergoes  a  peri- 
odical conflagration,  after  which  all  things  were  to  be  restored  to  their 
primitive  form,  to  pass  again  through  a  similar  succession  of  changes.'' 
The  primitive  tenet,  of  which  this  was  a  corruption,  is  also  evident ;  and 
it  affords  another  singular  instance  of  the  subtlety  and  mischief  of  that 
spirit  of  error  which  operated  with  so  much  activity  in  early  times^ 
that  the  doctrine  of  the  destruction  of  the  world,  and  the  consequent  ter- 
mination of  the  probationary  state  of  the  human  race  preparatory  to 
the  general  judgment,  an  awful  and  most  salutary  revelation,  shoukl  have 
been  so  wrought  into  philosophic  theory,  and  so  surrounded  with  poetic 
embellishment,  a^  to  engage  the  intellect,  and  to  attract  the  imaginatioDf 
only  the  more  effectually  to  destroy  the  great  moral  of  a  doctrine  which 
was  not  denied,  and  covertly  to  induce  an  entire  unbelief  in  the  eternal 
future  existence  of  man. 

As  the  Stoics  held  that  all  inferior  divinities  and  human  souls  were 
portions  separated  from  the  soul  of  the  world,  and  would  return  into  the 
first  celestial  fire,  so  they  supposed,  that  at  the  same  time  the  whole 
visible  world  would  be  consumed  in  one  general  conflagration.  "  Then,** 
says  Seneca,  "  afler  an  interval  the  world  will  be  entirely  renewed, 
every  animal  will  be  reproduced,  and  a  race  of  men  free  from  guilt  will 
repeople  the  earth.  Degeneracy  and  corruption  are  however  to  creep 
in  again,  and  the  same  process  is  to  go  on  for  ever."  (JSp.  9.)  This 
too  is  the  Brahminical  notion :  <<  Tlie  Hindoos  are  taught  to  believe 
that  at  the  end  of  every  Calpa  (creation  or  formation)  all  things  aie 
absorbed  in  the  Deity,  and  at  a  stated  time  the  creative  power  will  again 
be  called  into  action."  (Moore^s  Hindoo  Pantheon.)  And  though  die 
system  of  tiie  Budhists  denies  a  Creator,  it  holds  the  same  species  of 
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revolution.  ^They  are  of  opinion  that  the  universe  is  eternal,  at 
least  tiiey  neither  know  it  had  a  beginning,  or  will  have  an  end; 
that  it  is  homogeneous,  and  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  similar 
worlds,  each  of  which  is  a  likeness  of  the  other,  and  each  of  which  is  in 
a  constant  state  of  alteration, — not  stationary  for  a  moment, — at  the 
instant  of  greatest  perfection  beginning  to  decline,  and  at  the  moment  of 
greatest  chaotic  ruin  beginning  to  regenerate.  They  compare  such 
changes  to  a  wheel  in  motion  perpetually  going  round."  (Dr.  Daoey*s 
Account  of  Ceylon.) 

But  other  instances  of  darkness  and  error  among  even  civilized  hea- 
thens respecting  the  human  soul,  and  a  future  state  are  not  wanting ;  for 
it  is,  a  fact  which  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  these  inquiries,  that 
among  pagans,  opinions  on  these  subjects  have  never  been  either  cer- 
tain or  rational ;  and  that  error  once  received  has  in  no  instance  been 
exchanged  for  truth ;  but  has  gone  on  multiplying  itself,  and  assuming 
an  infinite  variety  of  forms. 

Tlie  doctrine  of  Aristotle  and  the  Peripatetics  gives  no  countenance  to 
the  opinion  of  the  soul's  immortality,  or  even  of  its  existence  afler  death. 
Democritus  and  his  followers  taught,  that  the  soul  is  material  and  mor- 
tal ;  Heraclitus,  that  when  the  soul  is  purified  from  moist  vapours,  it 
returns  into  the  soul  of  the  universe ;  if  not,  it  perishes :  Epicurus  and 
his  followers,  that  ^when  death  is^  we  are  notJ*''  The  leading  men 
among  the  Romans,  when  philosophy  was  introduced  among  them,  fol- 
lowed the  various  Greek  sects.  We  have  seen  the  uncertainty  of 
Cicero.  (2)    Pliny  declares,  that ''  non  magis  a  morte  sensus  tUlus  aut 

(S)  From  the  philoeophical  works  of  Cicoro  it  may  bo  difficult  to  collect  his 
own  opinions,  as  he  chiefly  occupies  himself  in  explaining  those  of  others ;  but 
in  his  epistles  to  his  friends,  when,  as  Warburton  observes,  we  see  the  man 
divested  of  the  politician,  and  the  sophist,  ho  professes  his  disbelief  of  a  f\iture 
state  in  the  frankest  manner*.  Thus  in  lib.  6,  epis.  3,  to  Torquatus,  written  in 
onlsr  to  console  him  in  the  unfortunate  state  of  the  affairs  of  their  party,  he 
objervw :  **  Sed  hsc  consolatio  levis  est ;  ilia  grravior,  qua  te  uti  spero ;  ego  certc 
ntor.  Nee  enim  dum  ero,  angar  ulla  re,  cum  omni  yacem  culpa ;  ot  si  non  ero, 
•ensQ  omnino  carebo.  But  there  is  another  and  a  far  higher  consolation,  which 
I  hope  is  your  support,  as  it  certainly  is  mine.  For  so  long  as  I  shall  prcscrre 
mj  innocence,  I  will  never  while  I  exist  be  anxiously  disturbed  at  any  event  that 
mmy  happen  ;  and  if  I  shall  cease  to  exist,  all  sensibility  must  cease  with  me.*' 

Similar  expressions  are  found  in  his  letters  to  Toranius,  to  Lucius  Mcscinius, 
and  others,  which  those  who  wish  to  prove  him  a  believer  in  the  souPs  immortality 
•ndeavour  to  account  for  by  supposing  that  ho  accommodated  his  sentiments  to 
the  principles  of  his  friends.  A  singular  solution,  and  one  which  scarcely  can 
be  aerionaly  adopted,  since  in  the  above  cited  passage  he  so  strongly  expresses 
what  b  his  own  opinion,  and  hopes  that  his  friend  takes  refuge  in  the  same 
eoDflolation.  It  may  be  allowed  that  Cicero  alternated  between  unbelief  and 
doobt ;  but  never  I  think  between  doubt  and  certainty.  The  last  was  a  Douib 
to  whieh  he  never  seems  to  have  reaeheil 
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aiU  corpori  quam  ante  nakdemj  the  soul  and  body  have  no  more 
sense  afler  death,  than  before  we  were  born."  (Nat.  Hist.  lib.  7,  cap. 
55.)  CsBsar,  ^  that  beyond  death  there  is  neque  cunB  neque  gaudio 
locunij  neither  place  for  care  or  joy."  (SaUtut.  De  BeQo  CaHL  seo.  h.) 
Seneca  in  his  102d  epistle  speaks  of  a  Divine  part  within  us,  which  jmns 
us  to  the  gods ;  and  tells  LuciUus,  <<  that  the  day  which  he  fears  as  hii 
last  aiemi  natalis  est,  is  the  birth-day  of  eternity ;"  but  then  he  wk^ 
*<  he  was  willing  to  hope  it  might  be  so,  on  the  account  of  some  great  meB» 
rem  gratissimam  jjromittentium  magis  quam  probantkanj  who  promised 
what  they  could  not  prove ;"  and  on  other  occasions  he  ^>eak8  out 
plainly,  and  says  that  death  makes  us  incapabable  of  good  or  evil.  Tlie 
poets,  it  is  true,  spoke  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments; 
they  had  the  joys  of  Elysium  and  the  tortures  of  Tartarus ;  but  both 
philosophers  and  poets  regarded  them  as  vulgar  &bles.  Virgil  does  not 
hide  this,  and  numerous  quotations  of  the  same  import  might  be  given 
both  firom  him  and  others  of  their  poets. 

t. 
"  Felix  qui  potuit  ronim  cognoBcere  caoau ; 
Atque  metus  omnes  et  ioexorabile  fatum 
Subjecit  pedibus,  strepitumqae  Acherontii  avuri  !^ — Oeorg,  9,  L  490,  kc 

•      Happy  the  man,  whose  vigorous  Boul  can  pierce 
Through  the  formation  of  this  uniyerse, 
Who  nobly  dares  despise,  with  soul  sedate. 
The  din  of  Acheron,  and  vulgar  fears  and  fate^ — ^Wab.tok. 

Nor  was  the  skepticism  and  unbelief  of  the  wise  and  great  long  kept 
from  the  vulgar^  among  whom  they  wished  to  maintain  the  old  soper- 
stitions  as  instruments  by  which  they  might  be  controlled.  Cicero  ooni- 
plains,  that  the  common  people  in  his  day  mostly  followed  the  docttine 
of  Epicurus. 

Since  then  these  erroneous  and  mischievous  views  concerning  God, 
providence,  and  a  future  state,  or  the  total  denial  of  all  of  them,  are 
found  to  have  resulted  firom  the  rejection  or  loss  of  the  primitive  tradi- 
tions ;  and  farther  as  it  is  clear  that  such  errors  are  totally  subversive  of 
the  fundamental  principles  of  morals  and  religion,  and  afford  inducement 
to  the  commission  of  every  species  of  crime  without  remorse,  or  fea^  of 
punishment ;  the  necessity  of  a  republication  of  these  great  doctrines  in 
an  explicit  and  authentic  manner,  and  of  institutions  for  teaching  and 
enforcing  them  upon  all  ranks  of  men,  is  evident ;  and  whatever  proof 
may  be  adduced  for  the  authentication  of  the  Christian  revelation,  it  can 
never  be  pretended,  that  a  revelation  to  restore  these  great  principles  was 
not  called  for  by  the  actual  condition  of  man ;  and,  in  proportion  to  the 
necessity  of  the  case,  is  the  strength  of  the  presumption  that  one  Has 
been  mercifully  afibrded. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 
The  Neeuiiiy  of  Reodation : — SUOe  of  Morals  among  the  Heathen. 

If  the  necessity  of  a  revelation  may  be  argued  from  the  confiised, 
contradictory,  and  false  notions  of  heathen  nations  as  to  the  principal 
doctrineB  of  religion ;  no  less  forcibly  may  the  argument  be  pursued 
from  the  state  of  their  morals  both  in  knowledge  and  in  practice. 

Tl&is  argument  is  simple  and  obvious.  If  the  nature,  extent,  and 
obligation  of  moral  rules  had  become  involved  in  great  misapprehen- 
sion and  obscurity ;  if  what  they  knew  of  right  and  wrong  wanted  an 
enforcement  and  an  authority  which  it  could  not  receive  from  their 
respective  systems ;  and  if,  for  want  of  efficient,  counteracting  reli- 
gious principles,  the  general  practice  had  become  irretrievably  vicious ; 
a  direct  interposition  of  the  Divine  Being  was  required  for  the  repub- 
lication  of  moral  rules  and  for  their  stronger  enforcement. 

The  notions  of  all  civilized  heathens  on  moral  subjects,  like  their 
knowledge  of  the  first  principles  of  reUgion,  mingled  as  they  were  with 
their  superstitions,  prove  that  both  were  derived  from  a  common  source. 
Tliere  was  a  substantial  agreement  among  them  in  many  questions  of 
right  and  wrong ;  but  the  boundaries  which  they  themselves  acknow- 
ledged  were  not  kept  up,  and  the  rule  was  gradually  lowered  to  the 
practice,  though  not  in  all  cases  so  as  entirely  to  efface  the  original 
communication. 

.,  This  is  an  important  consideration,  inasmuch  as  it  indicates  the 
transmission  of  both  reUgion  and  morals  from  the  patriarchal  system, 
and  that  both  the  primitive  doctrines  and  their  corresponding  morals 
received  early  sanctions,  the  force  of  which  was  felt  tlirough  succeed, 
ing  ages.  It  shows  too,  that  even  the  heathen  have  always  been 
under  a  moral  government.  The  laws  of  Grod  have  never' been  quite 
obliterated,  though  their  practice  has  ever  been  below  their  knowledge, 
and  though  the  law  itself  was  greatly  and  wilfully  corrupted  through 
the  influence  of  their  vicious  inclinations. 

Hub  subject  may  perhaps  be  best  illustrated  by  adverting  to  some 
of  the  precepts  of  the  Second  Table,  which  embodied  the  morals  of 
the  patriarchal  ages,  under  a  new  sanction.  Of  the  obUgation  of  these, 
ail  heathen  nations  have  been  sensible ;  and  yet,  in  all,  the  rule  was 
perverted  in  theory  and  violated  in  practice. 

MvBDER  has,  in  all  ages  and  among  all  civilized  and  most  savage 
heatben  nations  also,  been  regarded  as  an  atrocious  crime ;  and  yet 
the  rule  was  so  far  accommodated  to  the  violent  and  ferocious  habits 
of  men,  as  to  fill  every  heathen  land  with  blood  guiltiness.  The  slight 
regmid  paid  to  the  life  of  man,  in  all  heathen  countries,  cannot  have 
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escaped  the  notice  of  reflecting  minds.  Tliey  knew  the  rule ;  bat  the 
act,  under  its  grosser  and  more  deliberate  forms  only,  was  thou^t  to 
violate  it.  Among  the  Romans,  men  were  murdered  in  their  very  pas- 
times, by  being  made  to  fight  with  wild  beasts  and  with  each  other, 
and  though  this  was  sometimes  condemned,  as  a  ^  spedacuUim  enideb 
et  inhumanumy^  yet  the  passion  for  blood  increased,  and  no  war  ever 
caused  so  great  a  slaughter  as  did  the  gladiatorial  combats.  They 
were  at  first  confined  to  the  funerals  of  great  persons.  The  first  shov 
of  this  kind  exhibited  in  Rome  by  the  Bruti,  on  the  death  of  their  &• 
ther,  consisted  of  three  couples,  but  afterward  the  number  greatly  in- 
creased. Julius  Csesar  presented  800  pairs  of  gladiators ;  and  the  Enoi- 
peror  Trajan,  10,000  of  them,  for  the  enierUdnment  of  the  people.-^ 
Sometimes  these  horrid  exhibitions,  in  which,  as  Seneca  says,  ^  Homo^ 
sacra  res,  homo  jam  per  lusum  et  jocum  occiditur,"  when  the  practice 
had  attained  its  height,  deprived  Europe  of  20,000  lives  in  one  month.(3) 

This  is  farther  illustrated  by  the  treatment  of  slaves,  which  composed 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  population  of  ancient  states.  (4)  They  knew 
and  acknowledged  the  evil  of  murder,  and  had  laws  for  its  punishment; 
but  to  this  despised  class  of  human  beings  they  did  not  extend  the  rule; 
nor  was  killing  them  accounted  murder,  any  more  than  the  killing  oft 
beast.  The  master  had  absolute  power  of  life,  or  death,  or  torture; 
and  their  lives  were  therefore  sacrificed  in  the  most  wanton  manner.  (5) 

By  various  sophistries,  suggested  by  their  vices,  their  selfishness,  and 
their  cruelty,  the  destruction  of  children  also,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a  crime.  In  many  heathen  nations  it 
was  allowed  to  destroy  the  fcetus  in  the  womb ;  to  strangle,  or  drown, 

(3)  Though  Cicero,  Seneca,  and  others,  condemned  these  barbarities,  it  was  in 
so  incidental  and  indifTeront  a  manner  as  to  produce  no  effect.  They  were  abo- 
lished soon  afler  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  and  this  affords  an  illustration 
of  the  admission  of  Rousseau  himself.  "  La  philosophic  ne  peut  fairo  aucun  bien, 
que  la  Religion  no  le  fasse  encore  mieux  :  et  la  Religion  en  fait  beaucoup  que  la 
philosophic  no  sauroit  fairc.** 

(4)  In  the  110th  Olympiad,  there  wore  at  Athens  only  21,000  citizens  and 
40,000  slaves.    It  was  common  for  a  private  citizen  of  Rome  to  have  10  or  20,000. 

TAYix>a*s  Civil  Law,) 

(5)  The  youth  of  Sparta  made  it  their  pastime  frequently  to  lie  in  ambuah  by 
night  for  tho  slaves,  and  sally  out  with  daggers  upon  every  Helot  who  came  near 
them,  and  murder  him  in  cold  blood.  The  Ephori,  as  soon  u  they  ehtend  iipoa 
their  office,  declared  war  against  them  in  form,  that  there  might  be  an  aopetr- 
Hnco  of  destroying  them  legally.  It  was  the  custom  for  Vedius  PoUiOi  wbea  has' 
slaves  liad  committed  a  fault,  sometimes  a  very  trifling  one,  to  order  them  to  be 
thrown  into  his  fish-ponds,  to  feed  his  lampreys.  It  was  the  eonstani  f  ifew,  te 
we  loam  from  Tacitus,  Anna],  ziv,  43,  when  a  master  was  murdered  in  hk  own 
house,  to  put  all  tho  slaves  to  death  indiscriminately.  For  a  just  and  affiwtinf 
account  of  the  condition  of  ilavot  in  ancient  states,  see  Portius*s  Bemfieiml  Sf» 
fectg  of  Chrittianity. 
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or  eaqKMe  infimts,  especially  if  sickly  or  deformed ;  and  that  which, 
in  Christian  states,  is  considered  as  the  most  atrocioas  of  crimes,  was, 
by  the  most  celebrated  of  ancient  pagan  nations,  esteemed  a  wise  and 
political  expedient  to  rid  the  state  of  useless  or  troublesome  members, 
and  was  even  enjoined  by  some  of  their  most  celebrated  sages  and  le- 
gislators. The  same  practice  continues  to  this  day  in  a  most  affect. 
ing  extent,  not  only  among  uncivilized  pagans,  but  among  the  Hin- 
doQ0  and  the  Chinese. 

This  practice  of  perverting  and  narrowing  the  extent  of  the  holy 
law  of  God,  which  had  been  transmitted  to  them,  was  exemplified  also 
in  the  allowing,  or  rather  commending  the  practice  of  suicide. 

Doubtless,  the  primitive  law  against  murder  condemned  also  uatred 
and  uvsxoB.  Our  Lord  restored  it  to  its  true  meaning  among  the 
Jews ;  and  that  it  was  so  understood  even  among  the  ancient  heathens, 
is  clear  from  a  placable  and  forgiving  spirit  being  sometimes  praised, 
and  the  contrary  censured  by  their  sages,  moralists,  and  poets.  Yet 
not  only  was  the  rule  violated  almost  universally  in  practice ;  but  it  was 
also  disputed  and  denied  in  many  of  its  applications  by  the  authority  of 
their  wise  and  learned  men ;  so  that,  as  far  as  the  authority  of  moral 
teachers  went,  a  full  scope  was  given  for  tlie  indulgence  of  hatred, 
malice,  and  insatiate  revenge.  One  of  the  qualities  of  the  good  num 
described  by  Cicero  is,  that  he  hurts  no  one,  except  he  be  injured 
himself.  **  Qui  nemini  nocct,  nisi  lacessitus  injuria ;"  and  he  declares 
as  to  himself,  ^  sic  vlciscar  facinora  singula  quemadmodum  a  quibusque 
nrsi  pravocaiiis :  I  will  revenge  all  injuries,  according  as  I  am  provoked 
by  any ;"  and  Aristotle  speaks  of  meekness  as  a  defect,  because  the 
meek  man  will  not  avenge  himself,  and  of  revenge,  as  <<  avG^c^ixorspoj 
pLoXXov,  a  more  manly  thing."  {Moral.  1.  4,  c.  11.) 

**  Thfm  shalt  not  commit  adulteky,"  was  another  great  branch  of 
the  patriarchal  law,  existing  before  the  Decalogue,  as  appears  from 
the  sacred  history.  It  forbids  uncleanness  of  every  kind,  in  thought 
and  deed,  and  specially  guards  the  sanctity  of  marriage :  nor  is  there 
any  precept  more  essential  to  public  morals,  and  to  the  whole  train 
of  personal,  social,  domestic,  and  national  virtues. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  bring  detailed  proof  of  the  almost  universal 
gross,  and  habitual  violation  of  this  sacred  law  in  all  pagan  nations, 
both  ancient  and  modem,  from  its  first  stages  down  to  crimes  ^srapa 
9u01nr.  This  is  sufficiently  notorious  to  all  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  the  ancient  and  modern  pagan  world  ;  and  will  not  be  denied  by 
any.  It  is  only  requisite  to  show  that  they  had  the  law,  and  that  it  was 
weakened  and  corrupted,  so  as  to  render  a  republication  necessary. 

Hie  public  laws  against  adultery  in  almost  all  heathen  states,  and  the 
censures  of  moralists  and  satirists,  are  sufficiently  in  proof  that  such  a 
law  was  known ;  and  the  higher  the  antiquity  of  the  times,  the  more 
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reqiect  we  see  paid  to  chastity,  and  the  better  was  the  practice.  Nor 
was  the  act  only  considered  by  some  of  their  moralists  as  sinfiil ;  but 
the  thought  and  desire,  as  may  be  observed  in  passages  both  in  Grioek 
and  Roman  writers.  But  as  to  this  vice,  too,  as  well  as  others,  the  prac- 
tice lowered  the  rule ;  and  the  authority  of  one  lawgiver  and  moraliBt 
being  neutralized  by  another,  license  was  given  to  unbounded  ofience. 

Divorce,  formerly  permitted  only  in  cases  of  adultery,  became  at 
length  a  mere  matter  of  caprice,  and  that  both  with  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles :  and  among  the  latter,  adultery  was  chiefly  interpreted  as  the  vio- 
lation of  the  marriage  covenant  by  the  wife  only,  or  by  the  man  with 
a  married  woman,  thus  leaving  the  husband  a  large  license  of  vicious 
indulgence.  To  whoredom  and  similar  vices,  lawgivers,  statesmeOf 
philosophers,  and  moralists  gave  the  sanction  of  their  opinions  and 
their  practice;  which  foul  blot  of  ancient  heathenism  continues  to 
this  day,  to  mark  the  morab  of  pagan  countries.  (6) 

In  most  civilized  states  the  very  existence  of  society,  and  the  natu- 
ral selfishness  of  msin,  led  to  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  laws 
against  theft  and  rapine,  and  to  the  due  execution  of  the  statutes 
made  against  them ;  but  in  this  also  we  see  the  same  disposition  to 
corrupt  the  original  prohibition.  It  was  not  extended  to  strangers  or 
to  foreign  countries ;  nor  was  it  generally  interpreted  to  reach  to  any 
thing  more  than  flagrant  acts  of  violence.  Usury,  extortion,  and  fraud 
were  rather  regarded  as  laudatory  acts,  than  as  injurious  to  character; 
and  so  they  continue  to  be  esteemed  wherever  Christianity  has  not  is- 
sued her  authoritative  laws  against  injustice  in  all  its  degrees.  Throu|^ 
out  India,  there  is  said  to  be  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  common  honesty. 

Another  great  branch  of  morality  is  truth  ;  but  on  the  obviooi 
obligation  to  speak  it,  we  find  the  same  laxity  both  of  opinion  and 
practice ;  and  in  this,  heathenism  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  Chris 
tianity,  which  commands  us  <<  to  speak  the  truth  one  to  another^'*  and 
denounces  damnation  against  him  that  ^*  loves  or  makes  a  lie," 

(6)  Terence  says  of  simple  fornication,  "  Non  eat  aeeluSt  adoUacentulum  aesr. 
tart  flagitium  eat:*  Tho  Spartans,  through  a  principle  in  the  institutions  of 
Lycurgus,  which  controlled  their  ancient  opinions  on  this  subject,  in  certain  prr. 
scribed  cases,  allowed  adultery  in  tho  wife ;  and  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  Lycu^gn^. 
menfioning  these  laws,  commends  them  as  being  made  "^vaiirur  Kat  «'«>cTu-r,s-.ac. 
cording  to  nature  ana  polity."  Callicratidcs,  tho  Pythagorean,  tells  the  wife  that 
she  must  bear  with  her  husband's  irregularities,  since  the  law  allows  this  to  th** 
man  and  not  to  tho  woman.  Plutarch  speaks  to  the  same  purpose  in  several 
places  of  his  writings.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  philosophers  condemned 
adultery  ;  and  in  many  places,  it  was  punished  in  the  woman  with  death,  in  the 
man  with  infamy.  Still,  however,  the  same  vacillation  of  judgment,  and  Uio  same 
limitations,  of  what  they  sometimes  confess  to  be  the  ancient  rule  and  cufltom, 
may  be  observed  throughout ;  but  as  fiur  as  the  authority  of  philosophen  went,  it 
was  chiefly  on  the  sido  of  vicioiu  practice. 
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TbieylaiewihdLt**1oUendumet^  ex  rebus  coniraJ^^ 
(€Jie.  de  Qf*  L  iii,  n.  81,)  no  lie  was  to  be  used  in  contracts ;"  and  that 
an  honest  man  should  do  and  speak  nothing  in  fabehood  and  with 
hypocrisy ;  but  tiiey  more  frequently  departed  from  this  rule  than  en- 
joined it*  The  rule  of  Menander  was,  <<  a  lie  is  better  than  a  hurtful 
truth."  Plato  says,  ^he  may  lie  who  knows  how  to  do  it  tn  a  fit  tea- 
mm  ;*'  and  Maximus  Tyrius,  ^  that  there  is  nothing  decorous  in  truth, 
but  when  it  is  profitable ;"  and  both  Plato  and  the  Stoics  fr^me  a  jesu- 
itical  distinction  between  lying  wUh  the  lips  and  in  the  mind.  Deceit 
and  fidsehood  have  been  therefore  the  character  of  all  pagan  nations, 
and  continue  so  to  be  to  this  day.  This  is  the  character  of  the  Chinese, 
as  given  by  the  best  authorities ;  and  of  the  Hindoos  it  is  stated  by  the 
roost  respectable  Europeans,  not  merely  missionaries,  but  by  those  who 
have  long  hekl  official,  civil,  and  judicial  situations  among  them,  that 
their  disregard  of  truth  is  uniform  and  systematic.  When  discovered, 
it  causes  no  surprise  in  the  one  party,  or  humiliation  in  the  other. 
Even  when  they  have  truth  to  tell,  they  seldom  fail  to  bolster  it  up 
with  some  appended  falsehoods.  (7) 

Ncir  can  the  force  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  necessity  of  a 
direct  revelation  of  the  will  of  God  by  these  facts  be  weakened  by  alleg- 
ing, what  is  unhappily  too  true,  that  where  the  Christian  revelation  has 
been  known,  great  violations  of  all  these  rules  have  been  copumonly  ob- 
served ;  for,  not  to  urge  the  moral  superiority  of  the  worst  of  Christian 
states,  in  all  of  them  the  authority  and  sanction  of  religion  is  directed 
against  vice ;  while  among  heathens,  their  religion  itself,  having  been 
cormpted  by  the  wickedness  of  man,  has  become  the  great  instrument 
of  encooraging  every  species  of  wickedness.  This  circumstance  so 
fuDy  demonstrates  the  necessity  of  an  interposition  on  the  part  of  God 
to  restore  truth  to  the  world,  that  it  deserves  a  particular  consideration. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

T%e  Necessity  of  Revelation : — Religums  of  the  Heathen. 

That  the  religions  which  have  prevailed  among  pagan  nations  have 
been  destructive  of  morality,  cannot  be  denied. 

(7)  **  It  IB  the  business  of  all,**  says  Sir  John  Shore,  "  from  the  Ryot  to  tho 
Dewmn,  to  conceal  and  decoiTe.  The  simplest  matters  of  fact  are  designedly 
oovnrsd  with  a  Teil,  which  no  human  undentanding  can  penetrato.**  Tho  prbva 
lenca  of  perjury  is  so  universal,  as  to  involve  the  judges  in  extreme  porplozity. 
"TTw  honest  men,**  says  Mr.  Strachey,  "as  well  as  tho  rogues,  are  pcijuied. 
Even  where  the  real  facts  are  sufficient  to  convict  the  offender,  the  witneeses 
■faiiut  bhn  rnnet  add  others,  often  noCorionily  false,  or  utterly  incredible,  such 
u  hi  Eim^  would  wholly  invalidate  their  teftanony." 
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How  far  the  speculative  principles  which  they  embodied  had  this  effect, 
has  already  been  shown ;  we  proceed  to  their  more  direct  influence. 

The  gloomy  superstition,  which  pervaded  most  of  them,  fostered 
ferocious  and  cruel  dispositions. 

Hie  horrible  practice  of  offering  human  sacrifices  prevailed  throug^ioot 
every  region  of  the  heathen  world,  to  a  degree  which  is  almost  incredi- 
ble ;  and  it  still  prevails  in  many  populous  countries  where  Christiamty 
has  not  yet  been  made  known.  There  are  incontestaUe  proofs  of  its 
having  subsisted  among  the  Egyptians,  the  Syrians,  the  Persians,  the 
Phenicians,  and  all  the  various  nations  of  the  east.  It  was  one  of  the 
crying  sins  of  the  Canaanites.  The  contagion  spread  over  every  part 
of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  The  Greeks  and  Romans,  though  less 
involved  in  this  guilt  than  many  other  nations,  were  not  altogether  un- 
tainted with  it.  On  great  and  extraordinary  occasions,  they  had  recourse 
to  what  was  esteemed  the  most  efficacious  and  most  meritorious  sacrifice 
that  could  be  offered  to  the  gods,  the  effusion  of  human  blood.  (8)  But 
among  more  barbarous  nations,  this  practice  took  a  firmer  root.  Hie 
Sc3rthians  and  Thracians,  the  Gauls  and  the  Germans,  were  strongly 
addicted  to  it ;  and  our  own  island,  under  the  gloomy  and  ferocious 
despotism  of  the  Druids,  was  polluted  with  the  religious  murder  of  ite 
inhabitants.  In  the  semi-civilized  kingdoms  on  the  western  side  of 
Africa,  as  Dahomy,  Ashantce,  and  others,  many  thousands  fall  every 
year  victims  to  superstition.  In  America,  Montezuma  offered  20,000 
victims  yearly  to  the  sun ;  and  modern  navigators  have  found  the  practice 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  vast  Pacific  ocean.  As  for  India, 
the  cries  of  its  abominable  and  cruel  superstitions  have  been  sounded 
repeatedly  in  the  ears  of  the  British  public  and  its  legislature ;  and, 
including  infants  and  widows,  not  fewer  than  10,000  lives  fall  a  sacri- 
fice to  idolatry  in  our  eastern  dominions  yearly !  (9) 

The  influence  of  these  practices  in  obdurating  the  heart,  and  disposing 
it  to  habitual  cruelty,  need  not  be  pointed  out ;  but  the  religions  of 
paganism  have  been  as  productive  of  impurity  as  of  blood. 

The  Floralia  among  the  Romans  were  celebrated  for  four  days 
together  by  the  most  shameless  actions ;  and  their  mygteries  in  every 
country,  whatever  might  be  their  original  intent,  became  horribly  corrupt. 
It  was  in  the  temples  of  many  of  their  deities,  and  on  their  religious 
festivals,  that  every  kind  of  impurity  was  most  practised ;  and  this  con- 


(8)  Platarch  in  the  Lives  of  Themistoclefl,  Marcellus,  and  Aiifltidei.  (Ztvy  L 
22,  c.  57 ;  Flonu  1.  1,  c.  13 ;  Virg.  JBn.  x,  518,  xi,  81.) 

(9)  See  Maurice's  Indian  Antiquities ;  the  writings  of  Dr.  Claudioi  Baohaiiaa ; 
Ward  on  the  Hindoos ;  Dubois  on  Hindoo  Manners,  &c ;  Robertson'^  Hiatoij  «f 
America;  Bowditch*s  Account  of  Ashantee;  Moore's  Hindoo  Pantheoii;  and 
Poftens  and  Ryan  on  the  Effaets  of  Christianity. 
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tinnes  to  the   present  day  throughout  all  the  regions  of  modem 
paganion*  (1) 

This  immoral  tendency  of  their  religion  was  confirmed  and  perfecteii 
by  the  very  character  and  actions  of  their  gods,  whose  names  were 
perpetually  in  their  mouths ;  and  whose  murderous  or  obscene  exploits^ 
whose  viOanies  and  chicaneries,  whose  hatreds  and  strifes,  were  the 
subject  of  their  popular  legends ;  which  made  up  in  fact  the  only  theo  • 
logy,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  of  the  body  of  the  people.  That  they  should 
be  better  than  their  gods,  was  not  to  be  expected,  and  worse  they  could 
not  be.  Deities  with  such  attributes  could  not  but  corrupt,  and  be  ap- 
pealed to,  not  merely  to  excuse,  but  to  sanctify  the  worst  practices.  (2) 

Let  this  argument  then  be  sunmied  up. 

All  the  leading  doctrines  on  which  religion  rests,  had  either  been 
corrupted  by  a  grovelling  and  immoral  superstition,  among  heathen 
nations  ;  or  the  philosophic  speculations  of  their  wisest  men  had  intro. 
doced  principles  destructive  of  man's  accountability  and  present  and 
future  hope.  On  morals  themselves,  the  original  rules  were  generally 
perverted,  limited,  or  rejected ;  while  tho  religious  rites,  and  the  legend- 
ary  character  of  the  deities  w^orshipped,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  true  God, 
gave  direct  incitement  and  encouragement  to  vice.  Thus  the  grossest 
ignorance  on  Divine  subjects  universally  prevailed ;  the  learned  were 
involved  in  inextricable  perplexities ;  and  the  unlearned  received  as 
truth  the  most  absurd  and  monstrous  fables,  all  of  them,  however, 
fiivourable  to  vicious  indulgence.  The  actual  state  of  morals  also  ac- 
corded with  the  corrupt  religious  systems,  and  the  lax  moral  principles 
which  they  adopted ;  so  that  in  every  heathen  state  of  ancient  times, 
the  description  of  the  Apostle  Paul  in  the  first  chapter  of  Romans  is 
supported  by  the  evidence  of  their  own  historians  and  poets.  The 
nune  may  also  be  affirmed  of  modern  pagan  countries,  whose  moral 
condition  may  explain  more  fully,  as  they  are  now  so  well  known 
through  our  intercourse  with  them,  the  genius  and  moral  tendency  of 
the  ancient  idolatries,  with  which  those  of  India,  and  other  parts  of  the 
east  especially,  so  exactly  agree. 

These  are  the  facts.  They  affect  not  a  small  portion  of  mankind, 
but  all  who  have  not  had  the  oenefits  of  the  doctrines  and  morals  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  There  are  no  exceptions  from  this  of  any  consequence 

(1)  See  Leland  and  Whitby,  on  the  Neceasity  of  a  Revelation ;  and  tho  writcn 
on   tho   cufrtoniB  of  India, — Ward,  Dubois,  Buchanan,  and  Moore,  before  re 
nned  to. 

(2)  Hence  Cherea,  in  Terence,  pertinently  enough  asks,  Quod  fecit  U  qui  tern, 
pia  emli  gumma  tonitu  coneutit^  ego  homuneio  rum  faeerem  ?  Eunuch.  Act.  3, 
Me.  5.  He  only  imitated  Jupiter.  And  says  Sextus  Empyricus,  "  That  cannot 
in  unjust  which  is  done  by  the  god  Mercury,  the  prince  of  thievet ,  fbr  how  oaa 
«  god  be  wicked  7^  {Apud.  EuMeb.  Pretp,  lib.  C,  cap.  10.) 
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to  the  argument,  though  some  difference  in  the  morals  of  heathen  states 
may  be  allowed.  Where  the  Scriptures  are  unknown,  there  is  not,  nor 
ever  has  been  since  the  corruption  of  the  primitive  religion,  a  religious 
system  which  has  contained  just  views  of  God  and  religious  truth,  the 
Theists  of  the  present  day  being  judges ; — ^none  which  has  enjoined  a 
correct  morality,  or  even  opposed  any  effectual  barrier  against  the  de- 
terioration  of  public  manners.  These  facts  cannot  be  denied  :  for  the 
allegations  formerly  made  of  the  morality  of  modem  pagan  nations 
have  been  sufficiently  refuted  by  a  better  acquaintance  with  them; 
and  the  conclusion  is  ii^resistible,  that  an  express  revelation  of  the  will 
of  Grod,  accompanied  with  efficient  corrective  institutions,  was  become 
necessary,  and  is  still  demanded  by  the  ignorance  and  vices,  the  mise- 
ries and  disorders  of  every  part  of  the  earth  into  which  Christianity 
has  not  been  introduced. 

But  we  may  go  another  step.     This  exhibition  of  the  moral  condition 
of  those  nations  who  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  the  renewal  and  repub- 
lication of  the  truths  of  the  patriarchal  religion,  not  only  supports  the 
conclusion  that  new  and  direct  revelations  from  God  were  necessaiy ; 
but  the  toofite,  which  that  condition  so  obviously  created,  will  suppoit 
other  presumptions  as  to  the  nature  and  mode  of  that  revelation,  in  the 
case  of  such  a  gifl  being  bestowed  in  the  exercise  of  the  Divine  mercy, 
for  if  there  is  ground  to  presume  that  almighty  God,  in  his  compas- 
sion for  his  creatures,  would  not  leave  them  to  the  unchecked  influence 
of  error  and  vice  ;  nor,  upon  the  corruption  of  that  simple,  but  compre- 
hensive doctrine,  worship  and  morals,  communicated  to  the  progenitors 
of  all  those  great  branches  of  the  family  of  man  which  have  been- 
spread  over  the  earth,  refuse  to  interpose  to  renew  and  to  perfect  that 
religious  system  which  existed  in  an  elementary  form  in  the  earliest 
ages,  and  give  to  it  a  form  less  liable  to  alteration  and  decay  tiuui 
when  left  to  be  transmitted  by  tradition  alone ;  there  is  equal  ground 
to  presume,  that  the  revelation,  whenever  vouchsafed,  should  be  of  that 
nature,  and  accompanied  by  such  circumstances,  as  would  most  efiec- 
tually  accomplish  this  benevolent  purpose. 

Presumptions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  such  a  revelation  would  be 
made  most  effectually  to  accomplish  its  ends,  are  indeed  to  be  guarded, 
lest  we  should  set  up  ourselves  as  adequate  judges  in  a  case  which 
involves  large  views  and  extensive  bearings  of  the  Divine  government. 
But  without  violating  this  rule,  it  may,  from  the  obviousness  of  the  case, 
be  presumed,  that  such  a  supernatural  manifestation  of  truth  should, 
1,  contain  explicit  information  on  those  important  subjects  on  which 
mankind  had  most  greatly  and  most  fatally  erred.  2.  That  it  should 
accord  with  the  principles  of  former  revelations,  given  to  men  in  dM 
same  state  of  guilt  and  moral  incapacity  as  we  find  them  in  the  prasent 
day.    8.  That  it  shodd  have  a  satisfhctoiy  external  authentiGatioii. 


L  Tliat  it  should  contain  proyiBions  for  its  effectual  promulgation 
unong  aU  dasses  of  men.  All  this,  allowing  the  necessity  and  the  pro 
Ability  of  a  supernatural  communication  of  the  will  of  God,  must  cer- 
ainly  be  expected ;  and  if  the  Christian  revelation  bears  this  character, 
t  has  certainly  these  presumptions  in  its  favour,  that  it  meets  an  ob- 
rioua  case  of  necessity,  and  confers  the  advantages  just  enumerated. 

1.  It  gives  information  on  those  subjects  which  arc  most  important 
o  man,  and  which  the  worid  had  darkened  with  the  greatest  errors — 
he  naiwre  and  peffeeliansj  clams  and  rdatums  of  God — his  will  (3) 
If  the  RULE  of  moral  good  and  evil — the  means  of  obtaining  pardon  and 
f  conqwring  vice — the  true  Medlator  between  Grod  and  man — Divine 
PtoTiDEifCE — ihe  CHIEF  oooD  ofmotty  respecting  which  alone  more  than 
hree  hundred  different  opinions  among  the  ancient  sages  have  been  reck- 
med  up— iiuinV  imjcortalitt  and  accountability,  and  a  future  state. 

2.  It  is  ako  required  that  a  revelation  should  accord  with  the  prin- 
»ple8  of  former  revelations,  should  any  have  been  given. 

For  since  it  is  a  first  principle  that  God  cannot  err  himself,  nor  de- 
wive  U8,  so  far  as  one  revelation  renews  or  explains  any  truth  in  a 
neceding  one,  it  must  agree  witii  the  previous  communication ;  and 
n  wliat  it  adds  to  a  preceding  revelation,  it  cannot  contradict  any 
JiiDg  which  it  contains,  if  it  be  exhibited  as  a  truth  of  unchangeable 
iharacter  or  a  duty  of  perpetual  obligation. 

Now  whatever  direct  proof  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  Divine 
inthority  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelations,  this  at  least  may  be 
xmfidently  urged  as  evidence  in  their  favour,  that  they  have  a  substan- 
lal  agreement  and  harmony  among  themselves,  and  with  that  ancient 
nditional  system  which  existed  in  the  earliest  ages,  and  the  fragments 
»f  which  we  find  scattered  among  all  nations.  As  to  the  patriarchal 
lyBtem  of  rdigion,  to  which  reference  has  been  so  oflen  made,  beside 
lie  notices  of  it  which  are  every  where  scattered  in  the  book  of  Gene- 
is,  we  have  ample  and  most  satisfactory  information  in  the  ancient 
Jbok  of  Job,  of  which  sufficient  evidence  may  be  given  that  it  was 
vritten  not  later  than  the  time  of  Moses ;  and  that  Job  himself  lived 
wtween  the  flood  of  Noah  and  the  call  of  Abraham.  Of  the  religion 
>f  the  patriarchs,  as  it  existed  just  at  that  period  when  Sabianism,  or 
lie  worship  of  the  heavenly  luminaries,  began  to  make  its  appearance, 
ind  was  restrained  by  the  authority  of  the  ^^ judges"  who  were  the 
laeds  of  tribes  or  families,  and  as  it  existed  in  the  preceding  ages,  as 
W9  find  from  the  reference  made  by  Job  and  his  friends  to  the  authority 
if  their  ** fathers,"  this  book  contains  an  ample  and  most  satisfactory 
^aoofd ;  and  from  tliis  venerable  relic  a  very  copious  body  of  doctrinal 
md  practical  tiieology  might  be  collected ;  but  the  following  particulars 
irfll  be  stofRcieBt  (or  die  present  aigument : — 

if)  8«s  note  A  tt  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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One  Supreme  Being  alone  is  recognized  throughout,  as  the  object  of 
adoration,  worship,  hope,  trust,  and  fear ;  who  is  represented  as  of 
infinite  and  unsearchable  majesty,— eternal,  omnipresent,  omniscient, 
almighty,  and  of  perfect  wisdom,  justice,  goodness ;  governing  all  things, 
noting  and  judging  individuals,  regarding  the  good,  punishing  the  wicked, 
placable,  listening  to  the  prayers  of  the  penitent.  The  natural  corruption 
of  man's  nature  is  also  stated ;  and  his  own  inability  to  cleanse  his  heut 
from  sin.  Man,  we  are  told,  cannot  be  just  with  God,  and  therefore 
needs  an  intercessor.  Sacrifices,  as  of  Divine  appointment,  and  propi- 
tiatory in  their  nature,  are  also  adverted  to  as  commonly  practised. 
Express  reference  is  made  to  a  Divine  Redeemer  and  his  fixture  incar- 
nation, as  an  object  of  hope.  The  doctrines  of  an  immortal  spirit  in 
man,  and  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  a  future  judgment,  have 
all  a  place  in  this  system.  Creation  is  ascribed  to  God ;  and  not  only 
the  general  doctrine  of  Providence,  but  that  most  interesting  branch  of 
it,  the  connection  of  dispensations  of  prosperity  and  affliction  witii  mo* 
sal  ends.  Murder,  thefl,  oppression,  injustice,  adultery,  inten^erance, 
are  all  pointed  out  as  violation!  of  the  laws  of  God ;  and  also  wrath, 
envy,  and  other  evil  passions.  Purity  of  heart,  kindness,  compassion  to 
the  poor,  &c,  are  spoken  of  as  virtues  of  the  highest  obligation ;  and  the 
fear  and  love  of  God  are  enjoined,  with  a  calm  and  cheerfiil  submiaaion 
to  his  will,  in  humble  trust  that  the  darkness  of  present  eveilts  will  be 
ultimately  cleared  up,  and  shown  to  be  consistent  with  the  wisdom, 
justice,  holiness,  and  truth  of  God.  The  same  points  of  doctrine  and 
morals  may  also  be  collected  from  the  book  of  Genesis. 

Such  was  the  comprehensive  system  of  patriarchal  theology;  and  it 
is  not  necessary  to  stop  to  point  out,  that  these  great  principles  are  all 
recognized  and  taken  up  in  the  successive  revelations  by  Moses  and  by 
Christ, — exhibiting  three  religious  systems,  varying  gready  in  dram' 
stances;  introduced  at  widely  distant  periods j  and  by  agents  grtaO^ 
differing  in  their  condition  and  circumstances ;  hut  exactly  hamummug 
in  every  leading  doctrinal  tenet,  and  agreeing  in  their  great  moral  impr€$» 
sum  upon  mankind — perfect  fubity  of  heart  and  conduct. 

8.  That  it  should  be  accompanied  with  an  explicit  and  impressire 
esslemal  authentication,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  make  its  truth  obyious  • 
to  the  mass  of  mankind,  and  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  of  its  Di- 
vine  authority. 

The  reason  of  this  is  evident.  A  mere  impression  of  truth  on  the 
understanding  could  not  by  itself  be  distinguished  from  a  discovery  made 
by  the  human  intellect,  and  could  have  no  authority,  as  a  declaration  oi 
the  will  of  a  superior,  with  the  person  receiving  it ;  and  as  to  othen^  it 
could  only  pass  for  the  opinion  of  the  individual  who  might  promulge  it. 
(  Vide  chap*  8. )  An  authentication  of  a  system  of  truth,  which  profoaes 
to  be  the  vtS,  the  lews  of  him  who,  having  made,  has  the  right  to  con- 
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muid  us,  eKlermd  to  the  matter  of  the  doctrine  itsdf,  is  therefore  ne- 
eeasuy  to  give  it  authority,  and  to  create  the  obligation  of  obedience. 
Hub  accords  with  the  opinion  of  all  nations  up  to  the  earliest  ages, 
and  was  so  deeply  wrought  in  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  that  all 
the  heathen  legislators  of  antiquity  affected  a  Divine  commission,  and 
all  fake  rdigions  have  leaned  for  support  upon  pretended  supernatural 
sanctions.  The  proofs  of  this  are  so  numerous  and  well  known,  that 
it  ifl  unnecessary  to  adduce  them. 

The  authority  of  the  ancient  patriarchal  religion  rested  on  prooi 
external  to  itself.  We  do  not  now  examine  the  truth  of  its  alleged 
antiientications, — they  were  admitted ;  and  the  force  of  the  revelation 
depended  upon  them  in  the  judgment  of  mankind.  We  have  a  most 
ancient  book,  which  records  the  opinions  of  the  ante-Mosaic  ages. 
The  theology  of  those  ages  has  been  stated ;  and  from  the  history  con- 
tained in  that  book  we  learn,  that  the  received  •opinion  was,  that  the 
ahni^ty  Lawgiver  himself  conversed  with  our  first  parents  and  with 
the  patriarchs,  under  celestial  appearances  ;  and.  that  his  mercies  to 
men,  or  his  judgments,  failed  not  to  follow  ordinarily  the  observance 
<lt  violation  of  the  laws  thus  delivered,  which  was  in  fact  an  authentic 
eatiott  of  them  renewed  from  time  to  time.  The  course  of  nature,  dis- 
phying  the  eternal  power  and  Godhead,  as  well  as  the  visitations  of 
Providence,  was  to  them  a  constant  confirmation  of  several  of  the 
iwiding  truths  in  the  theology  they  had  received ;  and  by  the  deep  im- 
press of  Divinity  which  this  system  received  in  the  earliest  ages  from 
the  attestations  of  singular  judgments,  and  especially  the  flood,  it  is 
only  rationally  to  be  accounted  for,  that  it  was  universally  transmit- 
tedy  and  waged  so  long  a  war  against  religious  corruptions. 

Bot  notwithstanding  the  authentication  of  the  primitive  religion,  as 
a  matter  of  Divine  revelation,  and  the  effects  produced  by  it  in  the  world 
for  many  ages ;  and  indeed  still  produced  by  it  in  its  very  broken  and 
eorrapted  state,  in  condemning  many  sinful  actions,  so  as  to  render 
the  crimes  of  heathens  without  excuse ;  that  system  was  traditional, 
and  ItaUe  to  be  altered  by  transmission.  In  proportion  also  as  histo- 
Ileal  events  were  confounded  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and  as  the  migra- 
tions and  political  convulsions  of  nations  gave  rise  to  fabulous  stories, 
the  external  authenticating  evidence  became  weak,  and  thus  a  merci- 
fiil  interposition  on  the  part  of  God  was,  as  we  have  seen,  rendered 
necemary  by  the  general  ignoiance  of  mankind.  Indeed  the  primitive 
levdations  supposed  future  ones,  and  were  not  in  themselves  regarded 
as  coiiq>lete.  But  if  a  republication  only  of  the  truth  had  been  necea- 
mrjf  the  old  external  evidence  was  so  greatly  weakened  by  the  lapoe 
of  ages,  which  as  to  most  nations  had  broken  the  line  of  historical 
testimony  on  which  it  so  greatly  rested,  that  it  required  a  new  authan. 
titrHiFS  In  a  form  adapted  to  the  ciicimistanoes  of  the  worid ;  and  if 
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an  enlarged  revelation  were  voachsafed,  every  addition  to  the  deehred 
win  of  God  needed  an  authentication  of  the  same  kind  aa  at  fiiat. 

If  we  presume,  therefore,  that  a  new  revdation  was  neceaBary,  we 
nuiat  presume,  that,  when  given,  it  would  have  an  external  authentica- 
tion as  coming  from  God,  from  which  there  could  be  no  reaaonable 
appeal ;  and  we  therefore  conclude,  that  aa  the  Mosaic  and  CfariatiaB 
revelations  profess  both  to  repuUish  and  to  enlarge  former  revelationi, 
the  circumstance  of  their  resting  their  claims  on  the  external  evidence 
of  miracles  and  prophecy,  is  a  presumption  in  their  &vour.  Whether 
the  evidence  which  they  offer  be  decisive  or  not,  is  a  fiiture  questioD; 
but  in  exhibiting  such  evidence,  they  accord  with  the  reason  of  tlie 
thing,  and  with  the  common  sense  of  all  ages. 

4.  It  is  farther  presumed,  that,  should  a  revelation  of  rdigiona  tnA 
and  the  will  of  God  be  made,  it  would  provide  means  for  its  effectnai 
communication  to  all  classes  of  men. 

As  the  revelation  supposed  must  be  designed  to  restore  and  enlaige 
the  communications  of  truth,  and  as,  firom  the  increase  and  diaperaon 
of  the  human  race,  tradition  had  become  an  imperfect  medium  of  con- 
veying it,  it  is  a  fair  presumption,  that  the  persons  through  whom  tbe 
communication  was  made  should  record  it  in  weitino.  A  revdatioii 
to  every  individual  could  not  maintain  the  force  of  its  original  autheD- 
tication ;  because  as  its  attestation  must  be  of  a  supernatural  kindy  ite 
constant  recurrence  would  divest  it  of  that  character,  or  weaken  iti 
force  by  bringing  it  among  common  and  ordinary  events.  A  reveb- 
tion  on  the  contrary  to  few,  properly  and  publicly  attested  by  super- 
natural occurrences,  needed  not  repetition  ;  but  the  most  natural  and 
effectual  mode  of  preserving  the  communication,  once  made,  would  be 
to  transmit  it  by  writing.  Any  corruption  of  the  record  would  be 
rendered  impracticable  by  its  being  publicly  taught  in  the  first  inatanee; 
by  a  standard  copy  being  preserved  with  care  ;  or  by  such  a  number 
of  copies  being  dispersed  as  to  defy  material  alteration.  This  pre* 
sumption  is  realized  also  in  the  Jewish  and  Christian  revelations ;  as 
will  be  seen  when  the  subject  of  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptorei 
comes  to  be  discussed.  They  were  first  publicly  taught,  then  oom- 
mitted  to  writing,  and  the  copies  were  multiplied. 

Another  method  of  preserving  and  diffusing  the  knowledge  of  a  re- 
velation once  made,  would  be,  the  institution  of  public  commemoratife 
rites,  at  once  preserving  the  memory  cf  the  fact,  and  of  the  do<stiuie 
connected  with  it,  among  great  bodies  of  people,  and  leading  them  to 
auch  periodical  inquiries  as  might  preserve  both  with  the  greatest  ac- 
curacy. These  also  we  find  in  the  institutions  of  Moses,  and  of  Christ ; 
and  their  weight  in  the  argument  for  the  truth  of  the  miaaion  of  eadii 
will  be  adduced  in  its  proper  place. 

Allowing  it  to  be  reasoiaable  to  presume^  tiiat  a  rerelatioii  woold  bo 
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Touchflafed ;  it  is  equally  so  to  preBame,  that  it  should  contain  some 
injunctions  favourable  to  its  propagation  among  men  of  all  ranks.  For 
9M  the  compassion  of  God  to  the  moral  necessities  of  his  creatures, 
geneially,  is  the  ground  on  which  so  great  a  favour  rests,  we  cannot 
•appose  that  one  class  of  men  should  be  allowed  to  make  a  monopoly 
of  thia  advantage;  and  this  would  be  a  great  temptation  to  them  to 
publish  their  own  &vourite  or  interested  opinions  under  a  pretended 
Divine  sanction,  and  tend  to  counteract  the  very  purpose  for  which  a 
rerdation  was  given.  Such  a  monopoly  was  claimed  by  the  priests 
of  ancient  pagan  nations ;  and  that  fatal  effect  followed.  It  was 
claimed  for  a  time  by  a  branch  of  the  Christian  priesthood,  contrary 
to  the  obligations  of  the  institution  itself ;  and  the  consequences  were 
similar.  Among  the  heathens,  the  effect  of  this  species  of  monopoly 
was,  that  those  who  encouraged  superstition  and  ignorance  among  the 
people,  speedily  themselves  lost  the  truth,  which,  through  a  wicked 
policy,  they  concealed ;  and  the  case  might  have  been  the  same  in 
Christendom,  but  for  the  sacred  records,  and  for  those  witnesses  to  the 
trath  who  prophesied  and  suffered,  more  or  less,  throughout  the  dark- 
est ages.    (4) 

Thia  reasonable  expectation  also  is  realized  in  the  Mosaic  and 
Chriatian  revelations ; — both  provided  for  their  general  publication — 
both  iBstituted  an  order  of  men,  not  to  conceal,  but  to  read  and  teach 
the  truth  committed  to  them — both  recognized  a  right  in  the  people  to 
■earch  the  record,  and  by  it  to  judge  of  the  ministration  of  the  priests — 
both  made  it  obligatory  on  the  people  to  be  taught — and  both  sepa- 
rated one  day  in  seven  to  afford  leisure  for  that  purpose. 

Nothing  but  such  a  revelation,  and  with  such  accompanying  circum- 
itancea,  appears  capable  of  reaching  the  actual  case  of  mankind,  and 
of  effectually  instructing  and  bringing  them  under  moral  control ;  (5) 
tad,  whether  the  Bible  can  be  proved  to  be  of  Divine  authority  or  not, 
this  at  least  must  be  granted,  that  it  presents  itself  to  us  under  these 
eircnmatances,  and  claims,  for  this  very  reason,  the  most  serious  and 
onprejudiced  attention. 

(4)  Bkhop  Warborton  endeavoun  to  prove,  by  an  elaborate  argoment  in  hit 
Legation,**  that  'in  the  Greater  Mysteries,  the  Divine  Unity  and  the 

of  Polytheism  were  constantly  taught.  This,  however,  is  moet  satisfaoto- 
rily  disproved  by  Dr.  Leland,  in  his  **  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  a  Divine  Rove- 
Istion  f*  to  both  of  which  works  the  reader  is  referred  for  information  as  to  th< 
■ognlar  institotious — the  heathen  mysteries. 

(5)  8se  note  B  at  the  end  sf  the  ohapCsr. 
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Ddrrknt  opinionB  hare  been  held  as  to  the  ground  of  moral  obUgation*  Gto- 
tins,  Balgruy,  and  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  place  it  in  the  eternal  and  neeeeeary  JUmem  •/ 
thinge.  To  this  there  are  two  objections.  The  First  is,  that  it  leaves  the  dis. 
tinction  between  virtue  and  vice,  in  a  great  measure,  arbitrary  and  indefinita, 
dependent  upon  our  perception  of  fitness  and  unfitness,  which,  in  different  in& 
▼iduak,  will  greatly  differ.  The  Second  is,  that  when  a  fitness  or  nnfitnai  m 
proved,  it  is  no  more  than  the  discovery  of  a  natural  pssontial  difference  or  oou 
gruity,  which  alone  cannot  constitute  a  moral  obligation  to  choose  what  is  fit, 
and  to  reject  what  is  unfit.  When  we  have  proved  a  fitness  in  a  certain  conise 
of  action,  wo  have  not  proved  that  it  is  obligratory.  A  second  step  is  neoenuy 
before  we  can  reach  this  conclusion.  Cudworth,  Butler,  Price,  and  othen^ 
maintain,  tliat  virtue  carries  its  own  obligation  in  itself;  that  the  underHmmiimg 
at  once  perceives  a  certain  action  to  he  right,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  he  potm 
formed.  Several  objeotions  lie  to  this  notion.  1.  It  supposes  the  understandings 
of  men  to  determine  precisely  in  the  same  manner  concerning  all  virtuous  and 
vicious'actions,  which  is  contrary  to  fact.  2.  It  supposes  a  previous  rule,  by  which 
the  action  is  determined  to  be  right ;  but  if  the  revealed  will  of  Giod  is  not  to  bs 
taken  into  consideration,  what  common  rule  exists  among  men  ?  There  is  evi- 
dently  no  such  rule,  and  therefore  no  means  of  certainly  determining  what  is 
right.  3.  If  a  common  standard  were  known  among  men,  and  if  the  understand- 
ings of  men  determined  in  the  same  manner  as  to  the  conformity,  or  otherwias, 
of  an  action  to  that  standard ;  what  renders  it  a  matter  of  obligation  that  any 
one  should  perform  it  ?  The  rule  must  bo  proved  to  bo  binding,  or  no  gromid  of 
obligation  is  established. 

An  action  is  obligatory,  say  others,  because  it  is  agreeable  to  the  moral 
This  is  the  theory  of  Lord  Shaflesbury  and  Dr.  Hutchinson.  By  moral 
appears  to  be  meant  an  instinctive  approbation  of  right,  and  abhorrence  of  wrong, 
prior  to  all  reflection  on  their  nature,  or  their  consequences.  If  any  thing  else 
were  understood  by  it,  then  the  moral  sense  must  be  the  same  with  conscience, 
which  we  know  to  vary  with  the  judgment,  and  cannot  therefore  be  the  basis  of 
moral  obligation.  If  conscience  be  not  meant,  then  the  moral  sense  iniisi  be 
considered  as  instinctivef  a  notion,  certainly,  which  is  disproved  by  the  whole 
moral  history  of  man.  It  may,  indeed,  be  conceded,  that  such  is  the  constitntioii 
of  the  human  soul,  that  when  those  distinctions  between  actions,  which  have 
been  taught  by  religious  tradition  or  direct  revelation,  are  known  in  their  natme, 
relations,  and  consequences,  the  calm  and  sober  judgments  of  men  will  mp^sof 
of  them  ;  and  that  cspedially  when  they  are  considered  abstractedly,  that  is,  as 
not  affecting  and  controlling  their  own  interests  and  passions  immediately,  viitiw 
may  command  complacency,  and  vice  provoke  abhorrence ;  but  that,  independent 
of  reflection  on  their  nature  or  their  consequences,  there  is  an  instinetrre  prin- 
oiple  in  man  which  abhors  evil,  and  loves  good,  is  contradicted  by  that  variely 
of  opinion  and  feeling  on  the  vices  and  virtues,  which  obtains  among  all  unia* 
structed  nations.  Wo  applaud  the  forgiveness  of  on  injury  as  magnanimous ;  a 
savage  despises  it  as  mean.  We  think  it  a  duty  to  support  and  cherish  aged  pe. 
rents ;  many  nations,  on  the  contrary,  abandon  thorn  as  useless,  and  throw 
them  to  the  boasts  of  the  field.  Innumerable  instances  of  this  contrariety  miglil 
be  adduced,  which  are  all  contrary  to  the  notion  of  instinctive  sentiment.  In- 
stincts operate  uniformly,  but  this  assumed  moral  sense  does  not  Beside,  if  it 
be  mere  matter  <^  feeling,  independent  of  judgment,  to  love  virtue,  tnd  sUmt 
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▼ice,  the  morality  of  the  exercise  of  this  principle  is  questionable ;  for  it  wonld 
be  difficult  to  show,  that  there  is  any  more  morality,  properly  speaking,  in  the 
•Sections  and  disgusts  of  instinct  than  in  those  of  the  palate.  If  judgment,  tlA 
knowledge  and  comparison  of  things,  be  inchuied,  then  this  principle  supposes  a 
miifiifm  and  uniyersal  individual  revelation,  as  to  the  nature  of  things,  to  every 
SMiiv  or  an  intuitiv^faoulty  of  determining  their  moral  quality  ;  both  of  which 
M*  too  absurd  to  be  maintained. 

The  only  satis&ctory  conclusion  on  this  subject,  is  that  which  refers  moral 
okligation  to  the  toiU  ef  Ood,  **  Obligation,"  says  Warburton,  **  necessarily  im. 
plies  an  obliger,  and  the  obligor  must  be  diffisrent  from,  and  not  one  and  the  same 
with*  the  obliged.  Moral  obligation,  that  is,  the  obligation  of  a  free  agent,  farther 
implieB  a  law,  which  enjoins  and  forlnds ;  but  a  law  is  the  imposition  of  an  Intel. 
lifBBt  superior,  who  hath  power  to  exact  oonformity  thereto.**  This  lawgiver  is 
Gkid:  and  whatever  may  be  the  leasons  which  have  led  him  to  enjoin  this,  and  to 
prohibit  that,  it  is  plain  that  the  oUigatiosi  to  obey  lies  not  merely  in  the  fitness 
•ad  propriety  of  a  creature  obeying  an  infinitely  wise  and  good  Creator,  though 
SDfih  a  fitness  exists ;  but  in  that  obedience  being  enjoined. 

Semai  allowing  this,  would  push  the  matter  farther,  in  search  of  a  more  remote 
ffoundof  oUigation.  They  put  the  question,  "Why  am  I  obliged  to  obey  the 
will  of  Chid  7**  and  give  us  the  answer,  **  Because  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
a  bsaevolent  God  must  be  productive  of  the  agent*s  happiness  on  the  whole.**  But 
tkii  is  putting  out  to  sea  again ;  for,  1.  It  cannot  be  proved  that  the  considera. 
tioB^of  our  own  happiness  is  a  ground  of  moral  obligation  at  all,  except  in  some 
foeii  vague  sense  as  we  use  the  term  obligation  when  we  say,  "  We  are  obliged 
!•  tak*  exercise,  if  we  would  preserve  our  health.**  2.  We  should  be  in  danger 
•f  selting  up  a  standard,  by  which  to  judge  of  the  propriety  of  obeying  God,  when, 
Indeedy  we  are  but  inadequate  judges  of  what  is  for  our  happiness,  on  the  whole : 
QC  3.  It  would  make  moral  obligation  to  rest  upon  omt  faiths  that  God  can  will 
osly  our  happiness,  which  is  a  singular  principle  on  which  to  build  our  obedi. 
•aoe.  On  the  contrary,  the  simple  principle  that  moral  obligation  rests  upon  the 
win  of  God,  by  whatever  means  that  will  may  be  known,  is  unclogged  with  any 
of  these  difficulties.  For,  1.  It  is  founded  on  a  clear  principle  of  justice.  He 
who  made  has  an  absolute  property  in  us,  and  may  theroforo  command  us ;  and 
having  actually  commanded  us,  we  cannot  set  up  any  claim  of  exemption — ^we 
are  kit.  2.  He  has  connected  reward  with  obedience,  and  punishment  with  dis- 
obedience,  and  therefore  mode  it  necessary  for  us  to  obey,  if  we  would  secure  our 
own  happiness.  Thus  we  are  obliged,  both  by  the  force  of  the  abstract  principle, 
and  by  the  motive  resulting  from  a  sanctioned  command ;  or,  in  the  language 
of  the  schools,  we  are  obliged  in  reason,  and  obliged  in  interest,  but  each  obliga- 
tioB  evidently  emanates  from  the  will  of  God,  Other  considerations,  such  as  the 
eaeeUeDoe  and  beauty  of  virtue,  its  tendency  to  individual  happiness  and  univer- 
Oil  0idsr,  Slc,  may  smooth  the  path  of  obedience,  and  render  **  his  commandments 
joyous;**  but  the  o6/^atton,  strictly  speaking,  can  only  rest  in  the  will  of  the  su- 
perior  and  commanding  power. 


Note  B.— Page  67. 

Tbovob  some  will  allow  the  ignorance  of  former  times,  they  think  that  the  im. 
ftowtd  reason  of  man  is  now  more  adequate  to  the  discovery  of  moral  truth. 

•^Th&f  contend,  that  the  world  was  then  in  the  infkncy  of  knowledge ;  and 
affoa,  as  if  the  ilhutriofos  sages  ofokl,  (whsia  tfasy  noferthelow  sometimoi  eitiC 
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in  isnni  of  extravagant  panegyric,)  were  very  babes  in  philosophy,  laeh  as  the 
wise  ones  of  later  ages  regard  with  a  sort  of  contemptuous  commiseration. 

**  But,  may  we  not  be  permitted  to  ask,  whence  this  assumed  superiority  of  nui 
dem  oyer  ancient  philosophers  has  arisen  7  and  whence  the  eztraordinary  infloz 
of  light  upon  these  latter  times  has  been  derived  7  Is  there  any  one  so  infttnatad 
by  his  admiration  of  the  present  age,  as  seriously  to  thii^  that  the  inteUaetul 
powers  of  man  are  stronger  and  more  perfect  now  than  they  were  wont  to  be; 
or  that  the  particular  talents  of  himself,  or  any  of  his  contemporaries,  mn  sape. 
rior  to  those  which  shone  forth  in  the  luminaries  of  the  Gentile  world  7  Do  the 
names  even  of  Locke,  Cudworth,  Cumberland,  Clarke,  Wilkins,  or  WoUasloet 
(men  so  justly  eminent  in  modem  times,  and  who  laboured  so  indefatigiUy  to 
perfect  the  theory  of  natural  religion,)  convey  to  us  an  idea  of  greater  int^eotnal 
ability  than  those  of  the  consummate  masters  of  the  Portico,  the  Grove,  or  tbs 
Lyceum  7  How  is  it,  then,  that  the  advocates  for  the  natural  perfection,  or  pw- 
fectibility,  of  human  reason,  do  not  perceive,  that  for  all  the  superiority  of  the 
present  over  former  times,  with  respect  to  religious  knowledge,  we  most  be  in- 
debted to  some  intervening  cause,  and  not  to  any  actual  enlargement  of  the  hu- 
man faculties  7  Is  it  to  be  believed,  that  any  man  of  the  present  age,  of  whatever 
natural  talents  he  may  be  possessed,  could  have  advanced  one  step  beyond  tht 
heathen  philosophers  in  his  pursuit  of  Divine  truth,  had  he  lived  in  their  tinwi, 
and  enjoyed  only  the  light  that  was  bestowed  upon  them  ?  Or  can  it  be  hidf 
proved,  that,  merely  by  the  light  of  nature,  or  by  reasoning  upon  suoh  data  oalf 
as  men  possess  who  never  heard  of  revealed  religion,  any  moral  or  religioiis  trntk 
has  been  discovered  since  the  days  when  Athens  and  Rome  affected  to  give  kwi 
to  the  intellectual,  as  well  as  to  tho  political  world  7  That  great  improvwnenti 
have  since  been  made,  in  framing  systems  of  ethics,  of  metaphysics,  uid  of  whst 
is  called  natural  theology,  need  not  be  denied.  But  these  improvements  rnxf 
easily  be  traced  to  one  obvious  cause,  the  widely  diffused  light  of  the  Gospel, 
which,  having  shone,  with  more  or  less  lustre,  on  all  nations,  has  imparted,  even 
to  the  most  simple  and  illiterate  of  the  sons  of  men,  such  a  degree  of  knowledge 
on  these  subjects,  as,  without  it,  would  be  unattainable  by  the  most  learned  and 
profound.**  (Van  Mildkrt's  Boyle*a  Leet,) 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Thb  Evidences  ioecessasy  to  authenticatb  a  RBVBikATioif.— 

External  Evidence. 

The  evidence  usually  offered  in  proof  of  the  Divine  authority  of 
the  Scriptures,  may  be  divided  into  external,  internal,  and  colla- 
teral. The  external  evidence  consists  of  miracles  and  prophecy ; 
the  internal  evidence  is  drawn  from  the  consideration  of  the  doctrines 
taught,  as  being  consistent  with  the  character  of  God,  and  tending  to 
promote  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  man ;  and  the  collateral  evidence 
arises  from  a  variety  of  circumstances,  which,  less  directly  than  the 
former,  prove  the  revelation  to  be  of  Divine  authority,  but  are  yet  sup. 
posed  to  be  of  great  weight  in  the  argument.  On  each  of  these  kinds  of 
evidence  we  shaU  offer  some  general  remarks,  tending  to  prepare  the  way 
for  a  demonstration  of  tbe  Divine  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
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The  principal  and  most  appropriate  evidences  of  a  revelation  from 
rod,  must  be  egienud  to  the  revelation  itself.  This  has  been  before 
:mtod ;  but  it  may  require  a  larger  consideration. 

A  Divine  revelation  has  been  well  defined  to  be  ^  a  discovery  of 
31116  proposition  to  the  mind,  which  came  not  in  by  the  usual  exer- 
ise  of  its  Acuities,  but  by  some  miraculous  Divine  interposition  and 
ttestaticm, either  mediate  or  immediate."  (DoDnRinGs's 2iec<iire«,  part 
f  definition  68.)  It  is  not  thought  necessary  to  attempt  to  prove  such 
possible ;  for,  as  our  argument  is  supposed  to  be  with  a 
who  acknowledges,  not  only  that  there  is  a  God,  but  that  he  is 
he  Creator  of  men ;  it  would  be  absurd  in  such  a  one  to  deny,  that 
le  who  gave  us  minds  capable  of  knowledge  is  not  able,  instantly  and 
mmediately,  to  convey  knowledge  to  us ;  and  that  he  who  has  given 
IS  the  power  of  communicating  ideas  to  each  other,  should  have  no 
Deans  of  communicating  with  us  immediately  from  himself. 

Wo  need  not  inquire  whether  external  evidence  of  a  revelation  is  in 
lU  cases  requisite  to  him  who  immediately  and  at  first  receives  it ;  for 
iie  question  is  not,  whether  private  revelations  have  ever  been  made 
ny  God  to  individuals,  and  what  evidence  is  required  to  authenticate 
them ;  but  what  is  the  kind  of  evidence  which  we  ought  to  require  of 
nie  who  professes  to  have  received  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  with 
a  command  to  communicate  it  to  us,  and  to  enjoin  it  upon  our  accept- 
ance and  submission,  as  the  rule  of  our  opinions  and  manners.- 

He  may  believe  that  a  divine  communication  has  been  made  to 
himself;  but  his  belief  has  no  authority  to  command  ours.  He  may 
have  actually  received  it ;  but  we  have  not  the  means  of  knowing  it 
without  proof. 

That  proof  is  not  the  high  and  excellent  nature  of  the  truths  he 
teaches :  in  other  words,  that  which  is  called  the  internal  evidence  can- 
not  be  that  proof.  For  we  cannot  tell  whether  the  doctrines  he  teaches, 
though  they  should  be  capable  of  a  higher  degree  of  rational  demon- 
stration  than  any  delivered  to  the  world  before,  may  not  be  the  fruits  of 
his  own  mental  labour.  He  may  be  conscious  that  they  are  not ;  but  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing  that  of  which  he  is  conscious,  except  by  his 
^n  testimony.  To  us  therefore  they  would  have  no  authority  but  as 
the  opinions  of  a  man,  whose  intellectual  attainments  we  might  admire, 
hut  to  whom  we  could  not  submit  as  to  an  infallible  guide ;  and  the  less 
k),  if  any  part  of  the  doctrine  taught  by  him  were  either  mysterious  and 
ibore  our  reason,  or  contrary  to  our  interests,  prejudices,  and  passions. 

If  therefore  any  person  should  profess  to  have  received  a  revelation 
of  truth  from  God  to  teach  to  mankind,  and  that  he  was  directed  to  com- 
Umnd  their  obedience  to  it  on  pain  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  he  would 
oe  asked  for  some  external  authentication  of  his  mission ;  nor  would  the 
iCMonableDeflB  and  excellence  of  his  doctrines  be  accepted  in  place  of 
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this.  The  latter  might  entitle  him  to  attention  ;  hat  nothing  short  of  the 
former  would  he  thought  a  ground  sufficiently  strong  for  yielding  to  him 
an  absolute  obedience.  Without  it  he  might  reason,  and  be  heard  with 
respect ;  but  he  could  not  oomnumd.  On  this  very  reasonable  ground, 
the  Jews,  on  one  occasion,  asked  our  Lord,-^B|f  what  authority  doed 
thou  these  things  ?"  and  on  another,  ^  What  sign  showest  thou  tmfo  ntf 

Agreeably  to  this,  the  authors  both  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian 
revelations  profess  to  have  authenticated  their  mission  by  the  two 
great  external  proofs,  Miracles  and  Prophecy  ;  and  it  remains  to 
be  considered  whether  this  kind  of  authentication  be  reasonaUy  suffi- 
cient to  command  our  faith  and  obedience. 

The  question  is  not,  Whether  we  may  not  conceive  of  external 
proofs  of  the  mission  of  Moses,  and  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  diflfer- 
ing  from  those  which  are  assumed  to  have  been  given,  and  more  eon- 
vincing.  In  whatever  way  the  authentication  had  been  made,  we 
might  have  conceived  of  modes  of  proof  differing  in  kind  or  more  ample 
in  circumstance ;  so  that  to  ground  an  objection  upon  the  absence  of  a 
particular  kind  of  p^oof  for  which  we  have  a  preference,  wookl  be 
triffing.  (6)    But  this  is  the  question.  Is  a  mission  to  teach  the  will  of 

(6)  **Wc  know  not  beforehand  what  degree  or  kind  of  natural  information  it 
were  to  be  expected  God  would  afford  men,  each  by  his  own  reason  and  ezptti- 
ence,  nor  how  far  ho  would  enable  and  effectually  dispoee  them  to  commnnicatB 
it,  whatever  it  should  bo,  to  each  other ;  nor  whether  the  evidence  of  it  would  be 
certain,  highly  probable,  or  doubtful ;  nor  whether  it  would  be  given  with  equal 
clearness  and  conviction  to  all.  Nor  could  we  guess,  upon  any  good  ground  I 
mean,  whether  natural  knowledge,  or  even  the  faculty  itsf^f,  by  which  we  are 
capable  of  attaining  it,  reason,  would  be  given  us  at  once, '  gradually.  In  liks 
manner  we  are  wholly  ignorant  what  degree  of  new  know  idge,  it  were 'to  be  ex. 
pected,  Grod  would  give  mankind,  by  revelation,  upon  supjAisition  of  his  afibrding 
one ;  or  how  far,  or  in  what  way,  he  would  interpose  miraculously  to  qualify  them, 
to  whom  he  should  originally  make  the  revelation,  for  ccnnmunicating  the  know- 
ledge given  by  it,  and  to  secure  their  doing  it  to  the  age  in  which  thoy  shookl 
live,  and  to  secure  its  being  transmitted  to  posterity.  We  ore  equally  ignorant 
whether  the  evidence  of  it  would  be  certain,  or  highly  probable,  or  doubtful : 
or  whether  all  who  should  have  any  degree  of  instruction  from  it,  and  any  de. 
gree  of  evidence  of  its  truth,  would  have  the  same ;  or  whether  the  scheme  wouM 
be  revealed  at  once,  or  unfolded  gradually.  Nay,  we  arc  not,  in  any  sort,  able  to 
judge  whether  it  were  to  have  been  expected,  that  the  revelation  should  have 
b(>en  committed  to  writing,  or  left  to  be  handed  down,  and  consequently  cofm^ 
cd,  by  verbal  tradition,  and,  at  length,  sunk  under  it,  if  mankind  so  pleased, 
and  during  such  tune  as  they  are  permitted,  in  the  degree  they  evidently  are,  to 
act  as  they  will. 

**  Now,  since  it  has  been  shown  that  we  have  no  principles  of  reason  upon 
which  to  judge  beforehand,  how  it  were  to  be  expected  revelation  shoald  have 
been  left,  or  what  was  most  suitable  to  the  Divine  plan  of  government  in  any  of 
the  forementioned  respects ;  it  must  be  quite  frivolous  to  object  afterward  as  to 
any  of  them,  against  its  bmng  left  one  way  rather  than  another ;  for  this  would 
be  to  object  against  things,  upon  aoeoimt  of  their  being  di£Rsrent  from  oar  e&.- 
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Grod  to  man,  under  hm  immediate  authority,  mifficiently,  autlieiiticated 
when  miraefef  are  really  performed,  and  prophecies  actuaHy  and  una- 
quiTocally  aeoompluhed  t  To  this  point  only  the  inquiry  need  now  go ; 
for  whetiior  real  miracles  were  performed  by  Moses  and  Christ,  and 
whether  prophecies  were  actually  uttered  by  them,  and  received  une- 
quivoeal  accomplishment,  win  be  reserved  for  a  farther  stage  of  the 
iiiquixy. 

There  is  a  popmUary  a  pkUosopMCf  and  a  iheologieal  sense  of  the 
tenn  miracle. 

A  miracle,  in  the  popmlar  sense,  is  a  prodigy,  or  an  extraordinary 
event,  which  surprises  us  by  its  novelty.  In  a  more  accurate  and 
phUosopkie  sense,  a  miracle  is  an  effect  which  does  not  foOow  from 
u-ny  of  the  regular  laws  of  nature,  or  which  is  inconsistent  with  some 
known  law  of  it,  or  contrary  to  the  settled  constitution  and  course  of 
tHingg.  Accordingly,  all  miracles  presuppose  an  established  system 
of  nature,  within  the  limits  of  which  they  operate,  and  with  the  order 
of  which  tiiey  disagree. 

Of  a  miracle  in  the  ikediogicai  sense,  many  definitions  have  been 
Si^ren.  (7)  That  of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  is, — '*  A  miracle  is  a  work 
^fleeted  in  a  manner  unusual,  or  different  from  the  common  and  regu- 
'^or  method  of  providence,  by  the  interposition  of  God  himself,  or  of 
intdligent  agent  superior  to  man,  for  the  proof  or  evidence  of 
particular  doctrine,  or  in  attestation  of  the  authority  of  some 
l^coticalar  person." 

Mr.  Home  defines  a  miracle  to  be  ''an  effect  or  event  contrary  to 
^fae  estaUished  constitution  or  course  of  things,  or  a  sensible  suspen- 
sion or  controhnent  of,  or  deviation  from,  the  known  laws  of  nature, 
'brought  either  by  the  immediate  act,  or  by  the  assistance,  or  by  the 
Pcraiission  of  God."     (Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  Scrip- 
twtiy  vol.  1,  c.  4,  sec.  2.)   This  definition  would  be  more  complete  in 
the  theological  sense,  if  the  last  clause  in  Dr.  S.  Clarke's  definition 
^ere  added  to  it,  *^  for  the  proof  or  evidence  of  some  particular  doctrine, 

PsctttioDs,  which  has  been  shown  to  be  without  reason.  And  thus  we  see  that 
^  Qoljr  question  oonceming  the  truth  of  Christianity  is,  whether  it  bo  a  real 
"B^dation ;  not  whether  it  be  attended  with  every  circumstance  which  wo  should 
^  looked  for ;  and  concerning  the  authority  of  Scripture,  whether  it  be  what 
it  claims  to  be ;  not  whether  it  be  a  book  of  such  sort,  and  so  promulged  as  weak 
"^  ire  apt  to  fancy  a  hook  containing  a  Divine  revelation  should  be.  And, 
^'^"KBfen,  neither  obscurity,  nor  seeming  inaccuracj  of  style,  nor  various  read. 
^Pt  nor  early  disputes  about  the  authors  of  particular  parts,  nor  anj  other  things 
^^  like  kind,  though  they  had  been  much  more  considerable  in  degree  than 
^  are,  could  overthrow  the  authority  of  the  Scripture,  unless  the  prophets, 
*Ml8s,  or  our  Lord,  had  promised,  that  the  book,  containing  the  Dirino  revola. 
^,  should  be  secure  from  those  things."     (Butler's  Analogy.) 

(7)  The  reader  may  see  several  of  them  enumerated  and  examined  ia  I>od 
4Ei%B%  Lectnres,  part  5. 
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or  in  attestation  of  the  authority  of  some  particular  person."  With  Hiu 
addition  the  definition  will  be  sufficiently  satisfactory,  as  it  explains  Ike 
nature  of  the  phenomenon,  and  gives  the  reason  or  end  of  its  oceuirenfis. 

Farmer,  in  his  "  Dissertation  on  Miracles,"  denies  to  any  created 
intelligences,  however  high,  the  power  of  working  miracles,  when  act 
ing  from  themselves  alone.  This  dispute  is  only  to  be  settled  fay  a 
strict  definition  of  terms ;  but  whatever  power  may  be  allowed  to  siipe> 
rior  beings  to  produce  miraculous  effects,  or  effects  apparendy  so,  fay  the 
control  they  may  be  supposed  to  exert  over  natural  objects ;  yet,  as  the? 
are  all  under  the  government  of  God,  they  have  certainly  no  power  to 
interfere  with  his  work,  and  the  order  of  his  providence,  at  pleasure. 
Whatever  they  do,  therefore,  whether  by  virtue  of  natural  power,  or 
power  specially  communicated,  they  must  do  it  by  commission,  or  at 
least  by  license. 

The  miracles  under  consideration  are  such  effects  as  agree  with  the 
definition  just  given,  and  which  are  wrought  either  immediately  by  God 
himself,  to  attest  the  Divine  mission  of  particular  persons,  and  to  authen- 
ticate their  doctrines ;  or  by  superior  beings  commissioned  by  him  ftr 
the  same  purpose ;  .  or  by  the  persons  themselves  who  profess  tfaii 
Divine  authority,  in  order  to  prove  that  they  have  been  invested  with 
it  by  God. 

The  possibility  of  miracles  wrought  by  the  power  of  God,  can  bo 
denied  by  none  but  Atheists,  or  those  whose  system  is  substantialiy 
Atheistic.  Spinosa  denies  that  any  power  can  supersede  that  of  nature; 
or  that  any  thing  can  disturb  or  interrupt  the  order  of  things :  and  ac- 
cordingly  he  defines  a  miracle  to  be  <'  a  rare  event  happening  in  conse- 
quence of  some  laws  that  are  unknown  to  us."  This  is  a  definition  of 
a  prodigy,  not  of  a  miracle ;  but  if  miracles  in  the  proper  sense  be  al- 
lowed, that  is,  if  the  facts  themselves  which  have  been  commonly  caBed 
miraculous  be  not  disputed,  this  method  of  accounting  for  them  is  obfi- 
ously  most  absurd ;  inasmuch  as  it  is  supposed  that  these  unknown  laws 
chanced  to  come  into  operation,  just  when  men  professing  to  be  endued 
with  miraculous  powers  wished  them,  while  yet  such  laws  were  to  them 
unknown.  For  instance,  when  Moses  contended  with  the  Eg3rptiau 
magicians,  though  these  laws  were  unknown  to  him,  he  vcnturad  to 
depend  upon  their  operation,  and  by  chance  they  served  his  purpose. 

To  one  who  believes  in  a  Supreme  Creator  of  all  things,  and  the  de- 
pendence of  all  things  upon  his  power  and  will,  miraculous  interpositions 
must  be  allowed  possible,  nor  is  there  any  thing  in  them  repugnant  to 
our  ideas  of  his  wisdom  and  immutability,  and  the  perfection  of  his 
works.  They  are  departures  from  the  ordinary  course  of  God's  opera* 
tion ;  but  this  does  not  arise  from  any  natural  necessity,  to  remedy  an 
unforeseen  evil,  or  to  repair  imperfections  in  his  work ;  the  reasons  for 
them  are  moral  and  not  natural  reasons,  and  the  ends  they  are  inteadeo 
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to  aocompluh  are  moral  ends.  They  remind  ue,  when  they  occur,  that 
there  is  a  power  superior  to  nature,  and  that  all  nature,  even  to  its  first 
and  most  nnifbnn  laws,  depends  upon  Him.  They  are  among  the  chief 
means  by  which  he  who  b  by  nature  invisible,  makes  himself  as  it  were 
vigible  to  his  creatures,  who  are  so  prone  to  forget  him  entirely,  or  to 
Vise  sight  of  him  by  reason  of  the  interposition  of  the  veil  of  material 
olqeets.  (8) 

Granting  then  the  possibility  of  miraculous  interposition  on  the  part 
of  flie  great  Author  of  nature,  on  special  occasions,  and  for  great  ends, 
mwhatwayand  under  what  circumstances  does  such  an  interposition 
nthenticate  the  Divine  mission  of  those  who  profess  to  be  sent  by  him 
to  teach  his  will  to  mankind? 

The  argument  is,  that  as  the  known  and  established  course  of  nature 
biibeen  fixed  by  him  who  is  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  things,  it 
cii  never  be  violated,  departed  from,  or  controlled,  but  either  inunedi- 

(8)  Btfhop  Botler  hap  latisfactorily  shown,  in  bis  Analogy,  (part  ii,  c.  11,) 
^tliera  can  be  no  luch  preamnption  againat  miraclos  as  to  render  them,  in  any 
win^  iacradible,  but  what  would  conclude  against  such  uncommon  appearances 
VMBieta,  and  against  there  being  any  such  powers  in  nature  as  magnetism  and 
ciNliidty,  so  contrary  to  the  properties  of  other  bodies  not  endued  with^  these 
P*vn.  Bat  he  observes,  **Take  in  the  consideration  of  religion,  or  the  moral 
9rtni  of  the  world,  and  then  we  see  distinct,  particular  reasons  for  miracles,  to 
aftid  mankind  instruction,  additional  to  that  of  nature,  and  to  attest  the  truth 
tfit;  and  our  being  able  to  discern  reasons  for  them,  gives  a  positive  credibility 
(oths  histoty  of  them,  in  cases  where  those  reasons  hold." 

"It  is  impoMible,"  says  an  oracle  among  modem  unbelievers,  (Voltaire,)  **  that 
1  Bemg,  infinitely  wise,  should  make  laws  in  order  to  violate  them.  He  would 
not  dsiange  the  machine  of  his  own  construction,  unless  it  were  for  its  improve, 
ant  But  as  a  God,  he  hath,  without  doubt,  made  it  as  perfect  as  possible ;  or, 
if  ha  had  foreseen  any  imperfection  likely  to  result  from  it,  he  would  surely  have 
pnmded  against  it  fit>m  the  beginning,  and  not  be  under  a  necessity  of  changing 
itaitarwaid.  He  is  both  unchangeable  and  omnipotent,  and  therefore  can  nei- 
^  hare  any  desire  to  alter  the  course  of  nature,  nor  have  any  need  to  do  so.'* 

**This  argument,**  says  Dr.  Van  Mildert,  "  is  grounded  on  a  misconception  or 
^  numpresentation  of  the  design  of  miracles,  which  is  not  the  remedy  of  any 
t^ytUml  defect,  not  to  rectify  any  original  or  accidental  imperfections  in  tlie  laws 
of  nUnre,  but  to  nuinifest  to  the  world  the  interposition  of  the  Almighty,  for  ospe- 
Qtlporposes  of  a  moral  kind.  It  is  simply  to  make  known  to  mankind^  tliat  it  is 
^who  addresses  them,  and  that  whatever  is  accompanied  with  this  species  of 
*^^de&ce,  comes  from  him,  and  claims  their  implicit  belief  und  obedience.  Tiie 
P^ffeetion,  therefore,  or  imperfection,  of  the  laws  of  nature  has  nothing  to  do  witii 
^^QflsUon.  All  nature  is  subservient  to  the  will  of  God ;  and  as  his  existence 
^'^  tttribmtes  are  manifest  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  so,  in  the  extraor. 
'"Mry  work  of  miracles,  his  wUl  is  manifested  by  the  display  of  his  absolute 
"''tteignty  over  the  course  of  nature.  Thus,  in  botli  instances,  the  Creator  is 
l^^^ified  in  his  works ;  and  it  is  made  to  appear,  that  *  by  him  all  things  consist,* 
lad  that  *  for  his  pleasure  they  are,  and  were  created.*  This  seems  a  sufficient 
*Siaar  to  any  reasoning,  a  priori,  against  miracles,  from  their  supposed  incoo. 
'^'n^  with  the  Divine  perfections.** 
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ately  by  himself  or  mediately  by  other  beings  at  hia  eommand,  and  fay 
his  asBLBtance  or  permiasioii ;  for  if  this  be  not  allowed^  we  nuut  deny 
either  the  Divine  omnipotencey  or  his  natural  govermneiit ;  and,  if  tiiflie 
be  Idlowed,  the  other  follows.  Every  real  miracle  is  a  work  of  Godi 
done  specially  by  him,  by  his  permission,  or  with  his  coociirrenoe. 

In  order  to  distinguish  a  real  miracle,  it  is  necessary  that  the  eos* 
nlon  course  of  nature  should  be  understood ;  for  without  some  anteo^ 
dent  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  physical  causes,  an  event  mi^  be 
deemed  miraculous  which  was  merely  strange,  and  through  our  igno- 
rance inexplicable.  Should  an  earthquake  happen  in  a  country  nefsr 
before  visited  by  such  a  calamity  within  the  memory  of  man,  by  the 
ignorant  it  might  be  considered  miraculous  ;  whereas  an  eartiicpnke 
is  a  regular  effect  of  the  present  estaUi^ed  laws  of  nature. 

But  as  the  course  of  nature  and  the  operation  of  physical  canses  tre 
but  partially  understood,  and  will  perhaps  never  be  fully  compreheoded 
by  the  most  inquiring  minds,  it  seems  necessary  that  such  miracles  ss 
are  intended  to  authenticate  any  religious  system,  promulged  for  tiie 
common  benefit  of  mankind,  should  be  effects  produced  upon  oljeds 
whose  properties  have  been  the  subject  of  common  and  long  obaervatioii; 
that  it  should  be  contrary  to  some  known  laws  by  which  the  oljectsin 
cpiestion  have  been  uniformly  and  long  observed  to  be  governed ;  or  that 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  effect  should  be  known  to  have  no  adeqnate 
power  or  adaptation  to  produce  it.  When  these  circumstances  oocur 
separately,  and  more  especially  when  combined,  a  sufficient  antecedent 
acquaintance  with  the  course  of  nature  exists  to  warrant  the  cgncluaion, 
that  the  effect  is  miraculous,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  produced  by  the 
special  interposition  of  God. 

Whether  the  works  ascribed  to  Moses  and  to  Christ,  and  leoofdod  in 
Scripture  were  actually  performed  by  them,  will  be  considered  in  another 
place ;  but  here  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that,  assuming  th^  actml 
occurrence,  they  are  of  such  a  nature  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  dooibt 
of  their  miraculous  character ;  and  from  them  we  may  borrow  a  few 
instances  for  the  sake  of  illustrating  the  preceding  observations,  with- 
out prejudging  the  argument. 

The  rod  cast  from  the  hand  of  Moses  becomes  a  serpent*  Here  the 
svibjed  was  well  known ;  it  was  a  rod,  a  branch  separated  from  a  tree^ 
and  it  was  obviously  contrary  to  the  known  and  established  coarse  of 
nature,  that  it  should  undergo  so  signal  a  transformation.  If  the  foct 
can  be  proved,  the  miracle  must  therefore  follow. 

The  sea  is  parted  at  the  stretching  out  of  the  rod  of  Moses.  Here  is 
no  adaptation  of  the  proximate  cause  to  produce  the  effect,  which  was 
obviously  in  opposition  to  the  known  qualities  of  water.  A  receasioii  of 
the  sea  from  the  shores  would  have  taken  down  the  whole  mass  of 
water  from  the  head  of  the  gulf;  but  here  the  waters  divide,  and!. 
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tnij  to  their  nature,  stand  up  on  each  ade,  leaving  a  paasage  for 
Oa  kMt  of  Israel. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  clouds  to  be  carried  about  by  the  wind ;  but 
the  cloud  which  went  before  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  rested  on 
their  tabernacle,  moved  when  they  were  commanded  to  march,  and 
directed  thdr  course  ;  rested  when  they  were  to  pitch  their  tents,  and 
was  a  pillar  of  direction  by  day ;  and,  by  night,  when  it  is  the  nature 
of  douds  to  become  darii,  the  rays  of  the  sun  no  longer  permeating 
them,  this  cloud  shone  with  the  brightness  of  fire. 

In  aH  these  cases,  if  the  facts  be  established,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
as  to  their  miraculous  character. 

*^  Were  a  physician  instantly  to  give  sight  to  a  blind  man,  by  anoint, 
ing  his  eyes  with  a  chemical  preparation,  to  the  nature  and  qualities 
of  which  we  were  absolute  strangers,  the  cure  would  to  us,  undoubtedly, 
be  wonderful ;  but  we  could  not  pronounce  it  miraculous,  because  it 
might  be  the  physical  effect  of  the  operation  of  the  unguent  upon  the 
eye.  But  were  he  to  give  sight  to  his  patient,  merely  by  commanding 
him  to  receive  it,  or  by  anointing  his  eyes  with  spittle,  we  should,  with 
the  utmost  confidence,  pronounce  the  cure  to  be  a  miracle ;  because 
we  know  perfectly,  that  neither  the  human  voice  nor  human  spittle 
lia%  fay  the  established  constitution  of  things,  any  such  power  over  the 
diseases  of  the  eye.  No  one  is  ignorant,  that  persons,  apparently 
dead,  are  often  restored  to  their  families  and  friends,  by  being  treated, 
dsoring  suspended  animation,  in  the  manner  recommended  by  the  Hu- 
flume  Society.  To  the  vulgar,  and  sometimes  even  to  men  of  science, 
these  resuscitations  appear  very  toonderful ;  but  as  they  arc  known  to 
be  efiected  by  physical  agency,  they  cannot  be  considered  as  miracu- 
loos  deviations  from  the  laws  of  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  no  one 
could  doubt  of  his  having  witnessed  a  real  miracle,  who  had  seen  a 
person,  that  had  been  four  days  dead,  come  alive  out  of  the  grave  at 
Ae  call  of  another,  or  who  had  even  beheld  a  person  exhibiting  all  the 
emdences  of  death,  instantly  resuscitated,  merely  by  being 
to  Hve."  (Oleics  edition  of  Siackhtmse^s  History  of  the  Bible, 
▼oL  iii,  p.  241.) 

In  all  such  instances,  the  common  course  of  nature  is  sufficiently 
known  to  support  the  conclusion,  that  the  power  which  thus  interferes 
wilii,and  controls  it,  and  produces  effects  to  which  the  visible,  natural 
are  known  not  to  be  adequate,  is  Chd,  (9) 


(9)  It  IS  obserrablo,  that  no  miracles  appear  to  have  been  wrought  by  human 
mgenej  before  the  time  of  Moses  and  Aaron,  in  whoso  days,  not  only  hod  the 
world  loDg  existed,  but  consequently  the  course  of  nature  had  been  observed  for 
a  long  p&iod :  and  farther,  these  first  miracles  wore  wrought  among  a  refined 
cbservant  people,  who  had  their  philosophers,  to  whom  the  course  of  nature, 
the  openlioii  of  phyneal  caoses,  wen  siibjeeti  of  keen  ii 
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But  it  \a  also  necessary,  in  order  to  prove  that  even  these  nuiMi- 
lous  events  are  authentications  of  a  Divine  mission,  that  a  direct  ooa- 
section  between  the  power  of  God,  exerted  in  a  miraculous  act,  aid 
the  messenger,  and  his  message,  should  be  established. 

The  following  circumstances  would  appear  sufficiently  to  estaUiili 
such  a  connection : — 1.  When  the  miracles  occur  at  the  time  wkea  he, 
who  professes  to  have  a  Divine  mission  from  God,  is  engaged  in  mik- 
ing known  the  will  of  God  to  mankind,  by  communicating  the  rerdt- 
tion  he  has  received,  and  performing  other  acts  connected  with  hii 
office.  2.  When,  though  they  are  works  above  human  power,  they  avB 
wrought  by  the  messenger  himself,  or  follow  his  volitions.  The  fi>roe 
of  this  argument  may  be  thus  exhibited : — 

When  such  unequivocal  miracles  as  those  we  have  pointed  out  oocor 
only  in  connection  with  an  actual  profession  by  certain  person^  thit 
they  have  a  Divine  authority  to  teach  and  command  mankind,  this  » 
a  strong  presumption,  that  the  works  are  wrought  by  God  in  order  to 
authenticate  this  pretension ;  but  when  they  are  performed  mediatdj 
by  these  persons  themselves,  by  their  own  will,  and  for  the  ezprw 
purpose  of  establishing  their  mission,  inasmuch  as  they  are  aUowed  to 
be  real  miracles,  which  no  power,  but  that  of  God,  can  effect,  it  is  tiNi 
clear  that  God  is  with  them,  and  that  his  co-operation  is  an  airtKentJ. 
eating  and  visible  seal  upon  their  commission. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  this  stage,  to  specify  the  rules  by  which  rod 
and  pretended  miracles  are  to  be  distinguished;  nor  to  inqmre^ 
whether  the  Scriptures  allow,  that,  in  some  cases,  miracles  have  baei 
wrought  in  support  of  falsehood.  Both  these  subjects  will  be  examined 
when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  miracles  of  Scripture.  Tlie  grooad 
estaUished  is,  that  miraqles  are  possible ;  and  that,  when  real  miiacles 
occur  under  the  circumstances  we  have  mentioned,  they  are  aatiB&c- 
tory  evidences  of  a  Divine  mission. 

But  though  this  should  be  allowed,  and  also  that  the  eye  witnenesof 
such  miracles  would  be  bound  to  admit  the  proof,  it  has  been  made  a 
question,  whether  their  testimony  affi>rds  sufficient  reason  to  others  to 
admit  the  fact  that  such  events  actually  took  place,  and  conaequeaily 
whether  we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  that  mifitmi 
in  attestation  of  which  the  miracles  are  said  to  have  been  wrought 

If  this  be  admitted,  the  benefits  of  a  revelation  must  be  confined  to 
those  who  ivitnessed  its  attestation  by  miracle,  or  similar  attestatioM 
must  be  affi)rded  to  every  individual ;  for,  as  no  revelation  can  be  a 
benefit  unless  it  possess  Divine  authority,  which  alone  can  infiAiUf 
maxk  the  distinction  between  truth  and  error,  should  the  authenticalioa 
be  partial,  the  benefit  of  the  communication  of  an  infallible  ibctiuw 
most  also  be  partiaL  We  are  all  so  much  interested  in  thi%  fun  nmn 
no  religtoas  system  can  plead  the  authentication  of  perpetual  mj^^^ 
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tfamt  it  deserves  special  constderation.    Either  this  principle  is  unsound, 
or  we  must  abandon  all  hope  of  discovering  a  religion  of  Divine  authority. 

Afl  miracles  are  facts,  they,  like  other  facts,  may  be  reported  to 
others ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  miracles  in  question,  bearing  the  cha- 
racters which  have  been  described,  the  competency  of  any  man  of  ordi- 
nary understanding  to  determine  whether  they  were  actually  wrought 
cannot  be  doubted ;  if  the  witnesses  are  credible,  it  is  reasonable  that 
their  testimony  should  be  admitted :  for  if  the  testimony  be  such  as,  in 
matters  of  the  greatest  moment  to  us  in  the  affairs  of  common  life,  we 
sbould  not  hesitate  to  act  upon ;  if  it  be  such,  that,  in  the  most  import- 
ant afiairs,  men  do  uniformly  act  upon  similar  or  even  weaker  testimony ; 
it  would  be  mere  perverseness  to  reject  it  in  the  case  in  question ;  and 
would  argue  rather  a  disinclination  to  the  doctrine  which  is  thus  proved, 
dian  any  rational  doubt  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  proof  itself. 

Hie  olijection  is  put  in  its  strongest  form  by  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  Els- 
fla3ray  and  the  substance  of  it  is, — Experience  is  the  ground  of  the  cre- 
dit we  give  to  human  testimony ;  but  this  experience  is  by  no  means 
constant,  for  we  often  find  men  prevaricate  and  deceive.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  experience^  in  like  manner,  which  assures  us  of  those  laws  of 
nature,  in  the  violation  of  which  the  notion  of  a  miracle  consists ;  but 
this  experience  is  constant  and  uniform.  A  miracle  is  an  event  which, 
from  its  nature,  is  inconsistent  with  our  experience  ;  but  the  falsehood 
of  testimony  is  not  inconsistent  with  experience :  it  is  contrary  to  ex- 
perience that  miracles  should  be  true,  but  not  contrary  to  experience 
that  testimony  should  be  false ;  and,  therefore,  no  human  testimony 
can,  in  any  case,  render  them  crediUe. 

This  argument  has  been  met  at  large  by  many  authors,  (1)  but  the 
fi^wing  extracts  afford  ample  refutation  : — 

**  The  principle  of  this  objection  is,  that  it  is  contrary  to  experience 
that  a  miracle  should  be  true ;  but  not  contrary  to  experience  that 
testimony  should  be  false. 

''Now  there  appears  a  small  ambiguity  in  the  term  <  experience,' 
and  in  the  phrases  *  contrary  to  experience,'  or  '  contradicting  expe- 
rience,' which  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  in  the  first  place.  Strii^tly 
speaking,  the  narrative  of  a  fact  is  then  only  contrary  to  experience, 
when  the  fact  is  related  to  have  existed  at  a  time  and  place ;  at  which 
time  and  place,  we,  being  present,  did  not  perceive  it  to  exist ;  as  if  it 
should  be  asserted  that,  in  a  particular  room,  and  at  a  particular  hour 
of  a  certain  day,  a  man  was  raised  from  the  dead ;  in  which  room, 


(1)  See  Camtbell's  DiOTBrtation  on  Miracles;  Pmoi's  Four  DiMertationt, 
Diflf.  4 ;  Pauct*!  Evideneei ;  Adam*!  Eeiay  on  Miracles ;  Bishop  Douglas's 
Critariofi ;  Dwion^s  Theology,  vol.  ii ;  Dr.  Hit's  Norrisian  Leetoras,  vol.  i  • 
Taw  VuBMKfB  BeyWs  Leetinii,  vol.  i. 


and  at  the  time  specified,  we  being  proeent  and  looldiig  on,  peroebd 
no  such  event  to  have  taken  place. 

^  Here  the  assertion  is  contrary  to  experience,  propeily  00  called ;  aa^ 
this  is  a  contrariety  which  no  evidence  can  surmount.  It  mattm 
nothing  whether  the  fact  be  of  a  miraculous  nature  or  not.  But  altfaoogh 
this  be  the  experience  and  the  contrariety,  which  Archbishop  TiDotsoa 
alleged  in  the  quotation  with  which  Mr.  Hume  opens  his  Essay,  it  is 
certainly  not  that  experience,  nor  that  contrariety,  which  Mr.  Huoie 
himself  intended  to  object.  And,  short  of  this,  I  know  no  intelligibfe 
signification  which  can  be  affixed  to  the  term  <  contrary  to  experience,' 
but  one,  viz.,  that  of  not  having  ourselves  experienced  any  thing  siniiltf 
to  the  thing  related,  or  such  things  not  being  generally  experienced  by 
others.  I  say,  *  not  generally ;'  for  to  state,  concerning  the  fiict  in 
question,  that  no  such  thing  was  ever  experienced,  or  that  unwend  ex- 
perience is  against  it,  is  to  assume  the  subject  of  the  controversy. 

^  Now  the  improbability  which  arises  from  the  want  (for  this  properiy 
is  a  want,  not  a  contradiction,)  of  experience,  is  only  equal  to  the  pro- 
babiUty  there  is,  that  if  the  thing  were  true,  we  should  experience  things 
similar  to  it,  or  that  such  things  would  be  generally  experienced.  Sop- 
pose  it  then  to  be  true,  that  miracles  were  wrought  upon  the  first  pro- 
mulgation of  Christianity,  when  nothing  but  miracles  could  decide  iti 
authority,  is  it  certain  that  such  miracles  would  be  repeated  so  oAea, 
and  in  so  many  places,  as  to  become  objects  of  general  experience  t  Is 
it  a  probability  approaching  to  certainty  ?  Is  it  a  probability  of  any 
great  strength  or  force ?  Is  it  such  as  no  evidence  can  encounter!  And 
yet  this  probability  is  the  exact  conoersey  and  therefore  the  exact  mea- 
sure of  the  improbability  which  arises  from  the  want  of  experience, 
and  which  Mr.  Hume  represents  as  invincible  by  human  testimony. 

^It  is  not  like  alleging  a  new  law  of  nature,  or  a  new  experiment 
in  natural  philosophy  ;  because,  when  these  are  related,  it  is  expected 
that,  under  the  same  circumstances,  the  same  effect  will  follow  uni- 
versally ;  and  in  proportion  as  this  expectation  is  justly  entertained, 
the  want  of  a  corresponding  experience  negatives  the  history.  But  to 
expect  concerning  a  miracle,  that  it  should  succeed  upon  a  repetitioii, 
is  to  expect  that  which  would  make  it  cease  to  be  a  miracle,  which  is 
contrary  to  its  nature  as  such,  and  would  totally  destroy  the  use  and 
purpose  for  which  it  was  wrought. 

*^  The  force  of  experience,  as  an  objection  to  miracles,  is  founded  in 
the  presumption,  either  that  the  course  of  nature  is  invariable,  or  that, 
if  it  be  ever  varied,  variations  will  be  frequent  and  general.  Has  the 
necessity  of  this  alternative  been  demonstrated  ?  Permit  us  to  caU  the 
course  of  nature  the  agency  of  an  intelligent  Being  ;  and  is  there  any 
good  reason  for  judging  this  state  of  the  case  to  be  probable  t  Oo^ 
we  not  rather  to  expect,  that  such  a  Being,  on  occasions  of  peculiar 
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importancey  may  interrapt  the  order  which  he  had  appointed,  yet,  that 
■uch  occasions  should  return  seldom ;  that  these  interruptions,  conse- 
quently, should  be  confined  to  the  experience  of  a  few ;  that  the  want 
of  it,  therefore,  in  many,  should  be  matter  neither  of  surprise  nor 
objection? 

^  But  as  a  continuation  of  the  argument  from  experience,  it  is  said, 
tbmt  when  we  advance  accounts  of  miracles,  we  assign  effects  without 
cauaes,  or  we  attribute  effects  to  causes  inadequate  to  the  purpose,  or 
to  causes,  of  the  operation  of  which  we  have  no  experience.  Of  what 
causes,  we  may  ask,  and  of  what  effects  does  the  objection  speak  ?  If 
it  be  answered,  that  when  we  ascribe  the  cure  of  the  palsy  to  a  touch, 
of  blindness  to  the  anointing  of  the  eyes  with  clay,  or  the  raising  of  tlu^ 
dead  to  a  word,  we  lay  ourselves  open  to  this  imputation ;  we  reply, 
that  we  ascribe  no  such  effects  to  such  causes.  We  perceive  no  virtue 
or  energy  in  these  things  more  than  in  other  things  of  the  same  kind. 
They  are  merely  signs,  to  connect  the  miracle  with  its  end.  The  effect 
we  ascribe  simply  to  the  volition  of  the  Deity ;  of  whose  existence  and 
power,  not  to  say  of  whose  presence  and  agency,  we  have  previous  and 
iiidq>6ndent  proof.  We  have,  therefore,  all  we  seek  for  in  the  works 
of  rational  agents — a  sufficient  power,  and  an  adequate  motive.  In  a 
wordy  once  believe  that  there  is  a  God,  and  miracles  are  not  incredible ! 

^  Mr.  Hume  states  the  case  of  miracles  to  be,  a  contest  of  opposite 
improbabilities ;  that  is  to  say,  a  question  whether  it  be  more  improbable 
that  the  miracle  should  be  true,  or  the  testimony  false ;  and  this  I  think 
a  fair  account  of  the  controversy.     But  herein  I  remark  a  want  of 

* 

argumentative  justice,  that,  in  describing  the  improbability  of  miracles, 
he  suppresses  all  those  circumstances  of  extenuation  which  result  from 
our  knowledge  of  the  existence,  power,  and  disposition  of  the  Deity  ; 
his  concern  in  the  creation ;  the  end  answered  by  the  miracle  ;  the 
importance  of  that  end,  and  its  subserviency  to  the  plan  pursued  in  the 
wofka  of  nature.  As  Mr.  Hume  has  represented  the  question,  miracles 
are  alike  incredible  to  him  who  is  previously  assured  of  the  constant 
agency  of  a  Divine  Being,  and  to  him  who  believes  that  no  such  Being 
enats  in  the  universe.  Tliey  are  equally  incredible,  whether  related  to 
have  been  wrought  upon  occasions  the  most  deserving,  and  for  purposes 
the  most  beneficial,  or  for  no  assignable  end  whatever,  or  for  an  end 
confeosedly  trifling  or  pernicious.  This  surely  cannot  be  a  correct 
statement.  In  adjusting  also  the  other  side  of  the  balance,  the  strength 
and  weight  of  testimony,  tliis  author  has  provided  an  answer  to  every 
poanble  accumulation  of  historical  proof,  by  telling  us  that  we  are  not 
obliged  to  explain  how  the  story  or  the  evidence  arose.  Now  I  think 
that  we  are  obliged  ;  not,  peiiiaps,  to  show  by  positive  accounts  how 
it  did,  but  by  a  probable  hypothesis  how  it  might  so  happen.  The  ex- 
of  the  testimony  is  a  phenometum;  the  truth  of  tiiefiM^sohres 
▼oL.  I.  6  .  ^ 
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tike  phenomenoD.  If  we  reject  this  Bolutioii,  we  ought  to  have  aone 
other  to  rest  in ;  and  none,  even  by  our  adversaries,  can  be  admitted, 
which  is  not  consistent  with  the  principles  that  regulate  human  sSun 
and  human  conduct  at  present,  or  which  makes  men  then  to  have  been 
a  different  kind  of  beings  from  what  they  arc  now. 

**  But  the  short  consideration  which,  independently  of  every  other, 
convinces  me  that  there  is  no  solid  foundation  for  Mr.  Hume's  con* 
elusion,  is  the  following  : — ^When  a  theorem  is  proposed  to  a  maths- 
matician,  the  first  thing  he  does  with  it  is  to  try  it  upon  a  simple  case; 
and  if  it  produce  a  fisdse  result,  he  is  sure  that  there  is  some  mistake 
in  the  demonstration.  Now,  to  proceed  in  this  way  with  what  may 
be  called  Mr.  Hume's  theorem, — ^If  twelve  men,  whose  probity  attd 
good  sense  I  had  long  known,  should  seriously  and  circumstantidl^ 
relate  to  me  an  account  of  a  miracle  wrought  before  their  eyes,  aad 
in  which  it  was  impossible  that  they  should  be  deceived  :  if  the  go- 
vernor of  the  country,  hearing  a  rumour  of  this  account,  should  cal 
these  men  into  his  presence,  and  offer  them  a  short  proposal,  either 
to  confess  the  imposture,  or  submit  to  be  tied  up  to  a  gibbet ;  if  they 
diould  refuse  with  one  voice  to  acknowledge  that  there  existed  any 
falsehood  or  imposture  in  the  case ;  if  this  threat  were  comnumicated 
to  them  separately,  yet  with  no  different  effTect ;  if  it  was  at  last  exe- 
cuted ;  if  I  myself  saw  them,  one  aflcr  another,  consenting  to  be  rack- 
ed, burned,  or  strangled,  rather  than  give  up  the  truth  of  their  accouBt; 
still,  if  Mr.  Hume's  rule  be  my  guide,  I  am  not  to  believe  them.  Now 
I  undertake  to  say,  that  there  exists  not  a  skeptic  in  the  world  who 
would  not  believe  them,  or  who  would  defend  such  incredulity." — 
(Palby's  Evidences,  Preparatory  Considerations,) 

**  The  essayist,"  says  the  bishop  of  Llandafi*,  ^  who  has  most  dabo- 
rately  drawn  out  this  argument,  perplexes  the  subject,  by  attempting  to 
adjust,  in  a  sort  of  metaphysical  balance  of  his  own  invention,  te 
degrees  of  probability  resulting  from  what  he  is  pleased  to  call  oppo§^ 
experiences ;  viz.  the  experience  of  men's  veracity,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  experience  of  the  firm  and  unalterable  constitution  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  on  the  other.  But  the  fallacy  in  this  mode  of  reasoning  is 
obvious.  For,  in  the  first  place,  miracles  can,  at  most,  only  be  coptrtry 
to  the  experience  of  those  who  never  saw  them  performed :  to  say, 
therefore,  that  they  are  contrary  to  general  experience,  (including,  as  it 
should  seem,  the  experience  even  of  those  who  profess  to  have  seen  and 
to  have  examined  them,)  is  to  assume  the  very  point  in  question.  And,  in 
the  next  place,  it  is  equally  fallacious  to  allege  against  them  the 
rience  of  the  unalterable  constitution  of  the  laws  of  nature ; 
unless  the  fiict  be  previously  inv^tigated,  whether  those  lawn  have 
been  altered  or  suspended,  this  is  likewise  a  gratuitous  assamptioB. 

<<  In  truth  this  boosted  bakneexif  probabilities  could  only  be  emploftd 
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with  efiect,  in  the  cause  of  infidelity,  b}*  counterpoising,  against  the 
testimony  of  those  who  professed  to  have  sc^n  miracles,  the  testimony 
of  those  (if  any  such  were  to  be  found)  who,  under  the  circumstances^ 
and  with  the  same  opportunities  of  forming  a  judgment,  professed  to 
hftTe  been  convinced,  that  the  things  which  they  saw  were  not  mira- 
desy  bat  mere  impostures  and  delusions.  Here  would  be  indeed  expe- 
rience against  experience :  and  a  skeptic  might  be  well  employed  in 
■■H  mi  ting  the  comparative  weight  of  the  testimony  on  either  side ;  in 
Qtder  to  judge  of  the  credibility  or  incredibility  of  the  things  proposed 
to  his  belief.  But  when  he  weighs  only  the  experience  of  those,  to 
whom  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  a  miracle  by  personal  observation 
has  oerer  been  afforded,  against  the  experience  of  those  who  declare 
tiieinselves  to  be  eye  witnesses  of  the  fact ;  instead  of  opposite  expe* 
riemoeSf  properly  so  called,  he  is  only  balancing  total  inexperience  on 
the  one  hand,  against  positive  experience  on  the  other. 

^N<»  win  it  avail  any  thing  to  say,  that  this  particular  inexperience 
of  those  who  have  never  seen  miracles,  is  compensated  by  their  general 
experience  of  the  unalterable  course  of  nature.  For,  as  we  have  already 
obsenred,  this  is  altogether  a  mere  petitio  principii.  It  is  arguing,  upon 
a  sapposition  wholly  incapable  of  proof,  that  the  course  of  nature  is 
indeed  so  unaUerdbly  fixed,  that  even  God  himself,  by  whom  its  laws 
were  ordained,  cannciy  when  he  sees  fit,  suspend  their  operation. 

**  There  is  therefore  a  palpable  fiiUacy,  (however  a  subtle  metaphy- 
sieian  may  attempt  to  disguise  it  by  ingenious  sophistry,)  in  repre- 
senting the  experience  of  mankind  as  being  opposite  to  the  testimony 
oQ  which  our  belief  of  miracles  is  founded.  For,  the  opposite  expe* 
rienceSy  as  they  are  called,  are  not  contradictory  to  each  other ;  since 
*  there  is'  (as  has  been  justly  observeil)  <no  inconsistency  in  believing 
them  ftoCA.'  A  miracle  necessarily  supposes  an  established  and  gene^ 
My  unaltered  (though  not  unalterable)  course  of  things ;  for,  in  its 
nterception  of  such  a  course  lies  the  very  essence  of  a  miracle,  as 
here  understood.  Our  experience,  therefore,  of  the  course  of  nature 
leads  us  to  expect  its  continuance,  and  to  act  accordingly ;  but  it  does 
not  set  aside  any  proofs,  from  valid  testimony,  of  a  deviation  from  it : 
nttther  can  our  being  personally  unacquainted  with  a  matter  of  fact, 
which  took  place  a  thousand  years  ago,  or  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
worid,  warrant  us  in  disbelieving  the  testimony  of  personal  witnesses 
of  the  &ct.  Common  sense  revolts  at  the  absurdity  of  considering  one 
man's  ignorance  or  inexperience  as  a  counterpoise  to  another  man's 
knowledge  and  experience  of  a  niatter  of  fact.  Yet  on  no  better  foun- 
dation does  this  favourite  argument  of  infidels  appear  to  rest." 

The  substance  of  Dr.  Campbell's  answer  to  Mr.  Hume's  argument 
»  thus  giTon  :— 

^'Tkeefidenoe  arising  fipom  human  testhnonj  is  not  sokly  derived 
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firom  experience :  on  the  contrary,  testimony  has  a  natural  u 
on  belief,  antecedent  to  experience.  The  early  and  unlimited 
given  to  testimony  by  children,  gradually  contracts  as  they  advance  in 
life ;  it  is  therefore  more  consonant  to  truth  to  say,  that  our  diffidence 
in  testimony  is  the  result  of  experience,  than  that  our  faith  in  it  has 
this  foundation.  Beside,  the  uniformity  of  experience  in  favour  of  any 
fact  is  not  a  proof  against  its  being  reversed  in  a  particular  instance. 
The  evidence  arising  from  the  single  testimony  of  a  man  of  known 
veracity,  will  go  farther  to  establish  a  belief  of  its  being  actually  re- 
versed. If  his  testimony  be  confirmed  by  a  few  others  of  the  same 
character,  we  cannot  withhold  our  assent  to  the  truth  of  it.  Now, 
though  the  operations  of  nature  are  governed  by  uniform  laws,  and 
though  we  have  not  the  testimony  of  our  senses  in  favour  of  any  vio- 
lation of  them ;  still,  if  in  particular  instances  we  have  the  testimony 
of  thousands  of  our  fellow  creatures,  and  those,  too,  men  of  strict  in. 
tegrity,  swayed  by  no  motives  of  ambition  or  interest,  and  governed  by 
the  principles  of  common  sense,  that  they  were  actually  witnesses  of  these 
violations,  the  constitution  of  our  nature  obliges  us  to  believe  them. 

*^  Mr.  Hume's  reasoning  is  founded  upon  too  limited  a  view  of  the 
laws  and  course  of  nature.     If  we  consider  things  duly,  we  shall  find 
that  lifeless  matter  is  utterly  incapable  of  obeying  any  laws,  or  of  being 
endued  with  any  powers  ;  and,  therefore,  what  is  usually  called  the 
course  of  nature,  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure 
of  God,  acting  continually  upon  matter  according  to  certain  rules  of 
uniformity,  still  bearing  a  relation  to  contingencies.  So  that  it  is  as  easy 
for  the  Supreme  Being  to  alter  what  men  think  the  course  of  nature,  as  to 
preserve  it.    Those  effects,  which  are  produced  on  the  world  regularly 
and  indesinently,  and  which  are  usually  termed  the  works  of  nature, 
prove  the  constant  providence  of  the  Deity ;  those,  on  the  contrary, 
which,  upon  any  extraordinary  occasion,  are  produced  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  it  is  manifest  could  not  have  been  either  by  human  power,  or  by 
what  is  called  chance,  prove  undeniably  the  immediate  interposition  of 
the  Deity  on  that  especial  occasion.  God,  it  must  be  recollected,  is  the 
Governor  of  the  moral  as  well  as  of  the  physical  world ;  and  since  the 
moral  well  being  of  the  universe  is  of  more  consequence  than  its  physi- 
cal order  and  regularity,  it  follows  obviously,  that  the  laws,  conformably 
with  which  the  material  world  seems  generally  to  be  regulated,  are  sub- 
servient and  may  occasionally  yield  to  the  laws  by  which  the  moral 
world  is  governed.     Although,  therefore,  a  miracle  is  contrary  to  the 
usual  course  of  nature,  (and  would  indeed  lose  its  beneficial  effect  if  it 
were  not  so,)  it  cannot  thence  be  inferred,  that  it  is  *  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nature,'  allowing  the  term  to  include  a  regard  to  moral  tenden- 
cies.    The  laws  by  which  a  wise  and  holy  God  governs  the  world, 
cannot  (unlesB  he  is  pleased  to  reveal  them)  be  learnt  inanyotberway 
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than  firom  testimony ;  since,  on  this  supposition,  nothing  but  testimony 
can  bring  ns  acquainted  with  the  whole  series  of  his  dispensations ;  and 
this  kind  of  knowledge  is  absolutely  necessary  previously  to  our  cor- 
rectly inferring  those  laws.  Testimony,  therefore,  must  be  admitted  as 
constituting  the  principal  means  of  discovering  the  real  laws  by  which 
the  universe  has  been  regulated ;  that  testimony  assures  us,  that  the 
apparent  coorse  of  nature  has  often  been  interrupted  to  produce  impor- 
taut  moral  effects ;  and  we  must  not  at  random  disregard  such  testimony, 
beeause  in  estimating  its  credibility  we  ought  to  look  almost  infinitely 
mcxre  at  the  moral  than  at  the  physical  circumstances  connected  with 
any  particular  event."  (2) 

Such  evidence  as  that  of  miracles,  transmitted  to  distant  times  by 
satisfactory  testimony,  a  revelation  may  then  receive.  The  fitness  of 
this  kind  of  evidence  to  render  that  revelation  an  instant  and  universal 
benefit,  wherever  it  comes,  is  equally  apparent ;  for,  as  Mr.  Locke 
observes,  {Reasonableness  of  ChrisHanUy,)  ^  the  bulk  of  mankind  have 
not  leisore  nor  capacity  for  demonstration,  nor  can  they  carry  a  train  of 
proofii ;  but  as  to  the  Worker  of  miracles,  all  his  commands  become 

(3)  It  would  be  sin^ar,  did  we  not  know  the  inconsistencies  of  error,  that 
Mr.  Hama  himself,  as  Dr.  Campbell  shows,  gives  up  his  own  argument. 

**  I  own,**  these  are  his  words,  **  there  may  possibly  be  miracles,  or  violations 
of  the  usual  course  of  nature,  of  such  a  kind  as  to  admit  a  proof  from  human  tes. 
tnnony,  though  perhaps  [in  this  he  is  modest  enough,  he  avers  nothing ;  perJiapa] 
it  will  be  impossible  to  find  an j  such  in  all  the  records  of  history."  To  thid 
dedantion  he  subjoins  the  following  supposition  * — "  Supposs  all  authors,  in  all 
languages,  agree  that  from  the  first  of  January,  1600,  there  was  a  total  darkness 
ovsr  the  whole  earth  for  eight  days ;  suppose  that  the  tradition  of  this  oxtraor- 
dinaiy  event  is  still  strong  and  lively  among  the  people ;  that  all  travellers  who 
retora  firom  foreign  countries,  bring  us  accounts  of  the  same  traditions,  without 
the  least  variation  or  contradiction :  it  is  evident  that  our  present  philosophers, 
instead  of  doubting  of  that  fact,  ought  to  receive  it  for  certain,  and  ought  to 
seexch  for  the  causes  whence  it  might  be  derived."  Could  one  imagine  that  the 
person  who  had  made  the  above  acknowledgment,  a  person  too  who  is  justly 
allowed  by  all  who  are  acquainted  with  his  writings,  to  possess  uncommon 
penetration  and  philosophical  abilities,  that  this  were  the  same  individual  who 
had  so  short  a  while  before  affirmed,  that  **  a  miracle,"  or  a  violation  of  the  course 
of  natuxe,  **  supported  by  any  human  testimony,  is  more  properly  a  subject  of 
deriaion  than  of  argument." 

*nie  objection  **  that  successive  testimony  diminishes,  and  that  so  rapidly  as  to 
command  no  aBsont  after  a  few  centuries  at  most,"  deserves  not  so  full  a  refuta- 
tunic  since  it  is  evident,  that  "testimony  continues  credible  so  long  as  it  is 
transmitted  witli  all  those  circumstances  and  conditions  which  first  procured  it 
a  cwtain  degree  of  merit  among  men.  Who  complains  of  a  decay  of  evidence  in 
relation  to  the  actions  of  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Pompey,  or  Cesar  ?  Wo  never 
hear  persons  wishing  they  had  lived  ages  earlier,  that  they  might  have  had  bet- 
ter proof  that  Cyrus  was  the  conqueror  of  Babylon ;  that  Darius  was  beaten  in 

baUkeby  Alexander,**  iLc.    (See  Dr.  O.  GmMOET*a  Letters  on  the  Chris-  t>' 

Kiv«lation«  vol.  i,  p.  196.) 
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principles ;  there  needs  no  other  proof  of  what  ht  sajrsi  but  that  ie 
said  it|  and  there  needs  no  more  than  to  rtad  the  inspired  bodu  to  be 
instructed." 

Having  thus  shown,  that  miracles  are  possible ;  that  under  certaia 
circumstances  their  reality  may  be  ascertained ;  that  when  accompa- 
nied by  other  circumstances  which  we  have  also  mentioned,  they  are 
connected  with  a  definite  end,  and  connect  themselves  with  the  Divine 
mission  of  those  who  perform  them,  and  with  the  truth  of  their  doctrine; 
that  as  facts  they  are  the  subjects  of  human  testimony,  and  that  credi- 
Ue  testimony  respecting  them  lays  a  competent  foundation  for  our 
belief  in  them,  and  in  those  revelations  which  they  are  clearly  designed 
to  attest, — ^the  way  is  prepared  for  the  consideration  of  the  miracles 
recorded  in  Scripture. 

Pbofhscy  is  the  other  great  branch  of  the  external  evidence  of  a 
revelation ;  and  the  nature  and  force  of  that  kind  of  evidence  may  fitly 
be  pointed  out  before  either  the  miracles  or  prophecies  of  the  Bible  are 
examined :  for  by  ascertaining  the  general  principles  on  which  this  kind 
of  evidence  rests,  the  consideration  of  particular  cases  will  be  rendered 
more  easy  and  satisfactory. 

No  argument  a  priori  against  the  possibility  of  prophecy  lOan  be 
attempted  by  any  one  who  believes  in  the  existence  and  infinitely  perfect 
nature  of  God. 

The  infidel  author  of  <<The  Moral  Philosopher,"  indeed,  rather  insi- 
nuatcs  than  attempts  fully  to  establish  a  dilemma  with  which  to  per|^x 
those  who  regard  prophecy  as  one  of  the  proofs  of  a  Divine  revela- 
tion. He  thinks  that  either  prophecy  must  respect  '<  events  necessary, 
as  depending  upon  necessary  causes,  which  might  be  certainly  fore- 
known and  predicted ;"  or  that,  if  human  actions  are  free,  and  efi^cts 
contingent,  the  possibility  of  prophecy  must  be  given  up,  as  it  implies 
foreknowledge,  which,  if  granted,  would  render  them  necessary. 

The  first  part  of  this  objection  would  be  allowed,  were  there  no  pre* 
dictions  to  be  adduced  in  favour  of  a  professed  revelation,  except  such  as 
related  to  events  which  human  experience  has  taught  to  be  dependent 
upon  some  cause,  the  existence  and  necessary  operation  of  which  are 
within  the  compass  of  human  knowledge.  But  to  foretell  such  events 
would  not  be  to  prophesy,  any  more  than  to  say,  that  it  will  be  light  to- 
morrow at  noon,  or  that  on  a  certain  day  and  hour  next  year  there  will 
occur  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  or  moon,  when  that  event  has  been  pre- 
viously ascertained  by 'astronomical  calculation. 

If,  however,  it  were  allowed,  that  all  events  depended  upon  a  chain 
of  necessary  causes,  yet,  in  a  variety  of  instances,  the  argument  firom 
prophecy  would  not  be  at  all  afiected ;  for  the  foretelling  of  necessary 
results  in  certain  circumstances  is  beyond  human  intelligence,  because 
they  can  only  be  known  to  Him  by  whose  power  those 
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on  which  they  depend  have  been  arranged,  and  who  has  pre- 
aciibed  the  times  of  their  operation.  To  borrow  a  case,  for  the  sake 
of  iOustration,  from  the  Scriptures,  though  the  claims  of  their  predictions 
are  not  now  in  question ;  let  us  allow  that  such  a  prophecy  as  that  of 
Isaiah  respecting  the  taking  of  Babyk>n  by  Cyrus  was  uttered,  as  it 
purports  to  be,  more  than  a  century  before  Cyrus  was  bom,  and  that  all 
the  actions  of  Cyrus  and  his  army,  and  those  of  the  Babylonian  monarch 
and  his  people,  were  necessitated;  is  it  to  be  maintained  that  the 
chain  of  necessitating  causes  running  through  more  than  a  century 
could  be  traced  by  a  hunum  mind,  so  as  to  describe  the  precise  manner 
in  which  that  fatality  would  unfold  itself,  even  to  the  turning  of  tiio 
river,  the  drunken  carousal  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  neglect  of  shut- 
ting  the  gates  of  the  city?  This,  being  by  uniform  and  universal  expe- 
rience known  to  be  above  all  human  apprehension,  would  therefore 
prove  that  the  prediction  was  made  in  consequence  of  a  communi- 
cation from  a  superior  and  Divine  Intelligence.  Were  events  thereforf^ 
subjected  to  invincible  fate  and  necessity,  there  might  nevertheless  be 
prophecy. 

The  other  branch  of  the  dilemma  is  founded  on  the  notion,  that  if  we 
allow  the  moral  freedom  of  human  actions,  prophecy  is  impossible, 
bocause  certain  foreknowledge  is  contrary  to  that  freedom,  and  fixes 
and  renders  the  event  necessary. 

To  this  the  reply  is,  that  the  objection  is  founded  on  a  false  assumption. 
the  Divine  foreknowledge  having  no  more  influence  in  effectuating,  or 
making  certain  any  event,  than  human  foreknowledge  in  the  degree  in 
which  it  may  exist ;  there  being  no  moral  causality  at  all  in  knowledge. 
This  lies  in  the  wiU,  which  is  the  determining,  acting  principle  in  every 
agent ;  or,  as  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  has  expressed  it  in  answer  to  another 
kind  of  objector,  '^  God's  infallible  judgment  concerning  contingent 
truths  does  no  more  alter  the  nature  of  the  things  and  cause  them  to  be 
necessary,  than  out  judging  right  at  any  time  concerning  a  contingent 
truth,  makes  it  cease  to  be  contingent ;  or  than  our  science  of  a  present 
truth  is  any  cause  of  its  being  either  true  or  present.  Here,  therefore. 
lies  the  fallacy  of  our  author's  argument.  Because  from  God's  fore- 
knowing the  existence  of  things  depending  upon  a  chain  of  necessary 
causes,  it  follows,  that  the  existence  of  the  things  must  needs  be  ne- 
cessary ;  therefore  from  God's  judging  infallibly  concerning  things 
which  depend  not  on  necessary  hut  free  causes,  he  concludes  that  these 
things  also  depend  not  upon  free  but  necessary  causes.  Contrary,  I  say, 
to  the  supposition  in  the  argument,  for  it  must  not  be  first  supposed,  that 
things  are  in  their  oum  nature  necessary;  but  from  the  power  adjudging 
inrfMMy  concerning  free  events,  it  must  be  proved  that  things,  otherwise 
mafi^c&eAfreej  will  thereby  unavoidably  become  necessary,'*^  The  whole 
question  lies  in  this,  Is  the  simple  knowledge  of  an  action  a  necessitating 
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cause  of  the  action?  And  the  answer  must  be  in  the  negatire,  as 
every  man's  consciousness  will  assure  him.  If  the  causality  of  tn^nsne^ 
either  immediate,  or  by  the  arrangement  of  compelling  events,  be  mixed 
up  with  this,  the  ground  is  shifted ;  and  it  is  no  longer  a  question  whidi 
respects  simple  prescience. 

This  metaphysical  objection  having  no  foundation  in  truth,  the  force 
of  the  evidence  arising  from  predictions  of  events,  distant,  and  out  of 
the  power  of  human  sagacity  to  anticipate,  and  uttered  as  authentica* 
lions  of  a  Divine  commissibn,  is  apparent.  ^  Such  predictions,  wfaetber 
in  the  form  of  declaration^  description,  or  representation  of  thing9  fu- 
ture,^ as  Mr.  Boyle  justly  observes,  ^  are  supernatural  things,  and  may 
properly  be  ranked  among  miracles."  (Boylb's  Christian  Vkfuoso,) 
For  when,  for  instance,  the  events  are  distant  many  years  or;age8  from 
the  uttering  of  the  prediction  itself,  depending  on  causes  not  so  much 
as  existing  when  the  prophecy  was  spoken  and  recorded,  and  lil^ewise 
upon  various  circumstances  and  a  long  arbitrary  series  of  things,  and  the 
fluctuating  uncertainties  of  human  volitions,  and  especially  when  they 
iepend  not  at  all  upon  any  external  circumstances,  nor  upon  any  cre- 
ated being,  but  arise  merely  from  the  counsels  and  appointment  of  God 
himself, — such  events  can  be  foreknown  only  by  that  Being,  one  of 
whose  attributes  is  omniscience,  and  can  be  foretold  by  him  only  to 
whom  the  '<  Father  of  lights"  shall  reveal  them :  so  that  whoever  is 
manifestly  endued  with  that  predictive  power,  must,  in  that  instance, 
speak  and  act  by  Divine  inspiration,  and  what  he  pron<)unces  of  that 
kind  must  be  received  as  the  word  of  God,  nothing  more  being  neces- 
sary to  assure  us  of  this,  than  credible  testimony  that  such  predictions 
were  uttered  before  the  event,  or  conclusive  evidence  that  the  records 
which  contain  them  are  of  the  antiquity  to  which  they  pretend.  (Vide 
Chapman's  Euselmis,  p.  158 ;  Cudworth's  IntellecL  SysL  p.  806 ; 
ViTKiNGA  in  Isa.  cap.  41.) 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  Evidences  necessary  to  authenticate  a  Revelation. — In- 
ternal Evidence. — CoUaterdl  Evidence, 

The  second  kind  of  evidence,  usually  considered  as  necessary  for 
the  attestation  of  a  Divine  revelation,  is  called  internal  evidence. 

This  kind  of  evidence  has  been  already  described  to  be  that  which 
arises  from  the  consideration  of  the  doctrines  taught,  as  being  consist, 
ent  with  the  character  of  God,  and  tending  to  promote  the  virtue  and 
happiness  of  man,  the  ends  for  which  a  revelation  of  the  will  of  Grod 
was  needed,  and  for  which  it  must  have  been  given,  if  it  be  conaidavd 
as  an  act  of  grace  and  mercy. 
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Tliui  subject,  like  the  two  branches  of  the  external  evidence,  miracles 
iod  prophecy,  involves  important  general  principles ;  and  it  may  require 
to  be  the  more  carefully  considered,  as  opinions  have  run  into  extremes. 
By  some  it  has  been  doubted,  -whether  what  is  called  *'  the  internal  evi- 
dence," that  is,  the  excellence  of  the  doctri;ies  and  tendency  of  a  reve- 
latioDy  ought  to  be  ranked  with  the  leading  evidence  of  miracles  and 
prophecy,  seeing  that  the  proof  from  miracles  and  from  prophecy  is 
(lecifltve  and  absdute.  For  the  same  reason,  however,  prophecy  might 
be  exchided  from  the  rank  of  leading  evidence,  inasmuch  as  miracles 
of  themselves  are,  in  their  evidence,  decisive  and  absolute.  If,  however, 
it  were  contended,  that  proofs  from  miracles,  prophecy,  and  internal 
evidence,  UTejoinUy  necessary  to  constitute  sufficient  proof  of  the  truth 
nf  a  revelation,  there  would  be  reason  to  dispute  the  position,  under- 
standing by  ^  sufficient  evidence"  that  degree  of  proof  which  would 
render  it  highly  unreasonable,  perverse,  and  culpable,  in  any  one  to 
reject  the  authority  of  the  revelation.  This  evidence  is  afibrded  by 
miracles  alone ;  for  if  there  be  any  force  at  all  in  the  argument  from 
miracles,  it  goes  to  the  full  length  of  rational  proof  of  a  Divine  attesta- 
tion,  and  that  both  to  him  who  personally  witnesses  the  performance  of 
a  real  miracle,  and  to  whom  it  is  credibly  testified;  and  nothing 
more  is  absolutely  necessary  to  enforce  a  rational  conviction.  But  if  it 
i^ould  please  the  Divine  Author  of  a  revelation  to  superadd  the  farther 
evidence  of  prophecy,  and  also  that  of  the  obvious  truth,  and  beneficial 
tendency,  of  many  parts  of  this  revelation,  circumstances  which  must 
necesBarily  be  often  apparent,  it  ought  not  to  be  disregarded  in  the  argu. 
ment  in  its  favour,  nor  thought  of  trifling  import ;  since  though  it  may  not 
be  necessary  to  establish  a  rational  and  sufficient  proof,  it  may  have  a 
secondary  necessity,  to  arouse  attention,  to  leave  objectors  more  obvi- 
ously without,  excuse,  and  also  to  accommodate  the  revelation  to  that 
variety  which  exists  in  the  mental  constitutions  of  men,  one  mind  being 
excited  to  attention,  and  disposed  to  conviction,  more  forcibly  by  one 
species  of  proof  than  by  another. 

In  strict  propriety,  therefore,  miracles  may  be  considered  as  the  pri- 
mary evidence  of  the  truth  of  a  revelation,  and  every  other  species  of 
proof  as  confirmaiory*  Prophecy  and  the  internal  evidence  are  leading 
evidences,  but  neither  of  them  stand  in  the  foremost  place.  The  same 
tdmndance  of  proof  we  perceive  in  nature,  for  the  demonstration  of  the 
being  and  attributes  of  God.  Proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  First  Cause, 
almighty  and  infinitely  wise,  more  than  what  is  logically  sufficient,  sur- 
round us  every  where ;  but  who  can  doubt,  that  if  half  the  instances  of 
infinite  power  and  wisdom  which  are  seen  in  the  material  universe  were 
annihilated  there  would  not  be  sufficient  evidence  to  demonstrate  both 
these,  as  perfections  of  the  Maker  of  the  universe  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proof  drawn  firom  the  internal  evidence  fay 
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IMviae  cMra/:t4r,  and  tiending  to  pramte  the  good  of  rnankhaL- 
■eeenaary  mark  oc'  a  reiigioa  cofniog  from  God  &  that  the  dsidiea  ic< 
/lina  are  all  miCsi  aa  are  agreeable  to  oor  natoral  nociotis  ot  GodL 
perie^ire  of  tKe  natore,  and  coodoeiTe  to  the  faappineaB  of 

Sfm^  tboagh  it  ouut  be  inftantlT  granted,  that  in  a  rerelatioB 
God,  there  will  be  nothing  contrary  to  his  own  character :  and 
when  it  is  nuide  in  the  way  of  a  mercifbl  dispensation,  it  will 
nothing  bat  what  tends  to  perfect  the.natnre.  and  promote  the 
wrm  fA  hiii  creataren ;  it  is  clear,  that  to  trv  a  professed 
our  own  notions,  as  to  what  is  worthy  of  God  and  beneficial  to 
kind,  is  to  sumiin^  tiiat,  independent  of  a  rerelation,  we  know  what  G^ 
is,  or  we  cannot  say  what  is  worthy  or  unworthy  of  him ;  and  thai  vv 
know,  too,  the  character,  and  relations,  and  wants  of  man  so  peifeUiv 
as  to  determine  what  is  beneficial  to  him  ;  in  other  words,  this  a^ 
poses  that  we  are  in  circumstances  not  greatly  to  need  supermteai 
instmction. 

Another  objection  to  the  internal  evidence  being  made  the  priau^ 
test  of  a  revelation  is,  that  it  renders  the  external  testimony 
or  comparatively  unimportanL     **  Surely,"  obscrres  a  late 
writ^^r,  *^in  a  systr;m  which  purports  to  be  a  revelation  frtxn 
and  to  contain  a  history  of  God's  dealings  with  men,  and  to  devdofe 
tnitiis  witii  regard   to  the  moral   government  of  the  universe,  i^ 
knowledge  and  belief  of  which  will  lead  to  happiness  here  and  hcrf- 
after,  we  may  expect  to  find  (if  its  pretensions  arc  well  founded)  an  en- 
dcnce  for  its  truth,  which  shall  be  independent  of  all  external  testimony. 
(KttMKiNK  on  the  Internal  Evidence,  d&c.)     If  this  be  true,  the  utifity 
of  the  evidence  of  miracles  is  rendered  very  questionable.     It  is  either 
unnecessary,  or  it  is  subordinate  and  dependent ;  neither  of  wl^ch.  Iff 
Christian  divines  at  least,  can  be  consistently  maintained.     The  noD- 
necessity  of  miracles  cannot  be  asserted  by  them,  because  they  bdicre 
them  to  have  been  actually  performed ;  and  that  they  are  subordinate 
proofs,  and  dependent  upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  internal  evidence,  i.^ 
contradicted  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Scriptures,  which  represent  them 
as  being  in  tlicmsclves  an  absolute  demonstration  of  the  mission  and 
doctrine  of  the;  prophets,  at  whose  instance  they  were  performed,  and 
never  direct  us  to  regard  their  doctrines  as  a  test  of  the  miracles.     The 
miracles  of  Christ,  in  particular,  were  a  demonstration,  not  a  partial 
tad  conditional,  but  a  complete  and  absolute  demonstration  of  his  mis- 
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mSmuj  measengers,  endued  with  such  miraculous  powers.     For  if 

W  cfcr  fiivours  mankind  with  such  a  special  revelation  of  his  will, 

ui  instructions  from  heaven,  in  a  way  supernatural,  it  is  certainly  in 

thst  nnhappy  juncture  when  the  principles  and  practices  of  mankind 
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Nis  principles,  against  any  new  and  true  ones  that  should  be  offered. 

Sspecially  with  the  bulk  of  mankind,  full  of  darkness  and  prejudice,  this 

Bust  unavoidably  be  the  consequence ;  and  the  more  they  wanted  a 

"eformation  in  principle,  the  less  capable  would  they  bo  of  receiving  it 

B  this  method.     Thus,  for  instance  :  were  a  teacher  sent  from  heaven. 

rith  signs  and  wonders,  to  a  nation  of  idolaters,  and  they  previously 

■structed  to  regard  no  miracles  of  his  whatsoever,  till  they  were  fully 

atisfied  of  the  goodness  of  his  doctrine,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  by  what 

aii  tiiey  would  prove  his  doctrine^  and  what  soeccM  he  would  meet 
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othen  has  been  placed  first  in  order,  and  the  force  of  the  evidence  from 
ouracles  and  prophecy  is  by  them  made  to  depend  upon  the  excdlence 
of  the  doctrine  which  they  are  brought  forward  to  confirm,  and  which 
ought  first  to  be  ascertained.  Nothing,  say  they,  is  to  be  received  as 
a  revelation  from  God  which  does  not  contain  doctrines  worthy  of  the 
Divine  character,  and  tending  to  promote  the  good  of  mankind. — **  A 
necessary  mark  of  a  reUgion  coming  from  God  is,  that  the  duties  it  en- 
joins arc  all  such  as  are  agreeaUe  to  our  natural  notions  of  God,  and 
perfective  of  the  nature,  and  conducive  to  the  happiness  of  man.''  (Dr. 
S.  Clabke.) 

Now,  though  it  must  be  instantly  granted,  that  in  a  revelation  from 
God,  there  will  be  nothing  contrary  to  his  own  character ;  and  that, 
when  it  is  made  in  the  way  of  a  merciful  dispensation,  it  will  contain 
nothing  but  what  tends  to  perfect  the. nature,  and  promote  the  happi- 
ness of  liis  creatures  ;  it  is  clear,  that  to  try  a  professed  revelation  by 
our  own  notions,  as  to  what  is  worthy  of  God  and  beneficial  to  man- 
kind, is  to  assume,  that,  independent  of  a  revelation,  we  know  what  God 
is,  or  we  cannot  say  what  is  worthy  or  unworthy  of  him ;  and  that  we 
know,  too,  the  character,  and  relations,  and  wants  of  man  so  perfectiy 
as  to  determine  what  is  beneficial  to  him  ;  in  other  words,  this  sup- 
poses that  we  are  in  circumstances  not  greatly  to  need  supernatural 
instruction. 

Another  objection  to  the  internal  evidence  being  made  the  primary* 
test  of  a  revelation  is,  that  it  renders  the  external  testimony  nugatory, 
or  comparatively  unimportant.  ^Surely,"  observes  a  late  ingenious 
writer,  "  in  a  system  which  purports  to  be  a  revelation  from  heaven, 
and  to  contain  a  history  of  God's  dealings  with  men,  and  to  develope 
truths  with  regard  to  the  moral  government  of  the  universe,  the 
knowledge  and  beUef  of  which  will  lead  to  happiness  here  and  here- 
after, we  may  expect  to  find  (if  its  pretensions  arc  well  founded)  an  evi- 
dence  for  its  truth,  which  shall  be  independent  of  all  external  testimony.'* 
(Erskine  on  ilie  Internal  Evidence^  d^c.)  If  this  be  true,  the  utility 
of  the  evidence  of  miracles  is  rendered  very  questionable.  It  is  either 
unnecessary,  or  it  is  subordinate  and  dependent ;  neither  of  wljich,  by 
Christian  divines  at  least,  can  be  consistently  maintained.  The  non- 
necessity of  miracles  cannot  be  asserted  by  them,  because  they  believe 
them  to  have  been  actually  performed ;  and  that  they  are  subordinate 
proofs,  and  dependent  upon  the  sufficiency  of  the  internal  evidence,  is 
contradicted  by  the  whole  tenor  of  the  Scriptures,  which  represent  them 
as  being  in  themselves  an  absolute  demonstration  of  the  mission  and 
doctrine  of  the  prophets,  at  whose  instance  they  were  performed,  and 
never  direct  us  to  regard  their  doctrines  as  a  test  of  the  miracles.  The 
miracles  of  Christ,  in  particular,  were  a  demonstration,  not  a  partial 
aad  conditional,  but  a  complete  and  absolute  demonstration  of  his  mit- 
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mafipom  Crod;  and  ^it maybe  observed,  with  respect  to  all  the  mira- 
olfli  of  the  New  Testamenty  that  their  divinity,  considered  in  themsehresy 
is  always  either  expressly  asserted,  or  manifestly  implied :  and  they  are 
aooordin^y  urged  as  a  decisive  and  absolute  proof  of  the  divinity  of  the 
doctrine  and  testimony  of  those  who  perform  them,  without  ever  taking 
into  ccmsideration  the  nature  of  the  doctrine,  or  of  the  testimony  to  be 
confirmed." 

Against  this  mode  of  stating  the  internal  evidence,  there  lies  also  this 
logical  objection,  that  it  is  arguing  in  a  circle ; — ^the  miracles  are  proved 
by  the  doctrine,  and  then  the  doctrine  by  the  miracles ;  an  objection 
from  which  those  who  have  adopted  the  notion  either  of  the  superior  or 
the  co-ordinate  rank  of  the  internal  evidence,  have  not,  with  all  their 
ingenuity  and  effort,  fairly  escaped. 

Miracles  must,  therefore,  be  considered  as  the  leading  and  absolute 
evidence  of  a  revelation  from  God ;  and  **  what  to  me,"  says  a  sensible 
writer,  ^  is,  a  priori^  a  strong  argument  of  their  being  so,  is  the  mani- 
fest inconsistency  of  the  other  hypotheses  with  the  very  condition  of 
that  people  for  whose  sake  God  should  raise  up  at  any  time  his  extra- 
ordinary messengers,  endued  with  such  miraculous  powers.  For  if 
God  ever  favours  mankind  with  such  a  special  revelation  of  his  will, 
and  instructions  from  heaven,  in  a  way  supernatural,  it  is  certainly  in 
that  unhappy  juncture  when  the  prineipUs  and  practices  of  mankind 
are  so  miserably  depraved  and  corrupted,  as  to  want  the  light  and  assist- 
ance of  revelation  extremely,  and  are  (humanly  speaking)  utterly  incor- 
rigible without  it.  Now,  to  say  that,  in  these  particular  circumstances, 
men  are  not  to  depend  on  any  real  miracles,  but,  before  they  admit 
them  as  evidence  of  the  prophet's  Divine  mission,  they  must  carefully 
examine  his  doctrine,  to  see  if  it  be  perfectly  good  and  true,  is  either  to 
suppose  these  people  furnished  with  principles  and  knowledge  requisite 
for  t&at  purpose,  contrary,  point  blank,  to  the  real  truth  of  their  case ; 
or  else  it  is  to  assert,  that  they  who  are  utterly  destitute  of  principles 
and  knowledge  requisite  for  that  work,  must,  nevertheless,  undertake  it 
without  them,  and  judge  of  the  truth  of  the  prophet's  doctrine  and  au- 
thority by  their  false  principles  of  religion  and  morality ;  which,  in 
short,  is  to  fix  them  immovably  where  they  are  already,  in  old  errone- 
ous principles,  against  any  new  and  true  ones  that  should  be  offered. 
Especially  with  the  bulk  of  mankind,  full  of  darkness  and  prejudice,  this 
must  unavoidably  be  the  consequence ;  and  the  more  they  wanted  a 
reformation  in  principle,  the  less  capable  would  they  be  of  receiving  it 
in  this  method.  Thus,  for  instance :  were  a  teacher  sent  from  heaven, 
with  signs  and  wonders,  to  a  nation  of  idolaters,  and  they  previously 
instructed  to  regard  no  miracles  of  his  whatsoever,  till  they  were  fully 
satisfied  of  the  goodness  of  his  doctrine,  it  is  easy  to  foresee  by  what 
nd»  they  would  prove  his  doctrioey  and  what  sncceai  he  would  meet 
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with  among  them.  Add  to  this,  what  ia  likewise  exceedingly  nmttM, 
the  great  delays  and  perplexities  attending  this  way  of  proceeding.  Fbr 
if  every  article  of  doctrine  must  be  discussed  and  scanned  byeveiypv- 
son  to  whom  it  is  offered,  what  slow  advances  would  be  made  by  a  OS- 
vino  revelation  among  such  a  people !  Hundreds  would  probaliiy  be 
cut  off  before  they  came  to  the  end  of  their  queries,  and  the  pfophit 
might  grow  decrepit  with  age,  before  he  gained  twenty  prosefytei  m  t 
nation."  (Chapman's  Eugebws.) 

It  is  easy  to  discover  the  causes  which  have  led  to  these  mistakBi^  m 
to  the  true  office  of  the  internal  evidence  of  a  Divine  revelation. 

In  the  first  place,  a  hypothetic  case  has  been  assumed,  and  it  bu 
been  asked,  *<  If  a  doctrine,  absurd  and  wicked,  should  be  attested  by 
miracles,  is  it  to  be  admitted  as  Divine,  upon  their  authority  V*  Hie 
answer  is,  that  this  is  a  case  which  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  oecor, 
and  cannot,  therefore,  be  made  the  basis  of  an  argument.  We  have 
been  already,  that  a  real  miracle  can  be  wrought  by  none  but  God,orbf 
his  commission,  because  the  contrary  supposition  would  exclude  Urn 
from  the  government  of  the  world  which  he  has  made  and  piesoifoi. 
Whenever  a  real  miracle  takes  place,  therefore,  in  attesiaiion  of  any 
doctrine,  that  doctrine  cannot  be  either  unreasonable  or  impious ;  and  if 
it  should  appear  so  to  us,  after  the  reality  of  the  miracle  is  ajBcertained, 
which  is  not  probable  ordinarily,  our  judgment  must  be  erroneooB. 
The  miracle  proves  the  doctrine,  or  the  ground  on  which  miracles  are 
allowed  to  have  any  force  of  evidence  at  all,  either  supreme  or  sob- 
ordinate,  absolute  or  dependent,  must  be  given  up ;  for  their  evidence 
consists  in  this — that  they  are  the  toorks  of  God, 

The  second  cause  of  the  error  has  been,  tliat  the  rational  evidence 
of  the  truths  contained  in  a  revelation  has  been  confounded  with  the 
authenticating  evidence.     When  once  an  exhibition  of  the  character, 
plans,  and  laws  of  God  is  made,  though  in  their  nature  totally  andii- 
coverable,  by  human  faculties,  they  carry  to  the  reason  of  man,  aofat 
as  they  are  of  a  nature  to  be  comprehended  by  it,  the  demonstratioii 
which  accompanies  truth  of  any  other  kind.     For  as  the  eye  is  formed 
to  receive  light,  the  rational  powers  of  man  are  formed  to  receive  con- 
viction when  the  congruity  of  propositions  is  made  evident.     Hub  is 
rationalj  but  it  is  not  authenticating  evidence.    Let  us  suppose  that  there 
is  no  external  testimony  of  miracles  or  prophecy  vouchsafed  to  attest 
that  the  teacher,  through  whom  we  receive  those  doctrines  which  appear 
to  us  so  sublime,  so  important,  so  true,  received  them  from  Grod,  witii  a 
mission  to  impart  them  to  us.     He  himself  has  no  means  of  knowing 
them  to  be  from  God,  or  of  distinguishing  them  from  some  happy  train 
of  thought,  into  which  his  mind  has  been  carried  by  its  own  force ;  nor 
if  he  had,  have  we  any  means  of  concluding  that  they  are  more  than  the 
opinions  of  a  mind,  superior  in  vigor  and  gra^  to  our  own.     TImj 
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nay  be  true,  bat  they  are  not  attuied  to  be  Divine.  We  hare  no 
puurantee  of  their  infallible  truth,  because  our  own  rational  powers  are 
not  in&UiUey  nor  those  of  the  most  gifted  human  mind.  Add  then  the 
Bsztemai  testimony,  and  we  have  the  aUestation  required.  The  rational 
mdence  of  the  doctrine  is  the  same  in  both  cases ;  but  the  rational 
Bvidence,  though  to  us  it  is  as  far,  and  only  as  far,  as  we  can  claim 
in&llibility  for  our  judgment,  the  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  is 
QO  proof  at  all  that  God  has  revealed  it.  In  the  external  testimony  alone 
that  proof  is  found :  the  degree  of  rational  evidence  we  have  of  the 
truth  and  excellency  of  the  doctrine  may  be  a  farther  commendation  of 
it  to  us,  but  it  is  no  ]part  of  its  authority. 

From  this  distinction,  the  relative  importance  of  the  external  and  the 
internal  evidence  of  a  revelation  may  be  farther  illustrated.  Rational 
eridence  of  the  doctrines  proposed  to  us,  when  it  can  be  had,  goes  to 
establish  their  truths  so  far  as  we  can  depend  upon  our  judgment ;  but 
the  external  testimony,  if  satisfactory,  establishes  their  Divine  authority, 
BAd  therefore  their  absolute  truth,  and  leaves  us  no  appeal.  Still  far- 
ther»  a  revelation,  dependent  upon  internal  evidence  only,  could  contain 
DO  doctrines,  and  enjoin  no  duties,  but  of  which  the  evidence  to  our 
reason  should  be  complete.  The  least  objection  grounded  on  a  plausible 
oontiaiy  reason  would  weaken  their  force,  and  the  absence  of  a  clear 
perception  of  their  congruity  with  some  previous  principles,  admitted  as 
trae,  would  be  the  absence  of  all  evidence  of  their  truth  whatever.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  revelation,  with  rational  proof  of  a  Divine  attestation, 
renders  our  instruction  in  many  doctrines  and  duties  possible,  the  rational 
evidence  of  whose  truth  is  wanting ;  and  as  some  doctrines  may  be  true, 
and  highly  important  to  us,  which  arc  not  capable  of  this  kind  of  proof, 
that  is,  which  are  not  so  fully  known  as  to  be  compared  with  any 
received  propositions,  and  determined  by  them,  our  knowledge  is,  in  this 
way*  greatly  enlarged  :  the  benefits  of  revelation  are  extended ;  and  the 
whole  becomes  obligcUory,  and  therefore  efficient  to  moral  purposes, 
because  it  bears  upon  it  the  seal  of  an  infallible  authority. 

The  firmer  ground  on  which  a  revelation,  founded  upon  reasonable 
external  proof  of  authority,  rests,  is  also  obvious.  The  doctrines  in 
which  we  need  to  be  instructed  are,  the  nature  of  God  ;  our  own  rela- 
tions to  that  invisible  Being ;  his  will  concerning  us ;  the  means  of 
obtaining  or  securing  his  favour ;  the  principles  of  his  government ;  and 
a  future  Ufe.  These,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  involve  great  diffi- 
culties, as  the  history  of  moral  knowledge  among  mankind  sufficiently 
proves ;  and  that,  not  only  among  those  who  never  had  the  benefits  of  the 
Biblical  revelation  on  these  subjects,  but  among  those  who,  not  consider- 
ing it  as  an  authority ,  have  indulged  the  philosophizing  spirit,  and  judged 
of  these  doctrines  merely  by  their  rational  evidence.  This,  firom  the 
nature  of  things,  appearing  under  different  views  to  diflferent  mindsy  has 
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piodaced  ahnoet  as  much  contrariety  of  opinion  among  tiiem^  as  ve 
find  among  the  sages  of  pagan  antiquity.  Hie  mere  rational  proof  «f 
the  truth  of  such  doctrines  being  therefore,  from  its  nature,  in  many  im- 
portant respects  obscure,  and  liable  to  diversity  of  opinion,  would  lay  hot 
a  very  precarious  and  shifting  foundation  for  faith  in  any  reTdlation  from 
God  suited  to  remove  the  ignorance  of  man  on  points  so  important  ia 
doctrine,  and  so  essential  to  an  efficient  religion  and  morality. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  process  of  obtaining  a  rational  proof  of  the 
Divine  attestation  of  a  doctrine,  by  miracles  for  instance,  is  of  the  most 
simple  and  decisive  kind,  and  gives  to  unbelief  the  character  of  obvioos 
pcrverseness  and  inconsistency.  PereeraenesSj  because  there  is  a  clear  * 
opposition  of  the  will  rather  than  of  the  judgment  in  the  case ;  mam' 
gistefunff  because  a  much  lower  degree  of  evidence  is,  by  the  very 
objectors,  acted  upon  in  their  most  important  concerns  in  life.  For 
who  that  saw  the  dead  raised  to  life,  in  an  appeal  to  the  Lord  of  life,  in 
confirmation  of  a  doctrine  professing  to  be  taught  by  his  authority,  but 
must,  unless  wilful  perveraeness  interposed,  acknowledge  a  Divine  testi- 
mony ;  and  who  that  heard  the  fact  reported  on  the  testimony  of  honeit 
men  and  competent  observers,  under  circumstances  in  which  no  iflunoa 
can  take  place,  but  must  be  charged  with  inconsisteneyy  should  he  treat 
the  report  with  skepticism,  when,  upon  the  same  kind  and  quantum  of 
evidence,  he  would  so  credit  any  report  as  to  his  own  affairs,  aa  to  nk 
the  greatest  interests  upon  it  ?  In  difficult  doctrines,  of  a  kind  to  give 
rise  to  a  variety  of  opinions,  the  rational  evidence  is  accompanied  with 
doubt ;  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  the  miracle  we  have  supposed,  it  resto 
on  principles  supported  by  the  universal  and  constant  experience  of 
mankind  : — 1.  That  the  raising  of  the  dead  is  above  human  power : 
2.  That  men,  unquestionably  virtuous  in  every  other  respect,  are  not 
likely  to  propagate  a  deliberate  falsehood :  and  3.  That  it  contradicts  aU  ^ 
the  known  motives  to  action  in  human  nature,  that  they  should  do  ao^  not 
only  without  advantage,  but  at  the  hazard  of  reproach,  persecution,  and 
fleath.  The  evidence  of  such  an  attestation  is  therefore  as  indubitabls 
as  these  principles  themselves. 

The  fourth  kind  of  evidence,  by  which  a  revelation  from  God  may  be 
confirmed,  is  the  coUaitrdl ;  on  which,  at  present,  we  need  not  say 
more  than  adduce  some  instances,  merely  to  illustrate  this  kind  of  testi- 
mony. 

The  collateral  evidence  of  a  revelation  from  Grod  may  be  its 
agreement  in  principle  with  every  former  revelation,  should  previoui 
revelations  have  been  vouchsafed — ^that  it  was  obviously  suited  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  world  at  the  time  of  its  communication — that  itii 
adapted  to  effect  the  great  moral  ends  which  it  purposes,  and  has  acte- 
atty  effeeted  them — ^that  if  it  contain  a  record  of  facts,  as  well  as  of 
daatrinea,  those  historical  facta  agree  with  the  credible  traditilnw 
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■tories  of  the  same  times — ^that  monoments*  either  natural  or  insti- 
lady  remain  to  attest  the  truth  of  its  history — that  adversaries  have 
■de  ooncetsions  in  its  favour — and  that,  should  it  profess  to  be  a 
iiTttBal  and  ultimate  revelation  of  the  will  and  mercy  of  God  to  man, 
maintaiofl  its  adaptation  to  the  case  of  the  human  race«  and  its 
ficiency,  to  the  present  day.  These  and  many  other  circumstances 
ay  be  ranked  under  the  head  of  coflateral  evidence,  and  some  of  them 
ill,  in  their  pioper  place,  be  applied  to  the  Holy  Scriptures. 


CHAPTER  XL 

The  Use  and  Limitaium  of  Reaton  in  ReUgion. 

Haviho  pointed  out  the  kind  of  evidence  by  which  a  revelation  from 
od  may  be  authenticated,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  ought 
» prodoce  conviction  and  enforce  obedience,  it  appears  to  be  a  natural 
rder  of  proceeding  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  title  of  this  chapter, 
lasmach  as  evidence  of  this  kind,  and  for  this  end,  must  be  addressed 
>  our  reason,  the  only  faculty  which  is  capable  of  receiving  it.  But 
I  to  this  office  of  our  reason  important  limitations  and  rules  must  be 
Higned,  it  will  be  requisite  to  adduce  and  explain  them. 

The  present  argument  being  supposed  to  be  with  one  who  believes  in 
God,  the  Lord  and  Governor  of  man,  and  that  he  is  a  Being  of  infinite 
erfections,  our  observations  will  have  the  advantage  of  certain  first 
rinciples  which  that  belief  concedes. 

We  have  already  adduced  much  presumptive  evidence,  that  a  revela- 
km  of  the  will  of  Grod  is  essential  to  his  moral  government,  and  that 
■di  a  revelation  has  actually  been  made.  We  have  also  farther  con- 
idored  the  kind  and  degree  of  evidence  which  is  necessary  to  ratify  it. 
Rie  means  by  which  a  conviction  of  its  truth  is  produced,  is  the  point 
«ibre  ns. 

The  sulject  to  be  examined  is  the  truth  of  a  religious  and  moral 
ystem,  professing  to  be  from  God,  though  communicated  by  men,  who 
(lead  his  authority  for  its  promulgation.  If  there  be  any  force  in  the 
(receding  observations,  we  are  not,  in  the  first  instance,  to  examine  the 
bctrine,  in  order  to  determine  from  our  own  opinion  of  its  excellence, 
rfaether  it  be  from  God,  (for  to  this,  if  we  need  a  revelation,  we  are 
Dcompetent,)  but  we  arc  to  inquire  into  the  credentials  of  the  messengers, 
D  quest  of  sufficient  proof  that  God  hath  spoken  to  mankind  by  them. 
Ibould  a  slight  consideration  of  the  doctrine,  either  by  its  apparent  ex- 
stDence  or  the  contrary,  attract  us  strongly  to  this  examination,  it  is 
TfSi :  bat  whatever  prejudices,  for  or  against  the  doctrine,  a  report,  or 
i  Inaty  opinion  of  its  nature  and  tendency  may  inspire,  our  final  judg. 
■nt  can  miiy  mftly  vest  upon  the  proof  whidi  may  be  aflforded  of  its 
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Divine  authority.  If  that  be  satisfactory,  the  case  is  determinedf  wlifllkff 
the  doctrine  be  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  us.  If  sufficient  eridenee  k 
not  afforded,  we  are  at  liberty  to  receive  or  reject  the  wh<^e  or  any  piit 
of  it  as  it  may  appear  to  us  to  be  worthy  of  our  regard ;  for  it  thai 
stands  on  the  same  ground  as  any  other  merely  human  opinion.  We 
are,  however,  to  beware  that  this  is  done  upon  a  very  solemn  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  proof  of  the  Divine  authority  of  a  system  of  doctrine  communi- 
cated under  such  circumstances,  is  addressed  to  our  reason,  or  in  other 
words  it  must  be  reasonable  proof  that  in  this  revelation  there  has  been 
a  direct  and  special  interposition  of  Grod. 

On  the  principles  therefore  already  laid  down,  that  though  the  rational 
evidence  of  a  doctrine  lies  in  the  doctrine  itself^  the  rational  proof  of 
the  Divine  authority  of  a  doctrine  must  be  external  to  that  doctrine ;  and 
that  miracles  and  prophecy  are  appropriate  and  satisfactory  attestations 
of  such  an  authority  whenever  they  occur,  the  use  of  human  reason  in 
this  inquiry  is  apparent.  The  aUeged  miracles  themselves  are  to  be 
examined,  to  determine  whether  they  are  real  or  pretended,  allowing 
them  to  have  been  performed ;  the  testimony  of  witnesses  is  to  be  in- 
vestigated, to  determine  whether  they  actually  occurred ;  and  if  iixa 
testimony  has  been  put  on  record,  we  have  also  to  determine  whether 
the  record  was  at  first  faithfijdly  made,  and  whether  it  has  been  carefiiBy 
and  uncorruptedly  preserved.  With  respect  to  prophecy  we  are  also  to 
examine,  whether  the  professed  prophecy  be  a  real  prediction  of  future 
events,  or  only  an  ambiguous  and  equivocal  saying,  capable  of  being 
understood*  in  various  ways ;  whether  it  relates  to  events  which  He 
beyond  the  guess  of  wise  and  observing  men ;  whether  it  was  uttered 
so  long  before  the  events  predicted,  that  they  could  not  be  anticipated  in 
the  usual  order  of  things ;  whether  it  was  publicly  or  privately  uttered ; 
and  whether,  if  put  on  record,  that  record  has  been  faithfully  kept.  To 
these  points  must  our  consideration  be  directed,  and  to  ascertain  the 
strength  of  the  proof  is  the  important  province  of  our  reason  or  judgment 

The  second  use  of  reason  respects  the  interpretation  of  the  revelation 
thus  authenticated ;  and  here  the  same  rules  are  to  be  applied  as  in  the 
interpretation  of  any  other  statement  or  record ;  for  as  our  only  object, 
after  the  authenticity  of  the  revelation  is  established,  is  to  discover  its 
sense,  or  in  other  words  to  ascertain  what  is  declared  unto  us  therein  by 
God,  our  reason  or  judgment  is  called  to  precisely  the  same  office  as 
when  the  meaning  of  any  other  document  is  in  question.  77b«  farms  of 
the  record  are  to  he  taken  in  their  plain  and  commonly  received  sense ; — 
figures  of  speech  are  to  be  interpreted  with  reference  to  the  local  peemli- 
ariiiesofthe  country  in  which  the  agents  who  wrote  the  record  resided  ^^^ 
idioms  are  to  be  understood  according  to  the  genius  of  the  language  em^ 
ployed; — if  any  aUegorical  or  mystical  discourses  occur^  the  key  io  Asm 
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It  has  indeed  been  maintained,  that  though  our  reason  may  be  inade- 
qnate  to  the  discoivery  of  such  truths  as  the  kind  of  revelation  we  have 
ntpposed  to  be  necessary  must  contain,  yet,  when  aided  by  this  revela- 
tion, it  is  raised  into  so  perfect  a  condition,  that  what  appears  incongru- 
ous to  it  ought  to  be  concluded  contrary  to  the  revelation  itself,  llus, 
to  a  certain  extent,  is  true.  When  a  doctrine  is  clearly  revealed  to  us, 
standing  as  it  does  upon  an  infallible  authority,  no  contrary  doctrine  can 
be  true,  whether  found  without  the  record  of  the  revelation,  or  deduced 
from  it ;  for  tbis  is  in  fact  no  more  than  saying,  that  human  opinions 
must  be  tried  by  Divine  authority,  and  that  revelation  must  be  consistent 
with  itself.  Tlie  test  to  which  in  this  case,  however,  we  subject  a  con- 
tradictory doctrine,  so  long  as  we  adhere  to  the  revelation,  is  formed  of 
principles  which  our  reason  did  not  furnish,  but  such  as  were  communi- 
cated to  us  by  supernatural  interposition ;  and  the  judge  to  which  we 
refer  is  not,  properly  speaking,  reason,  but  revelation. 

But  if  by  this  is  meant,  that  our  reason,  once  enlightened  by  the  annun- 
ciation of  the  great  truths  of  revelation,  can  discover  or  complete,  in  all 
caaee,  the  process  of  their  rational  proof,  that  is,  their  conformity  to  the 
nature  and  truth  of  things,  and  is  thus  authorized  to  reject  whatever 
cannot  be  thus  harmonized  with  our  own  deductions  from  the  leading 
tmths  thus  revealed,  so  great  a  concession  cannot  be  made  to  human 
ability.  In  many  of  the  rules  of  morals,  and  the  doctrines  of  religion 
too,  it  may  be  allowed,  that  a  course  of  thought  is  opened  which  may 
be  pursued  to  the  enlargement  of  the  rational  evidence  of  the  doctrines 
taught,  but  not  as  to  what  concerns  many  of  the  attributes  of  God ;  his 
purposes  concerning  the  human  race ;  some  of  his  most  important  pro- 
cedures toward  us ;  and  the  future  destiny  of  man.  When  once  it  is 
revealed  that  man  is  a  creature,  we  cannot  but  perceive  the  reasonable- 
neas  of  our  being  governed  by  the  law  of  our  Creator ;  that  this  is 
founded  in  his  right  and  our  duty ;  and  that,  when  we  are  concerned 
with  a  wise,  and  gracious,  and  just  Governor,  what  is  our  duty  must  of 
neceasity  be  promotive  of  our  happiness.  But  if  the  revelation  should 
contain  any  declarations  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Creator  himself,  as  that 
he  is  eternal  and  self  existent  and  in  every  place ;  and  that  he  knows 
an  things ;  the  thoughts  thus  suggested,  the  doctrines  thus  stated,  nakedly 
and  authoritatively,  are  too  mysterious  to  be  distinctly  apprehended  by 
us,  and  we  are  unable,  by  comparing  them  with  any  thing  else,  (for  we 
know  nothing  with  which  we  can  compare  them,)  to  acquire  any  clear 
views  of  the  manner  in  which  such  a  being  exists,  or  why  such  perfec- 
tions necessarily  flow  from  his  peculiar  nature.  If,  therefore,  the  reve- 
lation itself  does  not  state  in  addition  to  the  mere  facts  that  he  is  self 
existent,  omnipresent,  omniscient,  dec,  the  manner  in  which  the  existence 
of  siich  attributes  hannonizes  with  the  nature  and  reason  of  things,  we 
caimot  wpply  flie  6tmma ;  and  should  we  even  catch  some  riew  of  the 
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rational  evidence,  which  is  not  denied,  we  are  unable  to  oomplete  it ;  oor 
reason  is  not  enlightened  up  to  the  full  measure  of  these  truths,  nor  on 
such  subjects  are  we  quite  certain  that  some  of  our  most  rational  deduc- 
tions are  perfectly  sound,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  make  use  of  tfaoq 
as  standards  by  which  to  try  any  doctrine,  beyond  the  degree  in  whick 
they  are  clearly  revealed,  and  authoritatively  stated  to  us.  Other 
examples  might  be  given,  but  these  are  sufficient  for  illustration* 

These  observations  being  made,  it  will  be  easy  to  assign  definite  limiti 
to  the  rule,  *<  that  no  doctrine  in  an  admitted  revelation  is  to  be  under* 
stood  in  a  sense*  contrary  to  reason."    The  only  way  in  which  socfa  ft 
rule  can  be  safely  received  is,  that  nothing  is  to  be  taken  as  a  true  inter- 
pretation, when,  as  to  the  subject  in  question,  we  have  sufficient  know- 
ledge to  affirm,  that  the  interpretation  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  thingi^ 
which,  in  this  case,  it  is  also  necessary  to  be  assured  that  we  have  beea 
aUe  to  ascertain.  Of  some  things  we  know  the  nature  without  a  reve* 
lation,  inasmuch  as  they  Ue  within  the  range  of  our  own  observation  and 
experience,  as  that  a  human  body  cannot  be  in  two  places  at  the  same 
time.   Of  other  things  we  know  the  nature  by  revelation,  and  by  that 
our  knowledge  is  enlarged.   If^  therefore,  frut^  «ome  figurative  paangei 
of  a  revelation,  any  person,  as  the  papists,  should  affirm,  tiiat  wine  ia 
human  blood,  or  that  a  human  body  can  be  in  two  places  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  contrary  to  our  reason,  that  is,  not  to  mere  opinion,  but  to  the 
nature  of  something  which  we  know  so  well,  that  we  are  bound  to  reject 
the  interpretation  as  an  absurdity.   If,  again,  any  were  to  interpret 
passages  which  speak  of  God  as  having  the  form  of  man  to  mean,  that 
he  has  merely  a  local  presence,  our  reason  has  been  taught  by  revda- 
tion,  that  God  is  a  spirit,  and  exists  every  where,  that  is,  so  far  we  hare 
been  taught  the  nature  of  things  as  to  God,  that  we  reject  the  interpre- 
tation, as  contrary  to  what  has  been  so  clearly  revealed,  and  resfdve 
every  anthropomorphite  expression  we  may  find  in  the  revelation  into 
figurative  and  accommodated  language.    In  the  application  of  this  mK 
when  even  thus  limited,  care  is,  however,  to  be  taken,  that  we  distil- 
guish  what  is  capable  of  being  tried  by  it.     If  we  compare  one  thing 
with  another,  in  order  to  determine  whether  it  agrees  with,  or  diffeii 
from  it,  it  is  not  enough  that  we  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  that 
with  which  we  compare  it,  and  which  we  have  made  the  standard  of 
judgment.    It  is  abo  necessary  that  the  things  compared  should  be  of 
the  same  nature ;  and  that  the  comparison  should  be  made  in  the  uam 
respects.    We  take  for  illustration  the  case  just  given.    Of  two  bodies 
we  can  affirm,  that  they  cannot  be  in  the  same  place  at  the  same  time ; 
but  we  cannot  affirm  that  of  a  body  and  a  spirit,  for  we  know  what 
relation  bodies  have  to  place  and  to  each  other,  but  we  do  not  know 
what  relation  spirits  have  to  each  other,  or  to  space.  This  may  ilhistmtn 
the  first  rule.    Tlie  second  demands,  that  the  comparison  be  mndsuL 
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Qie  same  respect.  If  we  afBrm  of  two  bodies,  one  of  a  round,  and  the 
other  of  a  square  figure,  that  their  figure  is  the  same,  the  comparison 
determines  the  case,  and  at  once  detects  the  error ;  but  of  these  bodies, 
ID  dififerent  in  figure,  it  may  be  afiirmed  without  contradiction,  that  they 
ire  of  the  same  specific  gravity,  for  the  difierence  of  figure  is  not  that 
in  req>ect  of  which  the  comparison  is  made.  We  apply  this  to  the  inter- 
prstatioii  of  a  revdation  of  God  and  his  will.  The  rule  which  requires 
us  to  reject  as  a  true  interpretation  of  that  revelation,  whatever  is  con- 
traiy  to  reason^  may  be  admitted  in  all  cases  where  we  know  the  real 
DAture  of  things,  and  conduct  the  comparison  with  the  cautions  just 
giyea ;  but  it  would  be  most  delusive,  and  would  counteract  the  intention 
of  the  revdation  itself,  by  unsettling  its  authority,  if  it  were  appUed  in 
any  other  way.    For, 

1.  In  an  cases  where  the  nature  of  things  is  not  clearly  and  satis. 
fiietorily  known,  it  cannot  be  afiirmed  that  a  doctrine  contradicts  them, 
and  is  tiierefore  contrary  to  reason. 

2*  When  that  of  which  we  would  form  a  rational  judgment  is  not 
itaelf  distinctly  apprehended,  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily  compared  with 
tSbott  things,  the  nature  of  which  we  adequately  know,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  said  to  be  contrary  to  reason. 

Ncyw  in  such  a  revelation  as  we  have  supposed  necessary  for  man, 
there  are  many  facts  and  doctrines  which  are  not  capable  of  being  com- 
pared  with  any  thing  we  adequately  know,  and  they  therefore  lie  wholly 
without  the  range  of  the  rule  in  question.  We  suppose  it  to  declare 
what  God,  the  infinite  First  Cause,  is.  But  it  is  of  the  nature  of  such  a 
being  to  be,  in  many  respects,  peadiar  to  himself,  and,  as  in  those 
respects  he  cannot  admit  of  comparison  with  any  other,  what  may  be 
fiJse,  if  affirmed  of  ourselves,  because  contradictory  to  what  we  know 
of  human  nature,  may  be  true  of  him,  to  whom  the  nature  of  things  is 
his  own  nature,  and  his  own  nature  alone.  The  same  observation  may 
be  made  as  to  many  of  his  natural  attributes ;  they  are  the  attributes  of 
a  peeuUar  nature,  and  are  therefore  peculiar  to  themselves,  either  in 
kind  or  in  degree ;  they  admit  of  no  comparison,  each  being  like  himself, 
SMt  generig :  and  the  nature  of  things,  as  to  them  respectively,  is  their 
own  nature.  The  same  reasoning  may,  in  part,  be  applied  to  the  general 
purposes  of  God,  in  making  and  governing  his  creatures.  They  are 
not,  in  every  respect,  capable  of  being  compared  to  any  thing  we  ade- 
quatdy  know,  in  order  to  determine  their  reasonableness.  Creature^: 
do  not  stand  to  each  other  in  all  the  relations  in  which  they  stand  to 
himy  and  no  reasoning  from  their  mutual  relations  can  assist  us  in  judg- 
ing of  the  plans  he  has  formed  with  respect  to  the  wholej  with  the  extent 
of  wfaicht  indeed,  we  are  unacquainted,  or  often  6f  a  part,  whose  rela- 
tioiM  to  the  whole  we  know  not.  Were  we  to  subject  what  he  has 
fiWMw^nAMJ  US  to  do,  or  to  leave  undone,  to  the  test  of  reasonableness, 
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we  should  often  be  at  a  loss  how  to  commence  the  inquiiy»  for  it  may 
have  a  reason  arising  out  of  his  own  nature,  which  we  either  know  not 
at  ally  or  only  in  the  partial  and  authoritative  revelations  he  has  made 
of  himself;  or  out  of  his  general  plans,  of  which  we  are  not  judges,  fiff 
the  reasons  just  given ;  or  its  reason  may  lie  in  our  own  nature,  which 
we  know  but  partially,  because  we  find  it  dijSerently  c^rated  upon  fay 
circumstances,  and  cannot  know  in  what  circumstances  we  may  at  any 
future  time  be  placed. 

With  respect  to  the  moral  perfections  of  God,  as  they  are  more  caps- 
ble  of  a  complete  comparison  with  what  we  find  in  intelligent  creatures, 
the  notion  ofinfinity  being  applicable  to  them  in  a  different  sense  to  that 
in  which  it  is  applied  to  his  natural  attributes,  and  aifequate  ideas  of 
justice  and  mercy  and  goodness  being  within  our  reach,  this  rule  is  much 
more  applicable  in  all  cases  which  would  involve  interpretations  con- 
sistent with  or  opposed  to  these  ideas ;  and  any  deduction  clearly  con- 
trary to  them  is  to  be  rejected,  as  grounded  not  upon  the  revelation  but 
a  false  interpretation.  This  will  be  the  more  confirmed,  if  we  find  any 
thing  in  the  revelation  itself  in  the  form  of  an  appeal  to  our  own  ideas 
of  moral  subjects,  as  for  instance  of  justice  and  equity,  in  justification 
of  the  Divine  proceedings ;  for  then  we  have  the  authority  of  the  CKiver 
of  the  revelation  himself  for  attaching  such  ideas  to  his  justice  and 
equity  as  are  implied  in  the  same  terms  in  the  language  of  men*  (4) 
A  doctrine  which  would  impugn  these  attributes,  is  not  therefore  to  be 
deduced  from  such  a  revelation ;  but  here  the  rule  can  only  be  applied 
to  such  cases  as  we  fully  comprehend.  There  may  be  an  apparent 
injustice  in  a  case,  which,  if  we  knew  the  whole  of  it,  would  be  found 
to  harmonize  with  the  strictest  equity ;  and  what  evidence  of  confimnity 
to  the  moral  attributes  of  God  it  now  wants  may  be  manifested  in  a 
future  state,  either  by  superior  information  then  vouchsafed  to  us,  or» 
when  the  subject  of  the  proceeding  is  an  immortal  being,  by  the  different 
circumstances  of  compensation  in  which  he  may  be  placed. 

Upon  the  whole  then  it  will  appear,  that  this  rule  of  interpreting  a  reve- 
lation is  necessarily  but  of  limited  application,  and  chiefly  respects  those 
parts  of  the  record  in  which  obscure  passages  and  figurative  language 
may  occur.  In  most  others,  a  revelation,  if  comprehensive,  wfll  be 
found  its  own  interpreter  by  bringing  every  doubtful  case  to  be. deter- 
mined  by  its  own  unquestionable  general  principles,  and  explicit  decla- 
rations. The  USB  of  reason,  therefore,  in  matters  of  revelation,  is  to 
investigate  the  evidences  on  which  it  is  founded,  and  fairly  and  impar- 
tially to  interpret  it  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of  interpretation  in 

(4)  Thna  in  the  Scriptoros  we  find  numerous  appeals  of  this  kind :  "  Judg9 
between  me  and  my  vineyard.**  **  Are  not  my  ways  equal  ?**  •*  Shall  not  tht 
Judge  of  the  whole  earth  do  right  V*  All  of  which  passagres  suppose  that  fmUm 
•adjutiiee  in  God  accord  with  the  ideas  attached  to  the  same  terms  ^mftig  m^m. 
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odier  eases.     Its  loeit  is  the  authority  of  God.    When  be  has  expli- 
cidy  laid  down  a  doctrine,  that  doctrine  is  to  be  humbly  received,  what- 
ever  degree  of  rational  evidence  may  be  afforded  of  its  truth,  or  with- 
held ;  and  no  torturing  or  perverting  criticisms  can  be  innocently  resorted 
to^  to  bring  a  doctrine  into  a  better  accordance  with  our  favourite  views 
and  tystems,  any  more  than  to  make  a  precept  bend  to  the  love  and 
practice  of  our  vicious  indulgences.    A  larger  scope  than  this  cannot  cer- 
tainly  be  assigned  to  human  reason  in  matters  of  revelation,  when  it  is 
elevated  to  the  office  of  bl  judge — a  judge,  of  the  evidences  on  which  a 
professed  revelation  rests,  and  a  judge  of  its  meaning  after  the  applica- 
tion of  the  established  rules  of  interpretation  in  other  cases.  (5)    But  if 
reason  be  considered  as  a  learner^  it  may  have  a  much  wider  range  in 
those  fields  of  intelligence  which  a  genuine  revelation  from  God  will 
open  to  our  view.    All  truth,  even  that  which  to  us  is  most  abstruse  and 
mysterious,  is  capable  of  rational  demonstration,  though  not  to  the  rea. 
son  of  man^  in  the  present  state,  and  in  some  cases  probably  to  no  reason 
Mow  that  of  the  Divine  nature.     Truth  is  founded  in  reality,  and  for 
that  reason  is  truth.     Some  truths  therefore,  which  a  revelation  only 
could  make  known,  will  often  appear  to  us  rational,  because  consistent 
with  what  we  already  know.     Meditation  upon  them,  or  experience  of 
tbexr  reality  in  new  circumstances  in  which  we  may  be  placed,  may 
enlarge  that  evidence ;  and  thus  our  views  of  the  conformity  of  many 
of  the  doctrines  revealed,  with  the  nature  and  reality  of  things,  may 
acquire  a  growing  clearness  and  distinctness.     The  observations  of 
others  also  may,  by  reading  and  converse,  be  added  to  our  own,  and 
often  serve  to  carry  out  our  minds  into  some  new  and  richer  vein  of 
thou^t.     Thus  it  is  that  reason,  instead  of  being  fettered,  as  some 
pietOMiy  by  being  regulated,  is  enlightened  by  revelation,  and  enabled 
from  the  first  principles,  and  by  the  grand  landmarks  which  it  fur- 
nishes, to  pursue  its  inquiries  into  many  subjects  to  an  extent  which 
enriches  and  ennobles  the  human  intellect,  and  administers  continual 
food  to  the  strength  of  religious  principle.     This,  however,  is  not  the 
case  with  all  subjects.     Many,  as  we  have  already  seen,  are  from 
their  very  nature  wholly  incapable  of  investigation.     At  the  first  step 
we  launch  into  darkness,  and  find  in  religion  as  well  as  in  natural  philoso- 
phy, beyond  certain  limits,  insurmountable  barriers,  which  bid  defiance 
to  human  penetration ;  and  even  where  the  rational  evidence  of  a  truth 
but  nakedly  stated  in  revelation,  or  very  partially  developed,  can  by  human 
powers  be  extended,  that  circumstance  gives  us  no  qualification  to  judge 
of  the  truth  of  another  doctrine  which  is  stated  on  the  mere  authority  of 
the  dispenser  of  the  revelation,  and  of  which  there  is  no  evidence  at  all 
to  our  reason.    It  may  belong  to  subjects  of  another  and  a  higher  class ; 

(9)  Bss  note  A  ■!  the  end  of  this  chapter,  In  which  two  common  objeotione  are 
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and  if  it  be  found  in  the  Record,  is  not  to  be  explained  away  by  priBci|ile0 
whidi  we  may  have  drawn  from  other  truths,  though  revealed,  for  those 
inferences  have  no  higher  an  authority  than  the  strength  of  our  own 
fallible  powers,  and  consequently  cannot  be  put  in  competition  with  the 
declarations  of  an  infallible  teacher,  ascertained  by  just  rales  of  gram- 
matical and  literary  interpretation. 


Note  A.^-Page  108. 

"  In  whatever  point  of  view,**  says  an  able  Uvhig  author,  **  the  subject  be  plaoed, 
the  same  arguments  which  show  the  incapability  of  man,  by  the  light  of  natuie, 
to  diteover  religious  truth,  will  serve  likewise  to  show,  that,  when  it  is  rnemled 
to  him,  he  is  not  warranted  in  judging  of  it  merely  by  the  notions  which  he 
had  previously  formed.  For  is  it  not  a  solecism  to  affinn,  that  man's  aatncai 
reason  is  a  fit  standard  for  measuring  the  wisdom  or  truth  of  those  things  with 
which  it  is  wholly  unacquainted,  except  so  far  as  they  have  been  supematnrally 
revealed  ?** 

**  But  what,  then,**  (an  objector  will  say,)  ^  is  the  province  of  reason  7  Is  it 
altogether  useless  ?  Or  are  wo  to  be  precluded  fVom  using  it  in  this  most  impovt- 
ant  of  all  concerns,  for  our  security  against  error  7** 

Our  answer  is,  that  we  do»not  lessen  either  the  utility  or  thio  dignity  of  human 
reason,  by  thus  confining  the  exercise  of  it  within  those  natural  boundaries  which 
the  Creator  himself  hath  assigned  to  it.  We  admit,  with  the  Deist,  that  **  reason 
is  the  foundation  of  all  certitude  :**  and  we  admit,  therefore,  that  it  is  fuHy  oom- 
potent  to  judge  of  the  eredibUity  of  any  thing  which  is  proposed  to  it  as  a  Divine 
revelation.  But  we  deny  that  it  has  a  right  to  dispute  (because  we  maintain  that 
it  has  not  the  ability  to  disprove)  the  ufiedom  or  the  truth  of  those  things  which 
revelation  proposes  to  its  acceptance.  Reason  is  to  judge  whether  those  things 
be  indeed  so  revealed :  and  this  judgment  it  is  to  form,  from,  the  evidence  to  that 
effect.  In  this  respect  it  is  **  the  foundation  of  certitude,**  because  it  enables  us 
to  ascertain  the  faett  that  Grod  hath  spoken  to  us.  But  this  fact  once  established, 
the  credibility,  nay,  the  certainty  of  the  things  revealed,  follows  as  of  necessary 
consequence ;  since  no  deduction  of  reason  can  be  more  indubitaUe  than  this, 
that  whatever  Gk>d  reveals  must  be  true.  Here,  then,  the  authority  of  reason 
ceases.  Its  judgment  is  finally  determined  by  the  fact  of  the  revelation  itself: 
and  it  has  thenceforth  nothing  to  do,  but  to  believe  and  to  obey. 

**But  are  we  to  believe  every  doctrine,  however  incomprehensible,  however 
mysterious,  nay,  however  seemingly  contradictory  to  sense  and  reason  7** 

We  answer,  that  revelation  is  supposed  to  treat  of  subjects  with  whicA  man's 
natural  reason  is  not  conversant.  It  is  therefore  to  be  expected,  that  it  should 
communicate  some  truths  not  to  be  fully  comprehended  by  human  understandings. 
But  these  we  may  safely  receive,  upon  the  authority  which  declares  them,  without 
danger  of  violating  truth.  Real  and  evident  contradictions,  no  man  can,  indeed, 
believe,  whoso  intellects  are  sound  and  clear.  But  such  contradictions  m  no 
more  p:*sposed  for  our  belief,  than  impossibilities  are  enjoined  for  oar  prtfltios : 
though  things  difficult  to  understand,  as  well  as  things  hard  to  perform*  may 
perhaps  be  required  of  us,  for  the  trisl  of  our  faith  and  resolution.  Seewumg  omu 
tradiotions  may  also  occur :  but  these  may  seem  to  be  such  because  tluy  hrs 
slightly  or  superficially  (M>nsidBnijLj|J|HMalhiw  are  judged  of  by  priaoiplsB 
hiapplicable  to  the  md^jiet,  awriM^^^BBBlJiattwlefe  of  the  niAim  of  l|0 
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tteifi  wiwilail,  —  may  }md  vm  to  ferm  an  ■dayuite  eoneeptioo  of  thenL  These, 
hovofvr,  affind  no  lolid  arirament  againit  the  troth  of  what  is  proposed  to  oor 
bilief :  once,  unless  we  had  leallj  sach  an  insight  into  the  mysterioos  parts  of 
levttlation  as  might  enable  ns  to  prore  them  to  be  contradictory  and  false,  we 
hato  no  good  giCHmd  for  rejecting  them ;  and  we  only  betray  oar  own  ignorance 
and  perverseness  in  lefbsing  to  take  God's  woid  for  the  truth  of  things  which 
pass  nan's  understanding* 

The  sinq»le  qoestion^  indeed,  to  be  considered,  is,  whether  it  be  reasonable  to 
believe,  upon  oompetent  anlAortty,  things  which  we  can  neither  ditcorer  our- 
selTOs,  nor,  when  discorered,  fhlly  and  clearly  comprehend  ?  Now  erery  person 
of  common  obserration  most  be  aware,  that  nnloss  he  be  content  to  receive  solely 
vpon  the  testimony  of  others  a  great  Tsriety  of  infisrmation,  mnch  of  which  ho 
asay  bo  whol^  unable  to  account  for  or  explain,  he  could  scarcely  obtain  a  com. 
pelenoy  of  knowledge  to  carry  him  safely  through  the  common  concerns  of  life. 
And  with  respect  to  scientific  truths,  the  greatest  masters  in  philosophy  know 
fiill  weD  that  many  things  are  reasonably  to  be  believed,  nay,  must  be  believed  on 
sue  and  certain  grounds  of  conviction,  though  they  are  absolutely  incomprc 
I— siWe  by  our  understandings,  and  even  so  diflicult  to  be  reconciled  with  other 
tmtha  of  equal  certainty,  as  to  carry  the  appeartmet  of  being  contradictoiy  and 
impossiMe.  This  will  serve  to  show,  that  it  is  not  contrary  to  reaoon  to  believe, 
on  snfBcient  authority,  some  things  which  cannot  be  comprehended,  and  some 
thiaga  which,  fiom  the  narrow  and  circumscribed  views  wo  aro  able  to  take  of 
tkemv  appear  to  be  repugnant  to  our  notions  of  truth.  The  ground  on  which  we 
Miave  soeh  things,  is  the  strength  and  certainty  of  the  eeidenee  with  which 
tkay  aie  aeoompanied.  And  this  is  precisely  the  ground  on  which  we  aro  re. 
fmed  to  believe  the  truths  of  revealed  religion.  The  mridcnet  that  they  come 
frmn  Chd^  is,  to  reason  itself,  as  incontrovertible  a  proof  that  they  are  true,  as  in 
natters  of  human  science  would  be  the  evidence  of  sense,  or  of  mathematical 


CHAPTER  Xn 

Ahtkiuitt  of  the  Scsiptusbs. 

Fb0H  tlie  preparatory  coarse  of  argument  and  observation  which  has 
been  hitherto  pursued,  we  proceed  to  the  investigation  of  the  question, 
whether  there  are  sufficient  reasons  to  conclude  that  such  a  revdation 
of  truth,  as  we  have  seen  to  be  so  necessary  for  the  instruction  and 
iBonJ  eorrection  of  mankind,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Scriptures  of  the  (Hd 
and  New  Testaments ;  a  question  of  the  utmost  importance,  inasmuch 
•B,  if  not  found  there,  there  are  the  most  cogent  reasons  for  concluding, 
that  a  revelation  was  never  vouchsafed  to  man,  or  that  it  is  irretrievably 

No  person  living  in  an  enlightened  country  wiD  for  a  moment  con« 
tend,  that  the  Koran  of  Mohammed,  or  any  of  the  reputed  sacred 
of  the  Chinese,  Hindoos,  or  Bodhists,  can  be  put  into  oompeCi- 
with  the  Bible ;  so  that  it  is  uniyemUy  acknowledged  among  oi^ 
tm  ttera  »  bnt  one  hook  in  the  wotld  whidi  has  dainM  to  Dii 


** 
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authority  so  preflumptiyely  substantial  as  to  be  worthy  of  serious  esami- 
nation, — and  therefore  if  the  advantage  of  supernatural  and  infaHiUe 
instruction  has  been  afforded  to  man,  it  may  be  concluded  to  be  found 
in  that  alone.  This  consideration  indicates  the  proper  temper  of  mind 
with  which  such  an  inquiry  ought  to  be  iq;>proached. 

Instead  of 'wishing  to  discover  that  the  claims  of  the  Scriptures  to 
Divine  authority  are  unfounded,  (the  case  it  is  to  be  feared  witii  too 
many,)  every  humble  and  sincere  man,  who,  conscious  of  his  own  men- 
tal  infirmity,  and  recollecting  the  perplexities  in  which  the  wisest  of 
men  have  been  involved  on  religious  and  moral  subjects,  will  wish  to 
find  at  length  an  infaUible  guide,  and  will  examine  the  evidences  of  the 
Bible  with  an  anxious  desire  that  he  may  find  sufficient  reason  to  ac- 
knowledge  their  Divine  authority ;  and  he  will  feel,  that,  should  he  be 
disappointed,  he  has  met  with  a  painful  nusfortune,  and  not  a  matter  for 
triumph.  If  this  temper  of  mind,  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  full, 
and  even  severe  examination  of  the  claims  of  Scripture,  does  not  exist, 
the  person  destitute  of  it  is  neither  a  sincere  nor  an  earnest  inquirer  after 
truth. 

We  may  go  farther  and  say,  though  we  have  no  wish  to  prejudge  the 
argument,  that  if  the  person  examining  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  their  pretensions  to  Divine  authority,  has  had  the 
means  of  only  a  general  acquaintance  with  their  contents,  he  ought,  if  a 
lover  of  virtue  as  well  as  truths  to  be  predisposed  in  their  favour ;  and 
that,  if  he  is  not,  the  moral  state  of  his  heart  is  liable  to  great  suspici<»u 
For  that  the  theological  system  of  the  Scriptures  is  in  favour  of  the 
highest  virtues,  cannot  be  denied.  It  both  prescribes  them,  and  affords 
the  strongest  possible  motives  to  their  cultivation.  Love  to  God,  and  to 
all  mankind ;  meekness,  courtesy,  charity ;  the  government  of  the  appe- 
tites and  affections  within  the  rules  of  temperance ;  the  renunciation  of 
evil  imaginations,  and  sins  of  the  heart ;  exact  justice  in  all  our  deal- 
ings ; — ^these,  and  indeed  every  other  virtue,  civil,  social,  domestic,  and 
personal,  are  clearly  taught,  and  solemnly  conunanded :  and  it  might  be 
confidently  put  to  every  candid  person,  however  skeptical,  whether  the 
universal  observance  of  the  morality  of  the  Scriptures,  by  all  ranks  and 
nations,  would  not  produce  the  most  beneficial  changes  in  society,  and 
secure  universal  peace,  friendship,  and  happiness.  This  he  would  not 
deny ;  this  has  been  acknowledged  by  some  infidel  writers  themselves ; 
and  if  so, — ^if  afler  all  the  bewildering  speculations  of  the  wisest  men  on 
religious  and  moral  subjects,  and  which,  as  we  have  seen,  led  to  nothing 
definite  and  influential,  a  book  is  presented  to  us  which  shows  what  virtue 
is,  and  the  means  of  attaining  it ;  which  enforces  it  by  sufficient  sanc- 
tions, and  points  every  individual  and  every  community  to  a  certain 
remedy  for  all  their  vices,  disorders,  and  miseries ; — ^we  must  renomice 
all  title  to  be  considered  loven  of .lute.  fUBd  loTers  of  our  spedei^  if  we 
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do  not  feel  ouraelveB  interested  in  the  establishment  of  its  claims  to 
Divine  authority ;  and  because  we  love  virtue,  we  shall  wish  that  the 
proof  of  this  important  point  may  be  found  satisfactory.  This  surely 
is  (he  temper  of  mind  we  ought  to  bring  to  such  an  inquiry ;  and  the 
rejection  of  the  Scriptures  by  those  who  are  not  under  its  influence, 
is  rather  a  presumption  in  their  favour  than  a  consideration  which 
throws  upon  them  the  least  discredit. 

In  addition  to  the  proofs  which  have  been  given  of  the  necesnty  ol 
a  revdation,  both  from  the  reason  of  things,  and  the  actual  circum- 
stances of  the  world,  it  has  been  established,  that  miracles  actually  per- 
formed, and  prophecies  really  uttered  and  clearly  accomplished,  are 
imtisfactory  proofs  of  the  authority  of  a  communication  of  the  will  of 
God  through  the  agency  of  men.  We  have  however  stated,  that  in 
cases  where  we  are  not  witnesses  of  the  miracles,  and  auditors  of  the 
predictions,  but  obtain  information  respecting  them  from  some  record, 
we  must,  before  we  can  admit  the  force  of  the  argument  drawn  from 
than,  be  assured,  that  the  record  was  early  and  faithfully  made,  and  has 
been  uncorruptly  kept,  with  respect  to  the  miracles;  and,  with  respect 
to  the  prophecies,  that  they  were  also  uttered  and  recorded  previously 
to  those  events  occurring  which  are  alleged  to  be  accomplishments  of 
them.  These  are  points  necessary  to  be  ascertained  before  it  is  worth 
the  trouble  to  inquire,  whether  the  alleged  miracles  have  any  claim  to 
be  considered  as  miraculous  in  a  proper  sense,  and  the  predictions  as 
revelations  from  an  omniscient,  and,  consequently,  a  Divine  Being. 

The  first  step  in  this  inquiry  is,  to  ascertain  the  existence,  age,  and 
actions,  of  the  leading  persons  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the  instruments 
by  whom  it  is  professed  the  revelations  they  contain  were  made  known. 

With  respect  to  these  persons  it  is  not  necessary  that  our  attention 
ihoiild  be  directed  to  more  than  two,  Moses  and  Christ,— one  the 
reputed  agent  of  the  Mosaic,  the  other  the  author  of  the  Christian 
revdation ;  because  the  evidence  which  establishes  their  existence  and 
actions,  and  the  period  of  both,  will  also  establish  all  that  is  stated  in 
the  same  records  as  to  the  subordinate  and  succeeding  agents. 

Hie  BiUical  record  states,  that  Moses  was  the  loader  and  legislator 
of  the  nation  of  the  Jews  near  sixteen  hundred  years  before  the  Chris- 
tian era,  according  to  the  common  chronology.  This  is  grounded  upon 
the  tradition  and  national  history  of  the  Jews;  and  it  is  certain,  that  so 
fiu*  from  there  being  any  reason  to  doubt  the  fact,  much  less  to  suppose, 
with  an  extravagant  fancy  of  some  modern  infidels,  that  Moses  was  a 
DDjrthcdogical  personage,  the  very  same  principles  of  historical  evidence 
which  assure  us  of  the  truth  of  any  unquestioned  fact  of  profane  history, 
■More  OS  of  the  truth  of  this.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  Jews 
nisted  very  anciently  as  a  nation.  It  is  equally  certain,  that  it  has 
an  anintemipted  and  universally  received  tradition  among  them 


in  all  ages,  that  Moaea  led  them  oat  of  Egypt,  and  first  gaTetfaemtiiflir 
•jTBtem  of  laws  and  religion.  The  history  of  that  event  they  have  ia 
writing,  and  also  the  laws  attributed  to  him.  There  is  notiiing  in  the 
leading  eyents  of  their  history  contradicted  by  remaining  authentic 
historical  records  of  those  nations  with  whom  they  were  geographi- 
cally and  politically  related,  to  support  any  suspicion  of  its  accuracy; 
and  as  their  institutions  mTist  have  been  established  and  ei^oined  by 
some  political  authority,  and  bear  the  marks  of  a  systematio  arrange- 
ment, established  at  once,  and  not  growing  up  under  the  operation  of 
circumstances  at  distant  periods,  to  one  superior  and  commanding  mind 
they  are  most  reasonably  to  be  attributed.  Hie  Jews  r^er  than  to 
Moses,  and  if  this  be  denied,  no  proof  can  be  offered  in  fitvour  of  any 
other  person  being  entitled  to  that  honour.  Hie  history  is  ther^we 
uncontradicted  by  any  opposing  evidence,  and  can  only  be  denied  on 
some  principle  of  skepticism  which  would  equally  shake  the  founda- 
tions of  an  history  whatever. 

The  same  observations  may  be  made  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
Founder  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  the  records  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment he  is  called  Jesus  Chbist,  because  he  professed  to  be  the  Mesaias 
predicted  m  the  Jewish  Scriptures,  and  was  acknowledged  as  such  by 
his  followers ;  and  his  birth  is  fixed  upward  of  eighteen  centuries  ago. 
This  also  is  at  least  uncontradicted  testimony.  The  Christian  rdigion 
exists,  and  must  have  had  an  author.  Like  the  institutions  of  Moses, 
it  bears  the  evidence  of  being  the  work  of  one  mind  ;  and,  as  a  theolo- 
gical system,  presents  no  indications  of  a  gradual  and  successive  ela- 
boration. Hiere  was  a  time  when  there  was  no  such  religion  aa  that 
of  Christianity,  and  when  pagan  idolatry  and  Judaism  universally  pre- 
vailed ;  it  follows,  that  there  once  flourished  a  teacher  to  whom  it  owed 
its  origin,  and  all  tradition  and  history  unite  in  their  testimony,  that 
that  lawgiver  was  Jesus  Christ.  No  other  person  has  ever  been  ad- 
duced, living  at  a  later  period,  as  the  founder  of  this  form  of  religion. 

To  the  existence,  and  the  respective  antiquity  ascribed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures to  the  founders  of  the  Jewish  ahd  Christian  religion,  many  ancient 
writers  give  ample  testimony ;  who  being  themselves  neither  of  the 
Jewish  nor  Christian  religion,  cannot  be  suspected  of  having  any  de- 
sign to  fiimish  evidence  of  the  truth  of  either.  Manetho,  Chesbmon , 
4.POLI.0NIU8,  and  Lysixachus,  beside  some  other  ancient  Egyptians, 
whose  histories  are  now  lost,  are  quoted  by  Josephus,  as  extant  in  his 
days ;  and  passages  are  collected  from  them,  in  which  they  agree  that 
Moses  was  the  leader  of  the  Jews  when  they  departed  from  Egypt,  and 
the  founder  of  their  laws.  Strabo,  who  flourished  in  the  century  be^ 
fyre  Christ,  (Geog.  1.  16,)  gives  an  account  of  the  law  of  Moses,  as 
forbidding  images,  and  limiting  Divine  worship  to  one  invisible  and 
luufeisal  Being.    JvmSf  a  Roman  historian,  in  his  86th  bookdevotoa 
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a  chapter  to  an  aebount  of  the  origin  of  the  Jews ;  represents  them  as 
•prang  from  ten  sons  of  Israel,  and  q>eaks  of  Moses  as  the  commander 
of  the  Jews  who  went  out  of  Egypt,  of  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  the  priesthood  of  Aaron.  Punt  q>eaks  of  Moses  as  giving  rise 
to  a  sect  of  Magicians,  probably  with  reference  to  his  contest  with  the 
magicians  of  Egypt.  Tacitus  says,  '<  Moses  gave  a  new  form  of  wor- 
ship to  the  Jews,  and  a  system  of  religious  ceremonies,  the  reverse  of 
every  thing  known  to  any  other  age  or  country."  Juvenal,  in  his 
14th  Satire,  mentions  Moses  as  the  author  of  a  volume,  which  was 
preserved  with  great  care  among  the  Jews,  by  which  the  worship  of 
images  and  eating  swine's  flesh  were  forbidden ;  and  circumcision  and 
the  observation  of  the  Sabbath  strictly  enjoined.  Longinus  cites 
Moses  as  the  lawgiver  of  the  Jews,  and  praises  the  suUimity  of  his 
style  in  the  account  he  gives  of  the  creation.  The  Osfhic  verses. 
which  are  very  ancient,  inculcate  the  worship  of  one  God,  as  recom. 
mended  by  that  law  **  which  was  given  by  him  who  was  drawn  out  of 
the  water,  and  received  two  tables  of  stone  from  the  hand  of  God." — 
(£itf.  Prop.  Ev.  1. 13,  c.  xii.)  Diodosus  Siculus,  in  his  first  book, 
when  he  treats  of  those  who  consider  the  gods  to  be  the  authors  of 
their  laws,  adds,  ''Among  the  Jews  was  Moses,  who  called  &od  by  the 
name  of  Iocj,  lao^^*  meaning  Jehovah.  Justin  Mabtyr  expresslj* 
says,  that  most  of  the  historians,  poets,  lawgivers,  and  philosophers 
of  the  Gre^LS,  mention  Moses  as  the  leader  and  prince  of  the  Jewish 
nation.  From  all  these  testimonies,  and  many  more  were  it  necessary' 
might  be  adduced,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  as  commonly  received  among 
ancient  nations,  as  among  the  Jews  themselves,  that  Moses  was  the 
fcNinder  and  lawgiver  of  the  Jewish  state. 

As  to  Christ,  it  is  only  necessary  to  give  the  testimony  of  two  his- 
torians, whose  antiquity  no  one  ever  thought  of  disputing.  Suetonius 
mentions  him  by  name,  and  says,  that  Claudius  expelled  from  Rome 
those  who  adhered  to  his  cause.  (6)  Tacitus  records  the  progress 
which  the  Christian  religion  had  made ;  the  violent  death  its  founder 
had  aufiered ;  that  he  flourished  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius ;  that  Pi- 
late was  then  procurator  of  Judea ;  and  that  the  original  author  of  this 
profession  was  Christ.  (7)  Thus,  not  only  the  real  existence  of  the 
founder  of  Christianity,  but  the  period  in  which  he  lived  is  exactly  ascer- 
tained from  writings,  the  genuineness  of  whicli  has  never  been  doubted. 

The  ANTiauiTT  of  tde  Books  which  contain  the  history,  the  doc  • 
ttines,  and  the  laws,  of  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  lawgivers,  is  next 
to  be  considered,  and  the  evidence  is  not  less  satisfactory.     The  im- 

(6)  JodsMM  impulsore  Christo  assiduo  tumultunntcs  Romi  ezpalit.  (Sobt.  Eklit 
¥ar.  p.  544.) 

(7)  Anctor  nominiB  ejus  ChxiBtns,  qui  Tiberio  imperitaate,  per  procaratomD 
FUatnm  sapplioio  afieotM  erit.    {Anmah  1.  5.) 
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portance  of  this  fact  in  the  argument  is  obvioiiB.  If  the  wiitingfl  in 
question  were  made  at,  or  very  near,  the  time  in  which  the  miracoloiif 
acts  recorded  in  them  were  performed,  then  the  evidence  of  those 
events  having  occurred  is  rendered  the  stronger,  for  they  were  written 
at  the  time  when  many  were  still  living  who  might  have  contradicted 
the  narration  if  false ;  and  the  improbalulity  is  also  greater,  that,  in 
the  very  age  and  place  when  and  where  those  events  are  said  to  have 
been  performed,  any  writer  would  have  dared  to  run  the  hazard  of 
prompt,  certain,  and  disgraceful  detection.  It  is  equally  important  hi 
the  evidence  of  prophecy ;  for  if  the  predictions  were  recorded  long 
before  the  events  which  accomplished  them  took  place,  then  the  only 
question  which  remains  is,  whether  the  accomplishment  is  satis&e- 
tory ;  for  then  the  evidence  becomes  irresistible. 

With  respect  to  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  language 
in  which  they  are  written  is  a  strong  proof  of  their  antiquity.  The 
Hebrew  ceased  to  be  spoken  as  a  living  language  soon  after  the  Ba- 
bylonisK  captivity,  and  the  learned  agree  that  there  was  no  grammur 
made  for  the  Hebrew  till  many  ages  after.  The  difficulty  of  a  forgery, 
at  any  period  after  the  time  of  that  captivity,  is  therefore  apparent. 
Of  these  books  too  there  was  a  Greek  translation  made  about  two 
hundred  and  eighty-seven  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  laid  up 
in  the  Alexandrian  library. 

Jos^hus  gives  a  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books  among  the  Jews,  in 
which  he  expressly  mentions  the  five  books  of  Moses,  thirteen  of  the 
Prophets,  four  of  Hymns  and  Moral  Precepts ;  and  if,  as  many  critics 
maintain,  Ruth  was  added  to  Judges,  and  the  Lamentations  of  Jere- 
miah to  his  Prophecies,  the  number  agrees  with  those  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament as  it  is  received  at  the  present  day. 

The  Samaritans,  who  separated  from  the  Jews  many  hundred  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  have  in  their  language  a  Pentateuch,  in  the 
main  exactly  agreeing  with  the  Hebrew ;  and  the  pagan  writers  before 
cited,  with  many  others,  speak  of  Moses  not  only  as  a  lawgiver  and  a 
prince,  but  as  the  author  of  books  esteemed  sacred  by  the  Jews.  (8) 

If  the  writings  of  Moses  then  are  not  genuine,  the  forgery  must 
have  taken  place  at  a  very  early  period ;  but  a  few  considerationi 
will  show,  that  at  €my  time  this  was  impossible. 

These  books  could  never  have  been  surreptitiously  put  forth  in  the 
name  of  Moses,  as  the  argument  of  Leslie  most  fully  proves : — **  It  is 
impossible  that  those  bo<^  should  have  been  received  as  his,  if  not 
writtoi  by  him,  because  they  speak  of  themselves  as  delivered  by  Mo» 
ses,  and  kept  in  the  ark  from  his  time :  '  And  it  came  to  pass  when 
Moses  had  made  an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  this  law  in  a  book  untQ 

(8)  See  note  A  at  the  end  of  tUi  chapter,  for  a  larger  proof  of  the 
paitieiUats. 
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Uwy  were  finished,  that  Moees  commanded  the  Levites  who  bore  the 
ark  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  saying,  Take  the  book  of  the  law,  and 
pat  it  in  the  side  of  the  ariL  of  the  covenant  of  the  Lord  your  God,  that 
it  may  be  there  for  a  witness  against  thee,'  Deut.  xxxi,  24-26.  A  copy 
of  this  hock  was  also  to  be  left  with  the  king  :  '  And  it  shall  be,  when 
he  sitteth  upon  the  throne  of  his  kingdom  that  he  shall  write  him  a  copy 
of  this  law  in  a  book  oat  of  that  which  is  before  the  priests  the  Levites ; 
and  it  shall  be  with  him,  and  he  shall  read  therein  all  the  days  of  his 
Mfe,'  4kc,  Deut.  xviii,  18.  This  book  of  the  law  thus  i^peaks  of  itself, 
not  only  as  a  history  or  relation  of  what  things  were  done,  but  as  the 
standing  and  municipal  law  and  statutes  of  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  bind- 
ing  the  king  as  wdl  as  the  people.  Now  in  whatever  age  after  Moses 
this  ho6k  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  forged,  it  was  impossible  that 
it  ooukl  be  received  as  truth,  because  it  was  not  then  to  be  found  (as  it 
profeased  to  be)  either  in  the  ark  or  with  the  king,  or  any  where  else ; 
for  when  first  invented,  every  body  must  know  that  they  had  never 
heaid  of  it  before. 

^  Coold  any  man,  now  at  this  day,  invent  a  book  of  statutes  or  acts 
of  pailiament  for  England,  and  make  it  pass  upon  the  nation  as  the  only 
book  of  statutes  that  ever  they  had  known  ?  As  impossible  was  it  for 
the  bodes  of  Moses  (if  they  were  invented  in  any  age  after  Moses)  to 
have  been  received  for  what  they  declare  themselves  to  be,  viau  the  sta- 
tutes and  municipal  law  of  the  nation  of  the  Jews :  and  to  have  per- 
suaded the  Jews,  that  they  had  owned  and  acknowledged  these  books, 
all  along  firom  the  days  of  Moses,  to  that  day  in  which  they  were  first 
invented ;  that  is,  that  they  had  owned  them  before  they  had  ever  so 
much  as  heard  of  them.  Nay,  more,  the  whole  nation  must,  in  an  in- 
stanty  forget  their  former  laws  and  government,  if  they  could  receive 
these  books  as  being  their  former  laws.  And  they  could  not  otherwise 
receive  them,  because  they  vouched  themselves  so  to  be.  Let  me  adc 
the  Deists  but  one  short  question :  Was  there  ever  a  book  of  sham  laws, 
which  were  not  the  laws  of  the  nation,  palmed  upon  any  people,  since 
the  worid  began?  If  not,  with  what  face  can  they  say  this  of  the  book 
of  laws  of  the  Jews?  Why  will  they  say  that  of  them  which  they 
confen  impossible  in  any  nation,  or  among  any  people  ? 

"  Bat  they  must  be  yet  more  unreasonable.  For  the  books  of  Moses  have 
a  farther  demonstration  of  their  truth  than  even  other  law  books  have ; 
for  they  not  only  contain  the  laws,  but  give  a  historical  account  of  their 
institution,  and  the  practice  of  them  from  that  time :  as  of  the  passover, 
in  memory  of  the  death  of  the  first  bom  in  Egypt,  Num.  viii,  17,  18  : 
and  that  the  same  day,  all  the  first  bom  of  Israel,  both  of  man  and 
beaatt  were,  by  a  perpetual  law,  dedicated  to  God :  and  the  Levites  taken 
iw  an  the  fint  horn  of  the  chiklren  of  Israel.  That  Aaron's  rod, 
wbich  boddedy  was  kept  in  the  ark,  in  memory  of  the  rebelUoiit  aad 
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wonderful  destniction  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram ;  and  for  ttie  ooii- 
fiimation  of  the  priesthood  to  the  tribe  of  Levi.  As  likewise  the  pot  of 
manna,  in  memory  of  their  having  been  fed  with  it  forty  yean  in  the 
wilderness.  That  the  brazen  serpent  was  kept  (which  remained  to  the 
days  of  Hezekiah,  2  Kings  xviii,  4,)  in  memory  of  that  wonderiiil 
deliverance,  by  only  looking  upon  it,  firom  the  biting  of  the  fiery  aerpenta, 
Numbers  xxi,  9.  The  feast  of  pentecost,  in  memory  of  the  dreadful 
appearance  of  God  upon  Mount  Horeb,  dec 

^  And  beaide  these  remembrances  of  particular  actions  and  occur- 
rences, there  were  other  solemn  institutions  in  memory  of  their  deliver- 
ance out  of  Egypt,  in  the  general,  which  included  all  the  particolarB. 
As  of  the  Sabbath,  Deut.  v,  15.  Their  daOy  sacrifices  and  yearly  expia- 
tion; their  new  moons,  and  several  feasts  and  fiuAs*  So  that  there 
were  yearly,  monthly,  we^y,  daily  remembrances  and  recognitioiH<^ 
these  things. 

^  And  not  only  so,  but  the  books  of  the  same  Moses  tell  us,  that  a  par- 
ticular tribe  (of  Levi)  was  appointed  and  consecrated  by  Grod  as  his 
priests ;  by  n^ose  hands,  and  none  other,  the  sacrifices  of  the  people 
were  to  be  offered,  and  these  solemn  institutions  to  be  celebrated. 
That  it  was  death  for  any  other  to  approach  the  altar.  That  thebr  high 
priest  wore  a  glorious  mitre,  and  magnificent  robes  of  God's  own  con- 
trivance, with  the  miraculous  Urim  and  Thummim  in  his  breas^ate, 
whence  the  Divine  responses  were  given,  Num.  xxvii,  21.  lliat  at  his 
word  the  king  and  all  the  people  were  to  go  out,  and  to  come  in.  Tliat 
these  Levites  were  likewise  the  chief  judges  even  in  aU  civil  causes, 
and  that  it  was  death  to  resist  their  sentence,  Deut.  xvii,  &-18 ;  1  Chron. 
xxiii,  4.  Now  whenever  it  can  be  supposed  that  these  books  of  Moaea  were 
forged  in  some  ages  after  Moses,  it  is  impossible  they  could  have  been 
received  as  true,  unless  the  forgers  could  have  made  the  whole  nation 
believe,  that  they  had  received  these  books  from  their  fathers,  had  been 
instructed  in  them  when  they  were  children,  and  had  taught  them  to  their 
children ;  moreover,  that  they  had  all  been  circumcised,  flind  did  circum- 
cise their  children,  in  pursuance  to  what  was  commanded  in  theae  books : 
that  they  had  observed  the  yearly  passovcr,  the  weekly  Sabbath,  the  new 
moons,  and  all  these  several  feasts,  fasts,  and  ceremonies,  conrnianded  in 
these  books :  that  they  had  never  eaten  any  swine's  flesh,  or-other  meats 
prohibited  in  these  books :  that  they  had  a  magnificent  tabernacle^  with 
a  visible  priesthood  to  administer  in  it,  which  was  confined  to  the  tribe 
of  Levi ;  over  whom  was  placed  a  glorious  high  priest,  clothed  with 
great  and  mighty  prerogatives,  whose  death  only  could  deliver  those  that 
were  fled  to  the  cities  of  refuge.  Num.  xxxv,  25,  28.  And  that  these 
priests  were  their  ordinary  judges,  even  in  civil  matters :  I  say,  was  it 
possible  to  have  persuaded  a  whole  nation  of  men,  that  they  had  known 
«d  [naetiaad  all  theae  thingi  if  they  had  not  done  it  t  or,  a8oaiidy»  to 
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have  received  a  hock  for  truth,  which  said  they  had  practised  them, 
and  appealed  to  that  practice  ? 

**  But  now  let  us  descend  to  the  utmost  degree  of  supposition,  viz. 
that  these  things  were  practised,  before  these  books  of  Moses  were 
Hugged ;  and  that  those  books  did  only  impose  upon  the  nation,  in  making 
them  bdieve  that  they  had  kept  these  observances  in  memory  of  such 
and  such  things  as  were  inserted  in  those  books. 

*^  Well  then,  let  us  proceed  upon  this  supposition,  (however  groundless,) 
and  now,  will  not  the  same  impossibilities  occur,  as  in  the  former  case  ? 
For,  first,  tliis  must  suppose  that  the  Jews  kept  all  these  observances  in 
memory  of  nothing,  or  without  knowing  any  thing  of  their  original,  or 
the  reason  why  they  kept  them.  Whereas  these  very  observances  did 
express  the  ground  and  reason  of  their  being  kept,  as  the  passover,  in 
memory  of  God's  passing  over  the  children  of  the  Israelites,  in  that 
night  wherein  he  slew  all  the  first  born  of  Egypt,  and  so  of  the  rest. 

^But,  secondly,  let  us  suppose,  contrary  both  to  reason  and  matter  of 
fact,  that  the  Jews  did  not  know  any  reason  at  all  why  they  kept  these 
observances ;  yet  was  it  possible  to  put  it  upon  them — that  they  had 
kept  tnese  observances  in  memory  of  what  they  had  never  heard  of 
before  that  day,  whensoever  you  will  suppose  that  these  books  of  Moses 
were  first  forged  ?  For  example,  suppose  I  should  now  forge  some 
romantic  story  of  strange  things  done  a  thousand  years  ago ;  and,  in 
Gonfirmation  of  this,  should  endeavour  to  persuade  the  Christian  world 
that  they  had  all  along,  from  that  day  to  this,  kept  the  first  day  of  th9 
wedc  in  memory  of  such  a  hero,  an  Apollonius,  a  Barcosbas,  or  a 
Mohammed ;  and  had  all  been  baptized  in  his  name ;  and  swore  by 
bis  name,  and  upon  that  very  book  (which  I  had  then  forged,  and  which 
tiiey  never  saw  before,)  in  their  public  judicatures ;  that  this  book  was 
their  Gospel  and  law,  which  they  had  ever  since  that  time,  these  thou- 
■and  years  past,  universally  received  and  owned,  and  none  other.  I 
would  ask  any  Deist,  whether  he  thinks  it  possible  that  such  a  cheat 
could  pass,  or  such  a  legend  be  received  as  the  Gospel  of  Christians ; 
and  that  they  could  be  made  believe  that  they  never  had  any  other 
Gospel? 

^Let  roe  give  one  very  familiar  example  more  in  this  case.  There 
is  the  Stonehenge  in  Salisbury  Plain,  every  body  knows  it ;  and  yet  none 
knows  the  reason  why  those  great  stones  were  set  there,  or  by  whom, 
or  in  memory  of  what. 

''Now,  suppose  I  should  write  a  book  to-morrow,  and  tell  them  that 
these  stones  were  set  up  by  Hercules,  Polyphemus,  or  Garagantua,  in 
memory  of  such  and  such  of  their  actions.  And  for  a  farther  con- 
firmation  of  this,  should  say  in  this  book,  that  it  was  written  at  the  time 
when  snch  actions  were  done,  and  by  the  very  actors  themselves,  or 
eye  witnesses.    And  that  this  book  had  been  received  as  truth,  aad 
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fjpioted  by  authors  of  the  great^^Vvpati^tion  in  all  ages  since.  More- 
over  that  this  book  was  well  known  in  England,  and  enjoined  by  act  of 
parliament  to  be  taught  our  children,  and  that  we  did  teach  it  to  our 
children,  and  had  been  taught  it  ourselves  when  we  were  children.  I 
ask  any  Deist,  whether  he  thinks  this  could  pass  upon  England  ?  and 
whether,  if  I,  or  any  other  should  insist  upon  it,  we  should  not,  instead 
of  being  believed,  be  sent  to  Bedlam  ? 

<^  Now,  let  us  compare  this  with  the  Stoneheage,  as  I  may  call  it,  or 
twelve  great  stones  set  up  at  Gilgal,  which  is  told  in  the  fourth  chapter 
of  Joshua.  There  it  is  said,  verse  6,  that  the  reason  why  they  wore 
set  up  was,  that  when  their  children  in  after  ages,  should  ask  the  mean- 
ing of  it,  it  should  be  told  them. 

^'  And  the  thing  in  memory  of  which  they  were  set  up^  was  such  as 
could  not  possibly  be  imposed  upon  that  nation,  at  that  time  when  it  was 
said  to  be  done ;  it  was  as  wonderful  and  miraculous  as  their  passage 
through  the  Red  Sea. 

^  For  notice  was  given  to  the  Israelites  the  day  before,  of  this  great 
luirade  to  be  done,  Josh,  iii,  5.  It  was  done  at  noon-day  before  the 
whole  nation.  And  when  the  waters  of  Jordan  were  divided,  it  was  not 
at  any  low  ebb,  but  at  the  time  when  that  river  overflowed  all  his  banks, 
verse  15.  And  it  was  done,  not  by  winds,  or  in  length  of  time  which 
winds  must  take  to  do  it ;  but  all  on  the  sudden,  as  soon  as  the  <  feet  of 
the  priests  that  bare  the  ark  were  dipped  in  the  brim  of  the  water,  then 
the  waters  which  came  down  from  above,  stood  and  rose  up  upon  a 
heap,  very  far  from  the  city  Adam,  that  is  beside  Zaretan ;  and  those 
that  came  down  toward  the  sea  of  the  plain,  even  the  Salt  sea,  fidled, 
and  were  cut  off:  and  the  people  passed  over,  right  against  Jericho. 
The  priests  stood  in  the  midst  of  Jordan  tiU  all  the  armies  of  Israel  had 
passed  over.  And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  priests  that  bare  the  ark  of 
the  covenant  of  the  Lord  were  come  up  out  of  the  midst  of  Jordan,  and 
(he  soles  of  the  priests'  feet  were  lift  up  upon  the  dry  land,  that  the 
waters  of  Jordan  returned  into  their  place,  and  flowed  over  all  his 
banks  as  they  did  before.  And  the  people  came  out  of  Jordan  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  first  month,  and  encamped  in  Gilgal  on  the  east  border 
of  Jericho,  and  those  twelve  stones  which  they  took  out  of  Jordan  did 
Joshua  pitch  in  Gilgal.  And  he  spake  unto  the  children  of  Israd,  say- 
ing, When  your  children  shall  ask  their  fathers  in  time  to  come,  saying. 
What  mean  these  stones  ?  Then  shall  ye  let  your  chiklren  know,  saying, 
Israel  came  over  this  Jordan  on  dry  land.  For  the  Lord  your  God  dried 
up  the  waters  of  Jordan  from  before  you,  until  ye  were  passed  over ;  as 
the  Lord  your  God  did  to  the  Red  Sea,  which  he  dried  up  from  befinre 
us,  until  we  Were  gone  over,  that  all  the  people  of  the  earth  might  know 
the  hand  of  the  Lord,  that  it  is  mighty  :  that  ye  might  fear  the  Loid 
your  God  for  ever.'  Chafi.  it,  firom  verse  18. 
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^Nowy  to  form  our  argument,  K  us  suppose  tiiat  there  never  was 
any  such  thing  as  thi^  passage  over  Jordan ;  that  these  stones  at  Gilgal 
were  set  up  upon  some  other  occasion,  in  some  afler  age ;  and  then,  that 
some  designing  man  invented  this  book  of  Joshua,  and  said  that  it  was 
written  by  Joshua  at  that  time,  and  gave  this  stonage  at  Gilgal,  for  a 
teatunony  of  the  truth  of  it ;  would  not  every  body  say  to  him.  We  know 
the  stonage  at  Gilgal,  but  we  never  heard  before  of  this  reason  for  it, 
nor  of  this  book  of  Joshua.  Where  has  it  been  all  this  while  ?  And 
where,  and  how  came  you,  after  so  many  ages,  to  find  it  ?  Beside,  this 
book  tells  us,  that  this  passage  over  Jordan  was  ordained  to  be  taught 
our  chikiren,  from  age  to  age ;  and,  therefore,  that  they  were  always  to 
be  instructed  in  the  meaning  of  that  stonage  at  Gilgal,  as  a  memorial  of 
it.  But  we  were  never  taught  it,  when  we  were  children ;  nor  did  ever 
teach  our  children  any  such  thing.  And  it  is  not  likely  that  it  could 
have  been  forgotten,  while  so  remaricable  a  stonage  did  continue,  which 
was  set  up  for  that  and  no  other  end ! 

**•  And  if^  for  the  reasons  before  given,  no  such  impoation  could  be 
pot  upon  us  as  to  the  stonage  in  Salisbury  Plain ;  how  much  lees  could 
it  be  to  the  stonage  at  Gilgal  t 

^  And  i^  where  we  know  not  the  reason  of  a  bare  naked  monument, 
nch  a  sham  reason  cannot  be  imposed,  how  much  more  is  it  impossible 
to  in^ose  upon  us  in  actions  and  observances,  which  we  celebrate  in 
memory  of  particular  passages  ?  How  impossible  to  make  us  forget  those 
passages  which  we  daily  commemorate ;  and  persuade  us  that  we  bad 
always  kept  such  institutions  in  memory  of  what  we  never  heard  of 
before ;  that  is,  that  we  knew  it  before  we  knew  it !" 

This  able  reasoning  has  never  been  refuted,  nor  can  be ;  and  if  the 
bodu  of  the  law  must  have  been  written  by  Moses,  it  is  as  easy  to  prove 
that  Moses  himself  could  not  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  have  deceived 
the  pe(^e  by  an  imposture,  and  a  pretence  of  miraculous  attestations, 
in  order,  like  some  later  lawgivers  among  the  heathens,  to  bring  the 
poople  more  willingly  to  submit  to  his  institutions.  The  very  instances 
of  miracle  he  gives,  rendered  this  impossible.  **  Suppose,"  says  the 
nme  writer,  ^  any  man  should  pretend,  that  yesterday  he  divided  the 
Hiames,  in  presence  of  all  the  people  of  London,  and  carried  the  whole 
city,  men,  women,  and  children,  over  to  Southwark,  on  dry  land,  the 
waters  standing  like  walls  on  both  sides :  I  say,  it  Ib  morally  impossible 
that  he  could  persuade  the  people  of  London,  that  this  was  true,  when 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  could  contradict  him,  and  say,  that  this 
a  notorious  falsehood,  for  that  they  had  not  seen  the  Thames  so 
nor  had  gone  over  on  dry  land. 

^  As  to  Moses,  I  suppose  it  will  be  allowed  me,  that  he  could  not  have 
penuaded  900,000  men,  that  he  had  brought  them  out  of  Egjrpt,  through 
the  Red  Sea;  fed  them  forty  yeaisiwithoatbnidy  by  miraoidoatmaaBa, 
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and  the  other  matters  of  fact,  xeeoided  in  his  books,  if  they  had  not 

berai  true.   Because  every  man's  senses  that  was  then  alive  must  have 

contradicted  it.     And  therefore  he  must  have  imposed  upon'  all  their 

senses,  if  he  could  have  made  them  believe  it,  when  it  was  false  and 

no  such  things  done. 

^  From  the  same  reason,  it  was  equally  impossible  for  him  td  have 
made  them  receive  his  five  books  as  truth,  and  not  to  have  rejected 
them  as  a  manifest  imposture,  which  told  of  all  these  things  as  done 
before  their  eyes,  if  they  had  not  been  so  done.  See  how  positively  he 
speaks  to  them,  Deut.  xi,  2,  to  verse  8  :  <  And  know  you  this  day,  for  I 
speak  not  with  your  children,  which  have  not  known,  and  which  have 
not  seen  the  chastisement  of  the  Lord  your  God,  his  greatness,  his 
mighty  hand,  and  his  stretched-out  arm,  and  his  miracles,  and  his  acts, 
which  he  did  in  the  midst  of  Egypt,  unto  Pharaoh  the  king  of  Egypt, 
and  unto  aU  his  land,  and  what  he  did  unto  the  army  of  Egypt,  unto  their 
horses,  and  to  their  chariots ;  how  he  made  the  water  of  the  Red  Sea 
to  overflow  them  as  they  pursued  after  you ;  and  how  the  Lord  hath 
destroyed  them  unto  this  day :  And  what  he  did  unto  you  in  the  wilder- 
ness, until  ye  came  unto  this  place ;  and  what  he  did  unto  Dathan  and 
Abiram,  the  sons  of  Eliah,  the  son  of  Reuben,  how  the  earth  opened  her 
mouth  and  swallowed  them  up,  and  their  households,  and  their  tents,  and 
all  the  substance  that  was  in  their  possession,  in  the  midst  of  all  Israd. 
But  your  eyes  have  seen  all  the  great  acts  of  the  Lord,  which  he 
did,'  dec. 

"  From  hence  we  must  suppose  it  impossible  that  these  books  of 
Moses  (if  an  imposture)  could  have  been  invented  and  put  upon  the 
people  who  were  then  alive  when  all  these  things  were  said  to  be  done." 

By  these  arguments  (9)  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  die  books 
of  Moses  are  established ;  and  as  to  those  of  the  prophets,  which,  with 
some  predictions  in  the  writings  of  Moses,  comprise  the  prophetic 
branch  of  the  evidence  of  the  Divine  authority  of  the  revelations  they 
contain,  it  can  be  proved  both  from  Jewish  tradition,  the  list  of  Josephus, 
the  Greek  translation,  and  from  their  being  quoted  by  ancient  writers, 
that  they  existed  many  ages  before  several  of  those  events  occurred,  to 
which  we  shall  refer  in  the  proper  place  as  eminent  and  unequivocal 
instances  of  prophetic  accomplishment.    This  part  of  the  argument  will 

(9)  Tho  reasoning  of  Leilie,  so  incontrovertible  as  to  the  four  last  books  of 
the  Pentateuch,  does  not  so  fullj  apply  to  tho  book  of  Genesis.  Few,  howeTsr, 
will  dispute  tho  genuineness  of  this,  if  that  of  the  other  books  of  Mosos  be  cob. 
ceded.  That  the  book  of  Genesis  must  haye  been  written  prior  to  the  other  books 
of  the  Pentateuch  is,  however,  certain,  for  Exodus  constantly  refers  to  events 
nowhere  recorded  but  in  the  book  of  Genesis ;  and  without  the  book  of  Greneeis, 
the  abrupt  commeneeoient  of  Exodus  would  have  bv^en  as  unintelligible  to  the 
Jews  as  it  would  be  to  us.  The  Pentatouch  must  therefore  be  oonndeired  as 
book,  under  five  divinoBii  having  a  mataal  ooherence  and  dependsnoo. 
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therefore  be  also  sufficiently  estafaliriied :  the  prophecy  will  be  shown  to 
have  been  delivered  long  before  the  event,  and  the  event  will  be  proved 
to  be  a  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy.  A  more  minute  examination  of  the 
date  of  the  prophetic  books  rather  belongs  to  those  who  write  expressly 
on  the  canon  of  Scripture. 

The  same  author  from  whom  we  have  already  largely  quoted,  {Leslie^) 
applies  his  celelMrated  four  rules  for  determining  the  truth  of  matters  of 
iact  in  general,  with  equal  force  to  the  facts  of  the  Gospel  history  as  to 
those  contained  in  the  Mosaic  writings.  The  rules  are,  '*  1.  That  the 
matter  of  fiict  be  such,  as  that  men's  outward  senses,  their  eyes  and  ears, 
may  be  judges  of  it. — ^2.  That  it  be  done  publicly  in  the  face  of  the 
world. — 8.  That  not  only  public  monuments  be  kept  up  in  memory  of 
it,  but  some  outward  actions  be  performed. — 4.  That  such  monuments 
and  such  actions  and  observances  be  instituted,  and  do  commence  from 
the  time  that  the  matter  of  fact  was  done." 

We  have  seen  the  manner  in  which  these  rules  are  applied  to  the 
books  of  Moses.     The  author  thus  applies  them  to  the  Gospel : — 

M I  come  now  to  ^ow,  that  as  in  the  matters  of  fact  of  Moses,  so 

likewise  all  these  four  marks  do  meet  in  the  matters  of  fact  which  are 

recorded  in  the  Grospel  of  our  blessed  Saviour.     And  my  work  herein 

will  be  the  shorter,  because  all  that  is  said  before  of  Moses  and  his  books, 

is  every  way  as  applicable  to  Christ  and  his  Gospel.     His  works  and 

his  miracles  are  there  said  to  be  done  publicly  in  the  face  of  the  world, 

as  he  argued  to  his  accusers,  *  I  spake  openly  to  the  world,  and  in  secret 

have  I  said  nothing,'  John  xviii,  20.     It  is  told.  Acts  ii,  41,  that  three 

thousand  at  one  time,  and  Acts  iv,  4,  that  above  five  thousand  at  ano 

ther  time,  were  converted  upon  conviction  of  what  themselves  had  seen, 

what  had  been  done  publicly  before  their  eyes,  wherein  it  was  impossible 

to  have  imposed  upon  them.     Therefore  here  were  the  two  first  rules 

before  mentioned. 

**  Then  for  the  two  second :  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  were 

instituted  as  perpetual  memorials  of  these  things ;  and  they  were  not 

instituted  in  afler  ages,  but  at  the  very  time  when  these  things  were  said 

to  be  done ;  and  have  been  observed  without  interruption,  in  all  agen 

throogh  the  whole  Christian  world,  down  aU  the  way  from  that  time  to 

this.    And  Christ  himself  did  ordain  apostles  and  other  ministers  of  his 

Gospdf  to  preach  and  administer  the  sacraments ;  and  to  govern  his 

Church  :  and  that  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world,  Matt,  xviii, 

20.     Accordingly,  they  have  continued  by  regular  succession  to  this 

day :  and  no  doubt  ever  shall  while  the  earth  shall  last.     So  that  the 

Christian  clergy  are  as  notorious  a  matter  of  fact*  as  the  tribe  of  Levi 

among  the  Jews.     And  the  Gospel  is  as  much  a  law  to  the  Christians, 

Si  the  book  of  Moses  to,  the  Jews :  and  it  being  part  of  the  matters  of 

bet  idated  in  the  Gospel^  that  such  an  order  of  men  were  ap^\n\»Ck 
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byChrifltyandtocoHtiiiue  totheendof  theworid;  consequentlfyif  the 
Gospel  was  a  fiction,  and  invonted  (as  it  must  be)  in  some  ages  after 
Christ ;  then,  at  that  time  when  it  was  first  invented,  there  could  be  no 
sachorder  of  clergy,  as  derived  themselves  firom  the  institution  of  Christ ; 
which  must  give  the  lie  to  the  Gospel,  and  demonstrate  the  whole  to  be 
hUae.  And  the  matters  of  fact  of  Christ  being  pressed  to  be  true,  no 
otherwise  than  as  there  was  at  that  time,  (whenever  the  Deists  willsi^ 
pose  the  Gospel  to  be  forged,)  not  only  public  sacraments  of  Christ's 
institution,  but  an  order  of  clergy,  likewise,  of  his  appointment  to  ad- 
minister them :  and  it  being  impossible  there  could  be  any  such  things 
before  they  were  invented,  it  is  as  impossible  that  they  should  be  re- 
ceived when  invented.  And  therefore,  by  what  was  said  above,  it  wan 
as  impossible  to  have  imposed  upon  mankind  in  this  matter,  by  invent- 
ing of  it  in  after  ages,  as  at  the  time  when  those  things  were  said  to 
be  done. 

^  The  matters  of  fact  of  Mohammed,  or  what  is  fabled  of  the  heathen 
deities,  do  all  want  some  of  the  aforesaid  four  rules,  whereby  the  cer- 
tainty of  matters  of  fact  is  demonstrated.  First,  for  Mohanuned,  he 
pretended  to  no  miracles,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  Alcoran,  c  6,  dsc ;  and 
those  which  are  commonly  told  of  him  pass  among  the  Mohammedans 
themselves  but  as  legendary  fables ;  and,  as  such,  are  rejected  by  tiie 
wise  and  learned  among  them :  as  the  legends  of  their  saints  are  in  the 
Church  of  Rome.     See  Dr.  Prideaux's  Life  of  Mohammed,  page  84. 

**  But,  in  the  next  place,  those  which  are  told  of  him  do  all  want  the 
two  first  rules  before  mentioned.  For  his  pretended  converse  with 
the  moon;  his  Mersa,  or  night  journey  from  Mecca  to  Jerusalem, 
and  thence  to  heaven,  dec,  were  not  performed  before  any  body.  We 
have  only  his  own  word  for  them.  And  they  are  as  groundless  as  the 
delusions  of  the  Fox  or  Muggleton  among  ourselves.  The  same  is 
to  be  said  (in  the  second  place)  of  the  fables  of  the  heathen  gods,  of 
Mercury's  stealing  sheep,  Jupiter's  turning  himself  into  a  bull,  and  the 
like ;  beside  the  folly  and  unworthiness  of  such  senseless  pretended 
miracles. 

*^  It  is  true  the  heathen  deities  had  their  priests  :  they  had  likewise 
feasts,  games,  and  other  puUic  institutions  in  memory  of  them.  But  all 
these  want  the  fourth  mark,  viz.  that  such  priesthood  and  institutions 
should  commence  from  the  time  that  such  things  as  they  commemorate 
were  said  to  be  done ;  otherwise  they  cannot  secure  after  ages'  from 
the  imposture,  by  detecting  it,  at  the  time  when  first  invented,  as  hath 
been  argued  before.  But  the  Bacchanalia,  and  other  heathen  feasts, 
were  instituted  many  ages  after  what  was  reported  of  these  gods  was 
said  to  be  done,  and  therefore  can  be  no  proof.  And  the  priests  of 
Bacchus,  Apollo,  dec,  were  not  ordained  by  these  supposed  gods ;  but 
were  appointed  by  othens  in  after  ages,  only  in  honour  to  them.  ^  And 
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therolbre  these  orden  of  priests  are  no  eyidenco  to  the  matters  of  fact 
which  are  reported  of  their  gods. 

^Now  to  apply  what  has  been  said.  You  may  challenge  all  the 
DfdiatB  in  the  world  to  show  any  action  that  is  fabulous,  which  has 
aU  the  four  rules  or  marks  before  mentioned.  No,  it  is  impossible. 
And  (to  resume  a  little  what  is  spoken  to  before)  the  histories  of  Ex- 
odus and  the  Groepel  never  could  have  been  received,  if  they  had  not 
been  true ;  because  the  institution  of  the  priesthood  of  Levi,  and  of 
Christ ;  of  the  Sabbath,  the  Passover,  of  Circumcision,  of  Baptism, 
and  the  Lord's  Supper,  dec,  are  there  related,  as  descending  all  the 
way  down  from  those  times,  without  interruption.  And  it  is  full  as 
impossible  to  persuade  men  that  they  had  been  circumcised  or  bap- 
tised,  had  circumcised  or  baptized  their  children,  celebrated  passovcrs. 
sabbaths,  sacraments,  dec,  under  the  government  and  administration 
of  a  certain  order  of  priests,  if  they  had  done  none  of  these  things,  as 
to  make  them  believe  that  they  had  gone  through  seas  upon  dry  land, 
seen  the  dead  raised,  dec.  And  without  believing  these,  it  was  ini- 
poflsible  that  either  the  Law  or  the  Gospel  could  have  been  received. 

^And  the  truth  of  the  matters  of  fact  of  Exodus  and  the  Gospel,  be- 
ing no  otherwise  pressed  upon  men,  than  as  they  have  practised  such 
public  institutions,  it  is  appealing  to  the  senses  of  mankind  for  the 
truth  of  them ;  and  makes  it  impossible  for  any  to  have  invented  such 
stories  in  afler  ages,  without  a  palpable  detection  of  the  cheat  when  first 
invented ;  as  impossible  as  to  have  imposed  upon  the  senses  of  mankind. 
at  the  time  when  such  pubhc  matters  of  fact  were  said  to  be  done."  (1) 

But  other  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel  history,  beside  that 
which  arises  from  this  convincing  reasoning,  may  be  adduced. 

In  the  first  place,  the  narrative  of  the  evangelists,  as  to  the  actions, 
dec,  of  Christ,  cannot  be  rejected  without  renouncing  aU  faith  in  his- 
tory,  any  more  thai^  to  deny  that  he  really  existed. 

'^  We  have  the  same  reason  to  believe  that  the  evangelists  have  given 
us  a  true  history  of  the  life  and  transactions  of  Jesvs,  as  we  have  that 
Xenophon  and  Plato  have  given  us  a  faithful  and  just  narrative  of  the 
character  and  doctrines  of  the  exceUent  Socbates.  The  sacred 
writers  were,  in  every  respect,  qualified  for  giving  a  real  circuni- 
stantial  detail  of  the  life  and  religion  of  the  person  whose  memoirs  they 
have  transmitted  down  to  us.  They  were  the  select  companions  and 
familiar  friends  of  the  hero  of  their  story.  They  had  free  and  liberal 
access  to  him  at  all  times.  They  attended  his  public  discourses,  and  in 
his  moments  ofretirement  he  unbosomed  his  whole  soul  to  them  without 
disguise.     They  were  daily  witnesses  of  his  sincerity  and  goodness  of 

(1)  See  Note  B  nt  tbo  end  of  this  chapter,  in  which  the  same  kind  of  arjpiment 
m  aiastgated  by  the  miraetiloiis  gift  of  tongues. 
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h^art.     They  were  spectators  of  die  amaziiig  operatioiis  he  perfiNrmed 
and  of  the  silent  unostentatious  manner  in  which  he  performed  them. 
In  private  he  explained  to  them  the  doctrines  of  his  religion  in  the  mstt 
familiar,  endearing  converse,  and  gradually  initiated  them  into  the  piiii- 
ciples  of  his  Gospel,  as  their  Jewish  prejudices  admitted.     Same  of 
these  writers  were  his  inseparable  aMendanUj  from  the  conmiencemeot 
of  his  public  ministry  to  his  death,  and  could  give  the  world  as  true  tni 
faithful  a  narrative  of  his  character  and  instructions,  as  Xenophon  was 
enabled  to  publish  of  the  life  and  philosophy  of  Socrates.     If  Plato 
hath  been  in  every  respect  qualified  to  compose  an  historical  account 
of  the  behaviour  of  his  master  in  his  imprisonment ;  of  the  philosoplik 
discourses  he  addressed  to  his  friends  before  he  drank  the  poisoDoas 
bowl ;  as  he  constantly  attended  him  in  those  unhappy  scenes ;  was 
present  at  those  mournful  interviews ;  (2) — in  like  manner  was  the 
Apostle  John  fitted  for  compiling  a  just  and  genuine  narration  of  the 
last  consolatory  discourses  our  Lord  deUvered  to  his  dejected  foUowoa, 
a  little  before  his  last  sufferings,  and  of  the  unhappy  exit  he  madoy  with 
its  attendant  circumstances,  of  which  he  was  a  personal  spectator. 
The  foundation  of  these  things  cannot  be  invalidated,  without  invali- 
dating ihe  faith  of  history.     No  writers  have  enjoyed  more  propitioat» 
few  have  ever  enjoyed  such  favourable  opportunities  for  publishing /ml 
accounts  of  persons  and  things  as  the  evangelists.     Most  of  the  Grfsdk 
and  Roman  historians  lived  long  after  the  persons  they  immortalize,  and 
the  events  they  record.   The  sacred  writers  commemorate  actions  they 
S€tWy  discourses  they  heardy  persecutions  they  supported  ;  describe  cha- 
racters with  which  they  were  familiarly  conversant,  and  transactioiw 
and  scenes  in  which  they  themselves  were  intimately  interested.     The 
pages  of  their  history  are  impressed  with  every  feature  of  credibiKty : 
an  artless  simplicity  characterizes  all  their  writings.     Nothing  can  be 
farther  from  vain  ostentation  and  popular  applause.    No  studied  arts  to 
dress  up  a  cunningly  devised  fable.     No  vain  declamation  t^fier  any 
miracle  of  our  Saviour  they  relate.     They  record  these  astonishing 
operations  with  the  same  dispassionate  coolness,  as  if  they  had  been 
common  transactions,  without  that  ostentatious  rhodomontade  which 
enthusiasts  and  impostors  universally  employ.     They  give  us  a  plain, 
unadorned  narration  of  these  amazing  feats  of  supernatural  power—- 
saying  nothing  previously  to  raise  our  expectation,  or  after  their  per- 
formance breaking  forth  into  any  exclamation — but  leaving  the  reader 
to  draw  the  conclusion.     The  writers  of  these  books  are  distinguished 
above  all  the  authors  who  ever  wrote  accounts  of  persons  and  things, 

(2)  Quid  dicam  do  Socrate^  (says  Cicero,)  cujus  morti  illachrymari  soleo,  P2«- 
tonem  legens. — De  Natura  Dearum,  p.  339,  Edit.  Daviea,  1723. — Soe  also  Plat«^ 
PhiBdo,  pasfim,  particularly  pages  311,  313. — Edit.  Forster,  Ozon.  1741. 
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for  their  Bincerity  and  integrity.  EntkunasU  &nd  impasiors  never  pro- 
daim  to  the  world  the  weakness  of  their  understanding,  and  the  defects 
of  their  character.   The  evangelists  honestly  acquaint  the  reader  with 
the  hwness  of  their  station,  the  indigence  of  their  circumstances,  the 
itneteracy  of  their  national  prejudices,  their  dtiQneM  of  apprehension, 
Iheir  tDeakness  of  faith,  their  ambitious  views,  and  the  warm  contentions 
they  agitated  among  themselves.     They  even  tell  us  how  they  basely 
destrted  their  Master,  by  a  shameful  precipitate  flight,  when  he  was 
seized  by  his  enemies ;  and  that  (tfter  his  crucifixion,  they  had  all  again 
returned  to  their  former  secular  employments — ^for  ever  resigning  all 
the  hopes  they  had  once  fondly  cherished,  and  abandoning  the  cause  in 
which  they  had  so  long  been  engaged,  notwithstanding  all  the  proofs 
which  had  been  exhibited,  and  the  conviction  they  had  before  enter- 
tained, that  Jesus  was  the  Jlfe^^to^  and  that  his  religion  was  from  God. 
A  fiuthful  picture  this,  held  up  to  the  reader,  for  him  to  contemplate  the 
true  features  of  the  writer's  mind.    Such  men  as  these  were  as  far  from 
being  deceived  themselves,  as  they  were  incapable  of  imposing  a  false- 
hood  upon  others.     The  sacred  regard  they  had  for  truth  appears  in 
every  thing  they  relate.    They  mention,  with  many  afiecting  circum- 
stances,  the  obstinate,  unreasonable  incredulity  of  one  of  their  asso- 
ciates— not  convinced  but  by  ocular  and  sensMe  demonstration.  They 
might  have  concealed  from  the  world  their  own  faults  and  follies-— or  if 
they  had  chosen  to  mention  them,  might  have  alleged  plausible  reasons 
to  soften  and  extenuate  them.    But  they  related,  without  disguise,  events 
and  facts  just  as  they  happened,  and  left  them  to  speak  their  own  Ian- 
goage.  So  that  to  reject  a  history  thus  circumstanced,  and  impeach  the 
veracity  of  writers  furnished  with  these  qualifications  for  giving  the 
jostest  accounts  of  personal  characters  and  transactions,  which  they 
enjoyed  the  best  opportunity  for  accurately  observing  and  knowing,  is 
an  afifront  ofiered  to  the  reason  and  understanding  of  mankind ;  a  sole- 
cism against  the  laws  of  truth  and  history,  which  would,  with  equal  rea- 
son, lead  men  to  disbelieve  every  thing  related  in  HERonorus,  Thucy- 
DiDEs,  DiODOBUs  SicuLus,  LivT,  and  Tacitus  ;  to  confound  aU  history 
with  faUe  and  fiction ;  truth  with  falsehood,  and  veracity  with  impos- 
ture ;  and  not  to  credit  any  thing  how  well  soever  attested ; — that  there 
were  such  kings  as  the  Stuarts^  or  such  places  as  Paris  and  Rome, 
because  we  are  not  indulged  with  ocular  conviction  of  them.  The  truth 
of  the  Gospel  history  [independent  of  the  question  of  the  inspiration  of 
the  sacred  writers]  rests  upon  the  same  basis  with  the  truth  of  other 
ancient  books,  and  its  pretensions  are  to  be  impartially  examined  by  the 
•ame  rules  by  which  we  judge  of  the  credibility  of  all  other  historical 
monuments.     And  if  we  compare  the  merit  of  the  sacred  writers,  as 
Maioriansj  with  that  of  other  writers,  we  shall  be  convinced,  that  they 
are  inferior  to  none  who  ever  wrote,  either  with  regard  to  k$ioiUedge  of 
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penonif  acquamkmee  with  faniiy  candour  of  mindj  and  reoerenoe  fir 
CmfA."    (Harwood's  IntroducHon  to  the  New  TMa$iiefU.) 

A  second  source  of  evidence  to  the  truth  of  the  history  c^  the  evan- 
gelists, may  he  hrought  from  the  testimonies  of  adversaries  and  het- 
thens  to  the  leading  facts  which  they  record. 

No  public  contradiction  of  this  history  was  ever  put  forth  by  the 
Jewish  rulers  to  stop  the  progress  of  a  hateful  religion,  though  th^  had 
every  motive  to  contradict  it,  both  in  justification  of  themsdves,  who 
were  publicly  charged  as  "  murderers**  of  the  "  Just  One,"  and  to  pre- 
serve  the  people  from  the  infection  of  the  spreading  delusion.  No  such 
contradiction  has  been  handed  down,  and  none  is  adverted  to  or  quoted 
by  any  ancient  writer.  This  silence  is  not  unimportant  evidence ; 
but  the  direct  testimonies  to  the  facts  are  numerous  and  important. 

We  have  already  quoted  the  testimonies  of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius 
to  the  existence  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Founder  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  of  his  crucifixion  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and  during  the  proctu 
ratorship  of  Pontius  Pilate,  the  time  in  which  the  evangelists  place 
that  event.  Other  references  to  heathen  authors,  who  incidentally 
allude  to  Christ,  his  religion,  and  foUowers,  might  be  given  ;  such  ms 
Martial,  Juvenal,  Epictetus,  Trajan,  the  younger  Pliny,  Adrian,  Apu- 
leius,  Lucian  of  Samosata,  and  others ;  some  of  whom  also  afford  tes- 
timonies to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  at  the  time,  and  in  the  cir- 
cumstances predicted  by  our  Saviour,  and  to  the  antiquity  and  genu- 
ineness of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.  But  as  it  is  well  ob- 
served by  the  learned  Lardner,  in  his  ^  Collection  of  Jewish  and  Hea- 
then Testimonies,"  (vol.  iv,  p.  330,)  <<  Among  all  the  testimonies  to 
Christianity  which  we  have  met  with  in  the  first  ages,  none  are  more 
valuable  and  important  than  the  testimonies  of  those  learned  philoso- 
phers who  wrote  against  us ;  Celsus,  in  the  second  century,  Poi- 
PHYRY  and  HiERocLES  in  the  third,  and  Julian  in  the  fourth."  Re- 
ferring  to  Lardner  for  full  information  on  this  point,  a  brief  exhibi- 
tion of  the  admissions  of  these  adversaries  will  be  satisfactory. 

Cblsvs  wrote  against  Christianity  not  much  above  one  handled 
and  thirty  years  afler  our  Lord's  ascension,  and  his  books  were  an- 
swered by  the  celebrated  Origen.  The  following  is  a  summary  of 
the  references  of  this  writer  to  the  Gospel  history,  by  Leland.  {Answer 
to  Christianity  as  old  as  the  Creation^  vol.  ii,  c.  5.)  The  passages  at 
large  may  Ije  seen  in  Lardner's  Testimonies. 

Celsus,  a  most  bitter  enemy  of  Christianity,  who  began  in  the  second 
century,  produces  many  passages  out  of  the  Gospels.  He  represents 
Jesus  to  have  lived  but  a  few  years  ago.  He  meutions  his  being  bom 
of  a  virgin;  the  angel's  appearing  to  Joseph  on  occasion  of  Mary's 
being  with  child ;  the  star  that  appeared  at  hb  birth ;  the  wise  men  that 
came  to  worship  him  when  an  infimt ;  and  Herod's  massacreing  the 
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cfaiUren;  Joseph's  fleeing  witii  the  child  into  Egypt  by  the  admoni. 
Cioii  of  an  angd ;  the  Holy  Ghost  descending  on  Jesus  like  a  doye 
when  he  was  baptized  by  John,  and  the  voice  from  heaven  declaring 
him  to  be  lie  San  of  God ;  his  going  about  with  his  disciples,  his  heal- 
ing the  sick  and  lame,  and  raising  the  dead ;  his  foretelling  his  own 
sufierings  and  resurrection ;  his  being  betrayed  and  forsaken  by  his 
own  disciples ;  his  suffering  both  of  his  own  accord  and  in  obedience 
to  his  heavenly  Father ;  his  grief  and  trouble,  and  his  praying.  Father j 
ifUbe  poo$Mef  Ut  Ms  cup  pan  from  me  !  the  ignominious  treatment 
he  met  with ;  the  robe  that  was  put  upon  him,  the  crown  of  thorns, 
the  reed  put  into  his  hand ;  his  drinking  vinegar  and  gaU,  and  his  be- 
ing  scourged  and  crucified ;  his  being  seen  after  his  resurrection  by  a 
(anaticai  woman,  (as  he  calls  her,  meaning  Mary  Magdalene,)  and  by 
his  own  companions  and  disciples ;  his  showing  them  his  hands  that 
were  pierced,  the  marks  of  his  punishment.  He  also  mentions  the 
angels  being  seen  at  his  sepulchre,  and  that  some  said  it  wad  one  an- 
gdy  others,  that  it  was  two ;  by  which  he  hints  at  the  seeming  varia- 
kicm  in  the  accounts  given  oi  it  by  the  evangelists. 

**  It  is  troe,  he  mentions  aU  these  things  only  with  a  design  to  ridicule 
and  expose  them.  But  they  furnish  us  with  an  uncontested  proof,  that 
the  Gospel  was  then  extant.  Accordingly  he  expressly  teDs  the  Chris- 
tiansy  Thtwe  things  we  have  produced  out  of  yoUr  own  writings,  p.  106. 
Ajid  he  all  along  supposeth  them  to  have  been  written  by  Christ's  own 
itiseiples,  that  lived  and  conversed  with  him ;  though  he  pretends  they 
feigned  many  things  for  the  honour  of  their  Master,  p.  69,  70.  And 
lie  pretends,  thai  he  could  teU  many  other  things  relative  to  Jesus,  beside 
those  things  thai  were  written  of  him  by  his  own  disciples ;  but  that  Jut 
jeSUngly  passed  by  them,  p.  67.  We  may  conclude  from  his  expres- 
Bons,  both  that  he  was  sensible  that  these  accounts  were  written  by 
Christ's  own  disciples,  (and  indeed  he  never  pretends  to  contest  this,) 
ind  that  he  was  not  able  to  produce  any  contrary  accounts  to  invali- 
late  them,  as  he  certainly  would  have  done,  if  it  had  been  in  his 
9omer :  since  no  man  ever  wrote  with  greater  virulence  against  Chris. 
tianity  than  he.  And  indeed,  how  was  it  possible  for  ten  or  eleven 
wbiieaneand  boatmen,  as  he  calls  Christ's  disciples  by  way  of  contempt, 
p.  47,)  to  have  imposed  such  things  on  the  world,  if  they  had  not  been 
JTie,  so  as  to  persuade  such  vast  multitudes  to  embrace  a  new  and  de- 
spised religion,  contrary  to  all  their  prejudices  and  interests,  and  to 
lelieve  in  one  that  had  been  crucified ! 

^  There  are  several  other  things,  which  show  that  Celsus  was  ac- 
|uainted  with  the  Gospel.  He  produces  several  of  our  Saviour's  say- 
ngs,  there  recorded,  as  that  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  pass  through 
kd  eye  of  a  needle^  thorn  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
SW;  tliftt  t9  Aisi  «Ao  siMfet  ii#  on  one  cMk^we  rmu/t  tumtheotker; 
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that  iiis  noi  possihle  to  serve  two  nuuiers ;  his  precept  against  tikoi^ 
fubieAfw  to-marrawj  by  a  comparison  drawn  from  cnws  and  Wki; 
his  foretelling  that  false  prophets  should  arise  and  work  wonders.  He 
mentions  also  some  passages  of  the  Apostle  PauU  such  as  these :  The 
world  is  crucified  unto  me  and  I  unto  the  world ; — the  wisdom  of  man  is 
foolishness  with  God ; — an  idol  is  nothing. 

^  The  use  I  would  make  of  all  this  is,  that  it  appears  here  with  an 
uncontested  evidence,  by  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  most  maHcious 
and  virulent  adversaries  the  Christian  religion  ever  had,  and  who  was 
also  a  man  of  considerable  parts  and  learning,  that  the  writings  of  the 
evangelists  were  extant  in  his  time,  which  was  the  next  century  to 
that  in  which  the  apostles  lived ;  and  that  those  accounts  were  writ- 
ten by  Christ's  own  disciples,  and  consequently  that  they  were  writ- 
ten  in  the  very  age  in  which  the  facts  related  were  done,  and  when, 
therefore,  it  would  have  been  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  have 
convicted  them  of  falsehood,  if  they  had  not  been  true." 

Porphyry  flourished  about  the  year  270,  a  man  of  great  abilities ;  and 
his  work  against  the  Christians,  in  fifteen  books,  was  long  este^ned  bf 
the  Gentiles,  and  thought  worthy  of  being  answered  by  Eusebius,  and 
others  in  great  repute  for  learning.     He  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  and  in  his  writings  are  plaia 
references  to  the  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  John,  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  probable  references  to 
the  other  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.     About  the  year  303,  HierodeSf  a  roan 
of  learning  and  a  magistrate,  wrote  against  the  Christians  in  two  books. 
He  was  well  acquainted  with  our  Scriptures,  and  made  many  objections 
to  them,  thereby  bearing  testimony  to  their  antiquity,  and  to  the  great 
respect  which  was  shown  them  by  the  Christians ;  for  he  has  referred 
both  to  the  Gospels  and  to  the  Epistles.    He  mentions  Peter  and  Pad 
by  name,  and  did  not  deny  the  truth  of  our  Saviour's  miracles ;  but,  in 
order  to  overthrow  the  argument  which  the  Christians  built  upo)i  them, 
he  set  up  the  reputed  miracles  of  ApoUonius  TyansBus  to  rival  them. 
The  Emperor  JuZtan,  who  succeeded  Constantius  in  the  year  861,  wrote 
also  against  the  Christians,  and  in  his  work  has  undesignedly '  borne  a 
valuable  testimony  to  the  history  and  books  of  the  New  Testament.  He 
allows  that  Jesus  was  bom  in  the  reign  o^  Augustus^  at  the  time  of  a 
taxing  made  in  Judea  by  Cyrenius.  That  the  Christian  religion  had  its 
rise,  and  began  to  be  propagated,  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  emperors 
THherius  and  Claudius.     He  bears  witness  to  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  four  Gospels  of  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John, 
and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     And  he  so  quotes  them  as' to  intimate 
that  these  were  the  only  historical  books  received  by  Christians,  as  of 
authority ;  and  the  only  authentic  memoirs  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  hit 
apcstiesy  and  the  doctrines  preached  by  them.     He  allows  the  ttoAj 
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date  of  the  Gospelsy  and  even  aigues  for  them.  He  quotes,  or  plainly 
refers  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  as  already  said;  to  Si.  PauPs 
Epistles  to  the  Romansy  to  the  CarinikioM,  and  to  the  GdUdiana.  He 
doee  not  deny  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  but  allows  him  to  hare 
healed  the  blind,  and  the  lame,  and  demoniacs,  and  to  have  rebuked  the 
winds,  and  to  have  walked  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea.  He  endeavours, 
indeed,  to  diminish  those  works,  but  in  vain.  He  endeavours  also  to 
Icasen  the  number  of  the  early  believers  in  Jesus,  but  acknowledges, 
t}iat  there  were  multUudes  of  such  men  in  Greece  and  Italy  before  iSt. 
John  wrote  his  Gospel.  He  likewise  affects  to  diminish  the  quality  of 
the  early  believers ;  and  yet  acknowledges,  that  beside  men  servants  and 
fsmd  serumtSf  ComeLvus^  a  Roman  centurion  at  Cesarea,  and  Sergius 
PauhiSf  proconsul  of  Cyprus^  were  converted  to  the  faith  of  Jesus  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  reign  of  Claudius.  And  he  often  speaks  with  great 
indignation  of  Peter  and  PotiZ,  those  two  great  apostles  of  Jesus,  and 
successful  preachers  of  his  Gospel,  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  he  has 
ondesignedly  borne  witness  to  the  truth  of  many  things  recorded  in  the 
jooks  of  the  New  Testament.  He  aimed  to  overthrow  the  Christian 
feligion,  but  has  confirmed  it.  His  arguments  against  it  are  perfectly 
Wrmless,  and  insufficient  to  unsettle  the  weakest  Christian. 

Hie  quotations  from  Porphyry,  Hierocles,  and  JuUan,  may  be  consulted 
in  Lardner,  who  thus  sums  up  his  observations  on  their  testimony : — 

**  They  bear  a  fuller  and  more  valuable  testimony  to  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  to  the  facts  of  the  evangelical  history,  and  to  the 
a&iis  of  Christians,  than  all  our  other  witnesses  beside.  They  pro- 
poeed  to  overthrow  the  arguments  for  Christianity.  They  aimed  to 
bring  back  to  Gentilism  those  who  had  forsaken  it,  and  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  progress  of  Christianity,  by  the  farther  addition  of  new  converts. 
But  in  those  designs  they  had  very  little  success  in  their  own  times ;  and 
their  works,  composed  and  published  in  the  early  days  of  Christianity, 
are  now  a  testimony  in  our  favour,  and  will  be  of  use  in  the  defence 
of  Christianity  to  the  latest  ages. 

^  One  thing  more  which  may  be  taken  notice  of,  is  this :  that  the 
remains  of  our  ancient  adversaries  confirm  the  present  prevailing  senti- 
ments of  Christians,  concerning  those  books  of  the  New  Testament 
which  we  call  canonical^  and  are  in  the  greatest  authority  with  us.  For 
their  writings  show,  that  those  very  books,  and  not  any  others  now 
generally  called  txpocryphalf  arc  the  books  which  always  were  in  the 
highest  repute  with  Christians,  and  were  then  the  rule  of  their  faith, 
sm  they  are  now  of  ours." 

To  the  salbe  effect  are  the  observations  of  Paley.  These  testimonies 
**  prove  that  neither  Celsus  in  the  second.  Porphyry  in  the  third,  nor  Julian 
in  the  fourth  century,  suspected  the  authenticity  of  these  books,  or  even 
ifMJnnated  that  Chiistiana  were  wnetaken  in  the  anthon  to  whom  they 
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aacribed  thenu  Notoiieofthemexpre0Bedano|»iiioiiiipoiitli»ffdgMt 
diflbrent  from  that  which  in  holden  fay  Quristiaiis.  Aad  when  we  osn- 
ttder  how  much  it  would  have  availed  them  to  cast  a  doubt  upom  this 
point  if  they  could,  and  how  ready  they  ahowed  themadTca  to  take 
every  advantage  in  their  power,  and  that  they  were  men  of  karaiag 
and  inquiry,  their  concession,  or  rather  their  suffrage  upon  the  mb- 
ject,  is  extremely  valuable." 

That  the  fiicts  and  statements  recorded  in  the  evangdic  hialoiy 
were  not  forgeries  of  a  subsequent  period,  is  made  also  still  moro 
indubitable  from  the  fact,  that  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  are  quoted  or  alluded  to  by  a  series  of  Christians,  beginning 
with  those  who  were  contemporary  with  the  apostles,  or  who  immediatdy 
followed,  and  proceeding  in  close  and  regular  succession  firom  their  time 
to  the  present.     ^  The  medium  of  proof  stated  in  this  propositioB," 
observes  Dr.  Paley,  <<  is  of  aU  others  the  most  unquestionaUe,  and  is  not 
diminished  by  the  lapse  of  ages.     Bishop  Burnet,  in  the  History  of  his 
Own  Times,  inserts  various  extracts  from  Lord  Clarendtm's  Histoiy. 
One  such  assertion  is  a  proof  that  Lord  Clarendon's  History  was  extant 
when  Bi^op  Burnet  wrote,  that  it  had  been  read  and  received  by  him 
as  a  work  of  Lord  Clarendon's,  and  regarded  by  him  as  an  aathentic 
account  of  the  transactions  which  it  relates ;  and  it  will  be  a  proof  of 
these  points  a  thousand  years  hence.    The  application  of  this  arganent 
to  the  Gospel  history  is  obvious.     If  the  different  books  which  are 
received  by  Christians  as  containing  this  history  are  quoted  by  a  seriei 
of  writers,  as  genuine  in  respect  of  their  authors,  and  as  auikeniie  in 
respect  to  their  narrative,  up  to  the  age  in  which  the  writers  of  them 
lived,  then  it  is  clear  that  these  books  must  have  had  an  existence  pre- 
vious to  the  earUest  of  those  writings  in  which  they  are  quoted,  and  that 
they  were  then  admitted  as  authentic."     <<  Their  genuineness  is  made 
out,  as  well  by  the  general  arguments  which  evince  the  genuineness  of 
the  most  indisputod  remains  of  antiquity,  as  also  by  peculiar  and  specific 
proofs,  by  citations  from  them  in  writings  belonging  to  a  period  inune- 
diately  contiguous  to  that  in  which  they  were  published ;  by  the  dis- 
tinguished regard  paid  by  early  Christians  to  the  authority  of  titese 
books ;  (which  regard  was  manifested  by  their  collecting  of  them  into  a 
volume,  appropriating  to  that  volume  titles  of  pecuUar  respect,  trans- 
lating Uiem  into  various  languages,  disposing  them  into  harmoniee, 
writing  r.oinmentaries  upon  them,  and  still  more  conspicuously  by  the 
rwMliiHI  of  them  in  their  public  assembUes  in  aU  parts  of  the  wcffid ;) 
by  a  univcrHol  agreement  with  respect  to  these  books,  while  doubts  were 
^t%Hrt<lined  concerning  some  others ;  by  contending  sects%ppeaJing  to 
||#IM  \  by  many  formal  catalogues  of  these,  as  of  certain  and  aatlnri- 
VM^W  writings  published  in  different  and  distant  parts  of  the  wodd; 
liadty^  ly  Ihe  dbseiwe  or  defect  of  the  above^ited  topics  ni 
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qppliad  to  any  oflierlufltoiies  of  the  atnie  sabjaeV'  {Pmlmf9 
cap.  z.) 

Al  tile  puts  of  this  argument  may  be  seen  dearly  made  out  by 
paHagea  ^pMyted  from  thewritersof  theprimitiyeageeof  the  Christian 
Chndsin  Dr. Laidner^i «« Credibility/'  Dr.  Ney's <« Evidences,'*  and 
mmmfdSbmwnHtKB  in  deteee  of  Christianity.  It  is  exhibited  in  great ' 
faee  also  in  the  first  Tohnne  of  Home's  **Introdaetio^^the8tadyof 
tefleripfms.** 


Nora  A.— -Page  110. 

^Ite  towMsnto  which  etium  to  heve  baen  thai  hinded  down  to  poatoritj  are 
4i  tfs  bosks  sttilbiitsJ  to  Mosm  hhnielf,  tad  mnuJly  denomhiated  the  Penta- 
^ML  Hoir,  the  qmjitiou  befino  as  it,  whether  they  were,  indeed,  written 
yaiiiMuiusfly  with  the  JBrodnsi  or  whether  they  were  eompoeed  in  the  name  of 
VsMp  at  a  naeh  later  period. 
**Thai  the  lew*  hsre  teknowledged  the  anthsnticity  of  the  Pentateuch,  from 
dsf  to  the  ^ra  of  oor  LordPa  natin^,  a  period  of  more  than  eighteen 
adn^  aoC  of  a  poariMUty  of  a  doobt.  Bat  tiiis  era  ia  long  poaterior 
Kk  QiaK  of  Moeaa  himealf :  it  wiU  be  neeeaaary,  therefine,  in  order  to  eatabliah 
H«  peipt  aader  diaouaaioa,  to  travel  baekwmid,  atep  by  atep,  ao  far  ai  we  can 
MU|f  panafrata,  a4seording  to  the  eatahliahed  mlea  of  moral  eridenoe. 

*■  Abaal  two  hondrad  and  aeventf-aeven  yeara  before  the  Chriatian  era,  in  the 
*oga  of  Ptolemy  Phi!ade1phua,  king  of  Egypt,  the  Pentatench,  with  the  other 
*(Nd»  of  the  Old  TeiAament,  waa  trandated  mto  Greek,  for  the  uao  of  the  Alex. 
"lUditiu  Jewa ;  and  fhmi  the  ahnoat  nniveraal  preralence  of  that  language,  it 
k^aaealbith  became  yery  widely  diaaeminated,  and  waa  thus  rendered  occeasible 
^^  the  learned  and  inquiaitiTe  of  every  country. 

**lfow,  that  Greek  tranalation  which  ia  atill  extant,  and  which  is  in  the  handa 

'■Cahnoat  every  peraon,  demonatratea  that  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  must  have 

*^alad  two  hundred  and  aeventy-aeven  yeara  before  Christ,  because  there  is  that 

^omipoadency  between  the  two,  which  amply  provea  that  the  former  must  have 

a  varaion  of  the  latter.    But,  if  it  certainly  exiated  two  hundred  and  seventy. 

yeara  befbte  Christ,  it  must  have  exiated  in  the  days  of  Eira,  at  the  time 

^the  ntam  from  Baliylon,  in  the  year  before  Christ  Sne  hundred  and  thirty.8ix ; 

ktaaaaa  there  ia  no  point  between  thoae  two  epochs,  to  which,  with  a  shadow  of 

piababiUly,  we  can  aacribe  its  compoaition.    It  existed,  therefore,  in  the  year 

file  haodrad  and  thirty.»x,  befbre  the  Christian  era. 

^nne  we  have  gained  one  retrogreasive  step :  let  us  next  see  whether,  with 
e^sal  oattaiiity,  we  can  gain  another. 

**  Ae  it  cannot  be  rationally  denied,  that  the  Pentateuch  has  been  in  cxisteneu 
e?er  aiaoe  the  retam  of  the  Jewa  from  Babylon,  in  the  year  five  hundred  and  tMrty. 
•jk,  baftve  the  Chriatian  era,  some  have  thence  been  pleased  to  contend,  that  it 
wae  the  work  of  Exra ;  being  a  digested  compilation  of  the  indistinct  and  fabulous 
of  that  people,  which,  like  most  nations  of  antiquity,  they  possessed  in 


*  To  saeh  an  opinion,  when  thoroughly  sifted,  there  are  insuperable  objections, 
beanser  apoeiona  it  may  appear  to  a  hasty  oboervor. 

^  Ai  fbm  book  of  Enm,  tfm  lets  tf  Moaet,  ike  sum  tf  Oed,  ia  specifically  re. 
AnMhta^  as  sTtsai  known  wrilfes  dooomant  tfaea  aetaaBy  ostitipg  \  and,  in  the 
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•nooMdingr  book  of  Nehemiali,  wo  havo  in  ample  aeoouni  of  the  mode  in  wUok 
that  identical  written  docmnent  was  openly  read  to  the  people,  under  the  pnew 
name  of  the  Book  of  the  law  of  M—tw^  which  the  Lord  had  commanded  fe  larad. 
Nor  ia  this  all :  it  was  not  that  Ezra  produced  a  new  Tolume,  and  called  upon 
the  Jews  to  receive  it  as  the  authentic  law  of  Moses ;  but  the  people  th^meeha 
called  upon  Ezra  to  bringr  forth  and  read  that  book,  as  a  work  with  whieh  they 
had  long  been  familiarly  acquainted.    The  law  of  Moees,  therefore,  most  here  hseo 
well  known  to  tfllfc  in  writing  preyious  to  the  return  from  Babylon ;  and  as  Eut 
could  not  haye  pnduced  imder  that  name  a  mere  compilation  of  oral  traditioiii» 
so  neither  could  he  have  suppressed  the  ancient  Tolume  of  the  law,  nor  have  set 
forth  instead  of  it,  that  Tolume  which  the  Jews  have  ever  since  received  as  the 
authentic  Pentateuch.    His  own  book  affords  proof  positive,  that  some  written 
law  of  Moses  was  known  previously  to  have  existed :  and  the  call  of  the  people, 
that  it  should  bo  read  to  them,  demonstrates  that  it  could  not  long  have  perishsd ; 
for  if  the  work  had  been  confessedly  lost  for  many  years,  the  people  could  not 
have  called  for  that,  which  neither  they  nor  their  fathers  had  ever  beheld.    If, 
then,  it  were  suppressed  by  Ezra,  in  favour  of  his  own  spurious  composition,  he 
must  both  have  contrived  to  make  himself  master  of  every  extant  copy  of  the 
genuine  work,  and  he  must  have  persuaded  a  whole  people  to  receive  as  genaiIl^ 
what  almost  every  man  among  them  must  immediately  have  perceived  to  be 
spurious.    For,  if  the  genuine  work  were  in  existence  down  to  the  very  time  of 
Ezra,  a  point  clearly  involved  in  the  demand  of  the  people  to  have  it  read  to 
them;  and  if  the  people  had  long  been  accustomed  to  hear  it  read  to  them, 
a  point  equally  implied  in  their  recorded  demand  upon  Ezra,  they  must  eU  have 
been  adequately  acquainted  with  its  contents ;  and  the  higher  ranke  among  them 
must  have  repeatedly  perused,  and  must  therefore  have  known  the  whole  of  it, 
just  OS  intimately  as  Ezra  could  do  himself.    But,  what  was  thus  universilly 
familiar  could  be  no  more  set  aside  by  the  fiat  of  an  individual  in  fiivour  of  bi« 
own  spurious  composition,  than  the  Pentateuch  could  now  be  set  aaide  throogh- 
out  Christendom,  in  favour  of  some  newly  produced  volume  which  claimed  to  be 
the  genuine  law  of  Moses.    Add  to  this,  that  when  the  foundations  of  the 
second  temple  were  laid,  many  persons  were  alive  who  well  remembered  the 
first.    These  consequently  must  have  known  whether  there  was  or  ^as  not  a 
written  law  of  Moses  anterior  to  the  captivity ;  nor  could  they  be  deceived  bj  the 
production  of  any  novel  composition  by  Ezra. 

**  Such  is  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  very  books  of  Ezra  and  Kehemiah,  to 
the  existence  of  a  written  law  of  Moses  prior  to  the  return  from  Babylon,  of  a 
law  familiarly  known  to  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  But  there  is  yet  another 
evidence  to  the  same  purpose,  analogous  to  that  furnished  by  the  Greek  tnnsU- 
tion  of  the  seventy. 

•*We  have  now  extant  two  Hebrew  copies  of  the  law  of  Moses:  the  ens 
received  by  the  Jews,  the  other  acknowledged  by  the  Samaritans :  each  naift- 
taining  that  their  own  is  the  genuine  record.  Now,  if  we  czamins  these 
two  copies,  we  shall  find  their  coincidence  throughout  to  be  such,  that  we 
cannot  doubt  a  moment  as  to  their  original  identity  in  every  word,  and  in  every 
sentence. 

**  We  read,  that  after  the  king  of  Assyria  had  deported  the  ten  tribes,  and  had 
colonized  their  territories  with  a  mixed  multitude  from  various  parts  of  his  domi- 
nions, the  new  settlers  were  infested  by  the  incursions  of  wild  beasts.  This 
calamity,  agreeably  to  the  prevalent  notion  of  local  tutelary  gods,  thsj  attribatod 
to  their  not  worshipping  the  god  of  the  land  after  his  own  prescribsd  nunnar^ — 
To  remedy  the  dsftot,  thenlbn^  om  of  the  deported  Levitioal  pritsts  wis  mmX  It 
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UmoIv  that  lie  mif hi  itaek  tkem^  u  the  AHyrian  oionueh  ezpraned  himself^  the 
mmumfr  of  tkt  god  of  the  Umd,  The  priest  aeoordingly  came  imong  them,  ind 
dwelt  in  Bethel,  and  tanght  them  how  thej  should  fear  Jehovah ;  bat  while  they 
Ally  neeivad  hia  inetitictioiia,  they  mixed  the  eemoe  of  the  true  God  with  the 
•wviee  of  their  native  idola.  Hence,  lo  fiur  aa  that  particular  waa  concerned,  we 
m  Infoiinad,  that  ikoy  ueitker  did  after  tktir  oUtuUo,  nor  after  their  ordmemeee, 
■er  mfUr  ike  lem  amd  eemmmndment  which  Jehovah  eommmmded  the  children  of 
Jmeok, 

**  Now*  it  ia  ohviooa,  that  the  whole  of  this  accoont  impyaee  them  to  have  a 
Bopj  of  the  Ftotatench ;  for,  if  the  prieet  were  to  inetmot  them  in  the  law  of  the 
[jQid,  he  would,  of  eonree,  communicate  to  them  a  copy  of  that  law ;  and 
Jioog^  their  ancient  aupentitiona  led  them  to  disregard  ita  prohibitions,  still  it 
wold  not  have  been  properly  said  of  them,  that  they  neither  did  after  their  eta. 
!«(«*,  mar  after  their  ordenaneeOf  nor  after  the  law  and  commandment  which  Jeho- 
mh  eommmmded  the  children  of  Jaeoh^  if  all  the  while  they  were  wholly  unac 
inaintod  with  those  statutea  and  those  ordinances,  and  with  that  law,  and  witli 
Jiat  coamandment.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  they  must  at  that  time  have 
weoivcd  the  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  thoy  always  afterward  religiously 
pffvaarvad.  But  this  copy  ia  the  very  same  as  that  which  the  Jews  and  ourselves 
itiU  rsoeive.  Consequently,  aa  the  Samaritans  received  it  some  years  prior  even 
lo  the  Babylonia  captivity  of  Judah,  and  as  it  is  the  very  same  code  as  that  which 
Bomo  would  fiun  attribute  to  Eira,  we  may  be  sura,  that  that  learned  scribe  could 
not  pOMJhly  have  been  ita  author,  but  that  he  has  handed  down  to  us  the  genuine 
knar  of  BloseB»  with  the  utmost  good  faith  and  integrity. 

■*  Hera  we  eannot  but  observe  the  providence  of  God  in  raising  up  so  unobjoc 
^ion^hlo  a  testimony  as  that  of  the  Samaritann.  They  and  the  Jews  cordially 
Jtolod  each  other,  and  they  both  possessed  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch.  Hence,  had 
Ihaio  boeo  any  disposition  to  tamper  with  the  text,  they  acted  as  a  mutual  check ; 
and  the  lasolt  has  been,  that  perhaps  not  a  wilful  alteration  can  be  shown,  except 
the  text  lelative  to  Gerizim  and  Ebul. 

"  The  onivenal  admission  of  tho  Pentateuch,  as  the  inspired  law  of  Moses, 
thtooghoot  the  whole  commonwealth  of  Israrl,  prior  to  its  disruption  into  two 
hostile  knigdoms,  the  magnificent  temple  of  Solomon,  and  the  whole  ritna* 
attached  to  it,  plainly  depends  altogether  upon  the  previouely  txieting  Penta. 
teoeh ;  and  that  code  so  strictly  prohibits  mon^  than  one  practice  of  Solomon, 
that  even  to  say  nothing  of  tho  general  objection  from  novelty,  it  is  incredible 
•ither  that  he  should  have  been  its  author,  or  that  it  should  have  boon  written 
■ader  hie  sanction  and  authority. 

**  Aa  little  can  we,  with  ^y  degre-c  of  probability,  ascribe  it  to  David.  His 
Ufa  waa  occupied  with  almost  incessant  troubles  and  warfare  ;  and  it  is  difficult 
ta  eonceive,  how  a  book  written  by  that  prince  could,  in  the  space  of  a  very  few 
be  universally  received  as  the  inspired  composition  of  Mosos,  when  no 
had  ever  previously  heard  tliat  Mosee  left  any  legrisUtive  code  behind 

him. 

**  The  Fbntatench  might  be  more  plausibly  given  to  Samuel  than  to  either  of 
those  two  princes ;  but  this  supposition  will  not  stand  for  a  moment  the  test  of 
latiQiial  inqoiiy.  We  shall  still  have  the  same  difficulty  to  contend  with  a* 
Mbra :  we  shall  still  have  to  point  out  how  it  was  possible  that  Samuel  should 
all  Israel  to  adopt,  as  the  inspired  and  authoritative  law  of  Moses,  s 
composition  of  his  own,  which   no   person  had  ever  previously 

hsaido£ 
•*  Wo  hawo  BOW  aacendod  to  within  less  than  four  centuries  after  the  evodoa 
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tem  fiflTptf  and  Um  aUagwi  promnlgation  of  the  bw  firom  M oani 
6om  £sra  to  Samuel,  we  have  found  no  penon  to  whom  the  oompoeition  of  thi 
Pentateuoh  ean,  with  any  show  of  reason  or  probabilitj,  be  aarii^ed;  Tta 
only  remauur.f  queetion  is,  whether  it  oan  be  thought  to  >lia¥e  been  written 
daring  the  three  hundred  and  fifty-eix  years  which  elapsed  between  the  •»> 
tranee  of  tho  Israelites  into  Palestine,  and  the  appointment  of  Saul  to  be  hiBf 
of  Israel. 

**  Now,  the  whole  history  which  we  have  of  that  period  utterly  forbids  such  a 
supposition.  The  Isnelites,  though  perpetually  lapsing  into  idolatry,  are  uni- 
formly described  as  acknowledging  the  authority  of  a  written  law  of  Moses ;  aai 
this  law,  from  generation  to  generation,  is  stated  to  be  the  direotoiy  faj  wbloh 
the  judges  governed  the  people.  Thus,  Samuel  expressly  refers  to  a  well  known 
commandment  of  Jehovah,  and  to  the  Divine  legation  of  Moses  and  Amntt,  m  a 
speech  which  he  made  to  the  assembled  Israelites.  Thus,  the  man  of  God«  in 
his  prophetic  threat  to  ESli,  similarly  refers  to  the  familiar  oireomstanoe  reeordid 
in  the  Pentateuch,  that  the  house  of  his  ancestor  had  been  chosen  to  the  pontifw 
oate  out  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel.  Thus,  when  the  nations  are  enomeratsd 
which  were  left  to  prove  the  people,  it  is  said  that  they  were  left  for  this  pur- 
pose, that  it  might  be  known  whether  the  Israelites  would  hearken  unto  tht 
commandments  of  Jehovah,  which  he  commanded  their  fathers  by  the  hand  ef 
Moses.  Thus,  Joshua  is  declared  to  have  written  the  book  which  bears  hk 
name,  as  a  supplement  to  a  prior  book,  which  is  denominated  tke  hook  of  tht  i&m 
of  €htd.  Thus,  likewiM,  he  specially  asserts,  that  ihia  book  of  the  lev  of  Ooi  m 
the  hook  of  the  law  of  Moeee ;  speaking  familiarly  of  precepts,  which  are  written 
in  that  book ;  represents  himself  as  reading  its  contents  to  all  the  ■— iilikii! 
people,  so  that  none  of  them  could  bo  ignorant  of  its  purport ;  and  mentUms  his 
writing  a  copy  of  it  in  the  presence  of  the  children  of  Israel.  And  thna,  finaUjr» 
we  hear  of  the  original,  whence  that  copy  is  professed  to  have  been  taken,  in  tht 
volume  of  the  Pentateuch  itself;  for  we  are  there  told,  that  Moses  with  his  own 
hand  wrote  the  wordti  of  this  law  in  a  book  ;  and  that  he  then  commanded  tht 
Levites  to  take  this  book  of  the  law  and  put  it  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  eove- 
nant,  that  it  might  be  there  for  a  witness  in  all  succeeding  ages  agmiajt  tkt 
Israelites,  in  case  they  should  violate  its  precepts.**  (Abridged  from  Fi 
HortB  MiMstctf.) 


NoTB  B.— Page  119. 

**  In  events  so  public  and  so  signal,  there  was  np  room  for  mistake  or 
tion.  Of  all  the  miracles  recorded  in  tho  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
ments,  there  is  not  one  of  which  the  evidence  is  so  multiplied  as  that  of  the 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of  pentecost ;  for  it  rests  not  on  the  testimony  of 
those,  whether  many  or  few,  who  wore  all  with  one  accord  in  one  place.  It  ii 
toritified  by  all  Jerusalem,  and  by  the  natives  of  regions  far  distant  from  Jerusalsn; 
fur  there  wern  then,  says  the  historian,  *  dwelling  at  Jerusalem  Jews,  devoot 
out  of  every  nation  under  heaven  ;  and  wlien  the  inspiration  of  the  disciples 
noised  abroad,  the  multitude  came  together,  and  were  all  confounded, 
that  every  man  heard  them  speak  in  his  own  language.  And  they  were  al 
amazed  and  marvelled,  saying  ono  to  another.  Behold,  are  not  all  these  who 
speak  Galileans  ?  and  how  hear  we  every  man  in  our  own  tongue,  wherein  «• 
were  bom  7  Parthians,  and  Modes,  and  Elamites,  and  the  dwellers  in  Meiepe. 
and  in  Judea«  and  Oappadoeia,  and  Punphylia,  in  Egypt,  and  the  parti 
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of  hjhm  about  Cyiwie,  mnd  ttrangen  of  Rome,  Jowi  and  proaolytea*  CioUa 
■Ad  Arabians,  wo  do  hear  Ihem  epeak  in  our  toaguee  the  wonderfbl  works 
of  God.* 

"It  bath  been  objected  by  infidelity  to  the  resarrection  of  Christ,  that  he 
ought  to  have  appeared  pablicly,  wheroTer  he  had  appeared  before  his  cnxei- 
fizion :  bat  here  is  a  miracle  displayed  much  farther  than  the  resarrection  of 
Christ  could  have  been  by  his  preaching  openly,  snd  working  miracles  for  forty 
dajs  in  the  temple  and  synagogues  of  Jerusalem,  as  he  had  done  formerly ;  and 
tint  miniele  is  so  connected  with  the  resurrection,  that  if  the  apostles  speaking 
a  variety  of  tongues  be  admitted,  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  cannot  be  denied.-^ 
In  reply  to  those  (probably  the  natives  of  Jerusalem,)  who,  imagining  that  the 
■yoetlei  uttered  gibberi$kj  charged  them  with  being  fiiU  of  new  wine,  St.  Peter 
Mid,  ^  Te  men  of  Judea,  and  all  ye  that  dwell  at  Jerusalem,  be  this  known  unto 
joOt  and  hearken  to  my  words ;  for  these  men  are  not  drunken  as  ye  suppose, 
•eaoig  It  is  but  the  third  hour  of  the  day.  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  a  man  approved 
of  God  among  yon  by  miracles,  and  signs,  and  wonders,  which  God  did  by  hiih 
m  the  midet  of  you,  as  ye  yourselves  also  know :  him  being  delivered  by  the 
determinate  eonnsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked 
hands  have  erucified  and  slain.  This  JetuM  hath  God  raised  up,  whereof  we  are 
•D  witnesses.  Therefore,  being  fry  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted,  and  having 
foeeiyod  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  ho  hath  shed  forth  this 
whieh  ye  now  see  and  hear.* 

**  Thns,  by  the  miraculous  efibsion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  pentecoet, 
won  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ  proved  to  a  variety  of  nations  of 
Am,  Afiriea,  and  Europe,  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe  which  were  then  known, 
•a  oonpletely  as  if  he  had  actually  appeared  among  that  mixed  multitude  in  Je. 
reproved  the  high  priest  and  council  of  the  Jews  for  their  unbelief  and 
of  heart,  and  then  ascended  in  their  presence  to  lieavon.  They  had  such 
evidence  as  was  incontrovertible,  that  St.  Peter  and  the  other  apostles  were  in. 
by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  they  could  not  but  know,  as  every  Theist  admits, 
the  Spirit  of  God  never  was,  nor  ever  will  be,  shed  abroad  to  enable  any 
of  men  to  propagate  falsehood  with  success ;  one  of  those  who,  by  this  in. 
spiration,  were  speaking  correctly  a  variety  of  tongues,  asmirod  them,  that  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  whom  thoy  had  slain,  was  raised  from  the  dead,  and  exalted  to  the 
right  hand  of  God ;  and  that  the  same  Jesus  had,  according  to  his  promise,  shed 
abroad  on  the  apostles  that  which  thoy  both  saw  and  heard.  The  consequence 
of  an  this,  we  are  told,  was,  that  three  thousand  of  his  audience  were  instantly 
converted  to  the  faith,  and  the  same  day  incorporated  into  the  Church  by  baptism. 

'*  Would  any  in  his  senses  have  written  a  narrative  of  such  events  as  those  at 
the  very  time  when  they  arc  said  to  have  happened,  and  in  any  one  of  those 
eonntries,  to  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  appeals  as  witnosucs  of  their  truth,  if 
be  had  not  been  aware  that  their  truth  cnnld  not  be  called  in  question  7  WooU 
any  forger  of  such  a  book  as  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  at  a  period  near  to  that  in 
which  he  relates  that  such  astonishing  events  had  happened,  have  needlessly 
appealed,  for  the  truth  of  his  narrative,  to  the  i>eople  of  all  nations,  and  thus  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  furnish  his  readers  with  innumerable  means  of  detecting  his 
ire  ?  At  no  period,  indeed,  could  forged  books,  such  as  the  fottr  Gofpelt 
the  Acta  of  the  Apostles,  have  been  received  as  authentic,  unless  all  the  events 
which  they  record,  whether  natural  or  supernatural,  had  been  believed,  all  the 
principal  doctrines  received,  and  all  the  rites  of  religion  which  they  prescribe 
pnotiued,  from  the  very  period  at  which  they  repreaent  the  Son  of  God  as  so- 
jcuraing  on  earth,  laying  the  famdatJon  of  bif  Cbuiob,  ^T^Bf  o^  a  croae,  riain|| 
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ftom  the  dead,  and  ■•winding  into  heaven.  The  argument  oaiiMoC,  pgrfbape,  W 
emplojred  to  prove  the  authentieity  of  all  the  epistlee  which  make  to  grant  a  put 
of  the  New  Testament ;  but  it  is  certainly  aa  applicaUe  to  some  of  thfem  ••  it  ii 
to  the  €fo9pel9t  and  the  book  called  the  Acts  of  the  Apo§tle9. 

*•  The  apoatles,  aa  Michaelis  justly  obsenres,  {Intri^duetion  te  the  New  T^mU- 
ment,  chap,  ii,  sect.  1,)  *  frequently  dlude,  in  thmr  epistles,  to  the  gift  of  miiadM, 
which  they  had  communicated  to  the  Christian  converts  by  the  Impositioii  of 
hands,  in  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  delivered  in  their  speeches  and  writingi, 
and  sometimes  to  miracles,  which  they  themselves  had  performed.'  Noir  if  these 
epistles  are  really  genuine,  the  miracles  referred  to  must  certainly  havB  been 
wrought,  and  the  doctrines  preached  must  have  been  Divme ;  for  no  mail  in  Us 
senses  would  have  written  to  large  communities,  that  he  had  not  only  pat'fiiiaml 
miracles  in  their  presence,  in  confirmation  of  the  Divine  origin  of  cettain  doc 
trines,  but  that  ho  had  likewise  communicated  to  them  the  same  extnoidinaiy 
endowments.  Or  if  we  can  suppose  any  human  being  to  have  possessed  anffieieDt 
efirontery  to  write  in  this  manner  to  any .  community,  it  is  obvious  that,  ao  &r 
from  gaining  credit  to  his  doctrine  by  such  assertions,  if  not  known  to  be  tius^ 
he  would  have  exposed  himself  to  the  utmost  ridicule  and  contempt,  and  havi 
mined  the  cause  which  he  attempted  to  support  by  such  absurd  conduct. 

•«  St.  Paul's  first  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is  addressed  to  a  Christian  Church, 
which  he  had  lately  founded,  and  to  which  he  had  preached  the  Goapel  oolj 
•hrce  Sabbath  days.  A  sudden  persecution  obliged  him  to  quit  this  oonmianitf 
before  he  had  given  to  it  its  proper  degree  of  consistence ;  and,  what  is  of  oonse- 
quence  in  the  present  instance,  ho  was  protected  neither  by  the  power  of  the 
magistrate  nor  the  favour  of  the  vulgar.  A  pretended  wonder-woiker,  who  haf 
once  drawn  the  populace  to  bis  party,  may  easily  perform  his  exploits,  and  safslj 
proclaim  them.  But  this  veiy  populace,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Jews,  had  ex 
cited  the  insurrection,  which  obliged  St  Paul  to  quit  the  town.  He  sands  thne 
fore  to  the  Thessalonians,  who  had  received  the  Gospel,  but  whose  ftith,  hr 
apprehended,  might  waver  through  persecution,  authorities,  and  prooft  of  hir 
Divine  mission,  of  which  authorities  the  first  and  the  chief  are  mirmeUt  and  the 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  1  Tbess.  i,  5-10.*  Is  it  possible,  now,  that  St.  Paul 
without  forfeiting  all  pretensions  to  common  sense,  could,  when  writing  to  a 
Church  which  he  had  lately  established,  have  spoken  of  miracles  performed,  and 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  communicated,  if  no  member  of  that  Church  had  seen  the 
one,  or  received  the  other ;  nay,  if  many  members  had  not  witnessed  both  tbt« 
performance  and  the  effusions  of  the  Holy  Qhost  ?  But  it  is  equally  impossible 
that  the  epistle,  making  this  appeal  to  miracles  and  spiritual  gifts,  could  have 
been  received  as  authentic,  if  forged  in  the  name  of  St.  Paul,  at  any  futore  period, 
during  the  existence  of  a  Christian  Church  at  Thessalonica.  In  the  two  Bnl 
chapters  it  represents  its  author  and  two  of  his  companions  as  having  been  latclf 
in  that  city,  and  appeals  to  the  Church  for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  coo- 
ducted  themselves  while  there,  and  for  the  zeal  and  success  with  which  they  had 
preached  the  Ghispel,  and  it  concludes  with  these  awful  words :  '  I  adjure  you 
(ppKi^u  v/tc()  by  the  Lord,  that  this  epistle  be  read  unto  all  the  holy  brethren  ;*  U  e 
all  the  Christians  of  the  community.  Had  St.  Paul,  and  'Hmothena,  and  Sylva 
nus,  never  been  in  Thessalonica,  or  had  they  conducted  themselves  in  any  respect 
differently  from  what  they  are  said  to  have  done  in  the  two  first  chapters,  these 
chapters  would  have  convicted  the  author  of  this  epistle  of  forgery,  at  whatever 
time  it  had  made  its  first  appearance.     Had  they  been   actually  there,  and 

•  See  Hardy's  Greek  Tertament ;  Whitby  on  the  Place,  with  SehltMMr  and 
PirUmntfa  Larioom  on  the  woid  hvmfm. 
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piMchadf  and  wrought  mineles  jutt  aa  they  are  aaid  to  have  done ;  and  had  Bom^ 
imposCory  knowing  this,  forged  the  epistle  befoce  ua  at  a  considerable  distance  of 
time,  the  adjuration  at  the  end  of  it  must  instantly  hvre  detected  the  forgery 
Bvery  Theasalonian  Christian  of  common  sense  would  have  said,  'How  came  we 
oevBT  to  hear  of  this  epistle  before  ?  Its  author  represents  himself  and  two  of  his 
disoda  ae  karing  conTBrted  os  to  the  faith  a  Tory  short  time  before  it  was  written 
•ad  aent  to  na,  and  he  charges  those  to  whom  it  was  immediately  sent  in  the 
notA  aoleaiii  manner  poanUe,  that  they  should  canse  it  to  be  read  to  every  one 
«f  na ;  no  Chiiatian  in  Theasalonica  would,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  have  dared 
to  diaobey  the  authority  of  an  apostle,  especially  when  enforced  by  |p  awful  an 
a^oratioii ;  and  yet  neither  we  nor  our  fathers  ever  heard  of  this  epistle,  till  now 
that  Faul,  and  Syhranus,  and  Timotheus  are  all  dead,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
oitlMr  eonHnning  or  refhting  its  authenticity  T  Such  an  epistle,  if  not  genuine, 
•sould  never  have  been  received  by  any  community. 

"  The  aame  apoatle,  in  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  corrects  the  abuse 

■>f  eertain  spiritaal  gifts,  particularly  that  of  speaking  divers  kinds  of  tongues, 

pieeeribes  rules  for  the  emplojrment  of  these  supernatural  talents ;  ho  enters 

a  partiealar  detail  of  them,  as  they  existed  in  the  Corinthian  Church ;  reasons 

thfir'iespeetive  worth  and  excellence ;  nyn  that  they  were  limited  in  their 

that  they  were  no  distinguishing  mark  of  Divine  favour,  nor  of  so  great 

aa  &ith  and  virtue,  the  love  of  Grod,  and  charity  to  our  neighbours. 

ow,  if  this  epistle  was  really  written  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians,  and  they 

actually  received  no  spiritual  gifts,  no  power,  imparted  by  extraordinary 

of  speaking  foreign  languages,  the  proper  place  to  be  assigned  him  were 

aaiumg  impostora,  but  among  those  who  had  lost  their  understanding.    A 

may  deceive  by  the  dexterity  of  his  hands,  and  persuade  the  ignorant  and 

eradnloos  that  more  than  human  moans  are  requisite  for  the  performance  of 

^lis  extraordinary  fSsats ;  but  he  will  hardly  persuade  those  whose  understandings 

'Veoiain  unimpaired,  that  he  has  likewise  communicated  to  his  spectators  the  power 

^working  miracles,  and  of  speaking  languages  which  they  had  never  learned, 

'wne  they  conscious  of  their  inability  to  perform  the  one,  or  to  speak  the  other. 

If  the  epistle,  therefore,  was  written  during  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  and  received  by 

the  Corinthian  Church,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  but  that  St.  Paul  was  its  author, 

and  that  among  the  Corinthians  were  prevalent  those  spiritual  gifts  of  which  he 

bbonra  to  correct  the  abuse.     If  those  gifts  were  never  prevalent  among  the 

Corinthian  Christians,  and  this  epistle  was  not  seen  by  them  until  the  next  ag^c, 

it  eonld  not  have  been  received  by  the  Corinthian  Church  aa  the  genuine  writing 

ff  the  apoatle,  because  the  members  of  that  Church  must  have  been  aware  that 

ifthoeo  gifta,  of  which  it  speaks,  had  been  really  possessed,  and  so  generally  dis. 

^yed  1^  their  fathers,  as  it  represents  them  to  have  been,  some  of  therafielvos 

woold  aurely  have  heard  their  fathers  mention  them  ;  and  as  the  epistle  treats  of 

some  of  the  most  important  subjects  that  ever  occupied  the  mind  of  man,  the 

iatiodiietion  of  death  into  the  world  through  Adam,  and  the  resurrection  of  tho 

dead  throagh  Christ,  they  must  have  inferred  that  their  fathers  would  not  hayn 

seevBled  tram  them  their  children  a  treatise  on  topica  so  interesting  to  the  whole 

knuB  race."    {OUig'9  EHimm  of  SUiekl^amte't  History  of  the  Bible,  vol.  iii. 

Jialre.  p.  11«  iic) 
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CHAPTER  Xffl. 
Tn  vncoutvPTSD  Prksesvation  of  the  Books  of  ScsiFTincK. 

Thb  historical  evidence  of  the  antiquity  and  genuineness  of  the  books 
ascribed  to  Moses,  and  those  which  contain  the  history  of  Christ  and  the 
establishment  of  his  religion,  being  thus  complete,  tibe  integrity  of  the 
copies  at  present  received  is  the  point  next  in  question. 

With  rApect  to  the  Scriptures  of  tlie  Old  Testament ;  the  list  of  Jo- 
sephus,  the  Septuagint  translation,  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  aie 
sufiicient  proofs  that  the  books  which  are  received  by  us  as  sacred,  are 
the  same  as  those  received  by  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  long  before  the 
Christian  era.  For  the  New  Testament ;  beside  the  quotations  finom 
almost  all  the  books  now  included  in  that  volume  and  references  to  them 
by  name  in  the  earliest  Christian  writers,  catalogues  of  authentic  Scrip- 
tures were  published  at  very  early  periods,  which,  says  Dn  P&ley, 
**  though  numerous,  and  made  in  countries  at  a  wide  distance  from  one 
anotlier,  differ  very  little,  differ  in  nothing  material,  and  all  contain  the 
four  Gospels. 

<<  In  the  writings  of  Origen  which  remain,  and  in  some  extracts  pre- 
served by  Eusebius,  from  works  of  his  which  are  now  lost,  thete  ue 
enumerations  of  the  books  of  Scripture,  in  which  the  four  GroBpels  and 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  arc  distinctly  and  honourably  specified,  and  in 
which  no  books  appear  beside  what  arc  now  received.  (Zrord.  Cred*  vol. 
iiiy  p«  234,  ct  seq.,  vol.  viii,  p.  19G.)  The  date  of  Origen's  works  is 
A.  D.  290. 

^  Athanasius,  about  a  contur\'  afterward,  delivered  a  catalogue  of  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  in  form,  containing  our  Scriptures  and  no 
others ;  of  which  he  says,  *  In  these  alone  the  doctrine  of  religion  is 
taught ;  let  no  man  add  to  thcin,  or  take  any  thing  from  them.'  {T^ard. 
Cred»  vol.  viii,  p.  223.) 

<<  About  twenty  years  afler  Athanasius,  Cyril,  bishop  of  Jerusalem, 
set  forth  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  Scripture  publicly  read  at  that  time 
in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem,  exactly  the  same  as  ours,  except  that  the 
'Revelation'  is  omitted.  {Lard.  Cred.  vol.  viii,  p.  270.) 

''  And,  fifleen  years  afler  Cyril,  the  council  of  Laodicea  delivered  an 
authoritative  catalogue  of  canonical  Scripture,  Uke  Cyril's,  the  same  as 
ours,  with  the  omission  of  the  •  Revelation.' 

"  Catalogues  now  become  frequent.  Within  thirty  years  afler  the 
last  date,  that  is,  from  the  yciir  363  to  near  the  conclusion  of  the  fburdi 
century,  we  have  catalogues  by  Epiphanius,  {Lard.  Cred.  vol.  viii,  p. 
368,)  by  Gregory  Nazianzen,  {Lard,  Cred.  vol.  ix,  p.  132,)  by  Philas- 
ter,  bishop  of  Brescia  in  Italy,  {Lard.  Cred.  vol.  ix,  p.  373,)  by  Arophi. 
lochius,  bishop  of  Iconium,  all,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  clean 


cateloguesy  (that  is,  they  admit  no  hooka  into  the  number  beside  whal 
we  now  receive,)  and  all,  for  every  purpose  of  historic  evidence,  the 
••me  as  ours.  (3) 

^  Within  the  same  period,  Jerome,  the  most  learned  Christian  writer 
of  his  age,  delivered  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament, 
recognizing  every  book  now  received,  with  the  intimation  of  a  doubt 
oooceming  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  ^tone,  and  taking  not  the  least 
notice  of  any  book  which  is  not  now  received.  (Lard.  Cred^  vol.  x« 
p.  77.) 

^  Contemporary  with  Jerome,  who  hved  in  Palestine,  was  Saint  Au- 
gustine,  in  Africa,  who  published  likewise  a  catalogue,  without  joining 
to  the  Scriptures,  as  books  of  authority,  any  other  ecclesiastical  writing 
whatever,  and  without  omitting  one  which  we  at  this  day  acknowledge. 
{Lard.  Cred.  vol.  x,  p.  213.) 

^  And  with  these  concurs  another  ccoitemporary  writer,  Rufen,  pres- 
byter of  Aquileia,  whose  catalogue,  like  theirs,  is  perfect  and  tinmixed, 
and  coDcludee  with  these  reniarkaUe  words :  '  These  are  the  volumes 
which  the  fathers  have  includied  in  the  canon,  and  out  of  which  thev 
would  have  us  prove  the  doctrine  of  our  faith.' "   {Lard.  Cred.  vol.  x. 

This,  it  is  true,  only  proves  that  the  books  are  substantially  the  same ; 
hut  the  evidence  is  abundant,  that  they  have  descended  to  us  without 
any  material  alterati<Mi  whatever. 

^  1.  Before  that  event,  [the  time  of  Christ,]  the  regard  which  was  paid 
to  them  by  the  Jews,  especially  to  the  law,  would  render  any  forgery 
or  material  change  in  their  contents  impossible.  Tlie  law  having  been 
the  deed  by  which  the  land  of  Canaan  was  divided  among  the  Israelites, 
it  10  improbable  that  this  people  who  possessed  that  land,  would  suffer  it 
to  be  altered  or  falsified.  The  distinction  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  their 
separate  interests,  made  it  more  difHcult  to  alter  their  law  than  tliat  of 
other  nations  less  jealous  than  the  Jews.  Farther,  at  certain  stated 
the  law  was  publicly  read  before  all  the  people  of  Israel,  Deut. 

[i»  8-13 ;  Joshua  viii,  34,  35  ;  Neh.  viii,  1-5  ;  and  it  was  appointed 
to  be  k^t  in  the  ark,  for  a  constant  memorial  against  those  who  trans. 
greased  it,  Deut  xxxi,  26.  Their  king  was  required  to  write  him  a 
copy  of  this  law  in  a  hooky  out  of  that  which  is  before  tJte  priests,  (he 
Laites^  and  to  read  therein  all  the  days  of  his  life,  Deut.  xvii,  18, 
19 ;  their  priests  also  were  commanded  to  teach  the  children  of  Israel 
all  ike  statutes,  which  the  Lord  had  spoken  to  them  by  the  hand  of  Mosejt, 
L&nL  x,  11 ;  and  parents  were  charged  not  only  to  make  it  familiar 
Uk  themselves,  but  also  to  teach  it  diligently  to  their  children,  Deut. 

(9)  Ejnphaniiu  omits  the  Acts  of  the  Apoetles.  Tlds  imist  have  been  an  aeei. 
dmlal  niktske,  mther  in  him  or  in  some  oopjist  of  his  work ;  for  he  elsewhere 
•BpcsHly  rsftn  to  this  book*  and  ascribes  it  to  Lake 
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xvii,  18,  10 ;  beade  which,  a  severe  prohibition  was  annexed,  against 
either  making  any  addition  to,  or  diminution  from  the  law,  Deut.  iv,  2 ; 
xii,  32.  Now  sucli  precepts  as  these  could  not  have  been  given  by  an 
impostor  who  was  adding  to  it,  and  who  would  wish  men  to  fbrget 
rather  than  enjoin  them  to  remember  it :  for,  as  all  the  people  were 
obliged  to  know  and  observe  the  law  under  severe  penalties,  they  wcie, 
in  a  manner,  the  trustees  and  guardians  of  the  law,  as  well  as  the 
priests  and  Levites.  The  people,  who  were  to  teach  their  chiKdrai, 
must  have  had  copies  of  it ;  the  priests  and  Levites  must  have  bad 
copies  of  it ;  and  the  magistrates  must  have  had  copies  of  it,  as  being 
tlie  law  of  the  land.  Farther,  after  the  people  were  divided  into  two 
kingdoms,  both  the  people  of  Israel  and  those  of  Judah  still  retained 
the  same  book  of  the  law :  and  the  rivalry  or  enmity  that  subsisted 
between  the  two  kingdoms,  prevented  either  of  them  from  altering 
or  adding  to  the  law.  After  the  Israelites  were  carried  captive  into 
Assyria,  other  nations  were  placed  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  in  dienr 
stead;  and  the  Samaritans  received  the  Pentateuch,  either  from  the 
priest  who  was  sent  by  order  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  to  instruct  them  in 
the  manner  of  the  God  of  the  land,  2  Kings  xvii,  26,  or  several  yean 
afterward  from  the  hands  of  Manasseh,  the  son  of  Joiada  the  high 
priest,  who  was  expelled  from  Jerusalem  by  Nehemiah,  for  marrying 
the  daughter  of  Sanballat,  the  governor  of  Samana  ;  and  who  was  con- 
stituted, by  Sanballat,  the  first  high  priest  of  the  temple  at  Samaria. 
Neh.  viii,  28 ;  Josephus  Ant.  Jud*  lib.  xi,  c.  8  ;  Bishop  NeteUm's  WorhSj 
vol.  i,  p.  23.)  Now,  by  one  or  both  of  these  means,  the  Samaritans 
had  the  Pentateuch  as  well  as  the  Jews ;  but  with  this  difierence,  that 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  in  the  old  Hebrew  or  Phenician  charsc- 
lers,  in  which  it  remains  to  this  day ;  whereas  the  Jewish  copy  was 
changed  into  Chaldee  characters,  (in  which  it  also  remains  to  this  day,) 
which  were  fairer  and  clearer  than  the  Hebrew,  the  Jews  having  learn- 
ed the  Chaldee  language  during  their  seventy  years  abode  in  Babylon. 
The  jealousy  and  hatred  which  subsisted  between  the  Jews  and  Sama- 
ritans, made  it  impracticable  for  either  nation  to  corrupt  or  alter  tbe 
text  in  any  thing  of  consequence  without  certain  discovery  ;  and  tbe 
general  agreement'  between  the  Hebrew  and  Samaritan  copies  of  tbe 
Pentateuch,  which  are  now  extant,  is  such,  as  plainly  demonstrates  that 
ihc  copies  were  originally  the  same.  Nor  can  any  better  evidence  be  de- 
Mred,  that  the  Jewish  Bibles  have  not  been  corniptcd  or  interpolated,  than 
this  very  book  of  the  Samaritans  ;  which,  after  more  than  two  thousand 
years  discord  between  the  two  nations,  varies  as  little  from  the  otLer  as 
any  classic  author  in  less  tract  of  time  has  disagreed  from  itself  fay  tba 
unavoidable  slips  and  mistakes  of  so  many  transcribers.  (4) 

(4)  Dr.  Bknti.bt*s  ReoMrks  on  Freethinking.  part  i,  remark  27,  (vol.  v,  pw  144» 
ef  Bp.  RANDOLPii's  Enebiridioii  Thooloficam,  8vo.  Oxford*  1799.) 
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"  After  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  die  Babyloniah  captivity,  the  books 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets  were  puUicly  read  in  their  synagogues 
every  Sabbath  day,  Acts  xiii,  14,  15,  27 ;  Luke  iv,  17-20;  which 
was  an  excellent  method  of  securing  their  purity,  as  well  as  of  enforcing 
the  observation  of  the  law.  The  Chaldee  paraphrases  and  the  transku 
tioD  of  the  Old  Testament  into  Greek,  which  were  afterward  made,  were 
so  many  additional  securities.  To  these  facts  we  may  add,  that  the 
reverence  of  the  Jews  for  their  sacred  writings  is  another  guarantee  for 
tbeir  integrity  :  so  great,  indeed,  was  that  reverence,  that,  according  to 
the  statements  of  Philo  and  Josephus,  (PhUo,  apud  Euseb,  de  Prmp. 
Evang*  Ub.  viii,  c  2 ;  Josephus  contra  Apian,  lib.  i,  sec.  6,)  they  would 
Mfter  any  torments,  and  even  death  itself,  rather  than  change  a  single 
point  or  iota  of  the  Scriptures.  A  law  was  also  enacted  by  them,  which 
denounced  him  to  be  guilty  of  inexpiable  sin,  who  should  presume  to 
make  the  di^test  possible  alteration  in  their  sacred  books.  The  Jew. 
ish  doctors,  fearing  to  add  any  thing  to  the  law,  passed  their  own  notions 
as  traditions  or  explanations  of  it ;  and  both  Jesus  Christ  and  his  apostles 
accused  the  Jews  of  entertaining  a  prejudiced  regard  for  those  traditions, 
but  they  never  charged  them  with  falsifying  or  corrupting  the  Scriptures 
themselves. 

•<  2.  Afier  the  birth  of  Christ.  For,  since  that  event,  the  Old  Testa, 
meat  has  been  held  in  high  esteem  both  by  Jews  and  Christians.  'Rie 
Jews  also  frequently  sufiered  martyrdom  for  their  Scriptures,  which  they 
would  not  have  done,  had  they  suspected  them  to  have  been  corrupted 
or  altered.  Beside,  the  Jews  and  Christians  were  a  mutual  guard  upon 
each  other,  which  must  have  rendered  any  material  corruption  impos- 
able,  if  it  had  been  attempted :  for  if  such  an  attempt  had  been  made 
by  the  Jeirs,  they  would  have  been  detected  by  the  Christians.  The 
accomplishment  of  such  a  design,  indeed,  would  have  been  impracticable 
from  the  moral  impossibility  of  the  Jews  (who  were  dispersed  in  every 
country  of  the  then  known  world)  being  able  to  collect  all  the  then 
existing  copies,  with  the  intention  of  corrupting  or  fabifying  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  any  such  attempt  had  been  made  by  the  Christians^ 
it  would  assuredly  have  been  detected  by  the  Jews :  nor  could  any  such 
attempt  have  been  made  by  any  other  man  or  body  of  men,  without 
exposure  both  by  Jews  and  Christians.  To  these  considerations,  it  may 
be  added,  that  the  admirable  agreement  of  all  the  ancient  paraphrases 
and  versions,  and  the  writings  of  Josephus,  with  the  Old  Testament  as 
it  is  now  extant,  together  with  the  quotations  which  are  made  from  it  in 
the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  writings  of  all  ages  to  the  present  time, 
fbihid  us  to  indulge  any  suspicion  of  any  material  corruption  in  the 
boolis  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  give  us  every  possible  evidence  of 
whidi  a  subject  of  this  kind  is  capaUe,  that  these  books  are  now  in  our 
hands  geoimie  cad  unadakeratei 
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«« 3.  Lasdy,  the  agnemeni  of  all  the  manmcripU  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  (amounting  to  nearly  eleven  hundred  and  fifty»)  which  are  known 
to  be  extant,  is  a  clear  proof  of  its  uncomipted  preservatioQ.  Them 
manuscripts,  indeed,  are  not  all  entire ;  some  contain  one  port,  and  ■onw 
another.  But  it  is  absolutely  impossible  that  enery  manuscript,  whether 
in  the  original  Hebrew,  or  in  any  ancient  version  or  paraphrase,  should 
or  could  be  designedly  altered  or  falsified  in  the  9ame  passages,  without 
detection  either  by  Jews  or  Christians.  The  manuscripts  now  extant 
ure,  confessedly,  liable  to  errors  and  mistakes  from  the  carelessoeM, 
negligence,  or  inaccuracy  of  copyists ;  but  they  are  not  aU  UDiformly 
incorrect  throughout,  nor  in  the  same  words  or  passages ;  bill  what  is 
incorrect  in  one  place  is  correct  in  another.  Although  the  various 
readings,  which  have  been  discovered  by  learned  men,  who  have  applied 
themselves  to  the  collection  of  every  known  manuscript  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  amount  to  many  thousands,  yet  these  differences  are  of  so 
little  reed  moment,  that  their  laborious  collations  afford  us  scarcely  any 
opportunities  of  correcting  the  sacred  text  in  important  passages.  So  fitf, 
liowever,  ore  these  extensive  and  profound  researches  from  being  either 
trivial  or  nugatory,  that  we  have  in  fact  derived  from  them  the  greatest 
advantage  which  could  have  been  wished  for  by  any  real  friend  of 
revealed  religion  ;  namely,  the  certain  knowledge  of  the  agreement  of 
the  copies  of  the  ancient  Scriptures,  now  extant  in  their  original  lao- 
guage,  with  each  other,  and  with  our  Bibles.  {Bishop  ToxLiifs's  EU- 
menla  of  Christy  TheoL  vol  i,  p.  31.) 

'<  Equally  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  for  the  integrity  and  uncomipl- 
ness  of  the  New  Testament  in  any  thing  material.  The  testimoniesi 
adduced  in  the  preceding  section  in  behalf  of  the  genuineness  and 
authenticity  of  the  New  Testament,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  applicable 
to  show  that  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us  entire  and  uncomipted.  But, 
to  be  more  particular,  we  remark,  that  the  uncomipted  preservation  ol* 
the  books  of  the  New  Testament  is  manifest, 

*'  1.  From  their  contents;  for,  so  early  as  the  two  first  centuries  ot 
the  Christian  era,  we  find  the  very  same  faxAs^  and  the  very  same  doe 
trines  universally  received  by  Christians,  which  we  of  t^e  present  day 
beUeve  on  the  credit  of  the  New  Testament. 

**  2.  Because  a  universal  corruption  of  those  writings  was  impossible^  not 
can  the  least  vestige  of  such  a  corruption  be  found  in  hisicky.  They  could 
not  be  corrupted  during  the  life  of  their  authors ;  and  before  their  death, 
copies  were  dispersed  among  the  different  communities  of  Christians,  who 
were  scattered  throughout  the  then  known  world.  Within  twenty  years 
i|fler  the  ascension.  Churches  were  formed  in  the  principal  cities  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  and  in  all  these  Churehes  the  books  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment,  especially  the  four  Gospels,  were  read  as  a  part  of  their  pubfic 
worship,  just  as  the  writings  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  were'  read  la 
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the  Jewiflh  fiynagogues.  (5)  Nor  would  the  use  of  them  be  confined  t» 
public  worship ;  for  these  books  were  not,  like  the  Sybilline  oracles, 
locked  up  from  the  perusal  of  the  public,  but  were  exposed  to  pubtie 
investigation.  When  the  hocks  of  the  New  Testament  were  first  pub- 
EslMd  to  the  world,  the  Christians  would  naturally  entertain  the  highest 
esteem  and  reverence  for  writings  that  delivered  an  autheniie  and  inspired 
history  of  the  life  and  docti^es  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  would  be  desirous 
of  possessing  such  an  invaluable  treasure.  Hence,  as  we  learn  from 
uDquestiooaUe  authority,  copies  were  multiplied  and  disseminated  ws 
nqpicfly  as  the  boundaries  of  the  Church  increased ;  and  translations  were 
made  into  as  many  languages  as  were  spoken  by  its  pr<^essors,  some 
of  which  remain  to  this  day ;  so  that  it  would  very  soon  be  rendered 
afaBolutely  impossible  to  corrupt  these  books  in  any  one  important  word 
or  phrase.  Now,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  (without  violating  aD  proba- 
bility,) that  oS  Christians  should  agree  in  a  design  of  changing  or  cor- 
rupting the  original  books ;  and  if  some  only  should  mcdce  the  attempt, 
the  UQComipted  copies  would  still  remain  to  detect  them.  And  sup- 
posing there  was  some  error  in  one  translation  or  copy,  or  something 
changed,  added,  or  taken  away  ;  yet  there  were  many  other  copies  and 
other  translations,  by  the  help  of  which  the  neglect  or  fraud  might  be 
or  would  be  corrected. 

^  Farther,  as  these  books  could  not  be  corrupted  during  the  life  of 
their  respective  authors,  and  while  a  great  number  of  witnesses  were 
alive  to  attest  the  facts  which  they  record :  so  neither  could  any  mate- 
rial  alteration  take  place  aflcr  tlieir  decease,  without  being  detected 
while  the  original  manuscripts  were  presented  in  the  Churches.  The 
Christians  who  were  instructed  by  the  apostles  or  by  their  hnmediate 
successors,  travelled  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  carrying  with  them  co- 
pies of  their  writings ;  from  which  other  copies  were  multiplied  and 
preserved.  Now,  as  we  have  already  seen,  we  have  on  unbroken  series 
of  testimonies  for  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  can  be  traced  backward,  from  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  era  to  the  very  time  of  the  apostles :  and  these  very  testimo- 
nies are  equally  applicable  to  prove  its  uncomrptcd  preservation. 
Moreover,  harmonies  of  the  four  Gospels  were  anciently  constructed ; 
commentaries  were  written  upon  them,  as  well  as  upon  the  other  bookM 
of  the  New  Testament,  (many  of  which  are  still  extant,)  manuscripts 
were  collated,  and  editions  of  the  New  Testament  were  put  forth. 
Tliese  sacred  records,  being  universally  regarded  as  the  supreme  stand. 
ardt  of  truth,  were  received  by  every  class  of  Christians  with  pecnliai 

(5)  Pr.  Lardnbr  iias  collected  numeroui  instances  in  the  second  part  of  his  Cre> 
dibility  of  the  Gospel  History  ;  roferoneos  to  which  map  be  seen  in  tho  freneral 
index  to  his  works,  article  Seriptwrea,  See  particolarlj  the  testimonies  of  Justin 
Mnttftt  Tertunian,  Origen,  and  Aognstine 
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respect,  as  being  Divine  coropoaitions,  and  possessing  an  authority  be* 
longing  to  no  other  books.  Whatever  controversies,  therefore,  arose 
among  different  sects,  (and  the  Church  was  very  early  rent  with  fiem 
contentions  on  doctrinal  points,)  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testamait 
were  received  and  appealed  to  by  every  one  of  them,  as  being  coochi- 
sive  in  all  matters  of  controversy :  consequently  it  was  morally  hnpoi- 
flible,  that  any  man  or  body  of  men  should  corrupt  or  falafy  them  in  any 
fundamental  article,  should  foist  into  them  a  angle  expression  to  &voar 
their  peculiar  tenets,  or  erase  a  single  sentence,  without  being  deleelfid 
by  thousands. 

**  If  any  material  alteration  had  been  attempted  by  the  oithodox,  it 
would  have  been  detected  by  the  heretics ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  t 
heretic  had  inserted,  altered,  or  falsified  any  thing,  he  would  have  been 
exposed  by  the  orthodox,  or  by  other  heretics.  It  is  well  known  that  t 
division  commenced  in  the  fourth  century,  between  the  eastern  and 
western  Churches,  which,  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  became 
irreconcilable,  and  subsists  to  tlie  present  day.  Now,  it  would  have 
been  impossiUe  to  alter  all  the  copies  in  the  eastern  empire ;  and  if  it 
had  been  possible  in  the  east,  the  copies  in  the  west  would  have  detected 
the  alteration.  But,  in  fact,  both  the  eastern  and  western  copies  agree, 
which  could  not  be  expected  if  either  of  them  was  altered  or  ftlsified. 
The  uncorrupted  preservation  of  the  New  Testament  is  farther  evident, 

<<  3.  From  the  agreement  of  all  the  manuscripts.     The  manuscripts 
of  the  New  Testament,  which  are  extant,  are  far  more  numerous  than 
those  of  any  single  classic  author  whomsoever ;  upward  of  three  hun- 
dred  and  fifly  wore  collected  by  Griesbach,  for  his  celebrated  critical 
edition.     These  manuscripts,  it  is  true,  are  not  all  entire :  most  of  them 
contain  only  the  Crospels ;  others,  the  Gospels,  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  Epistles ;  and  a  few  contain  the  Apocalypse  or  Revelation  of 
John.     But  they  wore  all  written  in  very  different  and  distant  parts  of 
the  world ;  several  of  them  are  upward  of  twelve  hundred  years  old,  and 
give  us  the  books  of  tlie  New  Testament,  in  all  essential  points,  per- 
fectly accordant  with  each  other,  as  any  person  may  readily  ascertain 
by  examining  the  critical  editions  published  by  Mill,  Kuster,  Bengel, 
Wetstcin,  and  Griesbach.     The  thirty  thotisand  various  readings  which 
are  said  to  be  found  in  the  manuscripts  collated  by  Dr.  Mill,  and  the 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  which  Griesbach's  edition  is  said  to  contain, 
in  no  degree  whatever  aflect  the  general  credit  and  integrity  of  the  text. 
In  fact,  the  more  copies  are  multiplied,  and  the  more  numerous  the 
transcripts  and  translations  from  the  original,  the  more  likely  is  it,  that 
the  genuine  text  and  the  true  original  reading  will  be  investigated  and 
ascertained.     The  most  correct  and  accurate  ancient  classics  now  cxtani 
are  those  of  which  fA  have  the  greatest  number  of  manuscripts ;  and 
Che  most  depraved^  wnaUated^  and  waccuraU  editions  of  the  old  writers 
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tre  thoOT  of  which  we  have  the  fewest  niBnuacripts,  and  perhaps  only  a 
Bngle  numuscript  extant.     Such  are  Atheneeus,  Clemens  Romanus,  He- 
sychius,  and  Photius.     But  of  this  formidable  mass  of  various  readings, 
^iuch  have  been  collected  by  tlie  diligence  of  collators,  not  one  tenth, — 
^Yi  not  ooe  hundredth  part,  either  makes  or  can  make  any  perceptible, 
w  It  least  any  material,  alteration  in  the  sense  in  any  modem  version. 
IVy  consist  almost  wholly  of  palpable  errors  in  transcription,  gramma- 
iKiland  verbal  differences,  such  as  the  insertion  or  omission  of  an  article, 
^  substitution  of  a  word  for  its  equivalent,  and  the  transposition  of  a 
"ord  or  tuo  in  a  sentence.     Even  the  few  that  do  change  the  sense, 
'^^  It  only  in  passages  relating  to  unimportant,  historical,  and  geogra- 
phical circumstances,  or  other  collateral  matters ;  and  the  still  smaller 
'"Xxiber  that  make  any  alteration  m  things  of  consequence,  do  not  on 
tbai  account  place  us  in  any  absolute  uncertainty.     For,  cither  the  true 
"^^iog  may  be  discovered  by  collating  the  other  manuscripts,  versions, 
"^  quotations  found  in  the  works  of  the  ancients ;  or,  should  these  fail 
'^  ^ve  118  the  requisite  information,  we  are  enabled  to  explain  the  doc- 
''^e  in  question  from  other  undisputed  passages  of  holy  writ. 

^  4.  Hie  last  testimony  to  bo  adduced  for  the  integrity  and  uncomipt- 
'^^Bs  of  the  New  Testament,  is  furnished  by  the  agreement  of  the  ancient 
^^T'mons  and  quotations  from  it,  which  are  made  in  the  writings  of  the 
Christians  of  the  first  three  centuries,  and  in  those  of  Uie  succeeding 
ff*thers  of  tJie  Church. 

^  The  testimony  of  versions,  and  the  evidence  of  the  ecclesiastical 
Others,  have  already  been  noticed  as  a  proof  of  tlio  genuineness  and 
^^Vhcnticity  of  the  New  Testament.  The  quotations  from  the  New  Tcs- 
^Kinent  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  are  so  numerous,  that  (as  it  has 
'■'^iquently  been  observed)  the  whole  body  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles 
'^i^ht  be  compiled  from  the  various  passages  dispersed  in  their  com- 
f^^ntaries  and  other  writings.  And  though  these  citations  were,  in  many 
inces,  made  from  memor}',  yet,  being  always  made  with  due  attcn- 
»n  to  the  sense  and  meaning,  and  most  commonly  with  a  regard  to  the 
*>Drd8  as  well  as  to  the  order  of  the  words,  they  correspond  with  the 
'*Sginal  records  from  which  they  were  extracted : — an  irrefragable  argu- 
5**«nt  this,  of  the  purity  and  integrity  with  which  the  New  Testament 
been  preserved.'*  (Hornets  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and 
jnoidedge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  vol.  i,  chap.  2,  sect.  3.) 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

TiriS  C'REDIBILITY  OF  THE  TESTIMONY   OK  THK  S ACRED  WrITKRS. 

Tub  proofs  of  the  existence  and  actions  of  Moses  and  Christ,  the 
CiuBders  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions,  having  been  adduced. 


*. 
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with  those  of  the  antiquity  and  uncomipted  pieservaticm  of  the  recoidi 
which  profess  to  contain  the  facts  of  their  history,  and  the  doctrinet 
they  taught,  the  only  question  to  be  determined  before  we  examine  iinom 
miracles  and  prophecies  on  which  the  claim  of  the  Divine  anthoiily  of 
their  mission  rests,  is,  whether  these  records  yint^uZZ^f  record  ^  trans- 
actions of  which  they  give  us  information,  and  on  which  the  Divinity  of 
both  systems,  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian,  is  built.  To  deny  this  be- 
cause we  object  to  the  doctrines  taught,  is  equally  illogical  and  perveive, 
as  it  is  assuming  the  doctrine  to  be  false  before  we  have  considered  all 
tlie  evidence  which  may  be  adduced  in  its  favour ;  to  deny  it  because 
we  have  already  determined  to  reject  the  miracles,  is  equally  absurd  and 
impious.  It  has  already  been  proved,  that  miracles  are  possible ;  and 
whether  the  transactions  related  as  such  in  the  Scriptures  be  really 
miraculous  or  not,  is  a  subsequent  inquiry  to  that  which  respects  the 
faithful  recording  of  them.  If  the  evidence  of  this  is  insufficient,  the 
examination  of  the  miracles  is  unnecesscuy ;  if  it  is  strong  and  convinc- 
ing, that  examination  is  a  subject  of  very  serious  import. 

We  might  safely  rest  the  faithfulness  of  the  Scriptural  record  upon 
the  argument  of  Leslie,  before  adduced ;  but,  from  the  superabandanoe 
of  evidence  which  the  case  furnishes,  some  ampUfications  may  be  added, 
which  we  shall  confine  principally  to  the  authors  of  the  New  Testa- 
meat. 

There  are  four  circumstances  which  never  foil  to  give  credibility  to 
a  witness^  whether  he  depose  to  any  thing  orally  or  in  writing : — 

1.  That  he  is  a  person  of  virtuous  and  sober  character. 

2.  That  he  was  in  circumstances  certainly  to  know  the  truth  of  wfail 
he  relates. 

3.  That  he  has  no  interest  in  making  good  the  story. 

4.  Thai  his  account  is  circumstantial. 

In  the  highest  degree  these  guarantees  of  faithful  and  exact  testimoiiy 
meet  in  the  evangehsts  and  apostles. 

That  they  were  persons  of  strict  and  exemplary  virtvey  must  fay  all 
candid  persons  be  acknowledged ;  so  much  so,  that  nothing  to  the  con- 
trary was  ever  urged  against  the  integrity  of  their  conduct  hy  the  mctft 
malicious  enemies  of  Christianity.  Avarice  and  interest  could  not  sway 
them,  for  they  voluntarily  abandoned  all  their  temporal  connections,  and 
embarked  in  a  cause  which  the  world  regarded,  to  the  last  degree,  as 
wretched  and  deplorable.  Of  their  sincerity  they  gave  the  utmost  proof 
in  tlic  openness  of  their  testimony,  never  affecting  reserve,  or  shunning 
inquiry.  They  delivered  (heir  testimony  before  kings  and  princes, 
priests  and  Boagistratcs,  in  Jerusalem  and  Judea,  where  their  Master 
lived  and  died,  and  in  the  most  populous,  inquisitive,  and  learned  paiti 
of  the  world,  submitting  its  evidences  to  a  hit  dbd  impartial 
tioo. 
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'*  Their  minds  were  so  penetrated  with  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
Ciospely  that  they  esteemed  it  their  distinguished  honour  and  privilege  to 
seal  their  attestation  to  it  by  their  suflerings,  and  blessed  God  that  they 
were  accounted  worthy  to  suffer  reproach  and  shame  for  their  profes- 
sioQ.  Pasnmg  through  honour  and  dishonour^  through  eoU  report  and 
good  report,  as  deceivers  and  yet  true.  Never  dejected,  never  intimi. 
dated  by  any  sorrows  and  sufferings  they  supported  ;  but  when  stoned, 
impriaoned,  and  persecuted  in  one  city,  fl3ring  to  another,  and  there 
preaching  the  Cro^l  with  intrepid  boldness  and  heaven-inspired  zeaL 
Fiftient  in  tribulation,  fervent  in  spirit,  rejoicing  under  persecution,  calm 
and  composed  under  calumny  and  reproach,  praying  for  their  enemies, 
when  in  dungeons  cheering  the  silent  hours  of  night  with  hymns  of 
praise  to  €rod.  Meeting  death  itself  in  the  most  dreadful  forms  with 
which  persecuting  rage  could  dress  it,  with  a  serenity  and  exultation  the 
Skde  philosophy  never  knew.  In  all  these  public  scenes  showing  to  the 
world  a  heart  infinitely  above  what  men  vulgarly  style  great  and  happy, 
iafinitaly  remote  from  ambition,  the  lust  of  gold,  and  a  passion  for  popu. 
lar  i^iplause,  woridng  with  their  own  hands  to  raise  a  scanty  subsistence 
far  diemselves  that  they  might  not  be  burdensome  to  the  societies  they 
had  formed,  holding  up  to  all  with  whom  (hey  conversed,  in  the  bright 
ttthfid  mirror  of  their  own  behaviour,  the  amiaUeness  and  excellency 
of  the  religion  they  taught,  and  in  every  scene  and  circumstance  of  life 
distingtiMrfied  for  their  devotion  to  God,  their  unconquered  love  for  man- 
kind,  their  sacred  regard  for  truth,  their  self  government,  moderation, 
homanity,  sincerity,  and  every  Divine,  social,  and  moral  virtue  that  can 
tdom  and  exalt  a  character.  Nor  are  there  any  features  of  enthusiasm 
m  the  writings  they  have  left  us.  We  meet  with  no  frantic  fcrvoun 
indiilged,  no  monkish  abstraction  from  the  world  recommended,  no  ma- 
eeration  of  the  body  countenanced,  no  unnatural  institutions  established, 
DO  vain  flights  of  fancy  cherished,  no  absurd  and  irrational  doctrines 
talight,  no  disobedience  to  any  forms  of  human  government  encouraged, 
but  all  civil  establishments  and  social  connections  suffered  to  remain  in 
the  same  state  they  were  before  Christianity.  So  far  were  the  apostles 
from  being  enthusiastSy  and  instigated  by  a  wild  undiscernitig  religious 
phrenzy  to  rush  into  the  jaws  of  death,  when  they  might  have  honour- 
ably and  lawfolly  ^scaped  it,  that  we  find  them,  when  thoy  could,  vinthout 
woonding  their  consciences,  legally  extricate  themselves  from  pej'secu- 
tion  and  death,  pleading  their  privileges  as  Roman  citizens,  and  appeal- 
ing  to  Cesar's  supreme  jurisdiction."  (HAnwoon's  Introduction  to  the. 
New  TtsiamentJ) 

As  it  was  contrary  to  their  character  to  attempt  to  deceive  others,  so 
tbey  could  not  be  deeeitxd  themselves.  Tliey  could  not  mistalie  in  the 
caae  of  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  and  the  sudden  healing  of  lepers, 
aadkawandblMidpenoai;  tiwyoooldaot  bat  knoir»wlMdier  he  wilh 
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whom  they  convened  for  forty  days  wu  the  nine  Jews,  as  he  wilk 
whom  they  had  daily  and  familiar  interoouse  long  before  his  cnicifiiiaBi 
They  could  not  mistake  as  to  his  ascension  into  heaTcn ;  as  to  the  fool 
whether  they  themselves  were  suddenly  endowed  with  the  power  of 
speaking  in  languages  which  they  had  never  acquired ;  and  whether 
they  were  able  to  woric  miracles,  and  to  impart  the  same  power  to 
others. 

They  were  not  only  disinUiregied  in  their  testimooy ;  but  their  inle- 
reats  were  on  the  side  of  concealment.     One  of  the  evangelists,  Hit. 
thew,  occupied  a  lucrative  situation  when  called  by  Jesus,  and  was  eii* 
doitly  an  opulent  man ;  the  fishermen  of  Galilee  were  at  least  in  tk- 
cumstances  of  comfort,  and  never  had  any  worldly  inducement  M 
out  to  them  by  their  Master ;  Nicodemus  was  a  ruler  among  the  Jewi: 
Joseph  of  Ahmathea  *'  a  rich  man ;"  and  St.  Ptud,  both  from  his  9ik- 
cation,  connections,  and  talents,  had  encouraging  prospects  in  Ufo  :  bil 
of  himself,  and  of  his  follow  labourers,  he  speaks,  and  describes  afllbe 
earthly  rewards  tliey  obtained  for  testifying  both  to  Jews  and  GreeM 
that  Jesus  was  the  Christ, — **  Even  unio  this  present  hour  we  balk  h^' 
ger  and  thirst,  and  are  naked,  and  are  buffeted^  and  have  no  certai* 
dwetling  place  ;  ice  are  made  as  the  filth  of  the  worlds  and  are  the  €0' 
scouring  of  all  things  unto  this  day  J*    Finally,  they  sealed  their  ts^^ 
mony  in  maiiy  instances  with  their  blood,  a  circumstance  of  which  tb^^ 
had  been  forowarned  by  their  Master,  and  in  the  daily  expectation   ^ 
which  they  lived.     From  this  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  Paley  is  ii 
**  Tlicse  men  could  not  be  deceivers.     By  only  not  bearing 
they  might  have  avoided  all  their  sufferings,  and  have  lived  quietS*  J 
Would  men  in  such  circumstances  pretend  to  have  seen  what  they 
saw ;  assort  facts  of  which  they  had  no  knowledge ;  go  about  lying, 
teach  virtue ;  and  tliough  not  only  convinced  of  Christ's  being  an  ii 
poster,  but  having  seen  the  success  of  his  imposture  in  his 
yet  persist  in  carrying  it  on,  and  so  persist  as  to  bring  upon 
for  nothing  and  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  consequence,  enmity 
hatred,  danger  and  death  ?" 

To  complete  t!ie  cliaractcr  of  their  testimony,  it  is  ui  the  highCTt 
greo  circumxtaniial.  We  never  fmd  that  forged  or  false  accoants 
things  abound  in  particularities ;  and  where  many  particulars  arc 
of  time,  place,  persons,  dec,  there  is  always  a  strong  presumption  ^f^ 
truth,  and  on  the  contrary.  Here  the  evidence  is  more  than  presumptive)^ 
The  history  of  the  evangelists  and  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  so  fi/i 
of  refercMicu  to  persons  tlien  living,  and  often  persons  of  consequence, 
to  i>luccs  in  which  miracles  and  other  transactions  took  place  publidv 
and  not  in  secret ;  and  the  application  of  all  these  facts  by  the  first  pn». 
pagators  of  the  Christian  religion  to  give  credit  to  its  Divine  authority 
was  so  frequent  agd  explicit,  and  often  to  repioviog  to  thdr  oppomi^ 
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Biat  if  they  had  not  been  true  they  must  have  been  contradicted ;  and 
if  contradicted  on  good  evidence^  the  authors  must  have  been  over- 
wfadmed  with  confusion.  This  argument  is  rendered  the  stronger 
when  it  is  considered  that  ^  these  things  were  not  done  in  a  comer," 
nor  was  the  age  dark  and  illiterate  and  prone  to  admit  fables.  The 
AxiguMUm  "age  was  the  most  learned  the  world  ever  saw.  The  love  of 
■rtSy  sciences,  and  literature,  was  the  universal  passion  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  Roman  empire,  where  Christianity  was  first  tau^t  in  its 
doctrines,  and  proclaimed  in  its  facts ;  and  in  this  inquisitive  and  dis- 
eeming  era,  it  rose,  flourished,  and  established  itself,  with  much  resiBt* 
■nee  to  its  doctrines,  hut  mtJumi  being  once  questioned  a»  tothe  indh 
if  Us  MMorical  facts, 

'  Yet  how  easily  might  they  have  been  disproved  had  they  been  faloo 
that  Herod  the  Great  was  not  the  sovereign  of  Judea  when  our  Lord  was 
bom — that  wise  men  from  the  east  did  not  come  to  be  informed  of  the 
place  of  his  birth — and  that  Herod  did  not  convene  the  sanhedrim,  to 
inqoire  where  their  expected  Messiah  was  to  be  bom — ^that  the  in&nts 
in  Bethlehem  were  not  massacred — ^that  in  the  time  of  Augustus  all 
Jndea  was  not  enrolled  by  an  imperial  edict — ^that  Simeon  did  not  take 
die  in&nt  in  his  arms  and  proclaim  him  to  be  the  expected  salvation  of 
brael,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  done  publicly  in  the  temple,  before 
an  the  people — ^that  the  numerous  persons,  many  of  whose  names  are 
mentioned,  and  some  the  relatives  of  rulers  and  centurions,  were  not 
DUraculously  healed  nor  raised  from  the  dead — ^that  the  resurrection  of 
tiBWiTiM,  stated  to  Have  been  done  publicly,  near  to  Jerusalem,  and  him. 
■df  a  respectable  person,  well  known,  did  not  occur — ^that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  trial,  condemnation,  and  crucifixion  of  Christ,  did  not  take 
place  as  stated  by  his  disciples ;  in  particular,  that  Pilate  did  not  wash 
his  hands  before  them  and  give  his  testimony  to  the  character  of  our 
Lord ;  that  there  was  no  pretematiOral  darkness  from  twelve  to  three  in 
fbtb  afternoon  on  the  day  of  the  crucifixion ;  and  that  there  was  no  earth- 
quake ;  facts  which  if  they  did  not  occur  could  have  been  contradicted 
by  tfaoosands :  finally,  that  these  well-known  unlettered  men,  the  apostles, 
were  not  heard  to  speak  with  tongues  by  many  who  were  present  in  the 
a«embly  in  which  this  was  said  to  take  place.  But  we  might  select 
almost  all  the  circumstances  out  of  the  four  Gospels  and  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  show,  that  for  the  most  part  they  were  capable  of  being 
contradicted  at  the  time  when  they  were  first  published,  and  that  the 
unmenae  number  of  circumstances  mentioned  would  in  aflertimes  have 
Rimiahed  acute  investigators  of  the  history  with  the  means  of  detecting 
its  falsehood  had  it  not  been  indubitable,  either  by  comparing  the  differ- 
ent relations  with  each  other,  or  with  some  well  authenticated  facts  of 
■cciedited  cdlateral  history.     On  the  contrary,  the  small  variations  in 

Hie  itory  <tf  the  evangdists  are  confirmations  rftiieir  testimony,  being 
yoi..L  10 
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in  proof  that  there  was  no  concert  among  them  to  impose  upon  the 
world,  and  they  do  not  affect  in  the  least  the  facts  of  the  history  itself; 
while  as  far  as  collateral,  or  immediately  suhsequent  histoiy  ha.'t  gi?eQ 
its  evidence,  we  have  already  seen,  that  it  is  confirmatory  of  the  exact- 
ness  and  accuracy  of  the  sacred  penmen. 

'  For  all  these  reasons,  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
are  to  be  taken  as  a  &ithful  and  uncorrupted  record  of  the  transactioDS 
they  exhibit;  and  nothing  now  appears  to  be  necessary,  but  thai  this 
record  be  examined  in  order  to  determine  its  claims  to  be  admitted  as 
the  deposit  of  the  standing  revelations  of  the  will  of  Grod  to  mankind. 
The  evidence  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  books  of  which 
it  is  composed,  at  least  such  of  them  as  is  necessary  to  the  argument, 
is  full  and  complete ;  and  if  certain  of  the  facts  which  they  detail  are 
proved  to  be  really  miraculous,  and  the  prophecies  they  record  are  ia 
the  proper  sense  predictive^  then,  according  to  the  principles  befine 
established,  the  conclusion  must  be,  that  the  doctkinbs  which  xmnr 
ATTEST  ARE  DiviNB.  TTiis  shall  be  the  next  subject  examined ;  minor 
objections  being  postponed  to  be  answered  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 


CHAPTER   XV. 
The  Miraclbs  of  Scriptveb. 

It  has  been  already  proved  that  miracles  are  possible,  that  they  are 
appropriate,  necessary,  and  satisfactory  evidences  of  a  revelation  from 
God:  and  that,  like  other  facts,  they  arc  capable  of  being  authenticated 
by  credible  testimony.  These  points  having  been  established,  the  main 
questions  before  us  are,  whether  the  facts  alleged  as  miraculous  in  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  have  a  sufficient  claim  to  that  character,  and 
whether  they  were  wrought  in  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  and  mismxi 
of  the  founders  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions. 

That  definition  of  a  true  miracle  which  we  have  adopted,  may  here 
be  conveniently  repeated : — 

A  miracle  is  an  effect  or  event  contrary  to  the  established  constitutbm 
or  dourse  of  things,  or  a  sensible  suspension  or  controlment  of,  or  dena^ 
tionfrom,  the  known  laws  of  nature,  wrought  either  by  the  immediate  adf 
or  by  the  concurrence,  or  by  the  permission  of  God,  for  the  proof  or  evi- 
dence of  some  particular  doctrine,  or  in  attestation  of  the  authority  of 
some  particular  person. 

The  force  of  the  argument  from  miracles  lies  in  this — ^that  as  such 
works  are  manifestly  above  human  power,  and  as  no  created'  being  can 
effect  them,  unless  empowered  by  the  Author  of  nature,  when  they  are 
wrought  for  such  an  end  as  that  mentioned  in  the  definition,  they  are  to 
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be  conmdered  «s  authentications  of  a  Divine  mission  by  a  special  and 
BensiUe  interposition  of  God  himself. 

To  adduce  all  the  extraordinary  works  wrought  by  Moses  and  by 
Christ  would  be  unnecessary.  In  those  we  select  for  examination,  the 
miraculous  character  will  sufficiently  appear  to  brbg  them  within  our 
definition ;  and  it  will  be  recollected  that  it  has  been  already  established 
that  the  books  which  contain  the  accoimt  of  these  facts  must  have  been 
written  by  their  reputed  authors,  and  that  had  not  the  facts  themselves 
occurred  as  there  related^  it  is  impossible  that  the  people  of  the  age  in 
which  the  accounts  of  them  were  published  could  have  been  brought  to 
believe  them.  On  the  basis  then  of  the  arguments  already  adduced  to 
p^ve  these  great  points,  it  is  concluded  that  we  have  in  the  Scriptures 
a  true  relation  of  the  facts  themselves.  Nothing  therefore  remains  but 
to  establish  their  claims  as  miracks. 

Out  of  the  numerous  miracles  wrought  by  the  agency  of  Moses  we 
select,  in  addition  to  those  before  mentioned  in  chapter  ix,  the  plague 
of  DARKNESS.  Two  circumstauccs  arc  to  be  noted  in  the  relation 
given  of  this  event,  Exodus  x.  It  continued  three  days,  and  it  afflicted 
the  Egyptians  only,  for  **  all  the  children  of  Israel  had  light  in  their 
dweUingsJ**  The  fact  here  mentioned  was  of  the  most  public  kind : 
and  bad  it  not  taken  place,  every  Egyptian  and  every  Israelite  could 
have  contradicted  the  account.  The  phenomenon  was  not  produced  by 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  for  no  eclipse  of  that  luminary  can  endure  so  long. 
Some  of  the  Roman  writers  mention  a  darkness  by  day  so  great  that 
persons  were  unable  to  know  each  other;  but  we  have  no  historical 
account  of  any  other  darkness  so  long  continued  as  this,  and  so  intense, 
that  the  Eg}'ptiaiks  "  rose  not  up  from  tlieir  places  for  three  days,** 
But  if  any  such  circumstance  had  again  occurred,  and  a  natural  cause 
could  have  been  assigned  for  it,  yet  even  then  the  miraculous  character 
of  this  event  would  remain  luishakcn ;  for  to  what  but  to  a  supernatural 
cause  could  the  distinction  made  between  the  Israelites  and  the  Egyptians 
be  attributed,  when  they  inhabited  a  portion  of  the  same  country-,  and 
when  their  neighbourhoods  were  immediately  tidjoining  ?  Here  then 
are  the  characters  of  a  true  miracle.  The  established  course  of  natural 
causes  and  effects  is  interrupted  by  an  operation  upon  that  mighty 
element,  the  atmosphere,  lliat  it  was  not  a  chance  irregularity  in 
nature,  is  made  apparent  from  the  effect  following  the  volition  of  a  man 
acting  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  of  nature,  and  from  its  being  restrained 
by  that  to  a  certain  part  of  the  same  country* — *♦  Moses  stretched  out  his 
handy*  and  the  darkness  prevailed,  every  where  but  in  the  dwellings  of 
hb  own  people.  The  fact  has  been  established  by  former  arguments  , 
and  the  fact  being  allowed,  tlie  miracle  of  necessity  follows. 

The  destruction  of  the  first  born  of  the  Egyptians  may  be  next 
soosUered.    Here  too  are  several  cucumstonces  to  be  carefully  noted 
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.^-  .o^MMMMii  in  the  presence  of  Pharaoh,  hefore  any  of 

..  L  jru«i|{iu  upon  him  and  his  people.     The  Israelites 

... -.^iMsa   ot'  it.     They  were   directed  to  slay  a  lamlH 

^i,u  t^HMi  ciMiir  door  posts,  and  prepare  for  their  departure 

^.^     I'ht)  stroke  was  inflicted  upon  the  first  bom  of  the 

...;5  ..^■.,  uMi  ihK  upon  any  other  part  of  the  family — it  occurred 

^..1.    vi^ — uh;  tirst  bom  of  the  Israelites  escaped  without  ex- 

...«.    (u  !«MUval  of  "  the  passover*'  was  from  that  night  insd- 

wuj«aii*N:auco  of  the  event.     Such  a  festival  could  not  in  the 

,    ik«,  .luu^  be  esUtblished  in  any  subsequent  age,  in  commema- 

.  ^  .    .  2ui  -kciu  Hbich  never  occurred;  and  if  instituted  at  the  time, 

.^    .  ^144  .uuti4  :ia^e  taken  place,  for  by  no  means  could  this  large  body 

,..4.   ia«c  iKvii  perauaded  that  their  first  bom  had  been  saved  and 

.V. .     >    11^'  K^^piiaiis  destroyed,  if  the  facts  had  not  been  before  their 

ItK-  '.u^4ory  therefore  being  established,  the  miracle  follows ;  for 

K    .v.ci  •.'!  :uiiure  is  sufficiently  known  to  warrant  the  conclusion,  that, 

.    N.-ciiiiviK'o  were  to  be  assumed  as  the  agent  of  this  calamity,  an 

y^vA^uc  Juwtuie,  however  rapid  and  destructive,  oomes  not  upon  the 

.u^uw  ^*i  A  mortal,  and  makes  no  such  selection  as  the  first  bom  of 

*  • 

l*w  lunMle  of  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  has  already  been 
u^u^ivHK^l,  but  merits  more  particular  consideration.  In  this  event  we 
s>v;w'.  vui  in  the  others,  circumstances  which  exclude  all  possibility  of 
uv^kAAO  or  collusion.  The  subject  of  the  miracle  is  the  sea ;  the  wit* 
;x>:^xi'ci  v»t'  tt  the  host  of  Israel,  who  passed  through  on  foot,  and  the 
t^\  i>»uui  nation,  who  lost  their  king  and  his  whole  army.  The  miracu- 
i^^..-*  ^  i^kiucters  of  the  event  are : — ^The  waters  are  divided,  and  stand 
.«^i  .>a  ooch  side ; — the  instmment  is  a  strong  cast  wind,  which  begins 
t;i%  .«^K'i'uiMNi  upon  the  waters  at  the  stretching  out  of  the  hand  of  Moses, 
uw  ^'vsuHMi  at  the  same  signal,  and  that  at  the  precise  nK>ment  when 
Uv'  return  of  the  waters  would  be  most  fatal  to  the  Egyptian  pursuing 

U  <UM»  UHleed,  been  asked  whether  there  were  not  some  ledges  of 
AS  ilk-'*  ^^  hurt)  the  water  was  shallow,  so  that  an  army,  at  particular  times, 
44i^;i;  (Kt<M  ovor ;  and  whether  the  Eteswn  winds,  wliich  blow  strongly 
«.h  MiiiitiKT  from  the  northwest,  might  not  blow  so  violently  against  the 
v;^  u-  Uk  ktH^p  it  back  "  on  a  heap."  But  if  there  were  any  force  in 
«Ku^'  ^iK'vUionM,  it  is  plain  that  such  suppositions  would  leave  the  de- 
«AU\a\»u  of  the  Egyptians  unaccounted  for.  To  show  that  there  is  no 
^vv^ai  ?u  thrni  at  all,  let  the  place  where  the  passage  of 'the  Red  Sea 
%«^x  vM^'HhI  bt>  first  noted.  Sonic  fix  it  near  Svrz,  at  the  head  of  the 
^w-i  '^»^  ^t  ihoro  were  satisfactory  evidence  of  this,  it  ought  also  to  be 
4^KvA  >i^v  th«^  account,  that  formerly  the  gulf  extended  at  least  twenty- 
i\v  W'^  ^^^^  ^  Suez,  the  place  where  it  germinates  at  present. 
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{Lord  YaUnOiit  TrwoeU^  vol.  iii,  p.  344.)    But  the  names  of  places 
as  well  as  traditioa,  fix  the  passage  about  ten  hours' jouniey  lower  down, 
^  C7jf«iiui,  or  the  valley  of  Bedea.    The  name  given  by  Moses  to  the 
place  where  the  Israelites  encamped  before  the  sea  was  divided,  was 
jPftoAtroCA,  which  signifies  *<  the  mouth  of  the  ridge,'*  or  of  that  chain 
of  mountains  which  Ime  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea ;  and  as 
there  is  but  one  mouth  of  that  chain  through  which  an  inmi^ise  multi- 
tude of  men,  women,  and  children,  could  possibly  pass  when  fl3ring 
liefiire  their  enemies,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  respecting  the 
sifnarion  <tf  PJAaktrotA ;  and  the  modem  names  of  conspicuous  places 
m  its  neighbourhood  prove,  that  those,  by  whom  such  names  were  given, 
believed  that  this  was  the  place  at  which  the  Israelites  passed  the  sea  in 
safety,  and  where  Pharaoh  was  drowned.     Thus,  we  have  close  by 
INhMm/ik^  on  the  western  side  of  the  gulf,  a  mountain  called  AUaka^ 
which  wgnifies  deliverance*     On  the  eastern  coast  opposite  is  a  head, 
land  caUed  Bom  Mnuoy  or  <*the  Cape  of  Moses;"  somewhat  lower, 
'Eknam  JVbyroi,  '< Pharaoh's  Springs;"  while  at  these  places,  the 
general  name  of  the  gulf  itself  is  AiAr-4iZ«Jro2nim,  <<the  Bay  of  Sub. 
Qeraaoa,"  in  which  there  is  a  whirlpool  called  Bvrkei  Faraun^  "  the  Pool 
of  Pharaoh."    This,  then,  was  the  passage  of  the  Israelites ;  and  the 
<fapdi  of  the  sea  here  is  stated  by  Bruce,  who  may  be  consulted  as  to 
tbese  localities,  at  about  fourteen  fathoms,  and  the  breadth  at  between 
three  and  four  leagues.     But  there  is  no  <<  ledge  of  rocks,"  and  as  to 
the  ^  JBtuian  wind,"  the  same  traveller  observes,  <<  If  the  Etesian  wind 
Idowing  from  the  northwest  in  summer,  could  keep  the  sea  as  a  wall,  on 
the  rig^t,  of  fifty  feet  high,  still  the  difficulty  would  remain  of  building 
the  wall  to  the  left,  or  to  the  north.     If  the  Etesian  winds  had  done  this 
Oticey  they  must  have  repeated  it  many  a  time  before  or  since,  from  the 
^ame  causes."    The  wind  which  actually  did  blow,  according  to  the 
Ikisdory,  either  as  an  instrument  of  dividing  the  waters,  or,  which  is  more 
f^robable,  as  the  instrument  of  drying  the  ground,  after  the  waters  were 
^vided  by  the  immediate  energy  of  the  Divine  power,  was  not  a  north 
'^vind,  but  an  <'  east  wind ;"  and  as  Dr.  Hales  observes,  <'  seems  to  be 
introduced  by  way  of  anticipation,  to  exclude  the  natural  agency  which 
vnigfat  be  afterward  resorted  to  for  solving  the  miracle ;  for  it  is  remark- 
aUe  that  the  monsoon  in  the  Red  Sea  blows  the  summer  half  of  the  year 
firom  the  north,  and  the  winter  half  from  the  south,  neither  of  which 
could  produce  the  miracle  in  question." 

The  miraculous  character  of  this  event  is,  therefore,  most  strongly 
marked.  An  expanse  of  water,  and  that  water  a  sea,  of  from  uine  to 
twelve  miles  broad,  known  to  be  exceedingly  subject  to  agitations,  \& 
divided,  and  a  wall  of  water  is  formed  on  each  hand,  affording  a  passage 
QQ  dry  land  for  the  Israelites.  TTie  phenomenon  occurs  too  just  as  the 
Egyptian  host  are  on  the  point  of  overtaking  the  fugitives,  and  ceases  at 
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the  moment  when  the  latter  reach  the  opposite  shore  in  safety,  and 
when  their  enemies  are  in  the  midst  of  the  passage,  in  the  only  positioo 
in  which  the  closing  of  the  wall  of  waters  on  each  side  could  insure  the 
Isntire  deeitruction  of  so  large  a  force  ! 

The  falling  of  the  kakna  in  the  wilderness  for  forty  years,  is  another 
unquestionable  miracle,  and  one  in  which  there  could  be  neither  yff|g^k* 
on  the  part  of  those  who  were  sustained  by  it,  nor  fraud  on  the  pait  of 
Moses.  That  this  event  was  not  produced  by  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  is  rendered  certain  b}'  the  fact,  that  the  same  wilderness  has 
been  travelled  by  individuals,  and  by  large  bodies  of  men,  from  the 
earliest  ages  to  the  present,  but  no  such  supply  of  food  was  ever  met 
with,  except  on  this  occasion ;  and  its  miraculous  character  is  farther 
marked  by  the  following  circumstances : — 1.  That  it  fell  but  six  days  in 
the  week :  2.  That  it  fell  in  such  prodigious  quantities  as  sustained  three 
millions  of  souls :  3.  TTiat  there  fell  a  double  quantity  every  Friday,  to 
serve  the  Israelites  for  the  next  day,  which  was  their  Sabbath :  4.  Hiat 
what  was  ^hcred  on  the  first  five  days  of  the  week  stank  and  bred 
worms,  if  kept  above  one  day ;  but  that  which  Mras  gathered  on  Friday 
kept  sweet  for  two  days :  and  5.  'Riat  it  continued  falling  while  the 
Israelites  remained  in  the  wilderness,  but  ceased  as  soon  as  they  came 
out  of  it,  and  got  com  to  eat  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  {Universal  ^itory, 
1.  1,  c.  7.)  Let  these  very  extraordinary  particulars  be  considered,  and 
they  at  once  confirm  the  fact,  while  they  unequivocally  establish  the 
miracle.  No  people  could  be  deceived  in  these  circumstances ;  no  per- 
son could  persuade  them  of  their  truth,  if  they  had  not  occurred ;  and 
the  whole  was  so  clearly  out  of  the  regular  course  of  nature,  as  to  mark 
tmequivocally  the  interposition  of  God.  To  the  majority  of  the  nume- 
rous miracles  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  same  remarks  apply, 
and  upon  them  the  same  miraculous  characters  are  as  indubitably  im- 
pressed. If  we  proceed  to  those  of  Christ,  the  evidence  becomes,  if 
possible,  more  indubitable.  They  were  clearly  above  the  power  of 
either  human  agency  or  natural  causes :  they  were  public :  they  were 
such  as  could  not  admit  of  collusion  or  deception :  they  were  performed 
under  such  circumstances  as  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  witnesses  and 
reporters  of  them  to  mistake  :  they  were  oflen  done  in  the  presence  of 
malignant,  scrutinizing,  and  intelligent  enemies,  the  Jewish  rulers,  who 
acknowledged  the  facts,  but  attributed  them  to  an  evil,  supernatural 
ugcncy ;  and  there  is  no  interruption  in  the  testimony,  from  the  age  in 
which  they  were  wrought,  to  this  day.  It  would  be  trifling  with  the 
reader  to  examine  instances  so  well  known  in  their  circumstances,  for  the 
slightest  recollection  of  the  feeding  of  the  multitudes  in  the  desert ; — the 
h^ing  of  the  paralytic,  who,  because  of  the  muHtitudef  was  let  down  from 
the  house  top ; — the  instant  cure  of  the  withered  hand  in  the  synagogue, 
near  Jerusalem,  where  the  Pharisees  were  **  watching  our  Lord  whether 
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he  would  heal  on  the  Sahbath  day ;" — thi  nusing  from  the  dead  of  the 
daughter  of  Jairus,  the  widow's  son,  and  Lazarus ;  and  many  other  in- 
stances of  miraculous  power, — will  be  sufficient  to  convince  any  ingenu- 
ous mind,  that  all  the  characters  of  real  and  adequately  attested  miracles 
meet  in  them.  Tliat  great  miracle,  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  him« 
self  from  the  dead,  so  often  appealed  to  by  the  first  teachers  of  his 
religion,  may,  however,  be  here  properly  adduced,  with  its  convincing 
and  irrefragable  circumstances,  as  completing  this  branch  of  the 
external  evidence. 

That  it  is  a  miracle  in  its  highest  sense  for  a  person  actually  dead  to 
raise  himself  again  to  Ufe,  cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  when  wrought,  as 
die  raising  of  Christ  was,  in  attestation  of  a  Divine  commission,  it  is 
evidence  of  the  most  irrefragable  kind.  So  it  has  been  regarded  by 
Imbelievers,  who  have  bent  all  their  force  against  it ;  and  so  it  was 
regarded  by  Divine  Providence,  who  rendered  its  proofe  ample  and  indu- 
bitable  in  proportion  to  its  importance.  Let  us,  then,  examine  the  cir- 
cumstances as  recorded  in  the  history. 

In  tlie  first  place,  (he  reality  of  ChrUfs  death  is  circumstantially 
and  fully  stated,  though  if  no  circumstantial  evidence  had  been  adduced, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  tliey,  who  had  sought  his  death  with  so 
much  eagerness,  would  be  inattentive  to  the  full  execution  of  the  sentence 
fi>r  which  they  had  clamoured.  T^e  execution  was  public ;  he  was 
crucified  with  common  malefactors,  in  the  usual  place  of  execution ; 
the  soldiers  brake  not  his  legs,  the  usual  practice  when  they  would 
hasten  the  death  of  the  malefactor,  observing  that  he  was  dead  already. 
His  enemies  knew  that  he  had  predicted  his  resurrection,  and  would 
therefore  be  careful  that  he  should  not  be  removed  from  the  cross  before 
death  had  actually  taken  place ;  and  Pilate  refused  to  deliver  the  body 
for  burial  until  he  had  expressly  inquired  of  the  ofiicer  on  duty,  whether 
he  were  already  dead.  Nor  was  he  taken  away  to  an  unknown  or  dis. 
tant  tomb.  Joseph  of  Arimathea  made  no  secret  of  the  place  where 
he  had  buried  him.  It  was  in  his  own  family  tomb,  and  the  Pharisees 
knew  where  to  direct  the  watch  which  was  appointed  to  guard  the  body 
againbt  the  approach  of  his  disciples.  The  reality  of  the  death  of  Christ 
is  therefore  established. 

2.  But  by  both  parties,  by  the  Pharisees  on  the  one  part,  and  by  the 
disciples  on  the  other,  it  was  agreed,  thai  the  body  teas  missing,  and  that, 
in  the  stale  of  death,  it  was  never  more  seen !  The  sepulchre  was  made 
sure,  the  stone  at  the  mouth  being  sealed,  and  a  watch  of  sixty  Roman 
soldiers  appointed  to  guard  it,  and  yet  the  body  was  not  to  be  found. 
Let  us  see,  then,  how  each  party  accounts  for  this  fact.  The  disciples 
affirm,  that  two  of  their  company,  going  early  in  the  morning  to  the 
sepulchre  to  embalm  the  body,  saw  an  angel  descend  and  roll  away  the 
stone,  sit  upon  it,  and  invite  them  to  see  the  place  where  their  Lord  had 
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lain,  informing  them  that  he  was  risen,  and  commanding  them  to  tell  the 
other  disciples  of  the  fact ; — that  others  went  to  the  sepulchre,  and  fyatA 
not  the  body,  though  the  grave  clothes  remained ;  that,  at  difieient  tmiei^ 
he  appeared  to  them,  both  separately  and  when  assemUed ;  tfiat  they 
conversed  with  him ;  that  he  partook  of  their  food ;  that  they  touched  Uf 
body ;  that  he  continued  to  make  his  appearance  among  them  for  neaxfy 
six  weeks,  and  then,  after  many  advices,  finally  led  them  out  as  6r  as 
Bethany,  and,  in  the  presence  of  them  all,  ascended  into  the  cloods  of 
heaven.     This  is  the  statement  of  the  disciples. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Jewish  sanhedrim  accounts  finr  the  absenoe 
of  our  Lord's  body  from  the  sepulchre  is,  that  the  Roman  soldiers  having 
slept  on  their  posts,  the  disciples  stole  away  the  corpse.  We  know  of 
no  other  account.  Neither  in  their  earliest  books  nor  traditions  is  there 
any  other  attempt  to  explain  the  alleged  resurrection  of  Jesus.  W^ 
are  warranted  therefore  in  conchiding,  that  the  Pharisees  had  nothiog 
but  this  to  oppose  to  the  positive  testimony  of  the  disciples,  who  also 
added,  and  published  it  to  the  world,  that  the  Roman  soldiers  related  to 
the  Pharisees  <<all  the  things  that*  were  done,"  the  earthquake,  the 
appearance  of  the  angel,  dec ;  but  that  they  were  bribed  to  say,  *^Bt 
disciples  came  by  night  and  stole  him  awayy  while  we  depi*^ 

On  the  statement  of  the  Pharisees  we  may  remark,  that  though  those 
who  were  not  convinced  by  our  Lord's  former  miracles  were  in  a  state 
of  mind  to  resist  the  impression  of  his  resurrection,  yet,  in  this  attempt  to 
destroy  the  testimony  of  the  apostles,  they  fell  below  their  usual  subtlety 
in  circulating  a  story  which  carried  with  it  its  own  refutation.  Thii^ 
however,  may  be  accounted  for,  from  the  hurry  and  agitation  of  the 
moment,  and  the  necessity  under  which  they  were  laid  to  invent  somC' 
thing  to  amuse  the  populace,  who  were  not  indisposed  to  charge  them 
with  the  death  of  Jesus.  Of  this  it  is  clear  that  the  Pharisees  were 
apprehensive,  ^* fearing  the  people,^*  on  this  as  on  former  occasions. 
This  appears  from  the  manner  in  which  the  sanhedrim  addressed  the 
apostles.  Acts  v,  28  :  <'  Did  we  not  straitly  command  you,  that  ye  should 
not  teach  in  this  name  ?  and  behold  you  have  filled  Jerusalem  with  your 
doctrine,  and  intend  to  brxno  this  man's  blood  upon  us."  Hie 
majority  of  the  people  were  not  enemies  of  Jesus,  though  the  Pharisees 
were ;  and  it  was  a  mob  of  base  fellows,  and  strangers,  of  which 
Jerusalem  was  full  at  the  passover,  who  had  been  excited  to  clamour  fivr 
his  death.  The  body  of  the  Jewish  populace  heard  him  gladly ;  great 
numbers  of  them  had  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  raising  of  Lazarus^ 
in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  and  had  in  consequence  accom* 
panied  him  with  public  acclamations,  as  the  Messiah,  into  Jerusalem. 
These  sentiments  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem  toward  our  Lord  were 
transferred  to  the  apostles ;  for  after  Peter  and  John  had  healed  the  man 
at  the  gate  of  the  temple,  and  refused  to  obey  the  council  in  keeping  eSksk 
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M  to  Christy  when  the  chief  prieats  had  ^^farfSker  threatened  theaif  they 
lei  Ihem  go^  finding  not  how  they  ndght  punish  them  bxcause  of  ths 

PBOFLB." 

It  was  in  a  state  of  considerable  agitation,  therefore,  that  this 
absurd  and  self^xposed  rumour  was  hastily  got  up,  and  as  hastily  pub- 
lished. We  may  add,  also^  that  it  was  hastily  abandoned ;  for  it  is  remark- 
able,  that  it  is  never  adverted  to  by  the  Pharisees  in  any  of  those  legal 
processes  instituted  at  Jerusalem  against  the  first  preachers  of  Christ  as 
the  risen  Messiah,  within  a  few  days  after  the  alleged  event  itself. 
First,  Peter  and  John  are  brought  before  their  great  council ;  then  the 
whole  body  of  the  ^lostles  twice ;  on  all  these  occasions  they  affirm  the  fact 
of  the  resurrection,  before  the  very  men  who  had  originated  the  tale  of  the 
stealing  away  of  the  body,  and  in  none  of  these  instances  did  the  chief 
priests  oppose  this  story  to  the  explicit  testimony  of  his  disciples  having 
seen,  felt,  and  conversed  with  Jesus,  after  his  passion^  This  silence 
cannot  be  accounted  for  but  on  the  supposition  that,  in  the  presence  of 
the  apostles  at  least,  they  would  not  hazard  its  exposure.  If  at  any  time 
the  Roman  guards  could  have  been  brought  forward  effectually  to  con- 
front the  apostles,  it  was  when  the  whole  body  of  the  latter  were  in  cus- 
tody,  and  before  the  council,  where  indeed  the  great  question  at  issue 
between  the  parties  was,  whether  Jesus  were  risen  from  the  dead  or  not. 
On  the  one  part,  the  apostles  stand  before  the  rulers  affirming  the  fact, 
and  are  ready  to  go  into  the  detail  of  their  testimony  :  the  only  testimony 
which  could  be  opposed  to  this  is  that  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  but  not 
one  of  the  sixty  is  brought  up,  and  they  do  not  even  advert  to  the  rumour 
which  the  rulers  had  proclaimed.  On  the  contrary,  one  of  them, 
Gramaliel,  advises  the  council  to  take  no  fturther  proceedings,  but  to  let 
the  matter  go  on,  for  this  reason,  that  if  it  were  of  men  it  would  come 
to  nought,  but  if  of  God,  they  could  not  overthrow  it,  and  would  be  found 
to  &§^  against  God  himself.  Now  it  is  plain  that  if  the  Pharisees 
themselves  believed  in  the  story  they  had  put  into  the  mouths  of  the 
Roman  soldiers,  no  doctor  of  the  law,  like  Gramaliel,  would  have  given 
sudi  advice,  and  equally  impossible  is  it  that  the  council  should  unani- 
mously  have  agreed  to  it.  With  honest  proofs  of  an  imposture  in  their 
hands^  they  could  never  thus  have  tamely  surrendered  the  public  to  delu- 
sion and  their  own  characters  to  infamy ;  nor,  if  they  had,  could  they 
have  put  their  non-interference  on  the  ground  assumed  by  Gamaliel. 
llie  very  principle  of  his  decision  supposes,  that  both  sides  acknow- 
ledged something  very  extraordinary  which  might  prove  a  work  of 
GSod ;  and  that  time  would  make  it  manifest  It  admitted  in  point  of 
bcty  that  Jssus  might  be  bisen  again.  The  whole  council,  by 
adopting  Gramaliel's  decision,  admitted  this  possibiUty,  or  how  could  time 
show  the  whole  work,  built  entirely  upon  this  fact,  to  be  a  work  of  God,  or 
Dotl .  And  thus  Chunaliel,  without  intending  it,  certainly,  has  afforded 
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evidence  in  favour  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  the  more  powerfiil 
from  its  being  incidental. 

The  absurdity  involved  in  the  only  testimony  ever  brought  against 
the  resurrection  of  our  Lord,  rendered  it  indeed  impossible  to  maintain 
the  story.  That  a  Roman  guard  should  be  found  off  their  watch,  or 
asleep,  a  fault  which  the  military  law  of  that  people  punished  with 
deuth,  was  most  incredible ;  that,  if  they  were  asleep,  the  timid  disciples 
of  Christ  should  dare  to  make  the  attempt,  when  the  noise  of  removing 
the  stone  and  bearing  away  the  body  might  awaken  them,  is  very  im- 
probable ;  and,  above  all,  as  it  has  been  often  put,  either  the  soldierB 
were  awake  or  asleep— if  awake,  why  did  they  sufier  a  few  unarmed 
peasants  and  women  to  take  away  the  body  ?  and  if  asleep,  how  came 
they  to  know  that  the  disciples  were  the  persons  ? 

Against  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  we  may  then  with  confidence  say, 
there  is  no  testimony  whatever ;  it  stands,  like  every  other  (act  in  the 
evangelic  history,  entirely  uncontradicted  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the 
present ;  and  though  we  grant  that  it  does  not  follow,  that,  because  we 
do  not  admit  the  account  given  of  the  absence  of  our  Lord's  body  from 
the  sepulchre  by  the  Jews,  we  must  therefore  admit  that  of  the  apostles, 
yet  the  very  inability  of  those  who  first  objected  to  the  fact  of  the  resur- 
rection to  account  for  the  absence  of  the  body,  which  had  been  entirelv 
in  their  own  power,  afibrds  very  strong  presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  statement  of  the  disciples.  Under  such  circumstances  the  k>ss  of  the 
body  became  itself  an  extraordinary  event.  The  tomb  was  carefufl|. 
closed  and  sealed  by  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose,  a  guard  was  set, 
and  VL't  the  body  is  missim^.  The  story  of  the  Pharisees  does  not  at  all 
account  for  the  fact ;  it  is  too  absurd  to  be  for  a  moment  credited  ;  and 
unless  the  history  of  the  evangelists  be  admitted,  that  singuhir  fiict  romams 
still  unaccounted  for. 

But  in  addition  to  this  presumption,  let  the  circumstances  of  cre£bility 
in  the  testimony  of  the  disciples  be  collected,  and  the  evidence  becomes 
indubitable. 

Tlie  accoum  given  by  the  disciples  was  not  even  an  improbahh  one , 
for  allow  the  miracles  wrought  by  Christ  during  his  life,  and  the  resur- 
rection foUows  as  a  nahtral  conclusion :  for  before  that  event  can  be 
maintained  to  be  in  the  lowest  sense  improbable,  the  whole  history  of  his 
public  life,  in  opposition  not  to  the  e\'angelists  merely,  but,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  the  testimony  of  Jem's  and  heathens  themselves,  must  be  proved 
to  be  a  fable. 

The  numnrr  in  which  this  testimony  is  given,  is  in  its  favour.  So  far 
from  the  evangelists  having  written  in  concert,  they  give  an  account  of 
the  transaction  so  varied  as  to  make  it  clear  that  they  wrote  independ. 
ently  of  each  other ;  and  yet  so  agreeing  in  the  leading  facts,  and  so 
capable  of  fMQMBHMM  m  tlioae  mmme  ctrcumstaiiees  in  which 
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some  discrepancy  at  first  sight  appears,  that  their  evidence  in  every  part 
carries  witli  it  the  air  of  honesty  and  truth. 

Their  own  account  sufficiently  proves,  that  they  were  incredulous  as 
to  the  fact  when  announced,  and  so  not  disposed  to  be  imposed  upon  by 
an  imagination.  This  indeed  was  impossible ;  the  appearances  of  Christ 
were  too  numerous,  and  were  continued  for  too  long  a  time, — ^forty  da/s. 
They  could  not  mistake,  and  it  is  as  impossibie  that  they  should  deceive ; 
impossihk  that  upward  of  five  hundred  persons  to  whom  Christ  appeared, 
should  have  been  pensuaded  by  the  artfiil  few,  that  they  had  seen  and 
conversed  with  Christ,  or  to  agree,  not  (xily  without  reward,  but  in 
renunciation  of  aU  interests  and  in  hazard  of  all  dangers  and  of  deatli 
itself,  to  continue  to  assert  a  falsehood. 

Nor  did  a  long  period  elapse  before  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  was 
proclaimed ;  nor  was  a  distant  place  chosen  in  which  to  make  the  first 
report  of  it.  These  would  have  been  suspicious  circumstances  ;  but  on 
the  contrary  the  disciples  testify  the  fact  from  the  day  of  the  resurrec- 
tion itself.  One  of  them  in  a  public  speech  at  the  feast  of  pentecost^ 
addressed  to  a  mixed  multitude,  affirms  it ;  and  the  same  testimony  is 
given  by  the  whole  college  of  apostles,  before  the  great  council  twice : 
this  too  was  done  at  Jerusalem,  the  scene  of  the  whole  transaction,  and 
in  the  presence  of  those  most  interested  in  detecting  the  falsehood. 
Their  evidence  was  given,  not  only  before  private  but  public  persons, 
before  magistrates  and  tribunals,  <^  before  philosophers  and  rabbies,  be- 
fore courtiers,  before  lawyers,  before  people  expert  in  examining  and 
cross-examining  witnesses,"  and  yet  what  Christian  ever  impeached  his 
accomplices?  or  discovered  this  pretended  imposture?  or  was  convicted 
of  prevarication  ?  or  was  even  confronted  with  others  who  could  contra- 
dict him  as  to  this  or  any  other  matter  of  fact  relative  to  his  religion  ? 
To  this  testimony  of  the  apostles  was  added  the  seal  of  miracles,  wrought 
as  puUicly,  and  being  as  unequivocal  in  their  nature,  as  open  to  pubUe 
investigation,  and  as  numerous,  as  those  of  their  Lord  himself.  Tlic 
miracle  of  the  gifl  of  tongues  was  in  proof  of  the  resurrection  and 
ascension  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  the  miracles  of  healing  were  wrought  by 
the  apostles  in  their  Master's  name^  and  therefore  were  the  proofs  both 
of  his  resurrection  and  of  their  commission.  Indeed,  of  the  want  of 
supernatural  evidence  the  Jews,  the  ancient  enemies  of  Cliristianity, 
never  complained.  They  allowed  the  miracles  both 'of  Christ  and  his 
apostles ;  but  by  ascribing  them  to  Satan,  and  regarding  them  om  dialx>. 
Ucal  delusions  and  wonders  wrought  in  order  to  seduce  them  from  the 

law,  their  admissions  are  at  once  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel 
history,  and  enable  us  to  account  for  their  resistance  to  an  evidence  so 

majestic  and  overwhelming.  (6) 

(6)  11m  erideneef  of  our  Lord's  rosarrection  are  flilly  exhibited  in  Warr  on 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 
Objections  to  the  Pboof  from  Mducuu 
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Ths  first  objection  to  the  conclusiveneas  of  the  argument  in  &¥oar 
of  the  Mosaic  and  Christian  systems  which  is  dbrawn  from  their  miiack% 
is  grounded  upon  facts  and  doctrines  supposed  to  be  found  in  the  Scr^ 
tures  themselves. 

It  is  stated,  that  the  Scriptures  assert  miraculous  acts  to  have  beoi 
performed  in  opposition  to  the  mission  and  to  the  doctrine  of  those  who 
have  professed  themselves  accredited  instruments  of  making  known  re- 
velations of  the  will  of  God  to  mankind ;  and  that  the  sacred  writen 
frequently  speak  of  such  events  as  possible,  nay  as  certain  future  ocenr* 
rences,  even  when  they  have  not  actually  taken  place.  The  qoestioa 
therefore  is,  how  miracles  should  be  conclusive  prooft  of  truih^  when 
(hey  actually  have  been,  or  may  be  wrought,  in  proof  of  fdUehooi, 
*  Shall  a  miracle  confirm  the  belief  of  one,  and  not  confirm  the  bdief 
of  more  Gods  than  one,  if  wrought  for  that  purpose  ?"  (BMop  Flbr- 
wooD  on  Miracles.)  The  mstances  usually  adduced  are  the  fe^  of  the 
Egyptian  magi  in  opposition  to  Moses,  and  the  raising  of  Samuel  fay  the 
witch  of  Endor.  The  presumptions  that  such  works  are  considered 
possible,  are  drawn  from  a  passage  of  Moses  in  the  book  of  Deutero- 
nomy; a  prediction  respecting  false  Christs  in  St.  Matthew's  Goepd; 
and  the  prediction  of  the  man  of  sin,  in  the  writings  of  St  Paul :  all 
of  which  caution  the  reader  against  being  seduced  from  the  truth,  by 
'*  signs  and  wonders"  performed  by  false  teachers. 

With  respect  to  tlie  miracles,  or  pretended  miracles,  wrought  by  the 
magicians  of  Pharaoh,  some  preliminary  considerations  are  to  be  noted. 

1.  Tbat  whether  the  persons  called  magicians  were  regular  priests, 
or  a  distinct  class  of  men,  they  were  known  to  be  expert  in  producing 
singular  effects  and  apparent  transformations  in  natural  objects,  for  afler 
Moses  had  commenced  his  marvellous  operations,  they  were  sent  f^  by 
Pharaoh  to  oppose  their  power  and  skill  to  his. 

2.  That  they  succeeded,  or  appeared  to  succeed,  in  three  mttempls 
to  imitate  the  works  of  Moses,  and  were  then  controlled,  or  attempted  a 
woric  beyond  their  power,  and  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  themselves 
vanquished  by  '*  the  finger  of  God."  The  rest  of  the  miracles  wiougbt 
by  Mosdfe  went  on  without  any  attempt  at  imitation. 

3.  That  these  works  of  whatever  kind  they  might  be,  were  wrought 
to  hold  up  the  idols  of  Egypt  as  equal  in  power  to  Jehovah,  the  Grod  of 
Moses  and  the  Israelites.     This  is  a  consideration  of  importanoe,  and 

the  Resurraotion,  SHimLocK'i  Trial  of  the  WitncMoe,  and  Dr.  Cooifa  DlniCntioa 
of  the  Evidence  of  Christ*!  Retarrection. 
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tfie  fact  IB  easily  luroYed.  If  they  were  mere  jugglers  and  performed 
tiieir  wonders  by  sleight  of  hand,  they  did  not  wish  the  people  to  know 
this,  or  their  influence  over  them  could  not  have  been  maintained. 
They  therefi>re  used  '<  enchantments,''  incongruous  and  strange  cere- 
monies,  rites  and  ofierings,  which  among  all  superstitious  people  have 
been  supposed  to  have  a  powerful  effect  in  commanding  the  influence 
of  supernatural  beings  in  their  favour  and  subjecting  them  to  their  will. 
We  have  an  instance  of  this  use  of  ^  enchofUmenis*^  in  the  case  of  Ba- 
laam,  who  lived  in  the  same  age ;  and  this  example  goes  very  far,  we 
think,  to  settle  the  sense  in  which  the  magi  used  "  enchanimenU ;"  for 
though  the  original  word  used  is  different,  yet  its  ideal  meaning  is 
eqoally  capable  of  being  applied  to  the  rites  of  incantation,  and  in  this 
sense  it  is  confirmed  by  the  whole  story.  (7)  Whatever  connection 
therefore  may  be  supposed  to  exist  between  the  **  enchantments"  used 
and  the  wc«ks  performed,  or  if  all  connection  be  denied,  this  species  of 
religious  rite  was  performed,  and  the  people  understood,  as  it  was 
intended  they  should  understand,  that  the  wonders  which  the  magi  per- 
farmed  were  done  under  the  influence  of  their  deities.  The  object  of 
Pharaoh  and  the  magicians  was  to  show,  that  their  gods  were  as  power- 
fid  as  the  God  who  had  commissioned  Moses,  and  that  they  could  pro- 
tect tfiem  from  his  displeasure,  though  they  should  refuse  at  the  command 
of  his  commisnoned  servant  to  let  his  people  go. 

But  whatever  pretence  there  was  of  supernatural  assistance,  it  is  con- 
tended by  several  writers  of  great  and  deserved  authority,  that  no 
miracles  were  wrought  at  all  on  these  occasions ;  that,  by  dexterity  and 
prefvious  preparation,  serpents  were  substituted  by  the  magician^  for 
rods ;  that  a  colouring  matter  was  infused  into  a  portion  of  water ;  and 
that  as  frogs,  through  the  previous  miracle  of  Moses,  every  where 
abounded  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  a  sufficient  number  might  be  easily  pro- 
colred  to  cover  some  given  space ;  and  they  farther  argue,  that  when 
tlie  miracles  of  Moses  became  such  as  to  defy  the  possibility  of  the 
most  distant  imitation,  at  that  point  the  simulations  of  the  magi  ceased. 

Hie  obvious  objection  to  this  is,  that  ^  Moses  describes  the  works  of 
the  magicians  in  the  very  same  language  as  he  does  his  own,  and  there- 
fore there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  they  were  equally  miraculous.'' 

(7)  **  They  also  did  in  like  manner  with  their  enehantmenU,  The  word  o^crh, 
lakatim^  comes  from  rsrht  lohaU  to  hurnj  to  eet  on  fire ;  and  probably  KignificH 
■och  incantkUons  as  required  luetral  fires,  sacrifices,  fumigations,  burning  ofin- 
eente,  aromatic,  and  odoriferous  drugs,  ^,  as  the  means  of  evoking  departed 
•pints,  or  assistant  demons,  by  whose  ministry,  it  is  probable,  the  magicinns  in 
qoestion  wrought  some  of  their  deceptive  miracles :  for  as  the  term  miracle  pro- 
perly signifies  something  which  e;(ceeds  the  power  of  nature  or  art  to  produce, 
(tee  verse  9 ;)  hence  there  could  be  no  miracle  in  this  case,  but  those  wrought 
through  the  power  of  God,  by  the  ministry  of  Moees  and  Aaron.*^  (Dr.  Adam 
Claekb  m  Ise.) 
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To  this  it  is  replied,  tliat  nothing  is  more  commoo  ^Jian  to  speak  of  pvOi 
fessed  jugglers  as  doing  what  they  pretend  or  appear  to  do,  and  thil 
this  language  never  misleads.     But  it  is  also  stated,  and  the  observatioi 
is  of  great  weight,  that  the  word  used  by  Moses  is  one  of  greet  latitude 
— ^^tliey  DID  80,"  that  is,  in  like  manner,  importing  that  they  atfos^la^ 
some  imitation  of  Moses ;  because  it  is  used  when  they  failed  in  their 
attempt — <<  they  dxd  so  to  bring  forth  lice ;  but  they  could  noL"  Faither» 
Mr.  Farmer,  Dr.  Hales,  and  others,  contend,  that  the  root  of  (he 
translated  "  enchantments"  fitly  expresses  any  "  secret  artifices  or 
thods  of  deception,  whereby  false  appearances  are  imposed  upon  Om:* 
spectators."     For  a  farther  explanation  and  defence  of  this  hy| 
an  extract  from  Farmer's  Dissertation  on  Miracles  is  giTen,  at  the 
*)f  the  chapter.  (8) 

Much  as  these  observations  deserve  attention,  it  may  be  very 
doubted,  whether  mere  manual  dexterity  and  sleight  of  hand  can 
ciently  account  (or  the  effects  actually  produced,  if  only  human 
were  engaged ;  and  it  does  not  appear  impracticable  to  meet  any 
culty  which  may  arise  out  of  an  admission  of  supernatural  eo 
in  the  imitation  of  the  three  first  wonders  performed  by  Moses. 

It  ought  however  in  tlie  first  place  to  be  previously  stated,  that 
history  before  us  is  not  in  fairness  to  be  judged  of  as  an  insulated 
ment,  independent  of  the  principles  and  doctrines  of  the  revelation    u 
which  it  is  found.     With  that  revelation  it  is  bound  up,  and  by  the  fig^ 
'T  its  doctrine  it  is  to  be  judged.     No  infidel,  who  would  find  in  Scrip- 
ture an  argument  against  Scripture,  has  the  right  to  consider  any  p0** 
sage  separately,  or  to  apply  to  it  the  nile  of  his  o^vn  theory  on  religiotM 
'  subjects,  unless  he  has  first,  by  fair  and  honest  argument,  disposed  <^ 
the  evidences  of  the  Scriptures  themselves.     He  must  disprove  the 
authenticity  of  the  sacred  record,  and  the  truth  of  the  facts  contained  <> 
it, — he  must  rid  himscif  of  every  proof  of  the  Divine  mission  of  Mose^ 
and  of  the  evidence  of  his  miracles,  before  he  is  entitled  to  this  right ; 
imd  if  he  is  inadequate  to  this  task,  he  can  only  consider  the  case  as  a 
difficulty y  standing  on  the  admission  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  to 
lie  explained,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  principles  of  tliat  general  systen 
of  religion  which  the  Scriptures  themselves  supply.     In  this  nothiiig 
'more  is  asked,  than  argumentative  fairness,    llie  same  rule  is  still  more 
obligatory  upon  those  interpreters  who  profess  to  beUeve  in  the  DiviiM 
authority  of  the  sacred  records ;  for  by  the  aid  of  their  general  prin- 
riples  and  unequivocal  doctrines,  every  difficulty  which  tlioy  profess  to 
extract  from  thcni,  is  surolv  to  be  examined  in  order  to  ascertain  its  real 
character.     What,  however,  is  tlie  real  difficulty  in  the  present  case^ 
supposing  It  to  be  allowed  that  the  magicians  performed  works  superior 
to  the  power  of  any  mere  human  agent,  and  therefore  supemattiral  ? 

(8)  See  note  A  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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tu8  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  settle,  as  the  difficulty  supposed  to  anac 
It  of  this  admission  has  heen  exaggerated. 

It  seems  generally  to  have  been  supposed,  that  these  counter  per- 
nuances  were  wrought  to  contradict  the  Divine  mission  of  Moses,  and 
at  by  allowing  them  to  be  supernatural,  we  are  brought  into  the  diffi- 
dty  of  supposing,  that  God  may  authenticate  the  mission  of  his  servants 
f  miracles^  and  that  miracles  may  be  wrought  also  to  contradict  this 
tlMtation,  thus  leaving  us  in  a  state  of  uncertainty.     This  view  is  not 
owever  at  all  countenanced  by  the  history.     No  intimation  is  given 
bat  the  magicians  performed  their  wonders  to  prove  that  there  was  no 
och  God  as  Jehovah,  or  that  Moses  was  not  commissioned  by  him. 
?«  as  they  did  not  deny  the  works  of  Moses  to  be  really  performed, 
bey  could  no  more  deny  that  he  did  them  by  the  power  of  his  God, 
Inn  diey  would  deny  that  they  themselves  performed  their  exploits  by 
ht  asBistance  of  their  gods, — a  point  which  they  doubtless  wished  to 
inpreas  upon  Pharaoh  and  the  pec^le,  and  for  which  both  were  prepared 
by  tbeir  previous  belief  in  their  idols,  and  in  the  effect  of  incantations. 
For  to  suppose  that  Pharaoh  sent  for  men  to  play  mere  juggling  tricks, 
hmwrng  them  to  be  mere  jugglers,  seems  too  absurd  to  be  for  a  moment 
adoutted,  except  indeed,  as  some  have  assumed,  that  he  thought  the- 
^vofks  of  Moses  to  be  sleight-of-hand  deceptions,  which  he  might  ex- 
ptte  by  the  imitations  of  his  own  jugglers.     But  nothing  of  tliis  is  even 
^^ioted  at  in  the  history,  and  at  least  the  second  work  of  Moses  was  such 
^  eatirely  to  preclude  the  idea — the  water  became  blood  throughout  the 
^^Jand  of  Egypt.     It  was  not  intended  by  these  works  of  the  Egyp- 
^magi,  to  oppose  the  existence  of  Jehovah,  for  there  was  nothing  in 
polytheism  which  required  it  to  be  denied,  that  every  people  had  their 
^  local  divinities, — notliing  indeed  which  required  its  votaries  to  dis- 
*W  the  existence  of  even  a  Supreme  Deity,  the  "  Father  of  gods  and 
^^ ;"  and  that  Moses  was  commissioned  by  this  Jehovah,  *<  the  God 
''the  Hebrews,"  to  command  Pharaoh  to  let  his  people  go,  was  in  point 
^  &ct  acknowledged,  rather  than  denied,  by  allowing  liis  works,  and 
••tempting  to  imitate  them.     The  argument  upon  their  own  principles 
^  certainly  as  strong  for  Moses,  ns  for  the  Egyptian  priests.     If  their 
extraordinary'  works  proved  them  the  scr\'ants  of  their  gods,  the  works 
'^ Moses  proved  him  to  be  the  servant  of  his  God. 

TTius  in  this  series  of  singular  transactions  ^tis  there  no  i;vide;icc 
ftom  counter  miracles,  even  should  it  be  allowed  that  real  miracles  were 
wrought,  to  counteract  or  nullify  the  mission  of  AIosos,  or  to  deny  the 
existence  or  even  to  question  any  of  the  attributes  of  the  true  Jehovah, 
ill  that  can  be  said  is,  that  singular  works,  wliich  wore  intcndcri  to 
was  for  miraculous  ones,  were  wrought,  not  to  disprove  any  Itnng 
triiich  Moj>cs  advanced,  but  to  prove  that  the  Egvptian  deities  tiad 
•ower  equal  to  the  God  of  the  Jews ;  and  in  which  contest  their  votaries! 
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ultimately  failed — that  pretension  being  abundantly  refuted  by  the  tnp^V 
scendent  nature  and  number  of  the  wo^  of  Moses ;  and  by  their  beiof  ■ 
** plagues"  from  which  the  objects  of  their  idolatry  could  not  delivBi' 
them,  and  which,  indeed,  as  the  learned  Bryant  has  shown,  wen 
intended  expressly  to  humble  idolatry  itself,  and  put  it  to  open  and  bit. 
ter  shame. 

If  in  this  instance  we  see  nothing  to  contravene  the  evidence  of 
miracles,  as  attestations  of  the  Divine  commission  of  Moses,  so  in  no 
other  case  recorded  in  Scripture.    The  raising  of  the  ^irit  of  Samuel 
by  the  witch  of  Endor,  is  indeed  the  only  instance  of  any  thing  a{>. 
preaching  to  miraculous  agency  ascribed  to  an  evil  spirit,  unless  we 
add  the  power  exercised  by  Satan  over  Job,  and  his  bearing  our  Lord 
through  the  air,  and  placing  him  upon  an  exceeding  high  mountain.    Bat 
whether  these  events  were  properly  speaking  miraculous,  may  be  more 
than  doubted ;  and  if  they  were,  neither  they,  nor  the  raising  of  Samoei 
profess  to  give  any  evidence  in  opposition  to  the  mission  of  any  servant 
of  God,  or  to  the  doctrines  taught  by  him.     On  the  contrary,  so  far  are 
the  Scriptures  from  affording  any  examples  of  miracles,  either  real  or 
simulated,  wrought  in  direct  opposition  to  the  mission  and  theological 
doctrine  of  the  inspired  messengers  of  God  in  any  age,  that  in  cases 
where  the  authority  of  the  messenger  was  &irly  brought  into  questioD, 
the  examples  are  of  a  quite  different  kind.     Elijah  brought  the  matter 
to  issue,  whether  Jehovah  or  Baal  were  God ;  and  while  the  priests  of 
Baal  heard  neither  ''  voice  nor  sound^^  in  return  to  all  their  prayers,  the 
God  of  Israel  answered  his  own  prophet  by  fire,  and  by  that  ratified  his 
ser\'ant's  commission  and  hb  own  Divinity  before  all  Israel.      Hie 
devils  in  our  Lord's  days  confessed  him  to  be  the  Son  of  the  most  high 
God.     The  damsel  possessed  with  a  spirit  of  divination  at  Thyatirai 
gave  testimony  to  the  mission  of  the  Apostle  Paul  and  his  companions. 
We  read  of  no  particular  acts  performed  by  Elymas  the  sorcerer ;  but, 
whatever  he  could  perform,  when  he  attempted  to  turn  away  Sergios 
Paulus  from  the  faith  he  was  struck  blind.     And  thus  we  find  that  Scrip- 
ture docs  no  where  represent  miracles  to  have  been  actually  wrought  in 
contradiction  of  the  authority  of  any  whom  God  had  commissioned  to 
teach  his  will  to  mankind. 

But  that  the  Scriptures  assume  this  as  possible,  is  argued  from  Dent. 
xiii,  1 ,  <kc, — where  the  people  are  commanded  not  to  follow  a  prophet 
or  dreamer  of  dreams,  who  would  entice  them  into  idolatr}*,  though  he 
should  give  them  '<a  sign  or  wonder,  and  tlic  sign  or  wonder  come  to 
pass."  Here,  however,  it  appears,  that  not  u  miracle,  but  a  prophecy 
of  some  wonderful  event  is  spoken  of:  for  this  sign  or  wonder  was  to 
come  to  pass.  Nor  can  the  prediction  be  considered  as  more  than 
some  shrewd  and  accidental  guess,  either  from  himself,  or  by  the  assist* 
ance  of  some  evil  supernatural  agency,  (a  subject  we  shall  just  now 
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Tf)  but  in  fact,  fiJEiig  riiort,  though  in  some  respects  wonderful, 
jif  a  tmB  prediction ;  because  in  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  this  same 
hookf  the  fulfihnent  of  the  words  of  a  prophet  is  made  the  concbtme 
proof  of  his  DiTine  commission,  nor  can  we  suppose  the  same  writer 
iritiiin  tbe  distance  of  a  few  sentences  to  contradict  himsdf. 

In  Matdiew  xxiv,  24,  it  is  predicted  that  false  Christs  and  false  pro- 
plietB  shall  arise  and  show  ^gre<tf«^n«  ami  wofulert,"  calculated  to  de- 
OMve  men,  thou^  not  **  the  eUctJ*^  And  in  2  Tliess.  ii,  8  and  9,  the 
eomingof  themanof  sin  is  said  to  h%  **  after  il^worktngdf  Satan  witii 
oMpowerf  and  tignsy  and  lying  wonders.*^  The  laUer  prediction  refers  un- 
(fqestionably  to  the  papacy,  and  to  works  wrought  to  lead  men  from  the 
fcrae  fMlerpretafum  of  the  Gospel,  though  not  to  annul  in  the  least  the 
Dirine  authority  of  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  the  former  supposes  works 
irhicb,  as  being  wrought  by  false  Christs,  are  opposed  to  the  commission 
of  CMir  Lord,  and  is  indeed  the  only  instance  in  which  a  direct  contest 
iwtween  the  miracles  which  attest  the  authority  of  a  Divine  messenger, 
uid^  great  signs  and  wonder^^  wrought  to  attest  an  opposing  and  con- 
tndictory  authority,  is  spoken  of.  What  these  **  signs  and  wonder^ 
may  be,  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  ascertain. 

In  the  Tliessalonians  they  are  ascribed  to  the  ^  working  of  iSKotoii," 
md  in  order  to  bring  the  general  principles  of  the  revelation  of  the 
Scriptures  to  bear  upon  these,  its  more  obscure  and  difficult  parts,  a 
nde  to  which  we  are  in  fairness  bound,  it  must  be  observed, 

1*  Tliat  the  introduction  of  sin  into  the  world  is  ascribed  to  the 
malice  and  seductive  cunning  of  a  powerful  evil  spirit,  the  head  and 
leader  of  innumerable  others.  3.  That  when  a  Redeemer  was  pro- 
mised to  man,  that  promise,  in  its  very  first  annunciation,  indicated  a 
long  and  arduous  struggle  between  him  and  these  evil  supernatural 
igents.  8.  Tliat  it  is  the  fact,  that  a  powerful  contest  has  been  main- 
tained  in  the  worid  ever  since,  between  truth  and  error,  idolatry,  super- 
itition,  and  will  worship,  and  the  pure  and  authorized  worship  of  the 
tnie  God.  4.  Tliat  the  Scriptures  uniformly  represent  the  Redeemer 
md  Restorer  at  the  head  of  one  party  of  men  in  the  struggle,  and 
9atan  at  the  head  of  the  other ;  each  making  use  of  men  as  their 
inrtroments,  though  consistently  with  their  general  free  agency.  5. 
That  almighty  God  carries  on  his  purposes  to  win  man  back  to  obe- 
fieaca  to  him,  by  the  exhibition  of  truth,  with  its  proper  evidences ;  by 
Dommands,  promises,  threats,  chastisements,  and  final  punishments ; 
uid  that  Satan  opposes  this  design  by  exhibitions  of  error,  and  false 
religion,  gratifying  to  the  corrupt  passions  and  appetites  of  men ;  and 
mptcuUDy  seeks  to  influence  powerful  agents  among  men  to  seduce 
atfafln  by  their  example ;  and  to  destroy  the  truth  by  persecution  and 
ibroe.  6.  That  the  false  rdigions  of  the  heathen,  as  well  as  the  cor* 
ra^oiuiofChriBtianity,  took  place  under  this  diabdical  influence;  and 
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that  the  idols  of  the  heathen  were  not  only  the  devic4»  of  devil^  hat 
often  devils  themselves,  (9)  made  the  objects  c{  the  wonhij^  qf  man, 
either  fi>r  their  wickedness  or  their  supposed  power  to  hurt.  (1)  ■* 
Now  as  the  objection  which  we  are,  considering  is  prcAssedly  takn 
from  Scripture,  its  doctrine  on  this  subject  must  be  explained  by  iftseUI 
and  for  this  reason  the  above  particulars  have  been  introduoed ;  but  the 
inquiry  must  go  farther.  These  evil  spirits  are  in  a  state  of  hostility 
to  the  truth,  and  oppose  it  by  endeavouring  to  seduce  men  to  erroneoui 
opinions,  and  a  corrupt  worship.  All  their  power  may  therefiire  be 
expected  to  be  put  forth  in  accomplishment  of  their  designs ;  but  to 
what  does  their  power  extend  ?  This  is  an  important  questiooy  and  the 
Scriptures  afford  us  no  small  degree  of  assistance  in  deciding  it. 

1.  They  can  perform  no  work  o{  creation  ;  for  this  throughout  Scop- 
lure  is  constantly  attributed  to  Qod,  and  is  appealed  to  by  him  as  the 
proof  of  his  own  Divinity  in  opposition  to  idols,  and  to  all  beings  what* 
ever — "  To  whom  tnli  ye  liken  me,  or  shall  I  he  equals  saiih  the  Bobf 
One  ?  Lift  up  your  eyes  on  high^  and  hehM  who  hath  created  (km 
things,**  This  claim  must  of  necessity  cut  off  from  every  other  being 
the  power  of  creating  in  any  degree,  that  is,  of  making  any  thing  out  of 
nothing ;  for  a  being  possessing  the  power  to  create  an  .atom  out  of 
nothing,  could  not  want  the  ability  of  making  a  world.  Nay,  creatiin, 
in  its  lower  sense,  is  in  this  passage  denied  to  any  but  God ;  that  ifl^  the 
forming  goodly  and  perfect  natural  objects,  such  as  the  heavens  and  the 
earth  are  replenished  with,  from  a  pre-cxistent  matter,  as  he  formed 
all  things  from  matter  unorganized  and  chaotic.  No  *'  «/gfn,"  therefoRt 
iio  '<  wonder^*  which  implies  creation,  is  possible  to  finite  beings ;  and 
whatever  power  any  of  them  may  have  over  matter,  it  cannot  extend  to 
any  act  of  creation. 

2.  Life  and  death  are  out  of  the  power  of  evil  spirits.  Tlie  domi- 
nion of  these  is  so  exclusively  claimed  by  God  himself  in  many  passBgeB 
i»f  Scripture  which  are  famiHar,  that  they  need  not  be  cited, — ^  Umk^  Goi 
the  Lord  belong  the  issues  from  deatV — <<  /  iktZZ,  and  I  nuAe  aim 
again,**    No  '<  signs  or  wonders,"  therefore,   which   imply  donunkm 

(9)  Some  of  tho  demons  worshipped  by  heathens  had  a  benevolent  repatatioii, 
and  these  were  no  doabt  suggested  by  tho  tradition  of  good  angels ;  othera  were 
maiignantt  and  were  none  other  than  the  evil  angels,  devils,  handed  down  Iff 
the  8amo  tradition.  Thas  Plutarch  says,  "  It  has  been  a  very  ancient  opiatat 
that  there  are  malevolent  demons,  who  envy  good  men,  and  oppose  them  id 
actions,**  &c. 

(1)  The  paanon  of  Satan  to  be  worshipped  sppears  strongly  marked  in 
Lord's  temptation :  **  All  these  will  I  give  thee,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  wor- 
ship  me.**  In  all  agres  evil  and  sanguinary  beings  have  been  deified.  It  wee  se 
in  the  time  of  Moses,  and  remains  so  to  this  day  in  India  and  AfKoa,  wheTO 
devil  worship  is  openly  professed.  In  Ceylon  nothing  is  more  common ;  and  in 
many  perta  of  Africa  every  village  has  its  devil  house. 
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over  theaet — -the  power  to  produce  a  living  being,  or  to  give  life  to  the 
doftd^-— are  within  the  power  of  evil  spiritB;  these  are  works  of  God 
"  8.  The  knowledge  of  future  events,  especially  of  those  which  depeno 
on  free  or  contingent  causes,  is  not  attainable  by  ovil  spirits.  This  is 
the  property  of  God,  who  founds  upon  it  the  proof  of  his  Deity, 
and  therefore  excludes  it  from  all  others :  <<  Show  the  things  thai  are  to 
come  hereafter^  that  we  may  know  that  ye  are  godsj^  Isa.  xl,  25,  26 ; 
:di,  23.  They  cannot  therefore  utter  a  prediction  in  the  strict  and 
proper  sense ;  though  from  their  great  knowledge  of  human  affairs,  and 
their  kmg  habits  of  observation,  their  conjectures  may  be  surprising,  and 
<A6Q  accomplished,  and  so  if  uttered  by  any  of  their  servants  may  have 
io  some  cases  the  appearance  of  prophecies. 

4.  They  do  not  know  certainly  the  thoughts  and  characters  of  men. 
**  Tliat,''  as  St.  Augustine  observes,  <'  they  have  a  great  facility  in  dis- 
covering what  is  in  the  minds  of  men  by  the  least  external  sign  they 
give  of  it,  and  such  as  the  most  sagacious  men  cannot  perceive,"  and 
tint  they  may  have  other  means  of  access  too  to  the  mind  beside  these 
eztemal  signs ;  and  that  a  constant  observation  of  human  character,  to 
Which  they  are  led  by  their  &vourito  work  of  temptation,  gives  them 
great  insight  into  the  character  and  tempers  and  weakness  of  indivi- 
dnslsy  may  be  granted;  but  that  the  absolute,  immediate,  infaUible 
knowledge  of  the  thoughts  and  character  belongs  alone  to  God,  is 
dearly  tiie  doctrine  of  Scripture :  it  is  the  Lord  <*  who  searcheth  the 
hearif^^  and  ^knoweth  what  is  in  man ;"  and  in  Jeremiah  vii,  9,  10,  the 
knowledge  of  the  heart  is  attributed  exclusively  to  God  alone. 

Let  all  these  things  then  be  considered,  and  we  shall  be  able  to 
ascertain,  at  least  in  part,  the  limits  within  wiiich  this  evil  agency  is 
able  to  operate  in  opposing  the  truth,  and  in  giving  currency  to  false- 
hood ;  at  least  we  shall  be  able  to  show,  that  the  Scriptures  assign  no 
power  to  this  ^  working  of  SaUm^^  to  oppose  the  truth  by  such  **  signs 
and  wonders'^  as  many  have  supposed.  In  no  instance  can  evil  spirits 
oppose  the  truth,  we  do  not  say  by  equal,  or  nearly  equal  miracles  and 
prophecies,  but  by  real  ones— of  both,  their  works  are  but  simulations. 
We  take  the  case  of  miracles.  A  creature  cannot  create ;  this  is  the 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  it  will  sor\'e  to  explain  the  wonders  of  the 
Egyptian  magi.  They  were,  we  think,  very  far  above  the  sleiglit  of  hand 
of  siere  men  unassisted ;  and  we  have  seen,  that  as  idolatry'  is  diabolic, 
and  even  is  the  worship  of  devils  tliomselves,  and  the  instrument  of  their 
oppositicn  to  God,  the  Scriptures  suppose  them  to  be  exceedingly  active 
in  its  support.  It  is  perfectly  accordant  with  this  principle,  therefore, 
to  conclude,  that  Pharaoh's  priests  had  as  much  of  the  assistance  of  the 
demons  whose  ministers  they  were,  as  they  were  able  to  exert.  But 
then  the  great  principles  we  have  just  deduced  from  Scripture,  oblige  us 
to  finut  this  power.    It  was  not  a  power  of  worbin  -  real  miracles^  but 
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of  ■imulatiDg  them  in  order  to  uphold  the  credit  of  idoktiy.  Noir  the 
three  miracles  of  Moees  which  were  simalatedy  all  involved  a  crettiif 
energy.  A  serpent  was  created  out  of  the  matter  of  the  rod;  the  firagi^ 
from  their  immense  multitude,  appear  also  to  have  been  created ;  wad 
blood  was  formed  out  of  the  matter  of  water.  But  in  the  iw^ftHpup  of 
the  magi,  there  was  no  creati<Mi :  we  are  ibrbiddai  by  the  doctrine  «f 
Scripture  to  allow  this,  and  therefore  there  must  have  been  deeeplioa 
and  the  substitution  of  one  thing  for  another ;  which,  though  perfecmei 
in  a  manner  apparently  much  above  human  adroitness,  might  be  veqr 
much  within  the  power  of  a  number  of  invisible  and  active  njpmtk 
Serpents,  in  a  country  where  they  abound,  might  be  substituted  for  lodi; 
frogs,  which,  after  they  had  been  brought  upon  the  land  by  Moaes^  were 
numerous  enough,  might  be  suddenly  thrown  upon  a  cleared  place ;  and 
the  water,  which  could  only  be  obtained  by  digging,  for  the  plague  of 
Moses  was  upon  all  the  streams  and  reservoirs,  and  the  quantity  bein| 
in  consequence  very  limited,  might  by  their  invisible  activity  be  eadv 
mixed  with  blood  or  a  colouring  matter.  In  all  this  there  was  sometfaoBg 
of  the  imposture  of  the  priests,  and  much  of  the  assistance  of  Satan; 
but  in  the  strict  sense  no  miracle  was  wrought -by  either,  while  the 
'vorks  of  Moses  were,  from  their  extent,  unequivocally  miraculous. 

For  the  reasons  we  have  given,  no  apparent  miracles  wrooglrt  in 
support  of  falsehood,  can  for  a  moment  become  rivals  of  the  gieit 
miracles  by  which  the  revelations  of  the  Scripture  are  attested.  For 
instance,  nothing  like  that  of  feeding  several  thousands  of  people  with  t 
few  loaves  and  fishes  can  occur,  for  that  supposes  creation  of  the  matter 
and  the  form  of  bread  and  fish ;  no  giving  life  to  the  dead,  lor  the 
'<  issues  from  death"  belong  exclusively  to  God.  Accordingly  we  find 
m  the  <<  signs  and  toonders'^  wrought  by  the  false  prophets  and  Christs 
predicted  in  Matthew,  whether  we  suppose  them  mere  impostors,  or  the 
immediate  agents  of  Satan  also,  nothing  of  this  decisive  kind  to  attest 
their  mission.  Theudas  promised  to  divide  Jordan,  and  seduced  many 
to  follow  him ;  but  he  was  killed  by  the  Roman  troops  before  he  could 
perform  his  miracle.  Another  promised  that  the  walls  of  Jenisalein 
should  fall  down ;  but  his  followers  were  also  put  to  the  sword  by  Felix. 
The  false  Christ,  Babchochkba,  raised  a  large  party ;  but  no  miracles 
of  his  are  recorded.  Another  arose,  A.  D.  434,  and  pretended  to  divide 
the  sea ;  but  hid  himself  after  many  of  his  besotted  followers  had  plunged 
into  it,  in  faith  that  it  would  retire  from  them,  and  were  drowned. 
Many  other  false  Christs  appeared  at  different  times ;  but  the  most  noted 
was  Sabbatai  Sevi,  in  1666.  The  delusion  of  the  Jews  with  respect 
to  liim  was  very  great.  Many  of  his  followers  were  strangely  afiected, 
prophesied  of  his  greatness,  and  appeared  by  their  contortions  to  be 
under  some  supernatural  influence ;  but  the  grand  seignior  having 
apprehended  Sabbatai,  gave  him  the  choice  of  proving  hia  MeandMhqp, 
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by  fluffering  a  body  of  ardiers  to  shoot  at  him ;  after  which,  if  he  was 
aoC  woooded,  he  would  acknowledge  him  to  be  the  Messias ;  or,  if  he 
<teclin6d  thisb  that  he  should  be  impaled,  or  turn  Turk.  He  chose  the 
latter,  and  the  delusion  was  dissipated. 

Now  whatever  ^  signs  or  wonders^  may  be  wrought  by  any  of  these, 
it  is  dear  fiom  the  absence  of  all  record  of  any  unequivocal  miracle, 
Ihat  they  were  either  illusions  or  impostures. 

The  aune  course  of  remark  applies  to  prapkeey.  To  know, the 
faftorar  certainly,  is  the  special  prerogative  of  God.  The  false  prophet 
anticipated  by  Moses  in  Deutercmomy,  who  was  to  utter  wonderful  pre- 
dnttooB  which  should  **  come  to  poMs^  is  not  therefore  to  be  supposed 
to  utter  predictions  strictly  and  truly,  as  founded  upon  an  absolute  know- 
ledge  of  the  fiiture.  A  shrewd  man  may  guess  happfly  in  some 
inst«nc?es,  and  his  conjectures  when  aocompUshed  may  appear  to  be  "  a 
mgn^  and  a  wonid/eT^  to  a  people  willing  to  be  deceived,  because  loving 
the  idolatry  to  which  he  would  lead  them.  Still  fiurther,  the  Scripture 
doctrine  does  not  discountenance  the  idea  of  an  evil  supernatural  agency 
^woirhiM^  with  him ;  and  then  the  superior  sagacity  of  evil  spirits 
may  give  to  his  conjectures,  founded  upon  their  own  natural  foresight 
of  probabilities,  a  more  decided  air  of  prophecy,  and  thus  aid  the  wicked 
purpose  of  seducing  men  from  God's  worship.  Real  and  unequivocal 
piopbecy  is  however  impossible  to  them,  and  indeed  we  have  no 
inatance  of  any  approach  to  it  among  the  false  prophets  recorded  in  the 
Jewish  history.  The  heathen  oracles  may  afibrd  us  also  a  comment  on 
duB.  lliey  were  exceedingly  numerous ;  many  of  them  were  highly 
eelefarated ;  all  professed  to  reveal  the  future ;  some  wonderful  stories 
aio  recorded  of  them ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  refer  the  whole  to  the  impos- 
ture  of  priests,  though  much  of  that  was  ultimately  detected.  That 
diey  kept  their  credit  for  two  thousand  years,  and  were  silenced  by  the 
i|noad  of  the  Gospel,  and  that,  almost  entirely,  before  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  by  Constantine,  as  acknowledged  by  hea- 
then authors  themselves — that  they  were  in  many  instances  silenced  by 
individual  Christians,  is  openly  declared  in  the  apologies  of  the  Chris- 
tian  fiUhers,  so  that  the  Pythonic  inspiration  could  never  be  renewed — 
Aeae  are  all  strong  presumptions  at  least,  that,  in  this  mockery  of  the 
Qrade  of  Zion,  this  counterfeit  of  the  standing  evidence  given  by  pro- 
phet to  truth,  there  was  much  of  diabolical  agency,  though  greatly 
mio|^  with  imposture.  (2)  Nevertheless,  the  ambiguity  and  obscurity 
by  which  the  oracles  sported  with  the  credulity  of  the  heathen,  and 
misrrBhIy  seduced  them,  often  to  the  most  diabohcal  wickednesses,  and 
yet,  in  many  cases,  whatever  might  happen,  preserved  the  appearance 

(9)  This  Kibjeot  la  acutely  and  learnedly  diacoMed  in  **  An  Answer  to  M.  de 
FooteneUe'a  Hiatory  of  Oracles,  translated  from  the  FVench  by  a  Priest  of  the 
Ctenh  of  Eni^ttdd.* 
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of  having  told  the  truth,  sufficiently  proTed  the  want  of  a  certain  and 
clear  knowledge  of  the  future ;  and,  upon  the  showing  of  their  own 
writers,  nothing  was  ever  uttered  by  an  oracle  which,  coosideied  ti 
prophecy,  can  be  for  a  moment  put  in  comparison  with  the  least  remaik 
able  of  those  Scripture  predictions  which  are  brought.  fi>rwaid  in  ptoot 
tif  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures.     When  they  are  brought  into  compan 
son,  the  most  celebrated  of  them  appear  contemptible.  (3)     We  mqr 
then  very  confidently  conclude,  that  as  Scripture  no  where  representi 
any  ^  signs  or  leonders^*  as  actually  wrought  to  contradict  the  eytdeoee 
of  the  Divine  commission  of  Moses,  of  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  so  in 
those  passages  in  which  it  supposes  that  they  may  occur,  and  precfidi 
that  they  will  be  wrought  in  favour  of  falsehood,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
false  Christs,  in  opposition  to  the  true  Messiah,  they  do  not  give  any 
countenance  to  the  notion,  that  either  real  miracles  can  be  wrought,  or 
real  predictions  uttered,  even  by  the  permission  of  God,  in  favour  of 
lulsehood :  for  no  permission,  properly  speaking,  can  be  given  to  any 
lieing  to  do  what  he  has  not  the  natural  power  to  efiect ;  and  pennii- 
sion  in  this  case,  to  mean  any  thing,  must  imply  that  God  himseif 
wrought  the  miracles,  and  gave  the  predictions,  througih  the  instrumeo- 
tality  of  a  creature  it  is  true,  but  in  &ct  that  he  employed  his  Divioe 
power  in  opposition  to  his  own  truth, — a  dishonourable  thought  which 
cannot  certainly  be  maintained.     His  permission  may  however  extend 
to  a  license  to  evil  men,  and  evil  spirits  too,  to  employ,  against  the  truth 
and  for  the  seduction  of  men,  whatever  natural  power  they  possess. 
This  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  general  doctrine  of  Scripture ;  but 
this  permission  is  granted  under  rule  and  limit.   Thus  the  history  of  Job 
is  highly  important,  as  it  shows  that  evil  spirits  cannot  employ  their 
power  against  a  good  man  without  express  permission.    An  event  in  the 
histor}'  of  Jesus  teaches  also  that  they  cannot  destroy  even  an  animd 
of  the  vilest  kind,  a  strinef  without  the  same  license.     Moral  ends  too 
were  to  be  answered  in  both  cases — teaching  the  doctrine  of  Providence 
to  future  generations  by  the  example  of  Job ;  and  punishing  the  Ga- 
darenes  in  their  property  for  their  violation  of  the  law  through  covet- 
ousness.    So  entirely  are  these  invisible  opposers  of  the  truth  and  plans 
of  Christ  under  control ;  and  as  moral  ends  are  so  explicitly  marked  in 
these  instances,  they  may  be  inferred  as  to  every  other,  where  permis- 
sion to  work  evil  or  injury  is  granted.     In  the  cases  indeed  before  us, 
such  moral  purposes  do  not  entirely  rest  upon  inference ;  but  are  made 
evident  from  the  history.     The  agency  of  Satan  was  permitted  in  sup- 
port of  idolatry  in  Egypt,  only  to  make  the  triumph  of  the  true  God 
over  idols  more  illustrious,  and  to  justify  his  severe  judgments  upon  tbr 
Flgyptifms.     The  &lsc  prophets  anticipated  in  Deuteronomy  were  per* 

(3)  See  note  6  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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tied,  a*  it  if  fltated,  in  ofder  **to  prove  the  peopleJ"   A  new  dreuni' 
DM  cf  tnl  WM  introdueed,  which  would  lead  them  to  compaie  the 
Headed  fgedietiuag  of  the  fidae  {no^iet  with  the  iUnstrioua  and  well.' 
of  aplendid  miradea  bj  which  the  Jewish  economy  had 
compariaon  which  coidd  not  fidl  to  confinn  rational 
I  liitiMwa  men  in  die  tnitti,  and  to  render  more  inezcuaable  thoae 
ht^aeal  vain  pennna  who  nng^  be  aednced.    Thia  obaervation  may 
»:bn  apfikd  to  the  caae  of  the  ialae  Chiiata.    In  certain  of  theae 
Malliero  k  alao  aomelfaing  jiiilteial.    When  men  have  yielded  them- 
baa  mtkt  to  ^ioe,  aa  to  aec^  error  aa  ita  ezcaae,  it  eeeme  a  principle 
;ft0  DMae  govenment  to  make  thdr  aih  their  punishment    The 
wavebeaotted  with  then^  idolatriea;  they  had  rejected  the 
efidencea  of  the  truth,  and  were  left  to  Uie  deburions  of  the 
^        Aey  wonhipped.    The  braelilea,  in  thoae  parte  of  their  hiator>' 
rMedi  Moaea  refen,  were  paarionafely  inclined  to  idolatry;  they 
'$Ut^ty  pwtenee  or  eanetion  fiyr  it,  and  were  ready  to  fellow  every 
haafe    Wha^  diey  aought,  they  founds— occaaiona  of  going  astray, 
^tdb  would  have  had  no  efiect  upon  them  had  their  hearta  been  right 
ilPCbd.  Hie  Jewa  rejected  a  spiritual  Meanah,  with  all  the  evidences 
*Kb  BBMBon;  hut  were  ready  to  follow  any  impoator  who  promiaed 
lii  victory  and  dominion ;  they  were  disposed  theref<»e  to  listen  to 
mj  iweCencey  and  to  become  the  dupea  of  every  illusion.    But  in  nc» 
Manee  waa  tlie  temptation  either  trremtUHe,  or  even  strongs  except  as 
anae  made  ao  by  their  own  violent  inclinations  to  evil,  and  pronenesp 
find  i^etencea  for  it     In  all  the  cases  here  supposed,  the  temptation 
•  anor  waa  never  preaent  hut  in  circumstances  in  which  it  wis  con- 
iaafad  wkh  ihe  infimidy  higher  evidence  of  truths  and  that  not  merely 
k  tiia  number  or  greatoesB  of  the  miracles  and  predictions,  but  in  the 
tiy  nature  of  the  ^  signs'^  themaelvea^— one  being  unquestionably 
■vaealiNif^  the  other  being  at  beat  strange  and  surprising^  without  a 
headed  noiraculoua  or  prophetic  character.    The  sudden  and  unpcr. 
B>i*ej  anbalitution  of  serpents  fior  the  rods  of  the  magicians,  might,  if 
b  natter  had  ended  tiiere,  have  neutralized  the  effect  of  the  real 
Wiiiruiation  of  Aaron's  rod ;  hot  then  the  serpent  of  Moses  swallowed 
ftbe  odieia.     When  fiogs  were  already  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt, 
Ik  iaiitation  must  have  been  confined  to  some  spot  purpoeely  freed 
hea  Aem^  and  lor  that  reason  did  not  bear  an  unequivocal  character  ; 
Mr  eouid  the  turning  of  water  from  a  well  into  Mood,  (no  difficult  mat- 
flr  to  pratendy)  rival  for  an  instant  the  conversion  of  the  waters  of  ti)e 
^ilJBtf  Nile,  and  the  innumerable  channels  and  reservoirs  fed  by  it, 
to  ItmX  o&nsive  substance.     To  these  we  are  to  add  the  miracle.^ 
Ueh  firitowed*  and  which  obliged  even  the  magicians  to  confess  <'  tlie 
i^er  of  God.**    To  the  people  whom  the  false  prophet  spoken  of  in 
MtoroooBiy  ahoold  attempt  to  lead  aatray  fiom  the  law,  all  its  mag. 
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nificent  evidences  were  known ;  the  glory  of  God  was  then  beCween  the 
cherubun;  the  Urim  and  Tliununim  gave  their  reeponsea;  and  the 
government  was  a  standing  miracle.  To  those  who  followed  frke 
Christs,  the  evidences  of  the  mission  of  Jesus  were  known ;  his  imeqni- 
vocal  miracles,  it  is  singular,  were  never  denied  by  those  very  Jevi 
who,  ever  looking  out  for  deception,  cried  as  to  the  expected  Christ, 
''Lo^he  is  Jiere,  and  lo^  heistherer  The  *^  working  of  Saiant^*  mod  Iht 
'<  lying  vxmderSi^*  mentioned  in  the  Thessalonians,  were  to  take  plioe 
among  a  people,  who  not  only  had  the  words  of  Christ  and  his  «port«s 
but  acknowledged  too  theur  Divine  authority  as  established  by  mindes 
and  prophecies,  the  unequivocal  character  of  which  theirs  newer  even 
pretended  to  equal.  Thus,  in  none  of  the  instances  adduced  in  the 
argument,  was  there  any  exposure  to  inevitable  error,  by  any  evidenee 
in  favour  of  falsehood ;  the  evidence  of  the  truth  was  in  all  these 
at  hand,  and  presented  itself  under  an  obviously  distmet  and 
character.  We  conclude  therefore  that  the  objection  to  the  coQclnm 
nature  of  the  proof  of  the 'truth  of  the  Scriptures  from  mirades  and  pn> 
phecies  grounded  upon  the  supposed  admission  that  miiacka  mqf  hi 
wrought  and  prophecies  uttered  in  &vour  of  error,  is  not  only  intfaoQt 
foundation,  but  that  as  far  as  Scriptural  evidence  goes  on  this  suHjeel^Iki 
demonstrative  nature  of  real  miracles  and  prophecies  is,  by  what  it 
really  admits  as  to  '<  the  toorking  of  Satan^^  abundantly  confinned.  It 
does  not  admit  that  real  miracles  can  be  wrought,  or  real  prophecies 
uttered ;  and  it  never  supposes  simulated  ones,  when  opposed  to  reoeokd 
truth,  but  under  circumstances  in  which  they  can  be  detected,  or  whid 
give  them  an  equivocal  character,  and  in  which  they  may  be  compared 
with  true  miracles  and  predictions,  so  that  none  can  be  deceived  by  them 
but  those  who  are  violently  bent  on  error  and  transgression. 

Another  objection  to  the  conclusiveness  of  the  proof  fixmi  mirades,  is 
brought  from  the  pretended  heathen  miracles  of  Aristeas,  PythagoraS) 
.\lexander  of  Pontus,  Vespasian,  and  ApoUonius  Tyansus,  and  firom  ac- 
counts of  miracles  in  the  Romish  Church ;  but  as  this  oljection  has 
been  very  feebly  urged  by  the  adversaries  of  Christianity,  as  though  • 
they  themselves  were  ashamed  of  the  argument,  our  notice  of  it  shall 
be  brief.  For  a  full  consideration  of  the  objection  we  refer  to  the 
authors  mentioned  below.  (4) 

With  respect  to  most  of  these  pretended  miracles,  we  may  observe, 
that  it  was  natural  to  expect  that  pretences  to  miraculous  powers  should 
be  made  under  every  form  of  religion,  since  the  opinion  of  the  earliest 
ages  was  in  favour  of  the  occurrence  of  such  events ;  and  as  truth  had 
been  thus  sanctioned,  it  is  not  surprising  that  error  should  attempt  to 
counterfeit  its  authority.    But  they  are  all  deficient  in  evidence.    Many 

(4)  Maoknioht'b  Thith  of  the  G<Mpel  History ;  DouaL4t*i  Ciilnion ;  Caup 
KRLL  oD  Miraolet ;  and  Pauct*8  ~ 
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of  them  indeed  are  absurd,  and  carry  the  air  of  fahle ;  and  as  to  others, 
it  is  well  observed  by  Dr.  Macknight,  {Jhah  of  the  Gospel  Htttory^) 
that  "  they  are  vouched  to  us  by  no  such  testimony  as  can  induce  a 
prudent  man  to  give  them  credit*  They  are  not  reported  by  any  eye 
witnooBOB  of  them,  nor  by  any  persons  on  whom  they  were  wrought* 
Tliose  who  relate  them  do  not  even  pretend  to  have  received  them  from 
eye  witnesses ;  we  know  them  only  by  vague  reports,  the  original  of 
which  no  one  can  exactly  trace.  The  miracles  ascribed  to  Pythagoras 
were  not  reported  until  several  hundred  years  after  his  death ;  and  those 
of  Apollonius,  one  hundred  years  afler  his  death*"  Many  instances 
which  are  given,  especially  among  the  papists,  may  be  resolved  into 
imagination  ;  others,  both  popish  and  pagan,  into  the  artifice  of  priests, 
vdio  were  of  the  ruling  party,  and  therefore  feared  no  punishment  even 
upon  d^ectioQ ;  and  in  almost  all  cases,  we  find  that  they  were  per- 
£>niied  in  favour  of  the  dominant  religion^  and  before  persons  whose 
rriigioas  prejudices  were  to  be  flattered  and  strengthened  by  them,  and 
of  oourse,  persons  very  much  disposed  to  become  dupes.  Bishop  Doug. 
1m  has  laid  down  the  fbllowing  decisive  and  clear  rules  in  his  "  Crite- 
riaOt"  for  trying  miracles.  That  we  may  reasonably  suspect  any  ac- 
coonts  of  miracles  to  be  folse,  if  they  are  not  published  tUl  long  afler 
ike  time  when  they  are  said  to  have  been  performed— or  if  they  were 
not  first  published  m  the  place  where  they  are  said  to  have  been  wrought 
-—or  if  they  probably  were  suffered  to  pass  without  examinationy  in  the 
time,  and  at  the  place  where  they  took  their  rise.  These  are  general 
grounds  of  suspicion,  to  which  may  be  added  particular  ones,  arising 
firom  any  circumstances  which  plainly  indicate  imposture  and  artifice  on 
the  one  hand,  or  credulity  and  imagination  on  the  other. 

Before  such  tests,  all  pagan,  popish,  and  other  pretended  miracles 
without  exception,  shrink :  and  they  are  not  for  a  moment  to  be  brought 
into  con^mrison  with  works  wrought  publicly — in  the  sight  of  thousands^ 
and  those  oflen  opposers  of  the  system  to  be  established  by  them — ^works 
not  by  any  ingenuity  whatever  to  be  resolved  into  artifice  on  the 
one  part,  or  into  the  effects  of  imagination  on  the  other — worics  per- 
formed before  scholars,  statesmen,  rulers,  persecutors ;  of  which  the 
instances  are  numerous,  and  the  places  in  which  they  occurred  various 
—works  published  at  the  time,  and  on  the  very  spot — ^works  not  in 
&vour  of  a  ruling  system,  but  directed  against  every  other  religious 
establishment  under  heaven ;  and,  for  giving  their  testimony  to  which, 
the  original  witnesses  had  therefore  to  expect,  and  did  in  succession 
receive,  reproach,  stripes,  imprisonment,  and  death. 

It  is  also  of  importance  to  observe,  that  whatever  those  pretended 
miracles  might  be,  whether  false  or  exaggerated  relations,  or  artful  im- 
postures ;  or  even  were  we  to  admit  some  of  them  to  have  been  occur. 
renoes  of  an  extraordinary  and  inexplicable  kind,  they  are  for  the  noost 
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part,  whether  pagan  or  papal,  a  sort  of  insulated  occurrenoeSy  which  do 
not  00  much  as  profess  to  prove  any  thing  of  common  interest  to  the 
world*     As  they  are  destitute  of  convincing  marks  of  credibility,  so  tboy 
have  no  inherent  propriety,  nor  any  perceptible  connection  with  a  desifn 
of  importance  to  mankind.    But  « the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament 
record  a  continued  succession  of  wonderful  works,  connected  also  in  a  most 
remarkable  manner  with  the  system  carried  on  from  the  fell  of  Adam 
to  tlie  coming  of  Christ.     The  very  first  promise  of  a  Redeemer,  who 
should  bruise  the  serpent's  head,  appears  to  have  been  accompanied  with 
a  signal  miracle,  by  which  the  nature  of  the  serpent  tribe  was  instantiy 
changed,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  degradation  and  baseness,  expressive 
of  the  final  overthrow  of  that  evil  spirit,  through  whose  deceits  man  had 
fallen  from  his  innocence  and  glory.     The  mark  set  upon  Cain  was 
probably  some  miraculous  change  in  his  external  appearance,  trans- 
mitted to  his  posterity,  and  serving  as  a  memorial  of  the  first  apostasy 
from  the  true  religion.     The  general  deluge  was  a  signal  instance  of 
miraculous  punishment  inflicted  upon  the  whole  human  race,  when  they 
had  departed  from  the  living  God,'  and  were  become  utterly  irreclaim- 
able.    The  dispersion  of  Babel,  and  the  confusion  of  tongues,  indicated 
the  Divine  purpose  of  preventing  an  intermixture  of  idolaters  and  Athe- 
ists with  the  worship  of  the  true  God.    The  wonders  wrought  in  Egypt, 
by  the  hand  of  Moses,  were  pointedly  directed  against  the  senseless  and 
abominable  idolatries  of  that  devoted  country,  and  were  manifesdy 
designed  to  expose  their  absurdity  and  falsehood,  as  well  as  to  efiect  the 
deliverance  of  God's  people,  Israel.     The  subsequent  miracles  in  the 
desert,  had  an  evident  tendency  to  wean  the  Israelites  firom  an  attach- 
ment to  the  false  deities  of  the  surrounding  nations,  and  to  instruct  them 
by  figurative  representations  in  that  '  better  covenant^  established  upm 
better  promises,^  of  which  the  Mosaic  institute  was  designed  to  be  a 
shadow  and  a  type.     The  settlement  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan  imder 
their  leader  Joshua,  and  their  continuance  in  it  for  a  long  succession  of 
ages,  were  accompanied  with  a  series  of  wonders,  all  operating  to  that 
one  purpose  of  the  Almighty,  the  separation  of  his  people  from  a  wicked 
and  apostate  world,  and  the  preservation  of  a  chosen  seed,  through 
whom  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed.     Every  miracle 
wrought  under  the  Jewish  theocracy,  appears  to  have  been  intended, 
either  to  correct  the  superstitions  and  impieties  of  the  neighbouring 
nations,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  conviction  that  the  Lord  Jehovah  was 
.the  true  God,  and  that  beside  him  there  was  none  other  ;  or  to  reclaim 
the  Jews,  whenever  they  betrayed  a  disposition  to  relapse,  into  heathen- 
ish abominations,  and  to  forsake  that  true  religion  which  the  Almighty 
was  pledged  to  uphold  throughout  all  ages,  and  for  the  completion  df 
which  he  was  then,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  arranging   all   humin 
events. 
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^  In  the  miracles  which  our  Lord  performed,  he  not  only  oinced  his 
Divine  power,  hut  fulfilled  many  important  prophecies  relating  to  him  m 
the  Messiah.  Tlius  they  afibrded  a  two«fold  evidence  of  his  authority. 
In  several  of  them  we  perceive  likewise  a  striking  reference  to  the 
a^iecial  object  of  his  mission.  Continually  did  he  apply  these  wonder- 
fid  works  to  the  purpose  of  inculcating  and  establishing  doctrines^  no  leas 
iPQoderfiil  and  interesting  to  the  sons  of  men. 

**  llie  same  may  likewise  be  remarked  of  the  miracles  recorded  of 
the  apostles,  after  our  Liord's  departure  from  this  world,  in  none  of 
which  do  we  find  any  thing  done  for  mere  ostentation ;  but  an  evi- 
dent  attention  to  the  great  purpose  of  the  (xospel,  that  of  <  turning  men 
from  darkness  unto  lights  and  from  the  power  of  Satan  vnto  God.* 

^  It  seems  imposdble  for  any  thinking  man  to  take  such  a  view  as 
this  of  the  peculiar  design  and  use  of  the  Scripture  miracles,  and  not  to 
perceive  in  them  the  unerring  counsels  of  infinite  wisdom^  as  well  as 
the  undoubted  exertions  of  infinite  power.  When  we  see  the  several 
parts  of  this  stupendous  scheme  thus  harmonizing  and  co-operating  for 
the  attainment  of  one  specific  object,  of  the  highest  importance  to  the 
whole  race  of  mankind  ;  we  cannot  but  be  struck  with  a  conviction  of 
the  abaolute  impossibility  of  imposture  or  enthusiasm,  in  any  part  of 
the  proceeding.  We  are  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  they  exhibit 
proofiai  of  Divine  agency,  carried  on  in  one  continued  series,  such  as  no 
other  system  hath  ever  pretended  to :  such  as  not  only  surpasses  all 
hnman  ingenuity,  but  seems  impossible  to  have  been  effected  by  any 
combination  of  created  beings."  (Van  Mildert's  Boyle  Lectures.) 

On  miracles  therefore,  like  those  which  attest  the  mission  of  Moses 
and  of  Chiist,  we  may  safely  rest  the  proof  of  the  authority  of  both,  and 
aay  to  each  of  them,  though  with  a  due  sense  of  the  superiority  of  the 
**  Soif^  to  the  **  SEBVANT,"  '*  Rahhif  we  know  thai  thou  art  a  teacher 
come  from  God^for  no  man  can  do  these  miracles  that  thou  doest^  except 
God  he  with  himJ" 


Note  A.— Page  158. 

In  reply  to  the  objection  that  **  Mosee  describes  the  works  of  the  magrieiaiui  in 
the  veiy  same  language  as  he  does  his  own,  and  therefore  that  there  is  reason  to 
eonclnde  that  they  were  equally  miraculous,**  Dr.  Fanner  remarks, — 

*'  1.  That  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  speak  of  professed  jugglers,  as 
dmng  what  they  pretend  and  appear  to  do,  and  that  this  language  never  misleads, 
when  we  reflect  what  sort  of  men  are  spoken  of,  namely,  mere  impostors  on  the 
■igbi :  why  might  not  Moses  then  use  the  common  populsr  language  when  speak. 
lag  of  the  magricians,  without  any  danger  of  misconstruction,  inasmuch  as  the 
•ablect  he  was  treating,  all  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative,  and  the  opinion 
which  the  historian  was  known  to  entertain  of  the  inefficacy  and  imposture  of 
magic,  did  all  eoncar  to  prevent  mistakes  7 
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j.  MoaM  does  not  affirm  that  there  wat  a  perftct  confimnity  betwoen  hif 
Ami  thoee  of  the  magicians ;  he  does  not  close  the  respeetm  nlatkm  of 
te  own  particular  miracles,  with  saying  the  magicians  did  timt  tkimgt  or  meemi' 
«^  t§  wkit  he  dtdf  so  did  they,  a  form  of  speech  used  on  this  occasion  no  lo« 
tten  three  times  in  one  chapter,  to  describe  the  exact  correspoodenee  bstwesa 
t^  ofders  of  God  and  the  behaviour  of  his  servants ;  hot  makes  ehoiee  of  a  woid 
of  gNst  kiitude,  such  as  does  liot  necessarily  express  any  thing  mon  than  a 
fsiMral  similitude,  such  as  is  consistent  with  a  difierenee  in  many  importat 
rMp^cts,  they  did  so  or  in  like  manner  as  he  had. — ^That  a  perfect  sn*i*ytiiMt  eodd 
uol  bo  designed  by  this  word,  is  evident  from  its  being  applied  to  caaes  in  which 
!iMcil  an  imitation  was  absolutely  impracticable :  for,  when  Aaron  had  eoBWtsd 
idl  the  waters  of  Egypt  into  blood,  we  are  told  the  magicians  did  so,  that  m, 
siMMthittg  in  like  §ort.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  they  covered  tiie  Und  of 
l^jiypt  with  frogs,  this  had  been  done  already ;  they  could  only  appear  to  hfinf 
itMMtt  over  some  small  space  cleared  for  the  purpose.  But  what  is  more  dadaife, 
iNs  word  imports  nothing  more  than  their  attempting  some  imitation  of  Mosm^ 
ftt  it  is  used  when  they  failed  in  their  attempt :  They  <Ud  so  to  krimg  forth  Ue^ 
W  they  could  not, 

**  Sw  So  fer  is  Moses  from  ascribing  the  tricks  of  the  magicians  to  the  inToea* 
IM«i  and  power  of  demons,  or  to  any  superior  beings  whatever,  that  he  doosnoik 
«Xfressly  refer  all  they  did  or  attempted  in  imitation  of  himself  to  hmwtmm  mrtifkt 
mmd  imfootwre.  The  original  words,  which  are  translated  taeAaalmefits^  (5)  ait 
entirely  diflerent  from  that  rendered  enchantments  in  other  passages  of  SeripCorii 
and  do  not  carry  in  them  any  sort  of  reference  to  sorcery  or  magic,  or  the  intor- 
position  of  any  spiritual  agents ;  they  import  deception  and  concoalment,  and 
«Might  to  have  been  rendered  oeeret  eleighte  or  jugglingo,  and  are  thus  trandated 
ev«tn  by  those  who  adopt  the  common  hypothesis  with  regard  to  the  magieiaaf. 
*rhese  oeeret  oleighte  and  jugglingo  are  expressly  referred  to  the  magiciana,  not 
lo  the  devil,  who  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  history.  Should  we  there- 
tUre  be  asked,  (6)  How  it  came  to  pass,  in  case  the  works  of  the  magicians  wen 
performed  by  sleight  of  hand,  that  Moses  has  given  no  hint  hereof  7  wo  answer, 
tU  has  not  contented  himself  with  a  hint  of  this  kind,  but,  at  the  same  tima  tint 
ha  ascribes  his  own  miracles  to  Jehovah,  he  has,  in  the  most  direct  termtt 
l^oolved  every  thing  done  in  imitation  of  them  entirely  to  the  fraudulent  oon- 
irifancoo  of  his  opposers,  to  legerdemain  or  sleight  of  hand,  in  contradistinctioa 
jlVom  magical  incantations.  Moses  therefore  could  not  design  to  represent  thair 
works  as  real  miracles,  at  the  very  time  he  was  branding  them  as  impoatorea. 

**  It  remains  only  to  show,  that  the  works  performed  by  the  magicians  did  not 
»xo«nm1  the  cause  to  which  they  are  ascribed ;  or  in  other  words,  the  magicians 
ktfttceedod  no  farther  in  imitation  of  Moses,  than  human  artifice  might  enable 
Ihoiu  to  go,  (while  the  miracles  of  Moses  were  not  liable  to  the  same  impeach* 

I  A)  Tho  original  word  used,  Elxod.  viii,  1 1,  is  BdtJuitchem ;  and  that  which  occuri^  ch.  viiSS; 
MkU  eh.  viii,  7,  18,  is  BckteAem ;  the  former  is  probably  derived  from  ZiaAai,  which  signifies  to 
l^iA.  and  the  Rnbatantive  n.Jlame  or  ahining  tword-blade,  and  is  applied  to  the  flaming  sword 
^l^h  piardcd  the  tree  of  life,  Gen.  iii,  24.  Those  who  formerly  used  legerdemain,  dasskd  and 
j|f^^4^>il  the  sight  of  spectators  by  the  art  of  brandishing  their  swords,  and  sooietimes  sffiiaml  to 
^  ihMa,  and  to  thrust  them  into  their  bodies ;  and  the  expression  seems  to  intimali^  that  the 
i^gMMUs  appearing  to  torn  their  rods  into  serpents,  was  owing  to  their  doding  the  eyes  of  thi> 
^HHyiura  by  a  dexterous  management  of  their  swords.  In  the  preceding  instances  they  Baadasas 
4*  sMa*  dif^rent  contrivance,  for  the  latter  word,  belatehem,  comes  from  Laal,  to  cover  or  AUc, 
.'ii^V  of'BM  think  the  former  word  also  does,)  and  therefore  fitly  expresses  any  secna  anifiosBSi 
Jg^llmJIl  «r  deception,  whereby  false  appearances  are  imposed  upon  the  spectalorBL 

i|\  As  «•  ai«  by  Dr.  Macknigfat,  m  his  Truth  of  the  Gospel  History,  p  878. 
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■ent,  mod  hon  apon  themselTM  the  plainaat  ngnatnrae  of  that  Dhrine  power  to 
wbidi  tfaof  mre  referred.)  If  this  can  be  proyed,  the  interpoaition  of  the  doTil  on 
tkia  oooaakm  will  appear  to  be  an  hypotheaia  inTented  without  any  kind  of  ne* 
oawilj,  aa  it  oertainlj  ia  without  any  anthority  from  the  aacred  text. 

**  1.  With  regard  to  the  firat  attempt  of  the  magiciana,  the  twrnmg  rodt  mto 
mrftmUs  it  cannot  be  accounted  extraordinary  that  they  should  seem  to  aucceed 
in  it,  when  we  conaider  that  these  men  were  famous  for  the  art  of  daxxling  and 
deeeiving  the  eight;  and  that  serpents,  being  first  rendered  tractable  and  harm- 
Im,,  .as  they  easily  may,  haTe  had  a  thousand  different  tricks  played  with  thom, 
to  the  aaUmishmmit  of  the  apectatora. 

**  8.  With  r«gard  to  the  next  attempt  of  the  magicians  to  imitate  Moses,  who 
kad  already  turned  all  the  running  and  standing  waters  of  Egypt  into  blood,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  thmr  success  in  the  degree  in  which  they  sue- 
oeeded.  For  it  was  during  the  continuance  of  this  judgment,  when  no  water 
eould  be  procured  but  by  digging  nmnd  about  the  river,  that  the  magicians 
attempted  by  some  proper  preparations  to  change  the  colour  of  the  small  quantity 
that  was  brought  them,  (probably  endeayouring  to  persuade  Pharaoh  that  they 
eould  as  easily  haye  turned  a  larger  quantity  into  blood.)  In  a  case  of  this  nature 
iaipoatuie  might,  and,  as  we  learn  from  history,  oilen  did  take  place.  It  is  re. 
klad  by  Valerius  Maximus,  (lab,  i,  c.  6,)  that  the  wine  pouied  into  the  cup  of 
ras  three  timea  changed  into  blood.  But  such  trifling  feats  as  these 
not  at  all  disparage  the  miracle  of  Moses ;  the  yast  extent  of  which  raised 
it  abow  the  suspicion  of  fraud,  and  stamped  upon  eyery  heart,  that  was  not- 
against  all  conyiction,  the  strongest  impression  of  its  diyinity.  For  he 
their  streams,  riyers,  ponds,  and  the  water  in  all  their  receptacles,  into 
Uood.  And  the  fish  that  was  in  the  river  (Nile)  died ;  and  the  riyer  stank,  Exod. 
ni«  19-81. 

**  3.  Pharaoh  not  yielding  to  this  evidence,  God  proceeded  to  farther  pnnish- 
and  covered  the  whole  land  of  Egjrpt  with  frogs.  (7)  Before  these  frogs 
removed,  the  magicians  undertook  to  bring  into  some  place  cleared  for  the 
a  fresh  supply ;  which  they  might  easily  do  when  there  was  such  plenty 
tveij  where  at  hsnd.  Here  also  the  narrow  compass  of  the  work  exposed  it  to 
the  sRisptcion  of  being  effected  by  human  art ;  to  which  the  miracle  of  Moses  was 
BOl  Inble ;  the  infinite  number  of  frogs  which  filled  the  whole  kingdom  of  Egypt, 
(■>  thai  their  ovens,  beds,  and  tables,  swarmed  with  them,)  being  a  proof  of  their 
iiaiiiwlisfn  miraculous  production.  Beside,  the  magicians  were  unable  to  procure 
llieir  remoea/;  which  was  accomplished  by  Moses,  at  the  submissive  application 
of  Pharaoh,  and  at  the  very  time  that  Pharaoh  himself  chose,  the  more  clearly  to 
eonTinoe  him  that  God  was  the  author  of  these  miraculous  judgments,  and  that 
infliction  or  removal  did  not  depend  upon  the  influence  of  the  elements  or 
at  set  times  or  in  critical  junctures,  Exod.  viii,  8. 

"4.  The  history  of  the  last  attempt  of  the  magicians  confirmB  the  account 
beie  given  of  aU  their  former  ones.  Moses  turned  all  the  dust  of  the  land  into 
lioe ;  and  this  plague,  like  the  two  preceding  ones,  being  inflicted  at  the  word  of 
Moees,  and  extended  over  the  whole  kingdom  of  Eg]rpt,  must  necessarily  have 
been  owing,  not  to  human  art,  but  to  a  Divine  power.  Nevertheless,  the  motives 
upon  which  the  magicians  at  first  engaged  in  the  contest  with  Moses,  the  shame 
ef  desisting,  and  some  slight  appearances  of  success  in  their  former  attemi»ts, 
prempted  them  still  to  carry  on  the  imposture,  and  to  try  tottA  their  enehantmente 
U  Wimgfifrth  lice,  but  they  eould  iwt.    With  all  their  skill  in  magic,  and  with  all 

(r)  Esod.  viii,  6-8.    Nor,  indeed,  can  it  be  imagined,  that  after  this  or  the  ibrmer  plague  bwi 
bSBD  nroofed,  Pharaoh  woald  m^v  his  ina(;ioiaaato  raosweithar. 
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and  management  of  the  deceit,  which  waa  entered  upon  record.  And  in  the  rest, 
the  power  of  the  doTil  was  always  so  limited  and  restrained,  as  to  afford  sufficient 
means  to  nndeceive  men,  though  many  of  his  predictions  might  come  to  past.** 
(JaifxiifsPs  Reammahlenett  of  Ckrittiamty.) 

Many  of  the  learned  regard  all  the  heathen  oracles  as  the  result  of  the 
imposture.  Some  consider  them  as  the  work  of  evil  spirits.  Others  are 
of  o^nion,  that  through  these  oracles  some  real  prophecies  were  occasionally 
Toachaafed  to  the  Gentile  world,  for  their  instruction  and  consolation.  But  to 
vriuchsoerer  of  these  opinions  we  may  incline,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  discoTer 
a  radical  diffisrence  between  these  and  the  Scripture  prophecies. 

**  In  the  heathen  oracles,  we  cannot  discern  any  dear  and  unequivocal  tokens 
of  genuine  prophecy.  They  were  destitute  of  dignity  and  importance,  had  no 
connection  with  each  other,  tended  to  no  object  of  general  concom,  and  never 
looked  into  times  remote  from  their  own.  We  read  only  of  some  fbw  predictions 
and  prognostications,  scattered  among  the  writings  of  poets  and  philosophers, 
most  of  which,  beside  being  very  weakly  authenticated,  appear  to  have  been 
■aewers  to  questions  of  merely  local,  personal,  and  temporary  concern,  relating  to 
the  issue  of  affairs  then  actuidly  in  hand,  and  to  events  speedily  to  be  determined. 
Far  from  attempting  to  form  any  chain  of  prophecies,  respecting  things  far 
dirtant  as  to  time  or  place,  or  matters  contrary  to  human  probability,  and  re- 
quiring  supernatural  agency  to  effect  them,  the  heathen  priests  and  soothsayers 
did  not  even  pretend  to  a  systematic  and  connected  plan.  They  hardly  daxed, 
miteed,  to  assume  the  prophetic  character  in  its  full  force,  but  stood  trembling,  as 
it  ware,  on  the  brink  of  futurity,  conscious  of  their  inability  to  venture  beyond 
the  depths  of  human  conjecture.  Hence  their  predictions  became  so  fleeting,  so 
ffatile,  so  uninteresting,  that  they  were  never  collected  together  as  worthy  of 
praeervation,  but  soon  fell  into  disrepute  and  almost  total  oblivion. 

^'The  Scripture  prophecies,  on  the  other  hand,  constitute  a  series  of  pre- 
diettons,  relating  principally  to  one  grand  object,  of  universal  importance,  the 
irork  of  man*s  redemption,  and  carried  on  in  regular  progression  through  the 
Eslriarohal,  Jewbh,  and  Christian  dispensations,  with  a  harmony  and  uniformity 
of  design,  clearly  indicating  one  and  the  same  Divine  Author,  who  alone  could 
mjt  *  Remember  the  former  things  of  old ;  for  I  am  Grod,  and  there  is  none 
dee :  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  like  me  ;  declaring  the  end  from  the  begriu. 
fiiiig,  and  from  ancient  times  the  things  that  are  not  yet  done,  saying.  My  counsel 
dmll  stand,  and  I  wiU  do  all  my  pleasure.'  The  genuine  prophets  of  the  Aknighty 
»beld  these  things  with  a  clear  and  steadfast  eye ;  they  declared  them  with 
inthority  and  confidence ;  and  they  gave,  moreover,  signs  from  heaven  for  the 
Mmviotion  of  others.  Accordingly  their  writings  have  been  handed  down  from 
ifB  to  age ;  have  been  preserved  with  scrupulous  fidelity ;  and  have  ever  been 
■egarded  with  reverence,  ftom  the  many  incontestable  evidences  of  their  acoom- 
ittshment,  and  from  theb  inseparable  connection  with  the  religious  hopes  and 
nyectations  of  mankind.**  {BUhop  of  Llandqff.) 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

PSOPHSCIBS  OF  SCRIFTURS. 

Tn  natnre  and  force  of  the  argument  from  prophecy  have  heen 
ihwdy  stated;  (Vide  chap,  ix ;)  and  it  has  been  proved,  that  where 
ml  fjfredkiumi  an  uttered,— not  kapp^  coniectin^s  which  shrewd  and 
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aingula/ity  has  infected  interpreters  of  Scripture.  But,  alter  all,  there 
is  a  truth  and  reason  in  every  subject  which  the  understandings  of  the 
generality  of  men  will  apprehend  and  acknowledge,  whenever  it  is  fully 
understood  and  impartially  considered ;  to  this,  in  all  such  caseSy  the 
appeal  can  only  be  made,  and  here  it  may  be  made  with  confidence^ 

^.  For  want  of  a  right  apprehension  of  the  meaning  of  somewhat  an 
tinfortunate  term  which  has  obtained  in  theology,  the  **  double  saue^*  of 
many  prophecies,  an  objection  of  another  kind  has  been  raised,  as  thou|^ 
no  definite  meaning  could  be  assigned  to  the  prophecies  of  Scnptnie. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded.  <<  The  double  sense  of  many  prophe- 
cies in  the  Old  Testament,"  says  an  able  writer,  ^*  has  been  made  a  pre- 
text by  ill-disposed  men,  for  representing  them  as  of  uncertain  meanini^ 
and  resembling  the  ambiguity  of  the  pagan  oracles.  But  whoever  con- 
siders the  subject  with  due  attention,  will  perceive  how  little  ground 
there  is  for  such  an  accusation.  The  equivocations  of  the  heathen  onu> 
cles  manifestly  arose  from  their  ignorance  of  future  events,  and  from 
their  endeavours  to  conceal  that  ignorance,  by  such  indefinite  expres- 
sions,  as  might  be  equally  applicable  to  two  or  more  events  of  a  con* 
irary  description.  But  the  double  sense  of  the  Scripture  prophecies,  far 
from  originating  in  any  doubt  or  uncertainty,  as  to  the  fulfilment  of  them 
in  eiiher  sense,  springs  from  a  foreknowledge  of  their  accomplishment  in 
both ;  whence  the  prediction  is  purposely  so  framed  as  to  include  both 
events,  which,  so  far  from  being  contrary  to  each  other,  are  typical  the 
one  of  the  o(hcr,  and  are  thus  connected  together  by  a  mutual  depend* 
ency  or  relation.  This  has  oilen  been  satisfactorily  proved,  with  respect 
to  those  prophecies  which  referred,  in  tlicir  primary  sense,  to  the  events 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and,  in  their  farther  and  more  complex  significa- 
tion, to  those  of  the  New  :  and  on  this  double  accomplishment  of  tome 
prophecies  is  grounded  our  firm  expectation  of  the  completion  of  othen 
which  remain  yet  unfulfilled  in  their  secondary  sense,  but  which  we 
justly  consider  as  equally  certain  in  their  issue,  as  those  which  are 
already  past.  So  far,  then,  from  any  valid  objection  lying  against  the 
credibility  of  the  Scripture  prophecies,  from  these  seeming  ambiguitieB 
o{  meaning,  we  may  urge  them  as  additional  proofs  of  their  coming 
fronr  God.  For,  who  but  the  Being,  who  is  infinite  in  knowledge  and  ia 
counsel,  could  so  construct  predictions  as  to  give  them  a  two«(bld  applica- 
tion, to  events  distant  from,  and  (to  human  foresight)  unconnected  Knth^ 
each  other  t  What  power  less  than  Divine  could  so  frame  them,  as  to 
make  the  accomplishment  of  them,  in  one  instance,  a  solemn  pledge  and 
assurance  of  their  completion  in  another  instance,  of  still  higlier  and 
more  universal  importance  ?  Where  will  the  scofier  find  any  thing  like 
this  in  the  artifices  of  heathen  oracles,  to  conceal  their  ignorance,  and 
to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  mankind  ?'* 

Wo  now  proceed  to  the  enumeration  of  a  few  out  of  the  great  number 
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of  predictions  contained  in  the  Scriptures,  which  most  uneqmvocaUy 
Aovr  a  perfect  knowledge  of  future  contingent  events,  and  which,  there- 
lore,  according  to  our  argument,  as  certainly  prove  that  they  who  utter- 
ed them  << spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost"  hy  the  Spirit 
of  the  omniaeient  and  infinitely  prescient  God.  (8) 

The  very  first  promise  made  to  man  is  a  prediction  which  none  could 
have  uttered  but  He  whose  eye  looks  through  the  depths  of  future  ages, 
and  knows  the  result  as  well  as  the  beginning  of  all  things.  *<  I  wiU  put 
emttUy  between  thee  and  the  tooman,  and  betvxen  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  it 
ehaU  bruise  thy  head,  and  thou  shait  bruise  his  heel"  In  vain  is  it  attempt- 
ed to  resolve  the  whole  of  the  transaction  with  which  this  prediction  stands 
connected,  into  attegory.  Such  criticism,  if  applied  to  any  other  ancient 
hntorical  book,  bearing  marks  of  authentic  narration  as  unequivocal  as 
the  book  of  Grenesis,  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the  advocates  of  this 
absurd  conception  themselves,  whether  they  are  open  or  disguised  infi. 

(6)  *'  The  corrMpondences  of  types  and  antitypes,  though  they  are  not  proper 
proo£i  of  the  troth  of  a  doctrine,  yet  may  be  very  reaeonable  confirmations  of 
thm '  fbreknowledge  of  God ;  of  the  uniform  view  of  Providence  under  difierent 
dispensations  ;  of  the  analogy,  harmony,  and  agreement,  between  the  Old  Testa, 
ment  and  the  New.    The  words  of  the  law  concerning  one  particular  kind  of 
death.  He  that  is  hanged  it  aeeureed  of  God,  can  hardly  be  conceived  to  have 
bsen  pat  in  on  any  other  account,  than  with  a  view  snd  foresight  to  the  applica. 
turn  made  of  it  by  St.  Paul.    The  analogies  between  the  paschal  lamb  and  the 
hamh  of  God  elain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world;  between  the  Egyptian  hon- 
doge  and  the  tyranny  of  sin  ;  between  the  baptism  of  the  Israelites  in  the  sea  and 
in  the  eloud,  and  the  baptism  of  Christians  ;  between  the  passage  through  the 
wilderness,  and  through  the  present  world;  between  Joshua  bringing  the  people 
into  the  promised  land,  and  Jesus  Christ  being  the  Captain  of  salvation  to 
believers ;  between  the  Sabbath  of  rest  promised  to  the  people  of  God  in  the 
•aithly  Canaan,  and  the  eternal  rest  promised  to  the  people  of  God  in  the  heavenly 
Canaan;  between  the  liberty  granted  them  from  the  time  of  the  death  of  the 
high  priest,  to  him  that  had  fled  into  a  city  of  refuge,  and  the  redemption  pur. 
ehaaed  by  the  death  of  Christ;  between  the  high  priest  entering  into  the  holy  place 
ewery  ytar  with  the  blood  of  others,  and  Christ's  once  entering  with  his  own  blood 
tste  ksaven  itself  to  appear  in  the  shadows  of  things  to  come,  of  good  things  to 
ernns,  the  shadows  of  heavenly  things,  the  presence  of  God  for  us.    These,  I  say, 
•ad  innumerable  other  analogies,  between  the  figures  for  the  time  then  present, 
patterns  of  things  in  the  heavens,  and  the  heavenly  things  themselves,  cannot  with. 
out  the  force  of  strong  prejudice  be  conceived  to  have  happened  by  mere  chance, 
without  any  foresight  or  design.    There  are  no  such  analogies,  much  less  such 
■eries  of  analogies,  found  in  the  books  of  more  enthusiastic  writers  living  in  such 
remote  ages  from  each  other.     It  is  much  more  credioie  and  reasonable  to  sup. 
poee,  what  St.  Paul  affirms,  that  these  things  were  our  examples;  and  that  in  thst 
uniform  course  of  God's  government  of  the  world,  all  things  happened  unto  them 
tf  aid  for  ensamples,  and  they  are  written  for  ottr  admonition,  upon  whom  the  ends 
of  the  world  are  come.    And  hence  arises  that  aptness  of  similitude,  in  the  appl' 
cation  of  several  legal  performances  to  the  morality  of  the  Goepel,  that  it  ean 
W9TJ  hardly  be  supposed  not  to  have  been  originally  intended.**    (Da.  S.  CLAmim't 
Evidences  of  Katurai  and  Revealed  Religion,  p.  263.) 
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ikls.  In  vaiu  is  it  alleged,  that  a  mere  &ct  of  natural  history  is  stated : 
for  if  the  words  are  understood  to  express  do  more  than  the  enmity  be- 
tween the  human  race  and  serpents,  it  would  require  to  be  proYed,  in 
order  to  establish  a  special  punishment  of  the  serpent,  that  man  has  a 
greater  hostility  to  serpents  than  to  other  dangerous  animals,  which  he 
extirpates  whenever  he  can  master  them  by  force  or  stratagem ;  and  that 
serpents  haye  a  stronger  disposition  to  do  injury  to  nient  than  to  those 
animals  which  they  make  their  daily  prey,  or  to  others  which  they  never 
fail  to  strike  when  within  their  reach.  As  this  was  obviously  &l^  in 
fact,  Moses  could  not  assert  it ;  and,  if  it  had  been  true  in  natural  his- 
tory, to  have  said  this  and  nothing  more,  to  have  confined  himself  to  die 
mere  literal  fact,  a  fact  of  no  importance,  would  have  been  far  bdow 
the  character  of  Moses  as  a  writer— a  lofly  and  sublime  character^  to 
which  the  heathens  and  sometimes  infidels  themselves  have  done  justice. 
In  no  intelligible  sense  can  these  celebrated  words  be  understood,  but 
in  that  in  which  they  are  fixed  by  innumerable  references  and  adusioos 
of  other  parts  of  the  sacred  volume,  and  which  ought,  in  all '  good  end- 
cism,  to  determine  their  meaning.  The  serpent,  and  the  seed  of  the 
woman,  are  the  representatives  of  two  invisible  and  mighty  powers ;  the 
one  good,  the  other  evil ;  the  one  Divine,  though  incarnate  of  ^ 
woman,  the  other  diabolic ;  between  whom  an  enmity  was  placed,  which 
was  to  express  itself  in  a  long  and  fearful  struggle,  in  the  couiee  of 
which  the  seed  of  the  woman  should  sustain  a  temporary  wound  and 
sufi[ering,  but  which  should  issue  in  the  bruising  of  the  head,  the  inflict* 
ing  a  fktal  blow  upon  the  power,  of  his  adversary.  Tlie  scene  of  this 
contest  was  to  be  our  globe,  and  generally  the  visible  agents  of  it  men, 
under  their  respective  leaders,  the  serpent  on  the  one  side,  and  the  seed 
of  the  woman  on  the  other,  practising,  and  advocating,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  render  dominant  truth  or  error,  virtue  or  vice,  obedience  to  €rod 
or  rebellion  against  his  authority.  We  ask  then,  has  such  a  contest  of 
principles  and  powers  taken  place  in  the  world,  or  not  7  The  answer 
must  be  in  the  affirmative  ;  for  every  age  bears  witness  to  it*  We  see 
it  commencing  in  Cain  and  Abel — ^ui  the  resistance  of  the  antediluvians 
to  the  righteousness  taught  by  Noah ; — in  their  punishment ; — ^in  the  rise 
of  idolatry,  and  the  stmggles  of  the  truth  in  opposition  to  it ; — in  the 
inflictions  of  singular  judgments  upon  nations,  for  the  punishment  and 
exposure  of  idolatry,  as  in  the  plagues  of  Egypt,  the  destruction  of  the 
nations  of  Canaan,  dec.  We  trace  the  contest  throughout  the  whole 
history  of  the  Jewish  nation  down  to  the  coming  of  our  Lord ;  and  occa- 
sionally we  see  it  extending  into  the  neighbouring  pagan  nations,  although 
they  were  generally,  as  a  part  of  their  punishment^  <<  suffered  to  walk  m 
their  own  toays^^^  and  Satan  as  to  them  was  permitted  to  ^  keep  his  goods 
in  peace^^  till  the  time  of  gracious  visitation  should  arrive.  We  see 
the  incarnate  Redeemer,  for  a  time  suffering,  and  at  length  dying.    Hien 
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^t^hammifBmBt.^dafhmnf^  Ifaeii'iraiUs  A00I  bnoied:  bat' 

M  dfad«aljr^  nvnre  agaiii»  vnom  ivAAy  and  poirwfiilly  to  egtahlirti  fan 

faqgJooi  mid  to  oommeoce  lit»  spiritiial  cooquesti*    In  ovwy  dlnetioii 

raro  dM  regponiy  wlieio  Satan  <<  Aoil  Av  muC,''  penetrated  by  the  bea- 

veoly  Hf^  of  Ike  doctrine  of  Christ ;  and  every  where  the  moat  tremen* 

dMM.  peCTaqntJona  waie  exeited  againat  ha  unarmed  and  unprotected 

jW!aaci|iMia  and  tbair  copyerta,   Butthegateaof  heUprenulednotagainit 

liw  Clnck  ibondad  on  a  look,  and  <<  iShrfte /aB  « 

■ap,*.   ftpai  the  thnmei^  and  lemplei^  and  judgment  aealay  and  achobia 

otj^  ancMBt  oifiliaad  world ;  ttie  idolatry  of  agea  waa  renounced ; 

raa  adoved'thioai^  the  vaat  extant  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  in 

of  the  .ooantriaa  beyond  even  ita  ample  aweep.    Under  other 

the  eiMnqr  vanved,  and  the  oonteat  waa  renewed ;  but  in  every 

^it  haa  been  maintainad.    The  piinci|dea  of  pore  evangelical  truth 

never  eidjqgnlriied;  and  tiie  ^ekSldren  of  Hba  hmgdom/^  were 

^^mMed.mtdtnmgkt  km/*  only  to  render  the  renewal  of  the  aaiauk 

I9  wspectad^agenlii  amgularly  niiaed  up^  mora  marked  and  more 

^iually^of  God.    We  need  not  run  over  even  the  heada  of  the  hia- 

^ of Ihn  Cbnroh :  wbat  ia  the  preaent  atate  of  dungs t    Theoonteat 

*4  eodtinna^  hot  with  increaaing  zeal  on  the  part  of  Christiana,  who 

^■^.eanyi^g  on  oflenaive  opoationa  against  the  most  distant  parts  of 

^lengmndistwrhed  kingdom  of  darkneas;  placing  there  the  principlea 

*^tntii;  oonmencing  war  upon  idolatry  and  auperatitioo ;  and  esta- 

*^i>him  ^  instifniiops  of  die  Chriadan  Church  with  a  success  which 

^^CRanla  the  hope  that  die  time  ia  not  ftr  distant,  when  the  <«  head  of 

^  mrftiU  wiU  he  hruie^  in  aU  idolatrous  countries,  and  the  idols  of 

'"^odnrn  heathen  states^  Uke  those  of  old,  be  displaced,  to  introduce  the 

^^Qvaiiip  of  the  univensal  Saviour,  «  God  over  aU^  Heated  for  eeer.^ 

May  we  not  ask,  whether  all  thia  waa  not  infinitely  above  human 

^^^taiglitt  Who  could  confidently  atale  that  a  contest  of  this  peculiar 

^^tate  would  continue  through  successive  agea ;  that  men  would  not  all 

C^  over  to  one  or  other  of  the  opposing  parties;  nay,  who  could  confi- 

^^^Otfy  conjecture  in  the  age  of  Moaea,  (when  the  tendency  to  idolatry  had 

"^Qoraa  80  atrong,  that  the  choaen  seeid  themselves,  under  the  constant 

^^tQonatration  of  miracles,  visibly  Ueased  while  they  remained  faithful 

^.die  worship  of  God,  and  as  eminendy  and  visibly  punished  when  they 

'^Sparted  firom  it,  could  not  be  preaerved  from  the  infection,)  that  idolatry  . 

"koidd  one  day  be  abolished  throughout  the  eardit  Past  experience  and 

41  pmbafailitiea  were  oppoaed  to  the  hope  that  the  cause  of  the  seed  of 

Uli  woman  should  prevail,  and  yet  it  stands  recorded,  "  U  [rather  Hn,] 

lUI  Irmee  1h^  headJ*    Infidela  may  scoff  at  a  Redeemer,  and  deride 

the  notion  of  a  tempter;  but  they  cannot  deny  that  such  a  contest 

jaCwtMai  oppoaile  pardea  and  principloB  aa  ia  here  foretold  has  actuall^p 

inkao  plnoa^  and  adU  coodmiea ;  that  conteat,  so  extended,  so  continued,  and 
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•o  tenmoated,  human  foresight  could  not  foretell ;  and  the  iad  establiflhed, 
therefore,  is  on  accomplishment  of  a  prophecy,  which  could  originate 
only  in  Divine  prescience. 

The  celebrated  prediction  of  Jacob  at  the  close  of  his  life  respecting 
the  time  of  the  appearing  of  '*  Shiloh,^  nuy  next  be  considered. 

The  word  signifies,  <<  He  who  is  io  be  sent^^  or  <<  7^  Peaee-wiakerJ* 
In  cither  sense,  the  application  to  that  great  Person,  to  whom  all  the 
patriarchs  looked  forward,  and  the  prophets  gave  witness,  is^olmous. 
Those  who  doubt  this,  are  bound  to  give  us  a  better  interpretation. 
— ^Before  a  certain  event,  a  certain  perstm  was  to  come,  to  whcmi  the 
people  should  be  gathered.  The  event  has  certainly  arrived,  but  who 
is  the  person  ?  The  appUcation  of  the  prophecy  to  Messiah  is  not  an 
invention  of  Christians.  The  ancient  Jews,  as  appears  finom  their  com 
mentators,  so  understood  it :  and  the  modem  ones  are  unable  to  reeisl 
the  evidence  drawn  from  it,  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  our  Liord.  That 
it  is  a  prediction,  is  proved  from  its  form,  and  the  circumstances  mider 
which  it  was  delivered ;  that  it  has  received  a  singular  accomplidmieDt 
in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  is  also  certain ;  and  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain,  that  no  individual  beside  can  be  produced,  in  whom  it  has  been  in 
any  sense  whatever  accomplished.  For  the  ample  illustration  of  the 
prophecy  the  reader  is  referred  to  commentatof^  and  to  Bishop  Newton's 
well-known  work  on  the  prophecies.  It  is  sufikient  here  to  allege,  that 
Judah,  as  a  tribe,  remained  till  after  the  advent  of  Jesus  Christ,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  the  long-dispersed  ten  tribes,  and  scarcely  of  Benjamin, 
which  was  merged  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. — Chubb  asks  where  the  supre- 
macy of  Judah  was.  when  Nebuchadnezzar  carried  the  whole  nation 
captive  to  Babylon ;  when  Alexander  subdued  Palestine ;  and  when  it 
was  a  tributary  province  to  the  Roman  empire  ?  TYie  prediction,  how- 
ever,  does  rot  convey  the  idea  either  of  independent  or  supreme  power. 
This  no  me  tribe  had  when  all  were  united  in  one  state,  and  each  had 
its  scpptre  and  its  princes  or  chiefs.  It  is  therefore  enough  to  show,  that 
under  all  its  various  fortunes,  the  tribe  of  Judah  retained  its  ensigns,  and 
its  chiefs,  and  its  tribeship,  until  Shiloh  came.  It  is  no  uncommon 
tiling  for  a  country  to  be  conquered,  and  for  its  ancient  princes  and 
government  to  remain,  though  as  tributary. 

With  respect  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  during  the  captivity  in  Bab}1on, 
Cyrus,  as  we  learn  from  Ezra  i,  6,  ordered  the  vessels  of  the  temple  to 
be  restored  to  *•  the  prince  of  Jvdah.^*  This  shows  that  the  tribe  was 
kept  distinct,  and  that  it  had  its  own  internal  government  and  chief. 
Under  the  dominion  of  the  Asmonean  kings,  the  Jews  had  their  rulers,  their 
elders,  and  their  council,  and  so  under  the  Romans.  But  soon  after  the 
death  of  Christ,  all  this  was  abolished,  the  nation  dispersed,  and  the 
tribes  utterly  confounded.  Till  our  Lord  came,  and  had  accomplisheo 
his  work  on  earth,  the  tribe  of  Judah  continued.     Tliis  is  matter  of  unques- 
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tkMiaUe  histoiie  hutL  In  a  aluHt  tiine  aflCTward  it  was  dispersed  and 
miogled  with  the  commoa  mass  of  Jews  of  all  tribes  and  countries :  this 
is  equally  unquestionable.  Now  again  we  ask,  could  either  human  foie- 
ai^t  determine  this,  or  is  the  appUcation  of  the  event  to  the  prophecy 
fiuiciiul  ?  Hie  prediction  was  uttered  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  state  of 
Israel^  by  the  father  of  the  fiUhers  of  the  tribes  of  that  pec^le.  Ages 
pasKd  away ;  the  mightiest  empires  were  annihilated ;  ten  of  the  chosen 
tribes  themselves  were  utteriy  dispersed  into  imknown  countries ;  ano- 
ther  became  so  insignificant  as  to  lose  its  designation ;  one  only  remained 
which  imposed  its  very  name  upon  the  nation  at  large,  the  object  of  public 
observation  until  the  Messiah  came,  and  that  tribe  was  Judah,  the  tribe 
spc^en  of  in  the  prediction,  and  it  remained  as  it  were  only  to  make  the 
fulfilment  manifest,  and  was  then  confounded  with  the  relics  of  the  rest. 
What  prescience  of  countless  contingencies,  occurring  in  the  intervening 
ages,  does  this  imply? — ^A  prescience  truly,  which  can  only  belong 
to  God. 

Tlie  predictions  respecting  the  Jewish  nation,  commencing  with  those 
of  Moses,  and  running  through  all  their  prophets,  are  too  numerous  to 
be  adduced.  One  of  the  most  instructive  and  convincing  exercises  to 
those  who  have  any  doubt  of  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures,  would  be, 
seriously  and  candidly  to  peruse  them,  and  by  the  aid  of  those  auUiors 
who  have  expressly  and  largely  written  on  this  subject,  to  compare  the 
prophecies  with  their  alleged  fulfilment.  Three  topics  are  prominent  in 
the  predictions  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  generally, — the  frequent  and 
gross  departures  of  the  Jews  from  their  own  law ;  their  signal  punish- 
ment  in  invasions,  captivities,  dispersions,  oppressions,  and  persecutions ; 
and  their  final  restoration  to  their  own  land.  All  these  have  taken  place. 
Even  the  last  was  accomplished  by  the  return  from  Babylon,  though,  in 
its  eminent  sense,  it  is  still  future.  In  pursuance  of  the  argument,  we 
shall  show,  thst  each  of  these  was  above  human  foresight  and  con- 
jecture. 

The  apostacies  and  idolatries  of  this  people  were  foretold  by  Moses 
before  his  death.  <<  /  know  thai  after  my  death  ye  wUl  utterly  comqd 
yourselves f  and  turn  aside  ftrom  the  vcay  which  I  hare  commanded  you^  and 
ecU  ttUl  befaU  you  in  the  latter  days^^  Deut.  xxxi,  29 ;  and  he  accord- 
iDgly  prophetically  declares  their  punishment.  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely 
possible  to  fix  upon  a  stronger  circumstance  than  this  prediction,  to  prove 
that  Moses  was  truly  commissioned  by  God,  and  did  not  pretend  a 
Divine  sanction  in  order  to  give  weight  to  his  laws  and  to  his  personal 
authority.  The  rebellious  race  whom  he  had  first  led  into  the  desert, 
had  died  there ;  and  the  new  generation  was  much  more  disposed  to 
obey  their  leader.  At  the  moment  he  wrote  these  words,  appearances 
bad  a  fiivourable  aspect  on  the  fiiture  obedience  of  the  people.  If  this 
had  not  been  the  case,  the  kst  thought  a  merely  political  man  would 
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have  been  disposed  to  indulge  was,  that  his  own  fiivoume  mstitntions 
should  fall  into  desuetude  and  contempt ;  and  much  less  would  he  fimsh 
hb  public  life  by  openly  telling  the  people  that  he  foresaw  that  event, 
even  if  he  feared  it.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  that  he  uttered  diis  ecD- 
viciion  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  colour  to  the  threatenings  which  he 
pronounces  against  disobedience  to  his  law,  and  that  the  object  of  thoss 
tearful  menaces  was  to  deter  the  people  from  departing  from  customs 
and  rules  which  he  was  anxious,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  fame,  that  they 
should  observe.  To  this  we  answer,  that  Moses  could  not  expect  any 
weight  to  be  attached  by  the  IsraeUtes  to  his  threat,  that  the  Divine 
judgments  would  be  inflicted  upon  them  for  not  obeying  his  laws,  onless 
their  former  rebellions  had  been  immediately  and  signally  marked  by 
such  visitations.  Without  this  to  support  him,  he  would  have  appeared 
in  a  ridiculous,  rather  than  in  an  impressive  and  sublime  attitude  befixe 
the  people  assembled  to  hear  his  last  commands.  For  forty  years  his 
institutions  had  been  oflen  disobeyed,  and  if  no  inflictions  of  the  Divine 
displeasure  followed,  what  reason  had  they  to  credit  the  menaces  of 
Moses  as  to  the  future  ?  But  if  such  inflictions  had  resulted  frcmi  their 
disobedience,  every  thing  is  rational  and  consistent  in  this  part  of  the 
conduct  of  their  leader.  Let  the  infidel  choose  which  of  these  positioos 
he  pleases.  If  he  think  that  Moses  aimed  to  deter  them  from  d^mitiDg 
from  his  institutions  by  empty  threats,  he  ascribes  an  incredible  ab- 
surdity to  an  unquestionably  wise,  and,  as  infidels  themselves  contend,  a 
very  politic  man ;  but  if  his  predictive  threats  were  grounded  upon  for- 
raer  marked  and  acknowledged  interpositions  of  Divine  Providence,  the 
only  circumstance  which  could  give  them  weight,  he  was  God's  com- 
missioned leader,  and,  as  he  professed,  an  inspired  prophet. 

It  is  a  circumstance  of  great  weight  in  the  predictions  of  Moses 
respecting  the  punishment  of  the  Jews,  that  these  famines,  pestileooes, 
invasions,  subjugations  to  foreign  enemies,  captivities,  d^,  are  represenled 
solely  as  the  consequences  of  their  vicious  departures  firom  God,  and 
from  his  laws.  Now,  who  could  foresee,  except  an  inspired  man,  ^t 
such  evils  would  in  no  instance  take  place, — that  no  famine,  no  blight,  no 
invasion  would  occur  in  Judea,  except  in  obvious  punishment  of  their 
ofiences  against  their  law  ?  What  was  there  in  the  common  course  of 
things  to  prevent  a  small  state,  though  observant  of  the  precepts  of  its 
own  religion,  from  falling  under  the  dominion  of  more  powerful  neigh- 
bouring nations,  except  the  special  protection  of  God  t  aiid  what  but  ^ 
could  guard  them  from  the  plagues  and  famines  to  which  their  neigh- 
bours were  liable  ?  If  the  predictions  of  Moses  were  not  inspired,  diey 
assume  a  principle  which  mere  human  wisdom  and  policy  never  takes 
into  its  calculations, — that  of  the  connection  of  the  national  prosperity  of 
a  people,  inseparably  and  infidhbly,  with  obedience  to  their  holy  wfitings ; 
and  because  they  aamiie  that  mgnlftr  principle,  the  couduoion  is  in 
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&Toiir  of  their  inspiratioD.  For  let  us  turn  to  the  fscts  of  the  caw* 
Tlie  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  are  historical  as  well  as  prophetic.  The 
hiatoiy  too  is  distinct  from  the  prophecy ;  it  is  often  written  by  other 
authors;  and  there  is  no  mark  at  all  of  any  designed  accommodation  of 
the  one  to  the  other.  The  singular  simplicity  of  the  historic  narrative 
disproves  this,  as  well  as  the  circumstance,  that  a  great  part  of  it  as 
recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  is  a  transcript  of  their  public  records. 
Consult  then  this  history,  and  in  every  instance  of  singular  calamity  we 
see  a  previous  departure  firom  the  law  of  Moses ;  the  one  following  the 
other^  almost  with  the  regularity  and  certainty  of  natural  effects  and 
causes !  In  this  the  predictions  of  Moses  and  the  prophets  are  strikingly 
acoomplished ;  and  a  more  than  human  foresight  is  proved. 

Lei  iis  lode  farther  into  the  detail  of  these  threatened  puni^ments. 
Beside  the  ordinary  inflictions  of  failing  harvests,  and  severe  diseases, 
io  tKeir  own  country,  they  were,  according  to  the  prophecies  of  Moses, 
DeuL  xzviii,  to  be  **  scattered  among  all  people^  from  the  one  end  of  the 
earth  even  io  the  other ;"  and  where  is  the  trading  nation  in  which  they 
are  not,  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe  ?  Many  are  even  to  be  found  in 
the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  commercial  parts  of  America.  Who  coidd 
Jbt60ee  this  but  God ;  especially  when  their  singular  preservation  as  a 
distiDCt  people,  a  ^litary  instance  in  the  history  of  nations,  is  also  im- 
plied ?  (9)  They  were  to  find  '<  no  ease^*  among  these  nations ;  and  the 
afanoflt  constant  and  long-continucd  persecutions,  robberies,  and  murder 
of  Jews,  not  only  in  ancient  nations,  but  especially  among  Christian 
natioQS  of  the  middle  ages,  and  in  the  Mohammedan  states  to  this  day, 
in  wonderful  accomplishment  of  this.  They  were  iohe**  a  proverb 
a  hye-word  among  all  nations,**  which  has  been  in  every  place  ful- 
fiDed,  but  was  surely  above  human  intelligence  to  foresee ;  and  ^  the 
that  is  within  thee  sJiaU  get  above  thee  very  highj  and  thou  shaU 
very  low"  For  a  comment  on  this,  let  the  conduct  of  the  ^  stran- 
ger^  Turics  and  others,  who  inhabit  Palestine,  toward  the  Jews  who 
mnain  there,  be  recollected, — the  one  party  is  indeed  '<  very  high**  and 
he  other  ^  very  low.**  Other  parts  of  this  singular  chapter  present 
aqoally  striking  predictions,  uttered  more  than  three  thousand  years 
ago,  as  remarkably  accomplished ;  but  there  are  some  passages  in  it, 
which  refer  in  terms  so  particular  to  a  then  distant  event,  the  utter  sub- 
TersioD  of  their  polity  and  nation  by  the  Romans,  as  to  demonstrate  in 

(9)  **  They  have  been  dispersed  among  all  countries.  They  have  no  common 
tit  of  locality  or  government  to  keep  them  together.  All  the  ordinary  principles 
of  ueimilation,  which  make  law,  and  religion,  and  manners,  so  much  a  mattei 
of  geography,  are  in  their  instance  suspended.  And  in  exception  to  every  thing 
which  history  has  recorded  of  the  revolutions  of  the  species,  we  see  in  this  won* 
derful  race  a  vigorons  principle  of  identity,  which  has  remained  in  undiminished 
force  for  nearly  two  thousand  years,  and  still  pervades  every  shred  and  fragment 
•f  their  widely  scattered  population  "  (CflAUiBms's  Evidenees,) 
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the  most  unequivocal  manner  the  prescience  of  Him  to  whom  all  evenls, 
the  most  contingent,  minute,  and  distant,  are  known  with  abedute  cer. 
tainty.  That  the  Romans  are  intended,  in  verse  49,  by  the  nation  brougfal 
from  <<  the  end  of  the  earth"  distinguished  by  their  well-known  eoogc 

die  eagle/^  and  by  their  fierce  and  cruel  disposition,  is  exceedingly 
probable :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  account  which  Moees  gives  of 
the  horrors  of  the  ''  siege"  of  which  he  speaks,  is  exactly  paralleled  by 
those  well  known  passages  in  Josephns,  in  which  he  describes  the  siege 
of  Jerusalem  by  the  Roman  army.  The  last  verse  of  the  chapter  seems 
indeed  to  fix  the  reference  of  the  foregoing  passages  to  the  final  deatmc 
tion  of  the  nation  by  the  Romans,  and  at  the  same  time  contains  a  pie- 
diction,  the  accomplishment  of  which  cannot  possiUy  be  ascribed  to 
accident.  **  And  the  Lord  shall  bring  thee  into  Egypt  again  traCJb  shipi, 
by  the  way  whereof  I  spake  tmio  thee.  Thou  shah  see  it  no  more  agaSm : 
and  there  ye  shaU  be  sold  unto  your  ememiesfor  bondmen  and  ftondbmses, 
and  no  man  shaU  buy  you."  On  this  Dr.  Hales  remarks,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  their  own  national  historian,  Josephus,  <'  Of  the  captives  taken  al 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  above  seventeen  years  of  age,  some  were  sent 
to  Egypt  in  chains,  the  greater  part  were  distributed  through  the  pro- 
vinces to  be  destroyed  in  the  theatres,  by  the  sword,  and  by  wUd  beasts ; 
the  rest  under  seventeen  were  sold  for  slaves,  and  that  for  a  trifling  aora, 
on  account  of  the  numbers  to  be  sold,  and  the  scareity  of  buyeis :  so 
that  at  length  the  prophecy  of  Moses  was  fulfilled — *  and  no  man  «Mf 
buy.*  The  part  that  were  reserved  to  grace  the  triumph  of  Vespasiaii, 
were  probably  transported  to  Italy  in  <  ships*  or  by  sea,  to  avoid  a  pro 
digious  land  journey  thither  through  Asia  and  Greece, — a  circumstance 
which  distinguished  this  invasion  and  captivity  from  the  preceding  by 
the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians.  In  the  ensuing  rebeUion,  a  part  of  the 
captives  were  sent  by  sea  to  Egypt,  and  several  of  the  ships  were  wrecked 
on  the  coast." 

Thus,  at  a  distance  of  fifteen  centuries,  were  these  contingent  ciicimi* 
stances  accurately  recorded  by  the  prophetic  spirit  of  Moses — the  tak- 
ing of  innumerable  Jews  captive — their  transport  to  Eg3^t — their  being 
sold  till  the  markets  for  slaves  were  glutted,  and  no  more  buyers  were 
found,  and  embarked  on  board  vesseb,  either  to  grace  the  triumph  of 
their  conqueror,  or  to  find  a  market  in  different  maritime  ports.  Is  it 
possible  that  these  numerous  and  minute  cireumstances  can  be  leferied 
to  either  happy  conjectures  or  human  foresight  ? 

But  Moses  and  other  prophets  agree,  that,  af\er  all  their  captivities 
and  dispersions,  the  Jews  shall  be  again  restored  to  their  own  land. 
This  was,  as  we  have  said,  in  one  instance  accomplished  in  their  restor- 
ation by  Cyrus  and  his  successors ;  af\er  which  they  again  became  a 
considerable  state.  But  who  could  foretell  that,  but  He  who  determines 
the  events  of  the  world  by  his  power  and  wisdom  ?    Jeremiah  fixes  the 
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duration  ol  die  captivity  to  seventy  yean ;  he  did  that  so  unequivocally, 
that  the  Je«v8  in  Babylon,  when  the  time  approached,  began  to  prepare 
(or  the  event.  But  there  was  nothing  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Baby- 
lonian empire  when  the  prediction  was  uttered,  to  warrant  the  hope, 
moch  less  to  support  a  confident  conjecture.  Could  the  subversion  of 
that  powerful  empire  by  a  then  obscure  people,  the  circumstance  which 
broke  the  bondage  of  the  Jews,  have  been  foreseen  by  man  ?  or  when 
we  consider  the  event  as  fulfilling  so  distinct  a  prophecy,  can  it  be  re- 
wired into  imaginative  interpretation  ?  A  future  restoration  however 
awaits  this  people,  and  will  be  to  the  world  a  glorious  demonstration  of 
the  truth  of  prophecy.  This  being  future,  we  cannot  argue  upon  it. 
Three  things  are  however  certain : — the  Jews  themselves  expect  it ; 
they  are  preserved  by  the  providence  of  God  a  distinct  people  far  their 
country  ;  and  their  country,  which  in  fact  is  possessed  by  no  one,  is  pre- 
served ^br  ihem. 

Without  noticing  numerous  prophecies  respecting  ancient  nations  and 
citiea,  (1)  the  wonderful  sjind  exact  accomplishment  of  which  has  been 
pointed  out  by  various  writers,  and  which  afford  numerous  eminent  in- 
stances of  the  prescience  of  contingent  and  improbable  events,  whose 

(1)  No  work  has  exhibited  in  so  pleasing  and  comprehensiye  a  manner  the  fiil- 
filment  of  the  leading  prophecies  of  Scripture,  and  especially  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  B»bop  Newton's  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecie;i ;  and  the  pomsal  of  it  may 
b«  aarBOatly  recommended,* especially  to  the  young.  His  illustrations  of  the  pro- 
phecies respecting  ancient  Babylon  are  exceedingly  interesting  and  satisfactory  ', 
and  still  fiirtber  proofs  of  the  wonderfully  exact  accomplishment  of  those  prophe 
cies  may  be  seen  in  a  highly  interesting  Memoir  on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  by 
Clandhn  J.  Rich,  published  in  1815.  Immense  ruins  were  visited  by  him  near 
Ihe  Mippoeed  site  of  ancient  Babylon,  which  probably  are,  though  the  matter  can. 
Boi  be  certainly  ascertained,  the  remains  of  that  astonishing  city,  now  indeed 
"  9W€ft  wUk  the  hewm  of  destruction,**  He  tells  us  too,  that  the  neighbourhood 
is  to  the  present  a  habitation  only  for  birds  and  beasts  of  prey ;  that  the  dens  of 
Uons,  with  their  slaughtered  victims,  are  to  be  seen  in  many  places ;  and  that 
meat  of  the  cavities  are  occupied  with  bats  and  owls.  It  is  th3refore  impossible 
to  rvflact  without  awe  upon  the  passage  of  Isaiah,  written  during  the  prosperity 
&t  Babjkm,  wherein  he  says,  "  The  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie  there,  and 
their  hooees  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures,  and  owls  shall  dwell  there,  and 
mtjTB  shall  dance  there.**  The  present  ruins  of  that  city  also  demonstrate,  that 
the  coarse  of  the  Euphrates  has  been  changed,  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
dMnnel  formed  by  Cyrus ;  and  the  yielding  nature  of  the  soil  demonstrates  that 
each  aa  operation  could  have  been  performed  by  a  large  army  with  great  facility 
and  despatch. 

The  ruins  examined  by  Mr.  Rich  bear  testimony  to  the  immense  extent  of  the 
city  as  described  by  ancient  authors.  Vast  masses  of  masonry,  of  both  burnt  and 
aniranit  brick  and  bitumen,  wore  observed  in  various  excavation.s  in  tlioee  huge 
wennfeiw  of  ruins,  which  ore  separated  from  each  other  by  several  miles.  One 
is  called  by  the  Arabs,  Bits  Nimnmd ;  another  the  Kasr^  or  Palace  ;  and  a  third, 
which  some  have  thought  to  be  the  ruins  of  the  tower  of  Belus,  is  called  by  the 
natives  Mugelihct  overturneo,  which  expressive  term  is  also  sometimes  applied 
to  the  moonds  of  the  Kasr. 
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e%ideiice  is  so  overwhelmingy  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  illuBtrioas  pro- 
phecies of  Daniely  unbelievers  have  been  oMiged  to  resort  to  the  sobter- 
fiige  of  asserting,  in  opposition  to  the  most  direct  proofs,  that  the  pro- 
phecies were  written  after  the  events,  we  shall  close  our  instances  bf 
adverting  to  the  prophecies  respecting  the  Mesnah, — ^the  great  end 
and  object  of  the  prophetic  dispensation.  Of  these  not  a  solitary  in- 
stance, or  two,  of  an  equivocal  kind,  and  expressed  only  in  figurative  or 
symbolic  language,  are  to  be  adduced ;  but  upward  of  0fi6  hundred  pre- 
dictions, generally  of  very  clear  and  explicit  meaning,  and  each  referring 
to  some  different  circumstance  connected  with  the  appearing  of  Christ, 
his  person,  history,  and  his  ministry,  have  been  selected  by  divinei, 
€9chuive  of  typical  and  allusive  predictions,  (2)  and  those  which  in  an 
ultimate  and  remote  sense  are  believed  to  terminate  in  him.  How  are 
all  these  to  be  disposed  of,  if  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  which  con- 
tain them  be  denied  ?  That  these  predictions  are  in  books  written  many 
ages  before  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  is  certain — ^the  testimony  of  the 
Jews  who  reject  Christ,  amply  proves  this.  That  no  interpolations  have 
taken  place  to  accommodate  them  to  him,  is  proved,  by  the  same  predic- 
tions being  found  in  the  copies  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  and 
which  have  descended  to  them  from  before  the  Christian  era.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  history  of  Jesus  answers  to  these  predictions,  andeihi- 
bits  their  exact  accomplishment.  The  Messiah  was  to  be  of  the  seed 
of  David — ^bom  in  Bethlehem — ^born  of  a  virgin — an  incarnation  of 
Deity,  God  with  us, — an  eminent  but  unsuccessful  teacher  ; — he  was  to 
open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  heal  the  lame  and  sick,  and  raise  the  dead — 
he  was  to  be  despised  and  rejected  by  his  own  countrymen ;  to  be  ar- 
raigned on  false  charges,  denied  justice,  and  condemned  to  a  violent 
death — he  was  to  rise  from  the  dead,  ascend  to  the  right  hand  of  God, 
and  there  being  invested  with  power  and  authority,  he  was  to  punish  his 
enemies,  and  establish  his  own  spiritual  kingdom,  which  shall  never  end. 
We  do  not  enter  into  more  minute  predictions,  for  the  argument  is  irre- 
sistible when  founded  on  these  alone :  and  we  may  assert  that  no  man, 
or  number  of  men,  could  possibly  have  made  such  conjectures.  Con- 
sidered in  themselves,  this  is  impossible.  What  rational  man,  or  number 
of  rational  men,  could  now  be  found  to  hazard  a  conjecture  that  an  in- 
carnation of  Deity  would  occur  in  any  given  place  and  time— ^that  this 
Divine  Person  should  teach  wisdom,  work  miracles,  be  unjustly  put  to 
death,  rise  again,  and  establish  his  religion  ?  These  are  thoughts  whidi 
never  enter  into  the  minds  of  men,  because  they  are  suggested  by  no 
experience,  and  by  no  probability  arising  out  of  the  usual  course  of  hi- 
affairs ;  and  yet  if  the  prophets  were  not  inspired,  it  would  have 
as  impossible  for  them  to  have  conceived  such  expectations,  as  for 
;  and  indeed  much  more  so,'Beeing  we  are  now  familiar  with  a  xeli- 

(9)  See  note,  p.  181 
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gidn  which  aaserts  that  such  events  have  once  occurred.  If  then  such 
ef«nts  lay  beyond  not  only  human  foresight,  but  even  human  thought, 
Ibey  can  only  be  referred  to  inspiration.  But  the  case  does  not  close 
keiB.  How  shall  we  account,  in  the  next  place,  for  these  circumstatices 
■U  having  m^  strange  as  they  are,  in  one  person,  and  in  one  only 
among  aH  the  millions  of  men  who  have  been  bom  of  woman, — and  that 
penoQ  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  He  was  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David 
— ^he  was  born,  and  that  by  a  singular  event,  in  Bethlehem — ^he  professed 
to  be  <*  Chd  with  w,"  and  wrought  miracles  to  substantiate  his  claim. 
At  his  word  or  touch,  the  **  eyes  of  the  bKnd  were  opened,^  "  tlie  lame 
hoped  OM  a  hart^**  the  dumb  spake,  the  sick  were  healed,  and  the  dead 
fivad,  as  ^  prophets  had  foretold.  Of  the  wisdom  of  his  teaching,  his 
leoorded  discourses  bear  witness.  His  refection  and  unjust  denlh  by  his 
oouDtrjnoien,  are  matters  of  historic  fact ;  his  resurrection  and  ascension 
stand  upon  the  lofty  evidences  which  have  been  already  adduced :  the 
detCruction  of  the  Jewish  nation,  according  to  his  own  predictions,  fol- 
lowed  as  the  proof  of  the  terror  of  his  offended  majesty ;  and  his  "  king^ 
dom^  among  men  continues  to  this  day.  There  is  no  possible  means  of 
evading  the  evidence  of  the  fulfilment  of  these  predictions  in  the  person 
of  our  Lord,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  Jesus  and  his  disciples,  by 
some  kind  of  concert,  made  the  events  of  his  life  and  death  to  corres. 
fiond  with  the  prophecies,  in  order  to  substantiate  his  claim  to  the  Mes- 
siahship.  No  infidel  has  ever  been  so  absurd  as  to  hazard  this  opinion, 
except  Lord  Bolinbroke ;  and  his  observations  may  be  taken  as  a  most 
triumphant  proof  of  the  force  of  this  evidence  from  propJtecy,  when  an 
hypothesis  so  extravagant  was  resorted  to  by  an  acute  mind,  in  order  to 
evade  it.  This  noble  writer  asserts,  that  Jesus  Christ  brought  on  his 
own  death  by  a  series  of  wilfol  and  preconcerted  measures,  merely  to 
give  his  disciples  the  triumph  of  an  appeal  to  the  old  prophecies !  But 
iiija  faypodiesis  does  not  reach  the  case ;  and  to  have  succeeded,  he 
ought  to  have  shown,  that  our  Lord  preconcerted  his  descent  from 
J^vid — his  being  bom  of  a  virgin — his  birth  at  Bethlehem — and  his 
wonderfol  endowments  of  eloquence  and  wisdom :  that  by  some  means 
or  other  he  wilfully  made  the  Jews  ungrateful  to  him  who  healed  their 
wkk  and  cleansed  their  lepers ;  and  that  he  not  only  contrived  his  own 
duathy  but  his  resurrection,  and  his  ascension  also,  and  the  spread  of  his 
religion  in  opposition  to  human  opinion  and  human  power,  in  order  to 
give  his  disciples  the  triumph  of  on  appeal  to  the  prophecies !  These 
subterfuges  of  infidels  concede  the  point,  and  show  that  the  truth  cannot 
be  denied  but  by  doing  the  utmost  violence  to  the  understanding. 

That  wonderful  series  of  particular  prophecies  respecting  our  Lord, 
contained  Ii*  Uaiah  liii,  wiil  illustrate  the  foregoing  observations,  and 
may  pioporly  clcae  this  chapter. 

To  thte  prophecy  it  cannot  be  objected,  that  its  language  is  symbolic. 
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or  that  in  more  than  a  few  beautiful  metaphors,  easily  understood^  it  ii 

even  figurative :  its  style  ia  that  of  narrative ;  it  is  also  entire  in  itself 

and  unmixed  with  any  other  subject;  and  it  evidently  refers  to  on 

single  person.     So  the  ancient  Jews  understood  it,  and  applied  it  to 

Messiah ;  and  though  the  nx)dern  Jews,  in  order  to  evade  its  feree  is 

the  argument  with  Christians,  allege  that  it  describes  the  suf^ringB  of 

their  nation,  and  not  of  an  individual,  the  objection  is  refiited  by  the 

terms  of  the  prophecy  itself.     The  Jewish  people  cannot  be  the  nj^irvr, 

because  he  was  to  bear  their  griefe,  to  carry  their  sorrows,  and  to  W 

wounded  for  their  transgressions.     «  He  hath  borne  our  grirfe  and  esr* 

ried  OUR  nrrows^^  &C ;  so  that  the  person  of  the  sufferer  is  cletiif 

distinguished  from  the  Jewish  nation.     Beside  which,  his  death  aai 

burial  are  spoken  of,  and  his  sufferings  are  represented  (verse  13)  ii 

voluntary ;  which  in  no  sense  can  apply  to  the  Jews.     **  Of  himedf^  «r 

of  some  other  man^^"*  therefore,  as  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  rightly  conceived, 

the  prophet  must  have  spoken.     To  some  individual  it  must  be  applied; 

to  none  but  to  our  Lord  can  it  be  applied  ;  and  applied  to  him,  the  pro* 

phecy  is  converted  into  history  itself.     The  prophet  declares,  that  hii 

advent  and  works  would  be  a  revealing  of  '<  the  arm  of  the  Lordf^^^ 

singular  display  of  Divine  power  and  goodness ;  and  yet,  that  a  Uinl 

and  incredulous  people  would  not  beheve  <<  the  report.**    Appearing  a 

a  low  and  humble  condition,  and  not,  as  they  expected  their  Mesaialw 

in  the  pomp  of  eastern  monarchy,  his  want  of  <<  comelinesi"  and  ^  desi- 

rahleness**  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen,  and  his  rejection  by  them,  aro 

explicitly  stated — *'  He  was  despised^  and  we  esteemed  Jwn  not.**    He  is 

farther  described  as  "a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  veith  grirfs;** 

yet  his  sufferings  were  considered  by  the  Jews  as  judicial^ — a  legs! 

punishment,  as  they  contend  to  this  day,  for  his  endeavouring  to  seduce 

men  from  the  law,  and  for  which  they  had  the  warrant  of  Grod  himself 

in  his  commands  by  Moses,  that  such  seducers  should  be  put  to  deai^ 

With  what  exactness  are  these  sentiments  of  the  Jews  marked  in  the 

prophecy !     We  quote  from  the  translation  of  Bishop  Lowth. 

*'  Yet  we  thought  him  judoiallt  stricken, 
Smitten  or  God,  and  afflicted.** 

Christ  himself  and  his  apostles  uniformly  represented  his  death  as  viea. 
rious  and  propitiatory ;  and  this  is  predicted  and  confirmed,  so  to  speal^ 
by  the  evidence  of  this  prophecy. 

**  But  he  was  wounded  for  out  trannirTessions, 
He  was  smitten  for  our  iniquities ; 

Tho  chastisement  by  which  our  peace  is  effected,  was  laid  upon  him ; 
And  by  his  bruises  toe  are  healed. 
We  all  of  us  like  sheep  have  stray'd ; 
We  have  tum*d  aside,  every  one  to  his  own  way ; 
And  Jehovah  hath  made  to  light  upon  him  the  iniquity  of  at  elL 
It  ws  •mctsd  emdkMwes  wmde  rnnsmtrwtU/* 
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Who  can  read  the  next  passage  without  thinking  of  Jesus  before  the 
council  of  the  Jews,  and  the  judgment  seat  of  Pilate  ? 

<*  Ai  A  lamb  tliat  is  led  to  the  Blang;iit«r, 
And  «s  a  aheep  before  her  ahearen 
Is  dumb ;  so  he  opened  not  his  mouth. 
By  an  oppressiye  judgment  he  was  taken  off.** 

Tlie  very  circumstances  of  his  burial  are  given  :•— 

'*  And  his  grave  was  appointed  with  the  wicked 
But  with  the  rich  man  was  his  tomb.** 

Vet,  though  thus  laid  in  the  grave,  the  eye  of  the  prophet  beholds  his 
rasurrection,  <'  the  jo^  set  before  him^^  and  into  which  he  entered ;  the 
lifltxibution  of  spiritual  blessings  to  his  people,  and  his  spiritual  conquest 
9f  the  nations  of  the  earth,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  ^^the 
nighty ;"  and  he  enumerates  these  particulars  with  a  plainness  so  won- 
derful, that,  by  merely  an  alteration  of  the  tenses  of  the  verbs,  the  whole 
imght  be  converted  into  an  abridged  view  of  what  has  occurred,  and  is 
now  occurring  under  the  Christian  dispensation,  in  the  furtherance  of 
hnman  salvation : — 

'*  If  his  soul  shall  make  a  propitiatory  sacrifice 
He  shall  see  a  teedt  which  shall  prolong  their  days. 
And  the  gracious  purpose  of  Johovah  shall  prosper  in  his  hands. 
Of  the  travail  of  his  soul  he  shall  see  (the  fruit)  and  be  satisfied; 
By  the  knowledge  of  him  shall  my  servant  justify  many ; 
For  the  punishment  of  their  iniquities  lie  shall  bear. 
Therefore  will  I  distribute  to  him  the  many  for  his  portion  i 
And  the  mighty  people  shall  he  share  for  his  spoil ; 
Because  he  pour'd  his  soul  out  unto  death ; 
And  was  number*d  with  the  transgressors : 
And  he  bore  the  sin  of  many. 
And  made  intercession  for  tlio  transgressors.** 

To  an  these  predictions  the  words  of  a  modem  writer  are  applicable : 
**  Let  now  the  infidel,  or  the  skeptical  reader,  meditate  thoroughly  and 
■obeily  upon  these  predictions.  The  priority  of  ,the  records  to  the 
events  admits  of  no  question.  The  completion  is  obvious  to  ever\' 
competent  inquirer.  Here  then  are  facts.  We  are  called  upon  to 
account  for  these  facts  on  rational  and  adequate  principles.  Is  human 
foresight  equal  to  the  task  ?  Enthusiasm  ?  Conjecture  ?  Chance  ?  Poll- 
tical  contrivance  7  If  none  of  these,  neither  can  any  other  principle 
that  may  be  doised  by  man's  sagacity,  account  for  tlie  facts ;  then, 
true  philosophy,  as  well  as  true  religion,  will  ascribe  them  to  the  inspi- 
ration of  the  Almighty.     Every  effect  must  have  a  cause.''  (3) 

(3)  Sufnoif*8  Key  to  the  Propheciet,  See  also  a  large  collection  of  prophecies 
with  their  fulfilment  in  the  Appendix  to  vol.  i,  of  Horni's  IntfimeUtn  ts  (is 
SeripimreM 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

OmncmoTXB  to  ths  Evidbncb  nox  P&ophbcy  ooiqidsbbd. 

Bbside  the  objections  which  have  been  anticipated  and  answered  a 
tho  hist  chapter,  others  have  been  made  to  the  argument  from  prophecy, 
which,  though  exceedingly  futile,  ought  to  receive  a  cursory  notice,  kit 
any  should  think  them  of  greater  importance* 

It  has  been  objected,  as  to  some  of  the  prophecies,  that  they  wen 
Mnritten  afler  the  event;  as  for  instance,  the  propheoy  of  Iniah  m 
which  the  name  of  Cyrus  is  found,  and  the  prophecies  of  DanieL    llw 
allegation,  standing  as  it  does  upon  no  evidence  whatever,  and  being  io- 
deed  in  opposition  to  contrary  proo(  shows  the  hopelessness  of  the  enm 
of  infidelity,  and  afibrds  a  lofty  triumph  to  the  evidence  of  prophecy.   For 
the  objector  does  in  fact  acknowledge,  that  these  predictions  are  not 
obscure  ;  that  the  event  exactly  corresponded  with  them ;  and  that  they 
were  beyond  human  conjecture.     Without  entering  into  those  qaeo- 
tioDS  respecting  the  date  of  the  books  of  Isaiah  and  Daniel,  which  pio> 
periy  belong  to  works  on  the  canon  of  Scripture,  we  may  observe,  dM 
the  authors  of  this  objection  assert,  but  without  giving  the  least  pfooC 
that  Isaiah  wrote  his  prophecies  in  order  to  flatter  Cyrus,  and  that  the 
book  of  Daniel  was  composed  about  the  reign  of  AjmocHUS  Ep^ 
PHANE8.     It  is  therefore  admitted  that  both  were  extant,  and  in  their 
present  form,  before  the  time  of  the  Christian  era ;  but  if  so,  what  end, 
we  ask,  is  answered  by  the  objection?    The  Scriptures,  as  received  by 
the  Jews,  were  verified  by  the  sentence  of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles ; 
and  unless  their  inspiration  can  be  disproved,  the  objection  in  question 
is  a  mere  cavil.     Before  it  can  have  any  weight,  the  whole  mass  of 
evidence  which  supports  the  mission  and  Divine  authority  of  our  Saviour 
and  the  apostles,  must  be  overthrown  :  and  not  till  then  can  it  in 
ness  of  reasoning  be  maintained.      But,  not  to  insist  on  this,  the 
tion  respecting  Isaiah  is  opposed  to  positive  testimony.     The  testimony 
of  the  prophet  himsell*,  who  states  that  he  lived  **  in  ihe  days  of  ITzsM, 
Jotham,  Ahazy  and  Hezekiahy  kings  of  Judah  ;"  and  the  testimony  of 
an  independent  witness,  the  author  of  the  Second  Book  of  Kings,  in  the 
twentieth  chapter  of  which  book  Isaiah  is  brought  forward  in  connec 
tion  with  a  public  event  of  the  Jewish  history — the  dangerous  sickneai 
and  recovery  of  the  King  Hezekiah.     The  proof  is  then  as  decisive  as 
the  public  records  of  a  kingdom  can  make  it,  that  Isaiah  wrote  more 
than  a  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Cyrus.  (4) 


(4)  **  But  if  you  will  persevere  in  believing  that  tho  prophecy  ooi 
Cjms  was  written  after  the  event,  peruse  the  burden  of  Babylon  ;  was  that 
written  after  the  event?  Were  the  Medes  then  stirred  up  against  BabykaT 
Was  Babylon,  the  glory  of  the  kingdoms,  the  beaaty  of  the  Chaldees,  them  ovMu 
thrown,  and  become  as  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  ?   Was  it  then  uninhabited  7   W« 
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Hie  time  when  Daniel  lived  and  wrote  is  bound  up  in  Uke  manner 
with  public  hifltoryy — and  that  not  only  of  the  Jews,  but  of  the  Babylo- 
niaoe  and  Persians ;  and  could  not  be  antedated  so  as  to  impose  upon 
the  Jews,  who  received  the  book  which  bears  his  name  into  their  canon, 
wi  tfie  production  of  the  same  Daniel  who  had  filled  exalted  stations  in 
the  oourts  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  successors.  In  favour  of  a  later 
lata  \mag  assigned  to  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  has  been  said,  that  it  has 
Deny  Greek  terms,  and  that  it  was  not  translated  by  the  LXX,  the  trans- 
btioo  now  inserted  in  the  Septuagint  being  by  Thbodotian.  With 
to  the  Grreek  terms,  they  are  chiefly  found  in  the  names  of  the 
instruments ;  and  the  Greeks  acknowledge  that  they  derived 
their  music  from  the  eastern  nations.  With  respect  to  the  second  ob- 
jectioiiy  it  is  unfounded.  The  authors  of  the  Septuagint  did  translate  the 
hook  of  Danid,  and  their  version  is  cited  by  Clbxbns  Romakus,  Justin 
HiJtryB,  and  many  of  the  ancient  fathers ;  it  occupied  a  column  of  the 
Hezapla  of  Origen,  and  is  quoted  by  Jexome.  The  present  Greek  ver- 
flon  by  Tlieodotian  inserted  in  the  Septuagint,  was  made  in  the  second 
oentuiy,  and  prefeired  as  being  more  conformable  to  the  original.  The 
repudiated  version  was  published  some  years  ago  from  an  ancient  MS. 
diseovered  at  Rome.  (5) 

The  opponents  of  Scripture  ore  fond  of  the  attempt  to  lower  the 
dignity  and  authority  of  the  sacred  prophecies  by  comparing  them  to  the 
heathen  oracles.  The  absolute  contrast  between  them  has  already  been 
pointed  out ;  {Vide  chapter  xvi ;)  but  a  few  additional  observations  may 
not  be  useless. 

of  the  innumenible  oradcs  which  were  established  and  consulted  by 
the  ancient  heathen,  the  most  celebrated  was  the  Delphic ;  and  we  may, 
therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  the  contrast  more  perfectly  be- 
tween the  Pythian  oracle  and  the  prophecies  of  Scripture,  confine  our 
reoMiks  to  that. 

Hie  first  great  distinction  lies  in  this,  that  none  of  the  predictions  ever 

tt  ik§m  neither  fit  for  the  Arabian's  tent  nor  the  shepherd'B  fold  ?  Did  the  wild 
toaate  of  the  desert  then  lie  there  7  Did  the  wild  beasts  of  the  islands  then  cry  in 
tkilr  deeohte  houses,  and  dragons  in  their  pleasant  places  ?  Were  Nebochad. 
BSisar  and  Belshazzar,  the  son  and  the  grandson  then  cut  off  7  Was  Babylon 
item  become  a  possession  of  the  bittern  and  pools  of  water  ?  Was  it  then  swept 
with  the  besom  of  destruction,  so  swept  that  the  world  knows  not  now  where  to 
Aid  it  T*    (Bishop  Watson's  Apology,) 

(5)  PoEPBTET,  in  his  books  against  the  Christian  religion,  was  the  first  to 
attack  the  prophecies  of  Daniel ;  and  in  modem  times,  CoLum,  in  his  '*  Scheme 
of  Literal  Ph>pheoy,''  bent  all  his  force  against  a  book  so  pregnant  with  proofs 
•f  the  truth  of  Christianity,  and  the  inspiration  of  ancient  prophecy.  By  two 
opponents  his  eleven  objections  were  most  satisfactorily  refuted,  and 
to  be  raeio  cavile— by  Bishop  Crandlvr  in  his  "  Vindication**  of  his  "  De. 
>  of  Chriati«pi^,*»  tad  bj  Dr.  Sam.  Ciundlbr  in  his  '*  Vindication  of  DanteTt 
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Uttered  by  the  Delpnic  oracle  went  deep  into  futurity.  They  relate  to 
events  on  the  eve  of  taking  place,  and  whoae  prtparakunf  eudtMUfbrnta 
were  known.  There  was  not  even  the  pretence  of  forssigliC  to  die  db- 
tance  of  a  few  years ;  though  had  it  been  a  hundred  yearSy  erea  thM 
were  a  very  limited  period  to  the  eye  of  inspired  prophets,  who  lookad 
through  the  course  of  succeeding  ages,  and  gave  proof  by  the  very ; 
and  compass  of  their  predictions,  that  they  were  under  the 
of  Him  to  whom  "  a  day  U  as  a  thouaaad  years^  and  a 
as  one  day.^^ 

A  second  contrast  lies  in  the  ambiguity  of  the  responaee.  Tlw  pn^ 
phecies  of  Scripture  are  sometimes  obscure,  though  this  doee  not  tppijr 
to  the  most  eminent  of  those  which  have  been  most  signally  ihlfiUed,  u 
we  have  already  seen ;  but  they  never  equtoocatc.  For  this  the  Pfthiis 
oracle  was  notorious.  Historians  relate  that  Crossvb,  who  had  expended 
large  sums  upon  the  agents  of  this  delusion,  was  tricked  by  an  equivo- 
cation ;  through  which,  interpreting  the  response  most  fiiTourabty  ior 
himself^  he  was  induced  to  make  an  unsuccessful  war  on  Cyrua.  In  \m 
subsequent  captivity  he  repeatedly  reproached  the  oracle,  and  chaiged 
it  with  falsehood.  The  response  deUvered  to  Ptbshus  was  of  the  iuk 
kind ;  and  was  so  expressed  as  to  be  true,  whether  Pynhua  conqoend 
the  Romans  or  the  Romans  Pyrrhus.  Many  other  instances  ofthe  anie 
kind  are  given ;  not  to  mention  the  trifling,  and  even  bantering  and  jocete 
oracles,  which  were  sometimes  pronounced.  (6) 

The  venality,  wealth,  and^  servility  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  preseiA  so- 
other contrast  to  the  poverty  and  disinterestedQess  of  the  Jewish  inrophets, 
whom  no  gif^  could  bribe,  and  no  power  awe  in  the  discharge  of  fbeir 
duty.  Demosthenes,  in  one  of  his  speeches  to  the  Athenians,  publicly 
charges  this  oracle  with  being  '<  gained  over  to  the  interests  of  Kini;; 
Philip ;"  and  the  Greek  historians  give  other  instances  in  which  it  hid 
been  corrupted  by  money,  and  the  prophetess  sometimes  deposed  fiir 
bribery,  sometimes  for  lewdness. 

Neither  threats  nor  persecutions  had  any  influence  with  the  Jewidi 
prophets ;  but  it  would  seem  that  this  celebrated  oracle  of  Apollo  was 
not  even  proof  against  railler}'.     At  first  it  gave  its  answers  in  v«se ; 

(6)  Efuebius  has  preseryed  some  fragments  of  a  philosopher  called  (Enomuu; 
who,  oat  of  resentment  for  his  having  been  »o  often  fooled  by  the  oraclM,  wnMB 
an  ample  confutation  of  all  their  impertinences :  **  When  we  come  to  coimlt 
thee,"  says  he  to  Apollo,  **■  if  thou  seest  what  is  in  futurity,  why  dost  thou  use  tx. 
pressions  that  will  not  be  understood  ?  If  thou  dost,  thou  takest  pleasure  in  abusuif 
us,  if  thou  dost  not,  be  informed  of  us,  and  learn  to  speak  more  clearly.  I  teU 
thee,  that  if  thou  intendest  an  equivoque,  the  Greek  word  whereby  thou  affinnedst 
that  CrcBsus  should  overthrow  a  great  empire,  was  ill  chosen ;  and  that  it  oooU 
■ignify  nothing  hot  Croesus's  conqueri  n g  Cyrus.  If  tilings  must  necesMrily  oooM 
to  pass,  why  doet  thou  amuse  us  with  thy  ambiguities  7  What  doct  thou,  wrslfib 
If  thou  art,  at  Delphi;  employed  in  muttering  idle  propheciee  7^ 
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lit  the  Epicureans^  Cynics,  and  others  laughing  so  much  at  the  poor- 
ess  of  the  veraificationy  it  fell  at  length  into  prose.  **  It  was  surprising  " 
lid  these  philosophic  wits,  "that  Apollo,  the  god  of  poetry,  should  be  a 
onch  wotrse  poet  than  Homer,  whom  he  himself  had  inspired."  Plu. 
nch  eouttdeni  this  as  a  principal  cause  of  the  declension  of  the  oracle 
if  Ddphoc  Doubtless  it  had  declined  much  in  credit  in  his  day ;  and 
te  fiffther  spread  of  Christianity  completed  its  ruin. 

Gtn  theo  the  pro|^iecies  of  Scripture  be  paralleled  with  these  dark,  and 
ivnl,  and  delusive  oracles,  without  impiety  ?  and  could  any  higher  honour 
be  wiriied  fiir  the  Jewish  prophets,  than  the  comparison  into  which  they 
•n  thus  barou^t  with  the  agents  of  paganism  at  Delphos  and  other 
phoet?  They  had  recourse  to  no  smooth  speeches,  no  compliances  with 
tfae  tempers  and  prejudices  of  men.  They  concealed  no  troth  which 
llMfjr  were  commissioned  to  declare,  however  displeasing  to  their  nation 
vdhasaidous  to  themselves.  They  required  no  caves,  or  secret  places 
tf  temples,  fiom  which  to  utter  their  messages ;  and  those  who  consulted 
tei  were  not  practised  upon  by  the  bewildering  ceremonies  imposed 
vpOD  inquizers  at  Delphos.  They  prophesied  in  streets,  and  courts,  and 
fdMe%  and  in  the  midst  of  large  assemblies.  Their  predictions  had  a 
dnr,  determinate,  and  consistent  sense ;  and  they  described  future 
*vaili  with  so  many  particularities  of  time  and  place,  as  made  it 
icueely  possible  that  they  should  be  misunderstood  or  misapplied. 

Pore  and  elevated  as  was  the  character  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  the 
livdihood  of  infidelity  has  attempted  to  asperse  their  character ;  because 
^  ippears  from  Scripture  story,  that  there  were  false  prophets  and  bad 
iM  who  bore  that  name. 

Bilaam  is  instanced,  though  not  a  Jewish  prophet ;  but  that  he  was 
vhiys  a  bad  man,  wants  proof.  The  probability  is,  that  his  virtue  was 
<vverconie  by  the  offers  of  Balak ;  and  the  prophetic  spirit  was  not  taken 
*^y  from  him,  because  there  was  an  evident  design  on  the  part  of 
^  to  make  his  favour  to  Israel  more  conspicuous,  by  obliging  a  reluct. 
^  prophet  to  bless,  when  he  would  have  cursed,  and  that  in  the  very 
pneeoce  of  a  hostile  king.  When  that  work  was  done,  Balaam  was 
^onaigned  to  his  proper  punishment. 

With  respect  to  the  Jewish  false  prophets,  it  is  a  singular  proceeding 
^  eondenm  the  true  ones  for  their  sake,  and  to  argue  that  because  bad 
*>ii  assumed  their  functions,  and  imitated  their  manner,  for  corrupt 
PtHMee,  the  universally-received  prophets  of  the  nation, — men  who, 
^^  the  proo6i  they  gave  of  their  inspiration,  had  their  commission 
^chnowle^^ged  even  by  those  who  hated  them,  and  their  writings 
'^Qeired  into  the  Jewish  canon, — were  bad  men  also.  Let  the  charac- 
^  of  Moees,  Samuel,  Elijah,  Elisha,  Nathan,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  (7) 

'^  A  WMk  atttmnpt  hms  been  made  by  »oine  infidel  writers  to  fallen  a  cbarv^ 
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Daniel,  and  the  authors  of  the  other  prophetical  books,  be  oonndeiea; 
and  how  true  arc  the  words  of  the  apostle,  that  they  were  ^  bolt  smi 
of  eld,''  as  well  as  that  they  were  "moved  by  the  Holy  GhoeiT  Thtf 
the  prophets  who  prophesied  '*  smooth  things'*  were  never  considered  ai 
true  prophets,  except  for  a  time  by  a  few  who  wished  to  have  their  hopei 
flattered,  is  plain  from  this — none  of  their  writings  were  preeerved  fay 
the  Jews.  Their  predictions  would  not  abound  in  reproofs  and  tlnwu 
enings,  like  those  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah ;  and  yet  the  words  of  those 
prophets,  who  were  personally  most  displeasing  to  the  Jews  of  the  age 
in  which  they  lived,  have  been  preserved,  while  eveiy  flattering  prophecy 
was  suflered  to  fall  into  oblivion  almost  as  soon  as  it  was  uttered.  Cu 
we  have  a  more  decisive  proof  than  this,  that  the  false  prophets  were  a 
perfectly  distinct  class  of  men, — the  venal  imitators  of  these  **  holy  ma 
of  oldy''  but  who  never  gave,  even  to  those  most  disposed  to  lisleD  Id 
their  delusive  prophecies,  a  satisfactory  proof  of  their  prophetic  eoBi- 
mission? 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  show  that  a  few  of  the  prophedes  of 
Scripture  have  failed.     The  following  are  the  principal  instances : — 

It  has  been  said  that  a  false  promise  was  made  to  Abraham,  when  it 
was  promised  to  him,  that  his  descendants  should  possess  the  tenitoiT 
which  lies  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  river  of  Egypt.  But  this 
objection  is  clearly  made  in  ignorance  of  the  Scriptures ;  for  the  fiictisi 
that  David  conquered  that  territory,  and  that  the  dominions  of  Solomon 
were  thus  extended.  (Vide  2  Sam.  viii ;  1  Chron.  xviii.) 

Voltaire  objects,  that  the  prophets  made  promises  to  the  Jews  of  the 
most  unbounded  riches,  dominion,  and  influence ;  insomuch  that  they 
could  only  have  been  accomplished  by  their  conquering  or  i»osdytiDg 
the  entire  of  the  habitable  globe.  On  the  contrary,  he  says,  they  hare 
lost  their  possessions  instead  of  obtaining  either  property  or  power,  and 
therefore  the  prophecies  are  false. 

The  case  is  here  unfairly  stated.  The  prophets  never  made  such 
exaggerated  promises.  They  predict  many  spiritual  blessings  to  be 
bestowed  in  the  times  of  Messiah,  under  figures  drawn  from  wotUy 
opulence  and  power,  the  figurative  language  of  which  no  atfceothre 
reader  can  mistake.  They  also  promise  many  civil  advantages,  but 
only  conditionally  on  the  obedience  of  the  nation ;  and  they  speak  in 
high  terms  of  the  state  of  the  Jewish  nation,  upon  its  final  restoration* 
for  which  objectors  must  wait  before  they  can  determine  the  predictions 
to  be  folse.  But  did  not  Voltaire  know,  that  the  loss  of  their  own 
country  by  the  Jews,  of  which  he  speaks,  was  predicted  in  the  dearest 
manner?  and  would  he  not  have  seen,  had  he  not  been  blinded  by  his 

of  falsehood  on  Jeremiah,  in  the  case  of  his  confidential  intenriew  with  Kinf; 
Zedekiah.  A  satisfactory  reditation  is  given  by  Bishop  WiTsow  in  his  answer  to 
Paine,  letter  ri. 
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that  his  very  objection  acknowledges  the  truth  of  prophecy  t 
Hie  piomiaea  of  the  prophets  have  not'  been  fiikified  in  the  instance 
given,  but  their  threats  have  been  signally  fulfilled. 

FBine,  fi^llbwing  preceding  writers  of  the  same  sentiments,  asserts  the 
prophecy  of  Isaiah  to  Ahaz  not  to  have  been  verified  by  the  event,  and 
ii  thus  answered  by  Bishop  Watson:  {Apohgiff  letter v:)  <<The  pro- 
phecy  ii'quoted  by  you,  to  prove,  and  it  is  the  only  instance  you  produce, 
thai  Iniah  was  <a  lying  prophet  and  impostor.'  Now  I  maintain, 
tfitt  this  very  instance  proyes  that  he  was  a  true  prophet  and  no  im- 
poilor.  The  history  of  the  prophecy,  as  delivered  in  the  seventh  chapter, 
is  this/— Rezin  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah  king  of  Israel,  made  war  upon 
Ahas  king  of  Judah ;  not  merely^  or,  perhaps,  not  at  all  for  the  sake  of 
phaider,  or  the  conquest  of  territory,  but  with  a  declared  purpose  of 
making  an  entire  revolution  in  the  government  of  Judah,  of  destroying 
the  royal  house  of  David,  and  of  placing  another  family  on  the  throne. 
Their  purpose  is  thus  expressed — *  Let  us  go  up  against  Judah,  and  vex 
it,  and  let  us  make  a  breach  therein  for  us,  and  set  a  king  in  tlie  midst 
Ckf  it,  even  the  son  of  Tabeol.'  Now  what  did  the  Lord  commissioii 
laaiah  to  say  to  Ahaz  ?  Did  he  commission  him  to  say,  The  kings  shall 
Dol  vex  thee  ?  No. — ^The  kings  shall  not  conquer  thee  ?  No. — Tlie  kings 
riiel]  not  succeed  against  thee  ?  No.  He  commissioned  him  to  say — 
'  it  (the  purpose  of  the  two  kings)  shall  not  stand,  neither  shall  it  come 
Id  pass.'  I  demand — Did  it  stand,  did  it  come  to  pass?  Was  any 
revolution  effected?  Was  the  royal  house  of  David  dethroned  and 
destroyed  ?  Was  Tabeal  ever  made  king  of  Judah  ?  No.  The  pro- 
phecy  was  perfectly  accompUshed.  You  say,  <  Instead  of  these  two 
kiogB  failing  in  their  attempt  against  Ahaz,  they  succeeded :  Ahaz  was 
defeated  and  destroyed.'  I  deny  the  fact :  Ahaz  was  defeated  but  not 
deatroyed ;  and  even  the  *  two  hundred  thousand  women,  and  sons  and 
daughters,'  whom  you  represent  as  carried  into  captivity,  were  not  car- 
ried  into  captivity :  they  were  made  captives,  but  they  were  not  carried 
into  captivity ;  for  the  chief  men  of  Samaria,  being  admonished  by  a 
prophet,  would  not  suffer  Pekah  to  bring  the  captives  into  the  land, — 
*  They  rose  up,  and  took  the  captives,  and  with  the  spoil  clothed  all  that 
were  naked  among  them,  and  arrayed  them  and  shod  them,  and  gavv. 
them  to  eat  and  to  drink,  and  anointed  them,  and  carried  all  the  feeble 
of  them  upon  asses,  (some  humanity,  you  see,  among  those  Israelites, 
whom  you  every  where  represent  as  barbarous  brutes,)  and  brought  ihcm 
to  Jericho,  the  cit}'  of  palm  trees,  to  their  brethren,'  2  Chron.  xxviii,  15. 
The  kings  did  fail  in  their  attempt :  their  attempt  was  to  destroy  the 
house  of  David,  and  to  make  a  revolution  :  but  they  made  no  revolution ; 
they  did  not  destroy  the  house  of  David,  for  Ahaz  slept  with  his  Others ; 
and  Hezekiah,  his  son,  of  the  house  of  David,  reigned  in  his  stead." 

A  similar  attempt  is  made  by  the  same  writer  to  fix  a  charge  of  false 
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vaticination  upon  Jereifaiah,  and  ia  thus  answered  by  the  biafaop  of 
LlandaflT:  << '  In  the  thirty-fourth  chapter  is  a  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  fb 
Zedekiah,  in  these  words,  verse  2,  JT^us  iaiih  the  Lordj  Behold  I  mS 
give  this  city  into  the  hands  of  ihekingofB€ibfUm^andwiUlmrnitwitk 
fare ;  and  thou  shall  iiff  escape  out  cf  his  hand^  bid  thou  shall  ^vrefy  he 
taken^  and  delivered  into  his  hand!  and  thine  eyesduiU  behold  ike  mfes 
of  the  king  of  Babyhmy  and  he  shallspeak  with  thee  mouth  to  wmsUkfOmd 
thou  shaU  go  to  Babt^.     Yet  hear  tJie  word  of  the  Lordf  O  Zedekkh 
kingofJudah:  thus  saith  the  Lord,  TboushdUnotdiebytheswordfhd 
thou  shall  die  in  peace ;  and  with  the  burnings  of  thy  fathers^  ike  former 
kings  thai  were  before  thee,  so  shall  they  bum  odours  for  thee^  emd  ir0 
lament  thee,  saying.  Ah,  lord  !  for  I  have  pronounced  the  word  aaith  the 
Lord, — Now,  instead  of  Zedekiah  beholding  the  eyes  of  the  king  of 
Babylon,  and  speaking  with  him  mouth  to  mouth,  and  dying  in  peace, 
and  with  the  burnings  of  odours  at  the  funeral  of  his  &ther%  (m 
Jeremiah  hath  declared  the  Lord  himself  had  pronounced,)  the  revene, 
according  to  the  fifly-second  chapter,  was  the  case :  it  is  there  staled, 
(verse  10,)  That  the  king  of  Babylon  slew  the  sons  of  Zedekiah  hefon 
his  eyes ;  then  he  put  out  the  eyes  of  Zedekiah,  and  bound  him  in  cham, 
and  carried  himto  Babylon,  andpulhim  inprison  tiUthe  day  of  his  deatk 
What  can  we  say  of  these  prophets,  but  that  they  are  impostofs  and 
liars  V    I  can  say  this — that  the  prophecy  you  have  produced  was  fill- 
filled  in  all  its  parts ;  and  what  then  shall  be  said  of  those  who  caH 
Jeremiah  a  Uar  and  an  impostor  ?     Here  then  we  are  fidiiy  at  ii 
you  affirm  that  the  prophecy  was  not  fulfilled,  fmd  I  affirm  that  it 
fiilfilled  in  all  its  parts.     '  I  will  give  this  city  into  the  hands  of  the  king 
of  Babylon,  and  he  shall  bum  it  with  fire :'  so  says  the  prophet.     Wlut 
says  the  history  ?     '  They  (the  forces  of  the  king  of  Babylon)  burnt  the 
house  of  God,  and  brake  down  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  burnt  all  die 
palaces  thereof  with  fire,'  2  Chron.  xxxvi,  19. — <Thou  shalt  not  escape 
out  of  his  hand,  but  thou  shalt  surely  be  taken  and  delivered  into  bis 
hand :'  so  says  the  prophet.     What  says  the  history  ?     <  The  men  of 
war  fled  by  night,  and  the  king  went  the  way  toward  the  plain,  and  the 
army  of  the  Chaldces  pursued  after  the  king,  and  overtook  him  in  the 
plains  of  Jericho :  and  all  his  army  were  scattered  from  him  ;  so  they 
took  the  king,  and  brought  him  up  to  the  king  of  Babylon,  to  RiUah,' 
2  Kings  XXV,  5.     The  prophet  goes  on,  <  Thine  eyes  shall  behokl  the 
eyes  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  he  shall  speak  with  thee  mouth  to 
mouth.'     No  pleasant  circumstance! this  to  Zedekiah,  who  had  provoked 
the  king  of  Bubylon  by  revolting  from  him.     The  history  says,  <  Tlie 
king  of  Babylon  gave  judgment  upon  Zedekiah,'  or,  as  it  is  more  liteialiy 
rendered  from  the   Hebrew,  <  spake  judgments  with  ?um  at  RiUah.' 
The  prophet  concludes  this  part  with,  *  A.nd  thou  shalt  go  to  Babylon :' 
the  histoiy  says,  *  The  king  of  Babylon  bound   him  in  chains  and 
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cazned  bim  to  Babylon,  and  put  bim  in  prison  till  tbe  day  of  bis  death,' 
Jer*.  lii,  11. — *  Thou  shalt  not  die  by  the  sword.'  He  did  not  die  by  the 
sword,  be  did  not  &11  in  battle. — <  But  thou  shalt  die  in  peace.'  He  did 
die  in  peace,  he  neither  expired  on  the  rack  nor  on  the  scafTold ;  was 
qejther  strangled  nor  poisoned,  no  unusual  £aie  of  captive  kings ;  he  died, 
{leaeeably  in  bis  bed,  though  that  bed  was  in  a  prison. — *■  And  with  the 
burnings  of  thy  fathers  shall  they  bum  odours  before  thee.'  I  cannot 
prove  from  the  history  that  this  part  of  the  prophecy  was  accomplished, 
nor  can  you  prove  that  it  was  not.  The  probability  is,  that  it  was  ac- 
ccMoipli^ed ;  and  I  have  two  reasons  on  which  I  ground  this  probability. 
Daniel,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abednego,  to  say  nothing  of  other 
Jews,  were  men  of  great  authority  in  the  court  of  the  king  of  Babylon, 
befinre  and  afler  the  commencement  of  the  imprisonment  of  Zedekiah ; 
and  Daniel  continued  in  power  till  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus.  Now  it  seems  to  me  to  be  very  probable,  that 
Daniel  and  the  other  great  men  of  the  Jews,  would  both  have  inclina- 
tion  to  reqMest,  and  iidluence  enough  with  the  king  of  Babylon  to  obtain 
permission  to  bury  their  deceased  prince  Zedekiah,  aflcr  the  manner  of 
his  fathers.  But  if  there  had  been  no  Jews  at  Babylon  of  consequence 
enough  to  make  such  a  request,  still  it  is  probable  that  the  king  of 
Babylon  would  have  ordered  the  Jews  to  bury  and  lament  their  departed 
prince,  after  the  manner  of  their  country.  M onarchs,  like  other  men, 
are  conscious  of  the  instability  of  human  condition;  and  when  the 
pomp  of  war  has  ceased,  when  the  insolence  of  conquest  is  abated,  and 
tbe  fury  of  resentment  is  subsided,  they  seldom  fail  to  revere  royalty  even 
in  its  ruins,  and  grant,  without  reluctance,  proper  obsequies  to  tlie 
remains  of  captive  kings." 

Elzekiel  is  assaulted  in  the  same  manner.  "  You  quote,"  says  the 
same  writer,  <<  a  passage  from  Ezekiel,  in  the  twenty-ninth  chapter, 
where  speaking  of  Egypt,  it  is  said — <  No  foot  of  rruxn  shall  pass  through 
ii^  nor  foot  of  beast  shall  pass  through  iij  neiiher  shall  it  he  inhabited 
forty  years :'  this,  you  say,  <  never  came  to  pass,  and  consequently  it  is 
false,  as  all  the  books  I  have  already  reviewed  are.'  Now  that  the  in- 
vasion  predicted  did  come  to  pass,  we  have,  as  Bishop  Newton  observes, 
'  the  testimonies  of  Megasthencs  and  Berosus,  two  heathen  historians, 
who  lived  about  300  years  before  Christ;  one  of  whom  affirms,  ex- 
pressly,  that  Nebuchadnezzar  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Africa ;  and 
the  other  affirms  it  in  effect,  in  saying,  that  when  Nebuchadnezzar 
beard  of  the  death  of  his  father,  having  settled  his  affairs  in  Egypt,  and 
committed  the  captives  whom  he  took  in  Egypt  to  the  care  of  some  of 
his  friends  to  bring  them  afler  him,  he  hasted  directly  to  Babylon.' 
And  if  we  had  been  possessed  of  no  testimony  in  support  of  the  pro- 
poecy,  it  would  have  been  a  hasty  conclusion,  that  the  prophecy  never 
caiiie  to  pass ;  the  history  of  Egypt,  at  so  remote  a  period,  being  no 
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....    .^  •?re'iiiwcinriiilly  related.     I  admit  that  no  period 

«jui  :ne  age  of  Ezekicl  to  the  preseoL  in  which 

.    .   iioAi  ft  beast  to  bo  seen  for  forty  years  in  all  Eg^iit ; 

^i,    ai\  d  part  of  Eg}'pt  is  here  spoken  of:  (S)  and 

.    A^*«v*t  ±  literal  accomplishment  of  a  h}*perbolical  ex- 

V     ^  ^cTixi  Jesoiation ;  importing  that  the  trade  of  Egypt 

.  .wte   a  :iuriu  as  at  present,  by  caravans,  by  the  foot  of  man 

.  .^v;  <«  uuiihilatcd." 

M.   uiii.  that  the  passage  respecting  the  depopulation  of 

v».x    .  tK*  :iiidst  of  an  extended  prophecy,  which  has  received 

.  ^     ^..o u  uitiiineut,  and  illustrates,  perhaps  as  strikingly  as  aznr 

^       ..  . .  .4«  V  adduced,  the  cavilling  spirit  of  infidelity,  and  proves 

...a  K'^er  be  the  object  of  discussions  thus  conducted.     Here 

.>?V7,'-    •iuc<i  has  some  obscurity  hanging  over  it.     No6nehoir. 

^.     kvo    fiat  it  was  not  accomplished,  even  so  fully  that  the 

^^.  ...^    itt:;iii  be  used  without  violent  hyperbole  ;  for  the  invasion 

Nk  V.I.  Ki^iiic.'^ar  was  one  of  the  same  sweeping   and  de^'astatiog 

.  «^.i..  .i»  usi  uivasion  and  conquest  of  Judea:  andwc  know  that  the 

....    -.ftki  v>r  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  were  destroyed,  or  kd 

^ . .  I. ,  uM  likot  the  land  generally  remained  untillcd  for  seventy  yean. 

.K^c^u  »c»  abeiulutoly  lefl  without  inhabitant.     In  the  common  language 

.s^,  -Usloa  ukight  be  said  not  to  be  inhabited,  so  prodigious  was  the 

^^  ^i  .u  Its  (Hvplc ;  and  in  such  circumstances,  from  the  total  ces* 

..v..    ^    i!i  toruier  intercourse,  commercial  and  otherwise,  between  the 

.  ..K...    •alls  of  the  kingdom,  it  might  also,  without  exaggeration,  be 

... .   .K..  Liio  tlK>t  of  man  and  beast  did  not  ^^jtass  through  t/;*'  their 

roiii  ouo  part  to  another  on  business,  or  for  worship  at  Jerusaleni, 


•  •»! 


t» 


\..i0  tiiwlly  suspended.  Now,  as  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  the 
v.H  liMuuti  monarch  to  have  been  more  merciful  to  Egypt  than  to  Judea. 
:v  ^,«iiK*  I'Xprt^ssions  in  a  popular  sense  might  be  used  in  respect  of  that 

^. i\.     llon^  however  infidelity  thought  a  cavil  might  be  raised,  and 

^.».j\     may  wo  not  say  rtilfuLly  .'—overlooked  a  prediction  immediately 

vNK'^kiii^,  «hioh  no  human  sagacity  could  conjecture,  and  against  which 

.1  >u  ^aui  to  urge,  that  it  was  written  af\cr  the  event :  for  the  accom- 

.\>«biicul  of  the  prophecy  runs  on  to  the  present  day,  and  is  as  palpable 

...^.    iliviuus  as  the  past  histor\%  and  the  present  political  state  of  that 

.i\      ••  Kgi/pt  shall  be  the  haseH  of  the  kingdoms,  neither  shall  it 


\    «\»>kl 


n  *  • 

Si... 


I'tw  vpiuion  of  the  bUhop,  that  not  tiic  whole  of  vrhat  is  now  called  Egypt 

.hWM^b^  ia  the  prophecy,  seems  to  derive  confirmation  from  the  fullowiii|i 

^»r»  iu  Kiehardson's  Travels  in  Egypt  in  1817  : — "  Tlie  Delta,  according  to 

k  ^.  \«,4diliuik  of  the  Jonians,  is  the  only  part  that  is,  strictly  si>caking,  entitled 

..«  V  callv«i  fc^g.vpt«  which  is  hieroglyphically  represented  by  the  figure  of  a  heart, 

..<  4U^  aMuilUude.** — **  Tlie  principal  places  mentioned  in  our  aacred  writings. 

'iw  u  HvRh.  «Bd  Tophanet,  are  all  referable  to  the  Delta.     Probably  little  of 
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exaU  itself  any  more  above  the  nations — there  shall  be  no  more  a  prince 
fsf  the  land  of  Egypt"  {Vide  Ezek.  xxLx  and  xxx,)  It  is  more  than 
two  thousand  years  since  the  prophecy  was  delivered,  and  Egypt  has 
never  recovered  its  Hberties,  but  is  to  this  day  under  the  yoke  of  foreigners. 
-It  was  conquered  by  the  Babylonians ;  then  by  the  Persians ;  and  in  suc- 
ceflsion  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Macedonians,  Romans,  Sara- 
oens,  Mamelucs,  and  Turks.  No  native  prince  of  Egypt  has  ever 
restored  his  country  to  independence,  and  ascended  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors ;  and  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  are  to  this 
hour  in  the  basest  and  most  oppressed  condition.  Yet  in  l^gypi  the 
human  mind  had  made  some  of  its  earliest  and  most  auspicious  efibrts. 
Tlie  stupendous  monuments  of  art  and  power,  the  ruins  of  which  lie 
piled  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  or  still  defy  the  wastes  of  time,  attest 
the  vastness  of  the  designs,  and  the  extent  of  the  power  of  its  princes. 
£g3rpt,  too,  was  possessed  of  great  natural  advantages.  Its  situation  was 
singularly  calculated  to  protect  it  against  foreign  invasion ;  while  its 
great  fertility  promised  to  secure  the  country  it  enriched  from  poverty, 
baseness,  and  subjection.  Yet  after  a  long  course  of  grandeur,  and  in 
contradiction  to  its  natural  advantages,  Ezekiel  pronounced  that  the 
kingdom  should  be  *'  the  basest  of  all  kingdoms/*  and  that  there  shoolc 
he  **no  more  a  prince  cf  the  land  of  Egypt"  So  the  event  has  been, 
and  so  it  remains ;  and  that  this  wonderful  prophecy  should  be  passec 
over  by  infidels  in  silence,  wliilc  they  seleet  from  it  a  passage  which 
proniised  to  give  some  colour  to  objection,  is  deeply  characteristic  of 
the  state  of  their  minds.  It  is  not  from  deficiency  of  evidence  that  the 
word  of  God  is  rejected  by  them.  The  evil  is  not  the  want  of  light, 
but  the  love  of  daii^ness. 

Much  ridicule  has  been  cast  upon  the  prophets  for  those  significant 
actions  by  which  they  illustrated  their  predictions ;  as  when  Jeremiah 
hides  his  linen  girdle  in  a  hole  of  the  rock,  and  breaks  a  potter's  vesse 
in  the  sight  of  the  people ;  when  Ezekiel  weiglis  the  hair  of  his  heac 
and  beard  in  balances,  with  many  other  instances  familiar  to  those  whf 
read  the  Scriptures.  But  this  ridicule  can  only  proceed  from  ignorance. 
In  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  the  deficiency  of  language  was  oflen 
supplied  by  signs;  and  when  language  was  improved,  "the  practice 
remained,"  says  Bishop  Warburton,  **  af\er  the  necessity  was  over ; 
especially  among  the  easterns,  whose  natural  temperament  inclined 
them  to  this  mode  of  conversation.  Tlie  charges  then  of  absurdity  and 
fimaticism  brought  against  the  prophets,  vanish  of  themselves.  The 
absurdity  of  an  action  consists  in  its  being  extravagant  and  insignificative ; 
but  use  and  a  fixed  application  made  the  actions  in  question  both  sober 
and  pertinent.  The  fanaticism  of  an  action  consists  in  fondness  for 
Aich  actions  as  are  unusual^  and  for  foreign  modes  of  i^eech ;  but  those 
of  the  prophets  were  idiomatic  and  famfliar."  We  may  add,  that  several 
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of  these  actions  were  performed  in  yision ;  and  that,  eonsidering  the 
genius  of  the  people  who  were  addressed,  they  were  calculated  strong 
to  excite  their  attention,  the  end  for  which  they  were  adopted. 

Such  are  the  principal  objections  which  have  been  made  to  Scripture 
prophecy,  as  the  proof  of  Scripture  truth.  That  they  are  so  few  and 
so  feeble,  when  enemies  so  prying  and  capable  have  employed  them- 
selves with  so  much  misplaced  zeal  to  discover  any  vulnerable  part,  is  the 
triumph  of  truth.  Their  futiUty  has  been  pointed  out ;  and  the  whole 
weight  of  the  preceding  evidence  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  remains  unmoved.  We  have,  indeed,  but  glanced  at 
a  few  of  these  extraordinary  revelations  of  the  future,  for  the  sake,  not 
of  exhibiting  the  evidence  of  prophecy,  which  would  require  a  distinct 
volume,  but  of  explaining  its  nature  and  pointing  out  its  force.  To  the 
prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  attentive  inquirer  will  add  those 
of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  which  will  appear  not  less  extraordmary  in 
themselves,  nor  less  illustrious  in  their  fulfilment,.  jk>  far  as  they  have 
received  their  accomplishment.  Many  propheties  both  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  evidently  point  to  future  times,  and  this  kind  of  evi- 
dence will  consequently  accumulate  with  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  may  be 
among  the  means  by  which  Jews,  Mohammedans,  and  pagans  shall  be 
turned  to  the  Christian  faith.  At  all  events,  prophecy  even  unfulfilled 
now  answers  an  important  end.  It  opens  our  prospect  into  the  future, 
and  if  the  detail  is  obscure,  yet,  notwithstanding  the  mighty  contest 
which  is  still  going  on  between  opposing  powers  and  principles,  we  see 
how  the  struggle  will  terminate,  and  know,  to  use  a  prophetic  [^irase^ 
that  <<  at  eventime  it  shall  be  lighL*^ 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

IiTTEBNAL  EVIDENCE  of  the  Truth  of  Scripture — Collatbbal 

Evidence. 

The  internal  evidence  of  a  revelation  from  God  has  been  stated  to  be 
that  which  arises  from  the  apparent  excellence  and  beneficial  tendency 
of  the  doctrine.  (Vide  chap,  ix.)  This  at  least  is  its  chief  charac- 
teristic, though  other  particulars  may  also  be  included  in  this  species  of 
proof,  and  diall  be  adduced. 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  distinction  made  in  the  chapter  just 
referred  to,  between  rational  and  authenticating  evidence.  It  has  been 
observed,  that  there  are  some  truths  made  known  to  us  through  the 
mediuili  of  a  revelation  from  God,  which,  though  in  their  nature  undis* 
coveraUe  by  the  unassisted  faculties  of  man,  yet,  when  once  revealed, 
carry  to  our  reason,  so  far  as  they  are  of  a  nature  to  be  comprehended 
by  ity  the  demonstration  which  accompanies  truth  of  any  other  kind 
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[Vide  chap,  ix.)  But  it  is  only  within  the  limit  just  menlioiied  that  this 
poflitioQ  holds  good ;  for  such  truths  only  must  be  understood  as  are 
accompanied  with  reasons  or  rational  proofs  in  the  revelation  itself,  or 
irhich,  when  once  suggested  to  the  mind,  directs  its  thoughts  and 
i>b0ervations  to  surrounding  facts  and  circumstances,  or  to  established 
truths  to  which  they  are  capable  of  being  compared,  and  by  which  they 
are  confirmed.  The  internal  evidence  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  therefore, 
■B  &r  as  doctrine  is  concerned,  is  restrained  to  truths  of  this  class.  Of 
other  trutlis  revealed  to  us  in  the  Bible,  and  those  in  many  instances 
fundamental  to  the  system  of  Christianity,  we  have  no  proof  of  this 
kind ;  but  they  stand  on  the  firm  basis  of  Divine  attestation,  and  suffer 
DO  diminuti<>n  of  their  authority  because  the  reasons  of  them  are  either 
hidden  from  us  for  purposes  of  moral  discipline,  or  because  they  trans- 
cend our  Acuities.  If  we  had  the  reasons  of  them  before  us,  they 
would  not  be  more  authentic,  though  to  the  understanding  they  would 
be  more  obvious.  Such  are  the  doctrines  of  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the 
unity  of  the  Godhead ;  of  the  hypostatic  union  of  the  two  natures  in 
Ohrist ;  of  his  Divine  and  eternal  Sonship,  d^c.  Such  are  many  facts 
in  the  Divine  government — as  the  permission  of  evil,  and  the  long  appa- 
rent abandonment  of  heathen  nations — the  unequal  religious  advantages 
afibrded  to  individuals  as  well  as  nations — and  many  of  the  circum- 
tlances  of  our  individual  moral  trial  upon  eardi.  Of  the  truth  of  these 
doctrines,  and  the  fitness  of  these  and  many  other  facts,  we  have  no 
internal  evidence  whatever ;  but  a  very  large  class  of  truths  which  are 
found  in  the  revelations  of  Scripture,  afford  more  or  less  of  this  kind  of 
proof,  and  make  their  appeal  to  our  reason  as  well  as  to  our  faith ; — in 
other  words,  their  reasonableness  is  such,  that  though  the  great  demon- 
stration does  not  rest  upon  that,  it  affords  an  additional  argument  why 
they  should  be  thankfully  received,  and  heartily  credited. 

The  first  and  fundamental  doctrine  of  Scripture  is,  the  existence  of 
God ;  the  great  and  the  sole  First  Cause  of  all  things ;  eternal,  self 
existent,  present  in  all  places,  knowing  all  things;  infinite  in  power 
and  wisdom ;  and  perfect  in  goodness,  justice,  holiness,  and  truth. 
That  this  view  of  the  Dinne  Being,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
Scriptures  alone,  presents  itself  with  powerful  rational  demonstration  to 
the  mind  of  man,  is  illustriously  shown  by  that  astonishing  change  of 
opinion  on  this  great  subject  which  took  place  in  pagan  nations  upon 
the  promulgation  of  Christianity,  and  which  in  Europe  continues  to  this 
day  substantially  unaltered.  Not  only  those  gross  notions  which  pre- 
irailed  among  the  vulgar,  but  the  dark,  uncertain,  and  contradictory 
researches  of  the  philosophers  of  different  schools  have  passed  away ; 
and  the  truth  respecting  God,  stated  in  the  majesty  and  simpUdity  of 
the  Scriptures,  has  been,  with  few  exceptions,  universally  received,  and 
that  among  enlightened  Deists  themselves,  llieae  discoveriea  of  revela* 
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ikm  have  satisfied  the  human  mind  on  this  great  and  primary  doctrine ; 
and  have  given  it  a  resting  place  which  it  never  before  found,  and  from 
which,  if  it  ever  departs,  it  finds  no  demonstration  until  it  returns  to  the 
^  marvellous  light"  into  which  revealed  religion  has  introduced  us.  A 
class  of  ideas,  the  most  elevated  and  sublime,  and  which  the  most  pro- 
found minds  in  former  times  sought  without  success,  have  thus  become 
familiar  to  the  very  peasants  in  Christian  nations.  Nothing  can  be  a 
more  striking  proof  of  the  appeal  which  the  Scripture  character  of  God 
makes  to  the  unsophisticated  reason  of  mankind.  (9) 

Of  the  state  and  condition  of  man  as  it  is  represented  in  our  holy 
writings,  the  evidence  from  fact,  and  from  the  consciousness  of  our  own 
bosoms,  is  very  copious.  What  man  is,  in  his  relations  to  God  his  maker 
and  governor,  we  had  never  discovered  without  revelation;  but  now 
this  is  made  known,  confirmatory  fact  crowds  in  on  every  side,  and 
affords  its  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine. 

The  Old  and  New  Testaments  agree  in  representing  the  human  race 
as  actuaUy  vicious,  and  capable,  without  moral  check  and  control,  of 
the  greatest  enormities;  so  that  not  only  individual  happiness,  but 
social  also,  is  constantly  obstructed  or  endangered.  To  this  the  history 
of  all  ages  bears  witness,  and  present  experience  gives  its  testimony.— 
All  the  states  of  antiquity  crumbled  down,  or  were  suddenly  over- 
whelmed, by  their  own  vices ;  and  the  general  character  and  conduct 
of  the  people  which  composed  them  may  be  read  in  the  works  of 
their  historians,  poets,  and  satirists,  which  have  been  transmitted  to  our 
times.  These,  as  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  fully  bear  out  the  dark- 
est colouring  of  their  moral  condition  to  be  found  in  the  well  known  first 
chapter  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Rome,  and  other  pas- 
sages in  his  various  epistles.  To  this  day,  the  same  representation 
depicts  the  condition  of  almost  all  pagan  countries,  and,  in  many  respects 
too,  some  parts  of  Christendom,  where  the  word  of  God  has  been  hid- 
den from  the  people,  and  its  moral  influence,  consequently,  has  not 
been  suffered  to  develope  itself.     In  those  countries  also  where  thai 

(9)  The  Scriptnre  character  of  the  Divine  Being  'w  thus  strikingly  drawn  cot 
by  Dr.  A.  Clarke  in  his  note  on  Gen.  i,  1 : — 

**  The  eternal,  independent,  and  solf.existent  Being.  The  Being  whose  {nxr- 
pOMs  and  actions  spring  from  himself,  without  foreign  motive  or  influence :  Im 
who  is  absolute  in  dominion ;  the  most  pure,  most  simple,  and  most  spiritual  of 
all  essences :  infinitely  benevolent,  beneficent,  true,  and  holy :  the  cause  of  aU 
being,  tlie  upholder  of  all  things ;  infinitely  happy,  because  infinitely  good ;  and 
eternally  self  sufficient,  needing  nothing  that  he  has  made.  Illimitable  in  hit 
immensity,  inconceivable  in  his  mode  of  existence,  and  indescribable  in  hit 
easenoe :  known  fully  only  to  himself,  because  an  infinite  mind  can  only  be 
compiel^oiided  by  itself.  In  a  word,  a  Being  who,  from  his  infinite  wisdom, 
cannot  err  or  be  deceived  ;  and  who,  from  his  infinite  goodness,  can  do  nothinf 
but  wImI  it  eternal! V  iust,  right,  and  kind.** 
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covrecdve  haa  been  nxMt  carefiilly  applied^  though  exalted  beyond  com- 
[Nurisoa  in  just,  honourable,  benevolent,  and  sober  principles  and  habits, 
along  with  the  frequent  occurrence  of  numerous  and  gross  actual 
dimes,  the  same  appetites  and  passions  may  be  seen  in  constant  con- 
test  with  the  laws  of  the  state ;  with  the  example  of  tlie  virtuous  ;  and 
the  controlling  influence  of  the  word  of  Grod,  preached  by  faithful  minis- 
ten,  taught  as  a  part  of  the  process  of  education,  and  spread  through 
society  by  the  multiplication  of  its  copies  since  the  invention  of  printing. 
Hie  Holy  Scriptures  therefore  characterize  man  only  as  he  is  actually 
found  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  places  to  the  utmost  bounds  of  those  geognu 
phical  discoveries  which  have  been  made  through  the  adventurous  spirit 
of  modem  navigators. 

But  they  not  only  assume  men  to  be  actually  vicious,  but  vicious  in 
ooDBequence  of  a  moral  tmnt  in  their  nature,— originally  and  inevitably 
BO,  but  for  those  provisions  of  grace  and  means  of  sanctity  of  which 
tliey  apeak ;  and  as  this  assumption  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  scheme 
of  moral  restoration,  through  the  once  promised  seed  of  the  woman,  and 
the  now  actually  given  Jesus,  the  Saviour,  so  they  constantly  remind 
him  that  he  is  ''  bom  in  Wn,  and  shapen  in  iniquity^^  and  that,  being 
bom  of  the  flesh,  ^  he  cannot  please  God»**    What  is  thus  represented 
as  doctrine  appeals  to  our  reason  through  the  evidence  of  unquestiona* 
ble  facL      The  strong  tendency  of  man  to  crime  cannot  be  denied. 
Civil  penal  laws  are  enacted  for  no  other  ptirpose   than  to  repress 
it;   they  are  multiplied  in  the  most  civilized  states  to  shut  out  the 
evil  in  all  those  new  directions  toward  which  the  multiplied  relations  of 
man,  and  his  increased  power j  arising  from  increased  intelligence^  have 
given  it  its  impulse.      Every  legal  deed,  with  its  seals  and  witnesses 
bears  testimony  to  that  opinion  as  to  human  nature  which  the  experience 
of  man  has  impressed  on  man  ;  and  history  itself  is  a  record  chiefly  of 
human  guilt,  because  examples  of  crime  have  every  where  and  at  all 
times  been  much  more  frequent  than  examples  of  virtue.     This  ten 
dency  fo  evil,  the  Scriptures  tell  us,  arises  from  **  the  heart^^ — the  nature 
and  disposition  of  man ;  and  it  is  not  otherwise  to  be  accounted  for. — 
Some  indeed  have  represented  the  corruption  of  the  race,  as  the  result 
of  association  and  example ;  but  if  men  were  naturally   inclined  to 
good,  and  averse  to  evil,  how  is  it  that  not  a  fow  individuals  only,  but 
the  whole  race  have  become  evil  by  mutual  association  ?     This  would 
be  to  make  the  weaker  cause  the  more  ciBcient,  which  is  manifestly 
absurd.     It  is  contrai*}'  too  to  the  reason  of  the  case,  that  the  example 
and  association  of  persons  naturally  well  disposed,  should  produce  any 
other  effect  than  that  of  confirming  and  maturing  their  good  diapoai- 
tioiia ;  as  it  is  the  effect  of  example  and  association,  among  peraooa  of 
similar  tastes  and  of  similar  pursuits,  to  confirm  and  improve  the  habit 
which  gives  riae  to  them.     As  little  plauability  is  thero  in  the  opinion 
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.  .>«4Mi  it^cnuiK  y^  *ioii  gr^iKral  comiptioL  {tuil  sm.  sximcan*— - 

s  'ill  itf^ns  iufi  been  ri^tlr  afiectec  il  ns  mnm  nriwnr^ 

:Hir«e  #c'  •yekUKTwa  educatkm  conmieiRe       Hnr.  x'  ^Tom- 

.«.u^w.    uuB  .-  luc  vfaac  motf  hare  bc^eo  bo  abnacTEir  ii  l  jii'iuHietw 

7U««a«i^      aunijucy  to?  not  amrfsted,  aod  a  bettsr  ir:«eii  ir  sfltnc 

:*JK.M^  '     Bm.  tine  ^ct  iiKif  mar  be  deanc.  k  ne  "wibc  -aas- 

jftn_    .'.  .:  •usfr  1  'TTTtje  £bore  the  geoeral  pracac^  ant  3u  aaae  taK 

..^«..ft^v»  va^  .^Tcr  3dcoc^  parpowly  to  eDooarafic  mnnxEi^rj.    kdK 

>.n»M^n;»  ^Oi.e  ve  snii  a  cause  aangned  which  aocoxms  tec  ise  W- 

•.^i.uo4..  iii«i  -v^  ire  boond  therefore  b\'  the  rules  of  Tmuaeinnrr  sef 

•  jwiiAt.  ..     It  as  !hz&.  thaz  man  is  by  ?r attse  proof  3:  ?«a :  naf  s  ie 

•wktoi;   .-^r  ;t^ui*'  -ijir«?2^>cable  to  Huppose,  that  thi«  ueyueykm  ▼»  3b- 

iOAuftru  -.:i  uin  jy  hi:f  beoerolerit  and  boly  Maker,  ve  arf  ftTSLlT  sqidi: 

.1   '•s^iM/u  :*.>  iMinist  the  Scripture  solution  of  the  rjLU.  it  3k  smc 

aftiw   rotu  1  oi^her  and  better  state. 

\.  oifu  v!i^<v  of  the  condition  ^/f  man  contained  in  tbE  S.  MiU'gs.  bs. 

iitti.  w  :::  !i*x  cciv  tinder  the  r>ivine  authont\',  but  thai 

.'ft  -Kii^tru   1;!$  to  hhn  is  of  a  mixed  character ;  thai  be  k  =r?i 

^«f  no*  ;uiti  wiui  kindness  also  :  that  coasidercd  bodi  as  cccrzrc  =i » 

Hkuf«»  juivi : .  iitienoies.  and  as  in  innumerable  instances  act3i^  *zSebObz* 

h;    :»  y laced  under  a  rigidly  ruireaning  discipline,  to  nxcc  }m  cast  ic 

ic  in»c  respect,  and  under  correction  and  penal  dispensatkc  wc.  7^ 

ica  -.0  vio  id'ter.     On  the  other  hand,  as  he  is  an  object  be^>Tei£  by  d^ 

.•ou   10  has  ot!ended  :  a  being  for  whose  pardon  and  recovery  Diraf 

uccoj^-  hL»s  made  provision ;  moral  ends  are  connected  with  these  aereri- 

ION  and  nature  and  providence  as  well  as  revelation  are  crowned  wiih 

iis>(iuices  of  Divine  benevolence  to  the  sinning  race.     The  proof  of 

uo^e  different  rebtions  of  man  to  God,  surrounds  us  in  that  i1mimfjr»  of 

,ood  and  qviL  of  indulgence  and  restraint,  of  felicity  and  misenr.  to  vhicb 

io  Let  SO  manifestly  subject.     Life  is  felt  in  all  ordinary  cifcuuMtiaceg 

i»  V  d  blessing :  but  it  is  short  and  uncertain,  subject  to  diseases  and 

jbcCKJents.     Many  enjoyments  fall  to  the  lot  of  men ;  yet  with  the  majo- 

•  it>  they  are  attiiined  by  means  of  great  and  exhausting  labours  of  die 

iXvv  or  of  the  mind,  through  which  the  risks  to  health  and  file  aie 

^cvMlhr  niuiiiplied ;  or  they  are  accompanied  with  so  many  disappoint- 

:iMttli»  lfem>  <uid  cares,  that  their  number  and  their  quality'  are  greadv 

\«A\K^i.     The  globe  itself,  the  residence  of  man,  and  upon  whose  frr- 

u:^.  stHMcvns,  exterior  surface,  and  interior  stratification  so  much  of  the 

.  ytviikit  lelicity  of  man  depends,  bears  marks  of  a  mingled  kind  of  just 

^^  Tiiotviful  government  suited  to  such  a  being  as  man  in  the  state  de- 

j^,^^^^^  in  the  Scriptures,  and  to  none  else.     It  cannot  be  supposed,  that 

;  '{kSldbbit^  by  a  race  of  beings  perfectly  holy  and  in  the  fuU  enjoyment 

^^  jlk^  l\^ioe  favour,  this  earth  would  be  subject  to  destructive  earth- 

tqkum»»»  and  immdatioiis ;  to  blights  and  deaitha,  the  hailni- 
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118  of  fianine ;  to  those  changes  in  the  atmoophere  which  induce 
uting  epidemic  disordera ;  to  that  general  sterility  of  scnl  which  ren- 
n  labour  necessary  to  such  a  degree,  as  fully  to  occupy  the  time  of 
e  majority  of  mankindy  prerent  them  from  engaging  in  pursuits  worthy 
1  imellectual  nature,  and  wear  down  their  spirits ;  nor  that  the  metals  so 
KroMaiy  for  man  in  civilized  life,  and,  in  many  countries,  the  material 
f  the  fire  by  which  oM  must  be  repelled,  food  prepared,  and  the  most 
i^oitant  arts  executed,  should  be  hidden  deep  in  the  bowels  of  the 
*Blh,so  diat  a  great  body  of  men  must  be  doomed  to  the  dangerous  and 
iHibling  labour  of  raising  them !  These  and  many  other  instances  (1) 
how  a  course  of  discipline  very  incongruous  with  the  most  enlightened 
Ml  of  the  Divine  character,  if  man  be  considered  as  an  innocent  be- 
m*  On  the  contrary,  that  he  is  under  an  unmixed  perud  administra- 
Qo,  is  contradicted  by  the  facts,  that  the  earth  yet  yields  her  increase 
n&iariiy  to  industry  ;  that  the  destructive  convulsions  of  nature  are 
tt  occafliooa] ;  and  that,  generally,  the  health  of  the  human  race  pre- 
limitns  over  sickness,  and  their  animal  enjoyments  over  positive 
Mry,  To  those  diverse  relations  of  man  to  )jrod,  as  stated  in  the  Bible, 
o  amtrarieties  of  nature  and  providence  bear  an  exact  adaptation, 
^ume  man  to  be  any  thing  else  than  what  is  represented  in  Scripture, 
■y  would  be  discordant  and  inexplicable ;  in  this  view  they  harmonize. 
hn  is  neither  innocent  nor  finally  condemned — ^hc  is  fallen  and  guilty, 
H  not  excluded  from  the  compassion  and  care  and  benignity  of  his 

tMl. 

Ilie  next  leading  doctrine  of  Christianity  is  the  restoration  of  man  to 
*  Divine  fiivour,  through  the  merits  of  the  vicarious  and  sacrificial 
Bats  of  Ciirist,  the  incaniatc  Son  of  God.  To  this  many  objec- 
ons  have  been  offered ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  many  important  rea- 
>ii8  for  such  a  procedure  have  been  overlooked.  The  rational  evidence 
f  Ais  doctrine,  we  grant,  is  partial  and  limited ;  but  it  will  be  recol- 
)6(ed,  that  it  has  been  already  proved,  that  the  authority  and  truth  of  a 
'octrine  are  not  thereby  affected.  It  is  indeed  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
•tJse,  that  the  evidence  of  the  fitness  and  necessity  of  such  a  doctrine 
koold  be  to  us  obscure.  "Tlie  reason  of  the  thing,"  says  Bishop  But- 
*»  **  and  the  whole  analogy*  of  nature  should  teach  us,  not  to  expect  to 
*TB  the  like  information  concerning  the  Divine  conduct,  as  conceroing 
iQrown  dirfy."  On  whatever  tcnns  God  had  been  pleased  to  offer  for- 
pienesB  to  his  creatures,  if  any  other  had  been  morally  possible,  it  is 
iot  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  reasons  of  his  conduct,  which  must  of 
ovne  respect  the  verj-  principles  of  his  government  in  general,  extend, 
f  not  only  to  man,  but  to  other  beings,  cmdd  have  been  explained ; 

(1)  See  the  argument  largely  and  ingeniously  exhibited  in  Gnnoairrt  TertU 

Mtf  of  Nit.  Thwri.  &e. 

Vol.  L  14 
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k  m^  that  tiioee  to  whom  the  henefit  was  ofimd  would  hate 
had  DO  ligbc  to  require  it 

The  Chiistiaii  doctrine  of  atouemeiit  as  a  naxaaarr  merdibl  inteipe- 
ailMMi,  is  grounded  upon  the  liability  of  man  to  pumahment  in  another 
litii^  for  sins  committed  against  the  law  of  God  in  this ;  and  against  thii 
mw  of  the  future  prospects  of  mankind  there  can  lie  no  objection  of 
waighc     Men  are  capable  of  committing  sin,  and  sin  is  productive  of 
BMSOfy  and  disorder.     These  positions  cannot  be  denied.     That  to  m> 
late  the  laws  of  God  and  to  despise  his  anthoritj  are  not  light  crimei^ 
m  clear  firom  considering  them  in  their  general  efiect  upon  society,  and 
upon  the  worid.     Remove  from  the  human  race  all  the  efEttts  prodooBd 
bf  vice,  direct  and  indirect ;  all  the  inward  and  outward  miseries  and 
caJamities  which  are  entirely  evitable  by  mankind,  and  which  tiiey  wfl> 
tiiUy  bring  upon  themselves  and  others,  and  scarcely  a  sigh  wooU  be 
iMaved,  or  a  groan  heard,  except  those  extorted  by  natural  evilSk  (i 
<XMiiparatively  in  number)  throughout  the  whole  earth.     The  great 
gl*  human  misery  is  the  efiect  of  actual  offence ;  and  as  it  is  a  princqife 
in  the  wisest  and  most  perfect  human  legislation  to  estimate  the  gidt 
gf  individual  acts  by  their  general  tendency,  and  to  proportion  the  poo- 
ishnient  to  them  under  that  consideration,  the  same  reason  of  the  caie 
if*  in  favour  of  this  principle,  as  found  in  Scripture ;  and  thus  consider- 
ed, the  demerit  of  the  sins  of  an  individual  against  God  becomes  incal- 
culable.    Nor  is  there  any  foundation  to  suppose,  that  the  punishment 
assigned  to  sin  by  the  judicial  appointment  of  the  Supreme  Grovenor, 
is  confined  to  the  present  life ;  for  before  we  can  determine  that,  we 
must  be  able  to  estimate  the  demerit  of  an  act  of  wilful  transgressioD  ia 
its  principle,  habits,  and  influence,  which,  as  parties  implicated^  we  aia 
not  in  a  state  of  feeling  or  judgment  to  attempt,  were  the  subject  moie 
within  our  grasp.     But  the  obvious  reason  of  the  case  is  in  &vour  of 
the  doctrine  of  future  punishment ;  for  not  only  is  there  an  unequal  a^ 
ministration  of  punishments  in  the  present  life,  so  that  many  emineot 
(iflenders  pass  through  the  present  state  without  any  visible  manifestft' 
tion  of  the  Divine  displeasure  against  their  conduct,  but  there  arc  strong 
and  convincing  proofs  that  we  arc  placed  in  a  state  of  trial,  which  ood- 
linues  throughout  life,  and  the  result  of  which  can  only  be  known,  and 
(onaequcntly  we  ourselves  can  only  become  subjects  of  final  reward  or 
punishment,  after  existence  in  this  world  terminates.     From  the  circum- 
stances we  have  just  enumerated  to  indicate  the  kind  of  govemmenC 
which  is  exercised  over  the  human  race,  we  must  conclude,  that,  allow. 
ing  the  Supreme  Governor  to  be  wise  and  jusr,  benevolent  and  holy, 
IHMI  are  neither  treated  as  innoci^t  nor  as  incorrigibly  corrupt     Now, 
mutual  reason  can  possibly  be  given  for  this  mixed  kind  of  administratioD, 
M  that  the  moral  improvement  of  man  is  the  object  intended  by  it! 
fy^  aeverity  discountenances  and  lestrains  vice ;  the  annexation  of 
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iward  felicHy  in  all  cases,  (and  outward  in  all  those  instances  in  which 
le  result  depends  upon  the  conduct  of  the  individual,)  to  holy  habits 
ad  acts,  recommends  and  sanctions  them,  and  allures  to  the  use  of 
kom  means  which  God  has  provided  for  enabling  us  to  form  and 
mctise  tkenu  No  other  final  causes,  it  would  appear,  can  be  assigned 
r  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  we  are  governed  in  the  present  life ; 
id  if  the  deterring  and  correcting  severity  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
bniDg  and  instructive  kindness  on  the  other,  which  mark  the  Divine 
imiiiialnUion,  continue  throughout  life ;  if,  in  every  period  of  his  life 
vn,  man  is  capaUe,  fay  the  use  of  the  prescribed  means,  of  forming  new 
■bits  and  renouncing  old  ones,  and  thus  of  accomplishing  the  purposes 
r  iSbe  moral  discipline  under  which  he  is  placed,  then  is  he  in  a  state 
filial  throughout  life,  and  if  so,  he  is  accountaUe  for  the  whole  course 
f  fab  life ;  and  his  ultimate  reward  or  punishment  must  be  in  a  state 
AaeqiMDt  to  the  preseitf . 

It  is  also  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  that  this  future  punishment  of  the 
■eonrigiUe  riiall  he  final  and  unlmited ;  another  consideration  of  great 
a^WMTtance  in  considering  the  doctrine  of  (OonemerU,  This  is  a  monitory 
fcctrine  which  a  revelation  only  could  unfold ;  but  being  made,  it  has 
■0  iaeoiisiderable  degree  of  rational  evidence.  It  supposes,  it  is  true, 
te  DO  future  trial  shall  be  allowed  to  man,  the  present  having  been 
*i|^BCted  and  abused ;  and  to  this  there  is  much  analogy  in  the  constant 
piooedures  of  the  Divine  government  in  the  present  life.  When  many 
dtoeks  and  admonitions  from  the  instructions  of  the  wise,  and  the  exam- 
phi  of  the  froward,  have  been  disregarded,  poverty  and  sickness,  infamy 
^  deathy  ensue,  in  a  thousand  cases  which  the  observation  of  every 
'^  win  furnish ;  the  trial  of  an  individual,  which  is  to  issue  in  his  pre- 
^  happiness  or  misery,  is  terminated ;  and  so  far  from  its  being 
"^Bewed  frequently,  in  the  hope  of  his  finally  profiting  by  a  bitter  cxpe- 
'iQiiee,  advantages,  and  opportunities,  once  thrown  away,  can  never  be 
'^Bcalled.  There  is  nothing  therefore  contrary  to  the  obvious  principles 
^Ihe  Divine  government  as  manifested  in  this  life,  in  the  doctrine  which 
Confines  the  space  of  man's  highest  and  most  solemn  probation  within 
^Qitain  limits,  and  beyond  them  cutting  off  all  his  hope.  But  let  this 
Nject  be  considered  by  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  circumstance, 
^  the  nature  of  man  is  immortal.  With  those  who  deny  this  to  be  the 
Kvogative  of  the  thinking  principle  in  man,  it  would  be  trifling  to  hold 
Ail  argument ;  but  with  those  who  do  not,  the  consideration  of  the  sub. 
jfid  under  this  view  is  important. 

Tlie  existence  of  man  is  never  to  cease.  It  follows  then  from  this, 
that  either  the  future  trials  to  be  allowed  to  those  who  in  the  present 
life  have  been  incorrigible,  are  to  be  limited  in  number,  or,  should  they 
orcoawirnljr  fiul,  are  to  be  repeated  for  ever.  If  the  latter,  there  can 
10  Be  uliinMte  judgment,  no  punishment  or  reward  ?  and  consequently 
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the  Divine  governmeat  as  implying  these,  (and  this  wa  know  it  im, 
fixun  what  takes  place  in  the  present  life,)  must  be  anmikUaiedm    If  ttii 
cannot  be  maintained,  is  there  sufficient  reason  to  coochide,  that  afl  ti 
whom  trial  after  trial  is  supposed  to  be  afforded  in  new  and  vniied  cir- 
cumatances,  in  order  to  multiply  the  probabilities,  so  to  speak,  of  their 
final  recovery  from  rebeUion,  will  be  at  length  reclaimedt    Befixe  lUi 
can  be  answered,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  a  state  of  soffiniiig  wfaick 
would  compel  obedience,  if  we  should  suppose  mere  suffering  capdile 
of  producing  this  effect,  or  an  exertion  of  influence  upon  the  undsiitMi 
ing  and  will  which  shall  necessitate  a  definite  choice,  is  neither  eftbsB 
to  be  assumed  as  entering  into  the  circumstances  of  any  new  state  if 
trial.     Every  such  fiiture  trial,  to  be  probationary  at  all,  that  is,  in  ofte 
to  bring  out  the  existence  of  a  new  moral  principle,  and  by  vdooltfjr 
acts  to  prove  it,  must  substantially  be  like  the  present,  though  its  tkoot^ 
stances  may  vary.     Vice  must  have  its  allurementB ;  virtue  mnit  fin 
from  self  denial,  and  be  led  into  the  arena  to  strug^  with  difficulty; 
many  present  interests  and  pleasures  must  be  seen  in  coonectioa  ini 
vice ;  the  rewards  of  obedience  must,  as  now,  be  not  only  more  t^Stti 
than  mere  sense  can  be  gratified  with,  but  also  distant :  the  raiad  m^ 
be  capable  of  error  in  its  moral  estimate  of  things,  through  the  inftMoee 
of  the  senses  and  passions ;  and  so  circumstanced,  that  those  enraeMiB 
views  shall  only  be  prevented  or  corrected  by  watcbfulneas,  and  a  d3i- 
gent  application  to  meditation,  prayer,  and  the  use  of  those  meani  ft 
information  on  moral  subjects  which  almighty  Grod  may  have  put  wUii^ 
their  reach.     We  have  no  right  in  this  argument  to  imaging  to  eHT" 
selves  a  future  condition  where  the  influence  of  every  circumstance  w3l 
be  directed  to  render  vice  most  difficult  to  commit,  and  virtue  ibo^ 
difficult  to  avoid ;  for  this  would  not  be  a  state  of  trial :  and  if  in  1^ 
present  life,  men  have  obstinately  resisted  all  admonitions  firom  heeven ; 
obdurated  themselves  against  all  the  affecting  displays  of  the 
ness,  and  the  deterring  manifestations  of  the  Divine  majesty ;  it  ie 
reasonable  to  conclude,  that  a  part  of  them  at  least  would  abuse  0^ 
cessive  trials,  and  frustrate  their  intention,  by  attachments  to  present  wi 
sensual  gratification.     What  then  is  to  become  of  them  ?     If  we  ti^ 
a  moral  government  of  rational  creatures  at  all,  their  probation  cannot 
be  eternal,  for  that  leads  to  no  result;  if  probation  be  appointed,  ^ 
implies  accountability,  a  judicial  docision,  and  that  judicial  deciaoo,  if^ 
the  case  of  the  incorrigible,  punishment.     Whenever  then  the  trial,  o^ 
the  series  of  trials,  terminates  as  to  these  immortal  beings,  the  subei?' 
qucnt  punishment,  of  what  kind  soever  it  may  be,  must  be  etemoL  Hii^ 
doctrine  of  Scripture  rests  therefore  upon  others,  of  wliich  the  ratiooal 
evidence  is  abundant  and  convincing ; — that  almighty  Grod  exercises  0 
moral  government  over  his  creatures ;  that  the  present  life  is  a  state  of 
moral  discipline  and  trial ;  and  that  man  is  immoridL     If  these  an 
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imdt  tfM  olanial  donlHA  offiitiife  piMiiriu^ 
ikad^wanmUOow;  and  its  aocoidaiioe  with  the  principlai  joit  dmiw 
nd,  is  ki  mlioiud  evideDoe* 

tht  ■tawMt  far  the  am  of  men  whiA  wt  tnadt  by  tfie  detth  rf 
tMjIb  »  MfWBMQled  m  the  Christkui  sjaism  as  the  maaiia  fagr  whidi 
ikU  wmj  be  deKvwed  from  this  awfid  eataatnplie— from  jadaml 
ef  Ike  dwyleaaunB  of  a  Govenor,  whoaa  autborky  baa  ben 

ittd  wfaoM  win  baa  been  reaatedy  wfakdi  diaH  kDOW  DO  ni^ 
aa  ftrfr  d^giee^  nor  bound  to  their  duration;  and  if  an  aaiji^ 
groat  and  benofoleiifty  can  oommend  any  procedure  to  oa.  the 
flflVBl  dodiine  of  atonement  commendi  tbia  kind  of  appeal  to  our 
wtiim^  TUa  end  k  profraaea  to  aoconipliflh,  by  meana  wbicbf  wilb 
faal  io  1^  Supreme, Governor  bimirif^  proaarve  bia  eharader  from 
i|dBib  aaid  amialain  die  anthorky  of  1»  gofeinment ;  and  with  reaped 
mn^  gn  faim  tlie  qtrongeat  poaoifale  reaaon  tar  hope,  and  lender 
IP  iwmiwrible  the  cireomalancea  of  bia  earthly  probation,  nieaeare 
jiilmfeliona  wliieb  ao'manifeetly  rfiow,  from  ita  own  mtemel  conatku* 
ib  im  o^erimive  unportance  and  ezceBenoe  of  CSiriitianky,  that  k 
HH  he  eaneeilbiglj!  criminal  to  ovoflook  tiiem. 
Im^mi  m^  be  fagifen  without  leading  to  aoeb  miaooncqitiona  i^ 
Pivine  churaeter  aa  would  encourage  diaobedienoe^  and  thereby 
ihan  the  inflnence  of  the  Divine  government^  muat  be  oonaiderBd  aa 
wehbm  of  very  difficuk  ooihition*    A  govenunent  which  admitted  no 

would  ank  the  guil^  to  deapair ;  a  government  which  never 
oAence^  ia  a  cootradictioii — it  cannot  eziaL  Not  to  puniihy  » 
ithqrity ;  to  puniah  without  mercy,  ia  to  deatroy,  and,  where 
are  guihy,  to  make  the  destruction  univermL  llHt  we  cannot  ain 
Ihkipumtyy  ia  a  matter  determined.  The  Ruler  of  the  worid  ia  not 
nhm  of  the  conduct  of  bia  cieaturea;  fiyr  that  penal  conaaqoencea 
1^  illBched  to  ofience,  ia  not  a  subject  of  argument,  but  ia  made  evident 
i^daily  obaervation  of  the  eventa  and  eireumatancea  of  the  preaent 
k  It  ia  a  princi|de,  therefore,  already  laid  down,  that  tiie  authority 
'Chd  nnat  be  preaerved ;  and  k  ought  to  be  obaerved,  that  in  that 
Mif  adminiatmtion  which  reatniina  evil  by  penalty,  and  encourages 
Mtoee  by  &vour  and  hope,  we  and  all  morel  creaturea  are  the  inte- 
■MpaitieB,  and  not  the  Divine  Governor  hiroael^  whom,  becanae  of 
*  adependeut  and  efficient  nature,  our  tranagreaaionB  cannot  fojure. 

V  amaona  therefore  which  compel  him  to  maintain  his  authority,  do 
Mtanrinale  m  hunsdf.    If  he  becomes  a  party  against  ofiendera,  k  is 

V  ear.  aake,  and  ibr  the  sake  of  the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  to 
kick  aittt  if  encouraged  by  a  negtigent  administration,  and  by  entire  or 
*|iat  impunity,  would  be  the  source  of  endless  disorder  and  misery : 
ri  if  the  granting  of  pardon  to  ofience  be  stron^y  and  even  severely 
laid^  we  are  to  refer  k  to  the  morri  neeeaaky  of  the  caae  aa  ariaing 
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out  of  the  f^oneral  welfare  of  accountable  creatiueB»  HajEile  to  the  deep 
evil  of  sin,  uud  not  to  any  reluctance  on  the  part  of  our  Maker  to  for- 
give, much  leas  to  any  thing  vindictive  in  his  nature,— ehaxges  wfaick 
have  been  most  inconsiderately  and  on&irly  brought  againat  the  Chni- 
tiao  doctrine  of  Christ's  vicarious  sufferings.   If  it  then  be  tme^  tluA  Ae 
relief  of  offending  man  from  fiiture  punishment,  and  his  restoratioQ  to 
the  Divine  favour,  ought  for  the  interests  of  mankind  theoiflelveB,  aod 
ibr  the  instruction  and  caution  of  other  beings,  to  be  so  bestowed,  tlMt 
DO  hcense  shall  be  given  to  ofiencc ;  that  God  himself,  while  he  mua- 
fests  his  compassion,  should  not  appear  less  just,  less  holy,  than  the 
maintenance  of  an  efficient  and  even  awful  authority  demands ;  thai  hk 
commands  shall  be  felt  to  be  as  compelling,  and  that  disobedience  ehal 
as  truly,  though  not  so  uncondiiiondUy,  subject  us  to  the  desened 
penalty,  as  though  no  hope  of  forgiveness  had  been  exhibited,  we  iik, 
on  what  scheme,  save  that  which  is  developed  in  the  New  Testament, 
these  necessary  conditions  are  provided  for?    Necessary  they  in^ 
unless  we  contend  for  a  license  and  an  impunity  which  shall  annul  die 
efficient  control  of  the  universe,  a  point  which  no  reasonable  man  wiB 
contend  for ;  and  if  not,  then  he  must  allow  an  internal  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  which  makes  the  offer  of  pardon  cob* 
sequent  only  upon  the  securities  we  have  before  mentioned.     If  it  be 
said,  that  sin  may  be  pardoned  in  the  exercise  of  the  Divine  pren^ 
tive,  the  reply  is,  that  if  this  prerogative  were  exercised  toward  a  part  of 
mankind  only,  the  passing  by  of  the  others  would  be  with  difficulty 
reconciled  to  the  Divine -character;  and  if  the  benefit  were  extended 
to  all,  government  would  be  at  an  end.     This  scheme  of  bringing  men 
within  the  exercise  of  mercy,  does  not  therefore  meet  the  obvious  diffi- 
culty of  the  case ;  nor  is  it  improved  by  confining  the  act  of  grace  odv 
to  repentant  criminals.     For  in  the  immediate  view  of  danger,  whet 
oflfender,  surrounded  with  the  wreck  of  former  enjoyments,  feeling  the 
vanity  of  guilty  pleasures,  now  past  for  ever,  and  beholding  the  approach 
of  the  delayed,  but  threatened,  penal  visitation,  but  would  repent  ?  Weie 
this  principle  to  regulate  human  governments,  every  criminal  would  es- 
cape, and  judicial  forms  would  become  a  subject  for  ridicule.     Nor  ii 
it  the  principle  which  the  Divine  Being  in  his  conduct  to  men  in  the 
present  state  acts  upon,  though  in  this  worid  punishments  are  not  finsl 
and  absolute.     Repentance  does  not  restore  heahh  injured  by  intempe- 
rance, property  wasted  by  profusion,  or  character  once  stained  by  die- 
honourable  practices.     If  repentance  alone  can  secure  pardon,  then  all 
must  be  pardoned,  and  government  dissolved,  as  in  the  case  of  forgive- 
ness by  the  exercise  of  mere  prerogative ;  if  a  selection  be  made,  then 
different  and  discordant  principles  of  government  are  introduced  into  the 
Divine  administration,  which  is  a  derogatory  supposition. 
To  avoid  the  force  of  these  obvious  difficulties,  some  have  addan 
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nfonnatioQ  to  repeotance,  and  would  restrain  foigivenesa  to  those  only, 
who  to  their  penitence  add  a  course  of  future  obedience  to  the  Divine 
law.  In  this  opinion  a  concession  of  importance  is  made  in  fiivour  of 
tbe  doctrine  of  atonement  as  stated  in  the  Scriptures.  For  we  ask,  why 
an  act  of  grace  should  be  thus  restricted?  Is  not  the  only  reason  this, 
llial  every  one  sees,  that  to  pardon  offence  either  on  mere  prerogative, 
ar  on  tbe  condition  of  repentance,  would  annul  every  penalty,  and  con- 
aaquently  encourage  vice  ?  The  principle  assumed  then  is,  that  vice  ought 
not  to  be  encouraged  by  an  unguarded  exercise  of  the  Divine  mercy ; 
thai  the  authority  of  government  ought  to  be  upheld ;  that  almighty  God 
ougbt  not  to  appear  indifierent  to  human  actions,  nor  otherwise  than  as 
a  God  ^  hating  tniquky^^  and  "  lacing  rigJUeoum/ess.^^  Now  precisely 
on  these  principles  does  the  Christian  doctrine  of  atonement  rest.  It 
carries  them  higher;  it  teaches  that  other  means  have  been  adopted 
lo  aecure  the  object ;  but  the  ends  proposed  are  the  same ;  and  thus  to 
the  principle  on  which  that  great  doctrine  rests,  the  objector  can  take 
oo  exception — that  point  he  has  surrendered,  and  must  confine  himself 
to  a  comparison  of  the  efHcieucy  of  the  respective  modes,  by  which  the  pur 
poses  of  moral  government  may  be  answered  in  the  exercise  of  mercy  to 
the  guilty  in  his  own  system,  and  in  that  of  Christianity.  We  shall  not, 
in  order  to  prove  "  the  wisdom"  as  well  as  the  grace  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Bible  on  this  subject,  press  our  opponent  with  the  fact,  important  as 
it  isy  that  in  the  light  vouchsafed  unto  us  into  the  rules  of  the  government 
of  God  over  men  with  reference  to  the  present  state  merely,  we  see  no 
reason  to  conclude  any  thing  with  certainty  as  to  the  efficacy  of  re- 
formation.  A  change  of  conduct  does  not,  any  more  than  repentance, 
repair  the  mischiefs  of  former  misconduct.  Even  the  sobriety  of  the 
reformed  man  does  not  always  restore  health  ;  and  the  industry  and 
economy  of  the  formerly  negligent  and  wasteful,  repair  not  the  losses  of 
extravagance.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  consideration 
which  this  theory  involves  as  to  all  the  principles  of  government  established 
among  men,  which  in  flagrant  cases  never  suspend  punishment  in  antici- 
pation of  a  change  of  conduct ;  but  which  in  the  infliction  of  penalty 
look  steadily  to  the  crime  actually  committed,  and  to  the  necessity  of 
vindicating  the  violated  majesty  of  the  laws.  The  argument  might 
indeed  be  lofl  here ;  but  we  go  farther  and  show,  that  the  reformation 
anticipated  is  ideal,  because  it  is  impracticable. 

To  make  this  clear  it  must  be  recollected,  that  they  who  oppose  this 
theory  of  human  reconciliation  to  God,  to  that  of  the  Scriptures,  leave 
out  of  it  not  only  the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  Christ,  but  other  important 
doctrines ;  and  especially  that  agency  of  tlie  Holy  Spirit  which  a\i'aken8 
the  thoughtless  to  consideration,  and  prompts  and  assists  their  efforts  to 
attain  a  higher  character,  and  to  commence  a  new  course  of  conduct. 
Man  is  therefore  lefl,  unassisted,  and  uninfluenced,  to  his  own  endeavours, 
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1  ibe  pecnlBr,  oaJkirHtod  cncsBiilHWM  of  bis  aetiiid  monl  iM& 
tkat  fltaie  k,  ve  hmve  alreadv  MOL  It  hu  been  aigned  Ail  w- 
can  acoount  for  tlM  pncbeel  oonupdai  of  menbMul,  balamflnl 
ia  our  faeaits,  a  |m>peDHty  of  Datnre  to  erfl  end  iiot  to  good ;  i^ 
•very  other  mode  of  aocofutfiog  for  the  moial  phenomena  wl^ch  t^ 
01  man  and  daily  ezperienoe  present,  is  ineondiifliTe  and  oontradklflij. 
Uow  then  is  this  supposed  reforroatioD  to  eommence?  WedonotflVf,tlw 
exchange  of  one  vice  for  another,  that  specioas  kind  of  lefoimslion  If 
whieh  many  are  deceived,  for  the  obiector  oii|^  to  have  the  credk  of 
uiiendiDg  a  reformation  which  implies  love  to  the  pmi^  of  die  Divine  cob- 
wands;  cordial  respect  for  the  authority  of  oar  Bfaker;  andnotpaiti^bi 
aniveisal  obedience.  But  if  the  natural,  unchedraddispoflitian  of  the  aial 
is  to  evil,  and  supernatural  assistance  be  dieaHowed,  ^«Ao  cam  My 
ckamtkmg  oidofantmcleanT"  To  natural  propensian,  we  aieaboto 
add  in  this  case,  as  reformaiicn  is  the  matter  in  question,  die  power 
gf  habit,  proverbially  difficult  to  break,  though  man  is  not  in  foct  m 
the  unasBSted  condition  which  the  error  now  opposed  supposes.  He 
whole  of  this  theory  assumes  human  nature  to  be  what  it  is  not; 
and  a  delusive  conclusion  must,  therefore,  necessarily  result.  If  an 
bo  totally  corrupt,  the  only  principles  from  which  reformatioe  can  pie 
coed  do  not  exist  in  his  nature ;  and  if  we  allow  no  more  than  ttat  the 
piupensity  to  e^il  in  him  is  stronger  than  the  propeneitf  to  good,  it  if 
absurd  to  suppose,  that  ir  opposing  propensities  the  weakest  ahoiddTeart 
the  most  powcrfol, — that  the  stream  of  the  rivulet  should  force  ill  mf 
Against  the  tides  of  the  ocean.  Tlie  refonnaiion,  therefore,  whidi  ii  to 
aHwe  for  his  vices,  is  impracticable. 

The  question  proposed  abstractedly,  How  may  mercy  be  extended  to 
giliending  creatures,  the  subjects  of  the  Divine  government,  widio^ 
encouraging  vice,  by  lowering  the  righteous  and  holy  character  of  Crod,  wd 
iho  authority  of  his  government,  in  the  maintenance  of  which  the  whole  vi- 
^'one  of  beings  are  interested  ?  is  therefore  at  once  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant and  one  of  the  most  difficult  which  can  employ  the  human  mind.  Nose 
lAt*  the  theories  which  have  been  opposed  to  Christianity,  affi>rd  a  satisfre- 
KMTv  solution  of  the  problem.     They  assume  principles  either  destruclifs 
lo  uMmd  goveninient,  or  which  cannot,  in  the  circumstances  of  man,  bf 
4^^Ml  upon,     llie  only  answer  is  found  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.     They 
iikuie  iiliow,  and  indeed  they  alone  profess  to  show,  how  God  may  be 
tlMt,  uud  yet  the  justifier  of  the  ungodly.     Other  schemes  show  how  be 
101^  bo  merciful ;  but  the  difficulty  does  not  lie  there.     This  meets  it, 
b\  ilockring  *'  the  righteousness  of  Gody**  at  the  same  time  that  it  pro- 
vUuuri  his  mercy.     The  voluntary  sufferings  of  an  incarnate,  Divine 
uok'4ou,  ^^for  iM,"  in  our  room  and  stead,  magnify  the  justice  of  God ; 
lUi^Akyy  his  hatred  to  sin  ;  proclaim  **  the  exceeding  sinfulness**  of  tram- 
by  the  deep  and  painfol  soarings  of  the  substitute ;  warn  the 
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ofiender  of  the  terriUeness  as  well  as  the  certainty  of  hia 
;  and  open  the  gates  of  aahration  to  every  penitent  It  is  a 
ame  Divine  plan  to  engage  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
lat  penitence,  and  to  lead  the  wandering  sonl  back  to  him- 
yn  the  fidlen  nature  of  man  in  righteouaneaB,  at  the  moment 
d  through  faith,  and  to  place  him  in  drcumatances  in  whidi 
e^iai}^*' walk  noi  after  ike  jUdi  ha  q^  AU 

vcemmeni  are  kere  answered.  No  license  is  given  to  ofience; 
Lw  is  unrepealed ;  the  day  of  judgment  is  still  appointed ; 
temal  punishments  still  display  their  awful  sanctions ;  a  new 
r  dii|ilay  of  the  awfiil  purity  of  the  Divine  character  is 
at  pardon  is  oflfered  to  all  who  seek  it ;  and  the  whole  world 
id! 

h  evidence  of  suitableness  to  the  case  of  mankind ;  under 
iews  of  connection  with  the  principles  and  ends  of  moral 
» does  the  doctrine  of  ^fhe  ATOirEiCBMT  present  itself.     But 
Umt  considerations  are  not  wanting,  to  mark  the  united  wis- 
idness  of  that  method  of  extending  mercy  to  the  guilty,  which 
teaches  us  to  have  been  actually  and  eixclusively  adopted. 
)d  indeed  ^^wortky  of  all  acceptaUon"  by  the  circumstance 
ig  the  difficulties  we  have  just  dwelt  upon,— difficulties  which 
lerwise  have  failed  to  make  a  gloomy  impression  upon  every 
akened  to  a  sense  of  his  spiritual  danger ;  but  it  must  be 
tively  considered,  if  it  does  not  farther  commend  itself  to  us, 
removing  the  apprehensions  we  might  feel  as  to  the  justice 
te  Lawgiver,  but  as  exalting  him  in  our  esteem  B3**tfie  rigJU^ 
who  loveth  righiecmsness"  who  surrendered  his  beloved  Son  to 
id  death,  that  the  influence  of  moral  goodness  might  not  be 
n  the  hearts  of  his  creatures — as  a  Grod  of  love,  affording 
ince  a  view  of  the  tenderness  and  benignity  of  his  nature 
oze  impressive  and  affecting  than  any  abstract  description 
ey,  or  than  any  act  of  creating  and  providential  power  and 
1  fiirnidi,  and  therefore  most  suitable  to  subdue  that  enmity 
mnaturally  grown  up  in  the  hearts  of  his  creatures,  and  which, 
ipt,  thfsy  so  easily  transfer  from  a  law  which  restrains  their 
to  the  Lawgiver  himself.     If  it  be  important  to  us  to  know 
nd  reality  of  our  danger,  by  the  death  of  Christ  it  is  displayed, 
option,  but  in  the  most  impressive  action ;  if  it  be  important 
Duld  have  assurance  of  the  Divine  placability  toward  us,  it 
ad  a  demonstration  incapable  of  greater  certainty :  if  gratitude 
powerful  motive  of  futuro  obedience,  and  one  which  renders 
in  the  one  part,  and  active  service  on  the  other,  **  not  grievous 
"  the  recollection  of  such  obligations  as  the  *<  low  <f  Christ 
mder,  is  a  perpetual  spring  to  this  energetic  affection,  and 
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will  be  the  means  of  raising  it  to  higber  and  more  ddightfol  activity  fir 
ever.  All  that  can  most  powerfully  iUustrate  the  muted  teodemesB  mi 
awiiil  majesty  of  God,  and  the  odiouaness  of  sin;  all  that  caa  win  faMk 
the  heart  of  man  to  his  Maker*and  Lord,  and  render  future  obedBenoe  t 
matter  of  afiection  and  delight  as  well  as  doty ;  all  that  can  eztinginrii 
the  angry  and  malignant  passions  of  man  to  man ;  all  that  can  mflpiR 
a  mutual  benevolence ;  and  dispose  ta  a  seUUlenying  charity  jfor  the 
benefit  of  others ;  all  that  can  arouse  by  hope  or  tranquilKze  by  6itli»  9 
to  bo  found  in  the  vicarious  death  of  Christ,  and  the  principles  and  pur- 
poses for  which  it  was  endured. 

"  Ancient  history  tells  us  of  a  certain  king  who  made  a  law  agaiart 
adulter}',  iu  which  it  was  enacted  that  the  ofiender  diouJd  be  poniflhed 
ty  the  loss  of  both  eyes.  The  very  first  ofiender  was  his  own  son. 
The  case  was  most  distressing ;  for  the  king  was  an  afiectiooate  &ther, 
as  well  as  a  just  magistrate.  After  much  deliberation  and  inward  druggie, 
iie  finally  commanded  one  of  his  own  eyes  to  be  pulled  out  and  one  of 
iiis  sou's.  It  is  easier  to  conceive  than  to  describe  what  must  have  been 
the  feelings  of  the  son  in  these  most  afiecting  circumstances.  H» 
oficnce  would  appear  to  him  in  a  new  light ;  it  would  appear  to  him,  not 
simply  as  connected  with  painful  consequences  to  himself^  but  as  the 
cause  of  a  father's  sufierings,  and  as  an  injury  to  a  &ther*s  love.  If 
the  king  had  passed  over  the  law  altogether,  in  his  son's  fiivour,  he  wonU 
have  exhibited  no  regard  for  justice,  and  he  would  have  given  a  very 
inferior  proof  of  afiection. 

^  If  we  suppose  that  the  happiness  of  the  young  man's  life  depended 
on  the  eradication  of  tliis  criminal  propensity,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
how  the  king  could  more  wisely  or  more  efiectually  have  promoted 
this  benevolent  object.     The  action  was  not  simply  a  correct  representa- 
tion of  the  king's  character, — it  also  contained  in  itself  an  appeal  moit 
correctly  adapted  to  the  feelings  of  the  criminal.     It  justified  the  Idog 
in  the  exercise  of  clemency ;  it  tranquillized  the  son's  mind,  as  being  a 
pledge  of  the  reality  and  sincerity  of  his  father's  gracious  purposes  towiid 
him ;  and  it  identified  the  object  of  his  esteem  with  the  object  of  his 
gratitude.     Mere  gratitude,  unattractcd  by  an  object  of  moral  woith, 
could  never  have  stamped  an  impression  of  moral  worth  on  his  cha- 
racter ;  which  was  his  father's  ultimate  design.     We  might  suppose  the 
existence  of  this  same  character  without  its  producing  such  an  action; 
we  might  suppose  a  conflict  of  contending  feelings  to  be  carried  on  in 
the  mind  iiithout  evidencing,  in  the  conduct  flowing  from  it,  the  fuA 
vehemence  of  the  conflict,  or  defining  the  adjustment  of  the  contending 
feelings ;  but  wc  csinnot  suppose  any  mode  of  conduct  so  admiraMy  fitted 
to  impress  the  stamp  of  the  father's  character  on  the  mind  of  the  son,  or 
to  associate  the  love  of  right  and  the  abhorrence  of  wrong  with  the  moat 
powerftil  instincts  of  the  heart.    The  old  man  not  only  wished  to  act  in 
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pofect  coDBistency  with  his  own  views  of  duty,  but  also  to  produce  a 
Military  efiect  on  the  mind  of  his  son ;  and  it  is  the  full  and  effectual 
iinioo  of  these  two  objects  which  forms  the  most  beautiful  and  strikiDg 
put  of  this  remarkable  history. 

"  There  is  a  singular  resemblance  between  this  moral  exhibition,  and 
the  communication  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  make  of  himself  in 
the  Grospel.  We  cannot  but  love  and  admire  the  character  of  this  excellent 
prince,  although  we  ourselves  have  no  direct  interest  in  it ;  and  shall 
■re  refuse  our  love  and  admiration  to  the  King  and  Father  of  the  human 
race,  who,  with  a  kindness  and  condescension  unutterable,  has,  in  call- 
ing his  wandering  children  to  return  to  duty  and  to  happiness,  presented 
to  each  of  us  a  like  aspect  of  tenderness  and  purity,  and  made  use  of 
m  argument  which  makes  the  most  direct  and  irresistible  appeal  to  the 
most  familiar,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  powerful  principles  in  the 
lieartof  man? 

"  A  pardon  without  a  sacrifice,  could  have  made  but  a  weak  and  ob- 
leure  appeal  to  the  understanding  or  the  heart.  It  could  not  have 
iemoQsCraled  the  evil  of  sin ;  it  could  not  have  demonstrated  the  gra- 
ejooaness  of  God ;  and  therefore  it  could  not  have  led  man  either  to  hate 
nn  or  to  love  Crod.  If  the  punishment  as  well  as  the  criminality  of  sin 
Bonaistfl  in  an  opposition  to  tlie  character  of  God,  the  fullest  pardon  must 
be  perfectly  useless,  while  this  opposition  remains. in  the  heart ;  and  the 
Bubetantial  usefulness  of  the  pardon  will  depend  upon  ib  being  con- 
nected with  such  circumstances  as  may  have  a  natural  and  powerful 
tendency  to  remove  this  opposition,  and  create  a  resemblance.  The 
pardon  of  the  Gospel  is  connected  with  such  circumstances ;  for  the 
lacrifice  of  Christ  has  associated  sin  with  the  blood  of  a  benefactor,  as 
ireU  as  with  our  own  personal  sufferings, — and  obedience  with  the  dying 
Bntreaty  of  a  friend  breathing  out  a  tortured  life  for  us,  as  well  as  witli 
Mir  own  unending  glory  in  his  blessed  society.  Tliis  act,  like  that  in 
the  preceding  illustration,  justifies  God  as  a  lawgiver  in  dispensing  mercy 
to  the  guilty ;  it  gives  a  pledge  of  the  sincerity  and  reality  of  that 
mercy ;  and,  by  associating  principle  with  mercy,  it  identifies  the  object 
of  gratitude  with  the  object  of  esteem,  in  the  heart  of  the  sinner."  (2) 

Inseparably  connected  with  the  great  doctrine  of  atonement,  and 

(2)  **  Remarks  on  the  Internal  Evidence  of  the  Truth  of  Revealed  Religion ; 
bgr  Thomas  Erskine,  Esq.** — This  popular  and  interesting  volume  contains  manj 
rery  striking,  just,  and  eloquent  remarks  in  illufltraiion  of  the  internal  evidenct^ 
of  several  doctrines  of  the  New  Testament,  and  especially  of  that  of  the  atone. 
ment.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  it  sets  out  from  a  false  principle,  and 
iiiulds  so  much  truth  upon  the  sand.  **  The  sense  of  moral  obligation  is  the 
itandard  to  which  reason  instructs  man  to  adjust  his  Bjsiem  of  natural  religion^''' 
ind  this  is  *'  the  test  by  which  he  is  to  try  all  pretensions  to  religion."  Tlw 
ptiDciple  of  the  book  therefore  is  to  show  the  excellence  of  Christianity  from  its 
MBbodying  the  abstract  principles  of  natural  religion  in  intelligible  and  palpaUt* 
gratuitous  and  tmsnbstaiitial  foandation. 
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md^ileil  to  the  new  circanifltaiices  of  traJ  in  which  the  human  noe  WM 
pUoed  in  consequence  of  the  lapee  of  oor  fint  pueotSy  is  the  doetiiM 
of  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and  this,  thoogfa  sopposed  faj  maaj 
to  be  frrthest  removed  from  rational  eridencey  can  neither  be  opposed  by 
any  satis&ctory  argument,  nor  is  without  an  obvious  reaaonabkneso> 

TTie  Scriptures  represent  man  in  the  present  state  as  subject  not  oidjr 
to  varioos  sensible  excitements  to  tranagresBion ;  and  as  influenced  ti 
resist  temptation  by  the  knowledge  of  the  law  of  God  and  its  sanctioai^ 
by  his  own  sense  of  right  and  duty,  and  by  the  examples  of  the  evils  of 
oflence  which  surround  him ;  but  also  as  solicited  to  obetfieoce  by  the 
influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  to  persevering  rebellioQ  by  the  sedae- 
tions  of  evil  spirits. 

Tins  is  the  doctrine  of  revelatioo,  and  if  the  evidences  of  that  refe- 
lation  can  be  disproved,  it  may  be  rejected ;  if  not,  it  must  be  ^^JntSHmA^ 
whether  any  .argumentative  proof  can  be  ofiered  in  its  fiivour  or  not 
lliat  it  is  not  unreasonablCy  may  be  first  establii^ed. 

Hiat  God,  who  made  us,  and  who  is  a  pure  Spirit,  cannot  have  im- 
mediate access  to  our  thoughts,,  our  affections,  and  our  will,  it  wooU 
certainly  be  much  more  unreasonable  to  deny  than  to  admit ;  and  if  (he 
great  and  universal  Spirit  possesses  this  power,  every  physiad  objec- 
tion at  least  to  the  doctrine  in  question  is  removed,  and  finite  unbodied 
spirits  may  have  the  same  kind  of  access  to  the  mind  of  man,  tfaoc^ 
not  in  so  perfect  and  intimate  a  degree.  Before  any  natural  imposaifai* 
lity  can  be  urged  against  this  intercourse  of  spirit  with  spirit,  we  mart 
know  what  no  philosopher,  however  deep  his  researches  into  the  caneof 
of  the  phenomena  of  the  mind,  has  ever  professed  to  know — the  kwB 
of  perception,  memory,  and  association.  We  can  suggest  thoughts  and 
reasons  to  each  other,  and  thus  mutually  iofluei^ce  our  wills  and  aflec- 
tions.  We  employ  for  this  purpose  the  media  of  signs  and  words ;  but 
to  contend,  that  these  are  the  only  media  through  which  thought  can  be 
conveyed  to  thought,  or  that  spiritual  beings  cannot  produce  the  same 
efiects  immediatelyy  is  to  found  an  objection  wholly  upon  our  ignorance. 
Ail  the  reason  which  the  case,  considered  in  itself,  afibrds,  is  certainly 
in  favour  of  this  opinion.  We  have  access  to  each  other's  minds ;  we 
can  suggest  thoughts,  raise  affections,  influence  the  wills  of  others ;  and 
analogy  therefore  favours  the  conclusion,  that,  though  by  different  and 
latent  means,  unbodied  spirits  have  the  same  access  to  each  other,  and 
to  us. 

If  no  physical  impossibility  lies  against  this  representation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  our  probation,  no  moral  reason  certainly  can  be  urged 
against  the  principle  itself,  which  makes  us  liable  to  the  contrary  solicit- 
ations of  other  beings.  That  God  our  heavenly  Father  should  be 
solicitous  for  our  welfare,  is  surely  to  be  admitted ;  and  that  there  may 
b«  invisible  beings  who  are  anxious,  firom  various  motives^  aome  of 
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vliieh  may  be  oooceived,  and  othera  are  unknown,  to  entice  us  to  eril,  is 
made  probable  by  tbis,  that  among  men,  every  vicious  character  seeks 
A  feUowdup  in  his  vices,  and  employs  various  arts  of  seduction,  even 
when  he  has  no  interest  in  succefss,  that  he  may  not  be  left  to  sin  alone. 
In  point  of  &ct,  we  see  this  principle  of  moral  trial  in  constant  operation 
with  respect  to  our  fellow  creatures.  Who  is  not  counselled,  and  warned, 
and  entreated  by  the  good?  Who  is  not  invited  to  ofience  by  the 
wicked  ?  What  are  all  the  instructive,  enlightening,  and  influential  in- 
adtutions  which  good  and  benevolent  men  establish  and  conduct,  but 
means  by  which  others  may  be  drawn  and  influenced  to  what  is  right  ? 
and  what  are  all  the  establishments  and  devices  to  multiply  the  gratifi. 
catioos  and  pleasures  of  mankind,  but  means  employed  by  others  to 
aocoorage  religious  trifling,  and  indiflerence  to  things  devout  and  spi* 
litual,  and  <^en  to  seduce  to  vice  in  its  grossest  forms  ?  Tlie  principle 
ii  therefore  in  manifest  operatioiv  and  he  who  would  except  to  this  doc- 
tnie  of  Scripture,  must  also  except  to  the  Divine  government,  as  it  is 
aaaoifeated  in  the  &cts  of  experience,  and  which  clearly  makes  it  a  cir- 
cnmstance  of  our  probation  in  this  world,  that  our  opinions,  afllectioos, 
and  wills  should  be  subject  to  the  influence  of  others,  both  for  good  and  evfl. 

By  reference  to  this  fact,  we  may  also  show  the  futility  of  the  objec 
ifOB  to  the  doctrine  of  supernatural  influence,  which  is  drawn  from  the 
ficee  agency  of  man.  The  Scriptures  do  not  teach  that  supematoral 
aifloence,  either  good  or  bad,  destroys  our  freedom  and  accountability. 
How  then,  it  is  asked,  is  the  one  to  be  reconciled  with  the  other? 
The  answw  is,  that  we  are  sure  they  are  not  incompatible,  because, 
ttoa^  we  may  be  strongly  influenced  and  solicited  to  good  or  evil  con- 
dad  by  virtuous  or  vicious  persons;  though  they  may  enforce  their 
laapective  wishes  by  arguments,. or  persuasions,  or  hopes,  or  fears; 
though  they  may  carefluly  lead  us  into  circumstances  which  may  be 
moat  calculated  to  undermine  or  to  corroborate  virtuous  resolutions ;  we 
aie  yet  conscious  that  we  are  at  liberty  either  to  yield  or  to  resist ;  and 
on  this  consciousness,  equally  common  to  all,  is  founded  that  common 
jndgment  of  the  conduct  of  those,  who,  though  carefully  well  advised,  or 
aaaJdoously  seduced,  are  always  treated  as  free  agents  in  public  opinion, 
and  praised  or  censured  accordingly.  The  case  is  the  same  where  the 
infloence  is  supernatural,  only  the  manner  in  which  it  is  applied  is  dif. 
ierent.  In  one  it  operates  upon  the  springs  which  most  powerfully 
move  the  will  and  aflections  from  totfAouf,  in  the  other  it  is  more  imme- 
diately from  within ;  but  in  neither  case  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  any 
other  beings  can  will  or  choose  for  us.  The  modus  opaxmdi  in  both 
eaaes  may  be  inexplicable ;  but  while  the  power  of  influencing  our  choice 
may  belong  to  others,  the  power  of  choosing  is  exclusively  and  neces. 
aarily  our  own. 

Since  therefore  no  reason  physical  or  moral  can  be  urged  against  the 
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doctrine  of  Divine  influence ;  nnce  the  principle  on  which  h  is  fiwuded^ 
as  a  circumstance  in  our  trial  on  earth,  is  found  to  accord  eotirely  wA 
the  actual  arrangements  of  the  Divine  government  ui  other  cases,  eveiy 
thing  is  removed  which  might  obstruct  our  view  of  the  excdlenoe  of 
this  encouraging  tenet  of  Divine  revelation.  The  moral  helplesoMi 
of  man  has  been  universally  feh,  and  universally  acknowledged.  To 
see  the  good  and  to  follow  the  e\'il,  has  been  the  complaint  of  all ;  aad 
precisely  to  such  a  state  is  the  doctrine  of  Divine  influence  adapted. 
As  the  atonement  of  Christ  stoops  to  the  judicial  deMituAm  of  man,  the 
promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit  meets  the  case  of  his  moral  dedUtSoiu  One 
tinds  him  %rithout  any  means  of  satisfying  the  claims  of  justice,  so  as  to 
exempt  him  from  punishment ;  the  other,  without  the  inclination  or  tbe 
strength  to  avail  himself  even  of  proclaimed  clemency,  and  ofl^red  par* 
don,  and  becomes  the  means  of  awakening  his  judgment,  and  ezGiliD|^ 
and  assisting,  and  crowning  his  eflbrts  to  obtain  that  boon,  and  its  conee- 
quent  blessings.  The  one  relieves  him  from  the  penalty,  the  other  fiott 
the  disease  of  sin ;  the  former  restores  to  man  the  favour  of  God,  the 
either  renews  him  in  his  image. 

To  this  eminent  adaptation  of  the  doctrine  to  the  conditioi  of  mn, 
we  may  add  the  affecting  view  which  it  unfolds  of  the  Divine  character. 
That  tenderness  and  compassion  of  God  to  his  oflending  creatures ;  thil 
reluctance  that  they  should  peridi ;  that  Divine  and  sjnmpathiring  au- 
iety,  so  to  speak,  to  accomplish  their  salvation,  which  were  displayed 
by  ^  the  cross  of  Christ ^^^  are  here  in  continued  and  active  manifeeli- 
tion.     A  Divine  Agent  is  seen  <'  seeking^^  in  order  that  he  may  wtt, 
*^tJuU  which  is  lost  ;'*  following  the  **lost  sheep  into  the  tcildemesSf^*  ibti 
he  may  <<  bring  it  home  rtpidng ;"  delighting  to  testify  of  Christ,  be- 
cause of  the  salvation  he  has  procured ;  to  accompany  with  his  influeooe 
his  written  revelation,  because  that  alone  contains <' iror(2«  bytMchmm 
may  be  saved ;"  affording  special  assistance  to  ministers,  because  they 
are  the  messengers  of  Grod  proclaiming  peace ;  and,  in  a  word,  knookp 
ing  at  the  door  of  human  hearts ;  arousing  the  conscience ;  calling  foith 
spiritual  desires ;  opening  the  eyes  of  the  mind  more  cleariy  to  disoem 
the  meaning  and  application  of  the  revealed  word ;  and  mollifying  the 
heart  to  receive  its  effectual  impression :— doing  this  too  without  r^peet 
of  persons,  and  making  it  his  special  office  and  work  to  convince  tbe 
mistaken ;  to  awaken  the  indifferent ;  to  comfort  the  penitent  and  hum- 
ble ;  to  plant  and  foster  and  bring  to  maturity  in  the  j^earts  of  the  obe- 
dient every  grace  and  virtue.     These  are  views  of  God  which  we  could 
not  have  had  but  for  this  doctrine ;  and  the  obvious  tendency  of  theroisi 
to  fill  the  heart  with  gratitude  for  a  condescension  so  wonderful  and  a 
sohcitude  so  tender ;  to  impress  us  with  a  deep  conviction  of  the  value 
of  renewed  habits,  since  God  himself  stoops  to  work  them  in  us ;  and  to 
admonish  us  of  the  infinite  importance  of  a  personal  experience  of  the 
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benefits  of  Christ's  death,  since  the  means  of  our  pardon  and  sanctifi- 
unappHed  can  avail  us  nothing. 

We  may  add,  (and  it  is  no  feeUe  argument  in  favoar  of  the  excellence 
branch  of  Christian  doctrine,)  that  we  are  thereby  encouraged  to 
U|iir6  after  a  loflier  character  of  moral  purity,  and  a  more  perfect  state 
of  virtue ;  as  weU  as  to  engage  in  more  difficult  duties.  Were  we  left 
itIk^  to  our  own  resources,  we  should  despair;  and  perhaps  it  is 
BBBCtly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  in  which  this  promise  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  is  apprehended  by  those  who  truly  receive  Christianity,  that  they 
■dvance  the  standard  of  possible  moral  attainment.  That  God  should 
**  work  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasurej**  is  a  reason  why  we 
riMNild  **  work  out  our  own  stdvatUm  with  fear  and  trembling ;"  for  as  our 
Gnoedom  is  not  destroyed,  asieven  the  Spirit  may  be  '*  grieved'^  and 
^quenched^^  our  fall  would  be  unspeakably  aggravated  by  our  advan- 
tages. But  the  operation  of  God  within  us  is  also  a  motive  to  the  work- 
ing our  salvation  <<  out," — to  the  perfecting  of  our  sanctification  even  to 
eternal  life.  None  can  despair  of  conquering  any  evil  habit,  who  steadily 
look  to  this  great  doctrine,  and  cordially  embrace  it ;  none  can  despair 
of  being  fiilly  renewed  again  in  the  image  of  God,  when  they  know  that 
it  is  one  of  the  offices  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  .efiect  this,  renovation ;  and 
DODO  who  habitually  rest  upon  the  promise  of  God  for  all  that  assistance 
which  the  written  word  warrants  them  to  expect  in  difficult  and  painful 
ihitiefl,  and  in  those  generous  enterprises  for  the  benefit  of  others  which 
a  haUowed  zeal  may  lead  them  to  engage  in,  will  be  discouraged  in 
eiOier.  ^Jnthe  name  of  God,**  such  persons  have  in  all  ages  *<  lified  up 
their  banners,**  and  have  thus  been  elevated  into  a  decision,  a  boldness,^ 
■n  enterprise,  a  perseverance,  which  no  other  consideration  or  trust 
eoukl  inspire.  Such  are  the  practical  effects  of  this  doctrine.  It 
pfompis  to  attainments  in  inward  sanctity  and  outward  virtue,  which  it 
would  have  been  chimerical  to  consider  possible,  but  for  the  aid  of  a 
Diyine  influence;  and  it  leads  to  exertion  for  the  benefit  of  others,  the 
Boccefls  of  which  would  otherwise  be  too  doubtful  to  encourage  the 
undertaking. 

It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  many  other  doctrines  of  our  religion, 
which,  firom  their  obvious  excellency  and  correspondence  with  the 
axperience  and  circumstances  of  mankind,  furnish  much  interesting 
internal  evidence  in  favour  of  its  Divinity ;  but  as  this  would  greatly 
exceed  the  limits  of  a  chapter,  and  as  those  doctrines  have  been  consi- 
dered  against  which  the  most  strenuous  objections  from  pretended 
ratiooal  principles  have  been  urged ;  tlie  moral  state  and  condition  6f 
HMD ;  the  atonement  made  by  the  death  of  Christ  for  the  sins  of  the 
world ;  and  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, — it  may  have  been  suffi- 
cieot  for  the  argument  to  have  shown  that  even  such  doctrines  are 
accon^Muiied  with  important  and  interesting  reasons;  and  that  they 
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powerfully  commend  Christiaiiity  (o  oniyenal  accepttnce.  What  kii 
been  said  is  to  be  considered  only  as  a  specimen  of  the  ratiooal  proof 
which  accompanies  many  of  the  doctrines  of  revdation,  and  which  t 
considerate  mind  may  with  ease  enlarge  by  numerous  other  uisUiim 
drawn  from  its  precepts,  its  promises,  and  those  future  and  ennobiBi 
hopes  which  it  sets  before  us.  The  waniarfid  agreement  in  doetnoe 
among  the  writers  of  the  numerous  books  of  which  the  BiUe  is  cooi- 
posed,  who  lived  in  ages  very  distant  from  each  other,  and  wiole  under 
circumstances  as  varied  as  can  well  be  conceived,  may  propeiiy  don 
this  part  of  the  internal  evidence.  <<  In  all  the  bearings^  parts,  and 
designs  of  the  book  of  Grod,  we  shall  find  a  most  striking  haimooy, 
fitness,  and  adaptation  of  its  component  parts  to  one  beantifu],  stnpn- 
dous,  and  united  whole ;  and  that  all  its  parts  unite  and  terminate  in  t 
most  magnificent  exhibition  of  the  glory  of  God,  the  lustre  of  his  attri- 
butes, the  strict  and  true  perfection  of  his  moral  government,  die  mag- 
nitude and  extent  of  his  grace  and  love,  especially  as  manifested  in  the 
salvation  and .  happiness  of  man,  in  his  recovery  from  moral  pravitj, 
and  restoration  to  a  capacity  of  acquiring  happiness  etemaL"  (Lloyd's 
HoTiB  Theologic€B.)  This  argument  is  so  justly  and  forcibly  ezpresKd 
in  the  following  quotation,  as  to  need  no  farther  elucidation : — 

''  The  sacred  volume  is  composed  by  a  vast  variety  of  writers,  men  of 
every  difierent  rank  and  condition,  of  every  diversity  of  character  and 
turn  of  mind ;  the  monarch  and  the  plebeian,  the  illiterate  and  toanod, 
the  foremost  in  talent  and  the  moderately  gifted  in  natural  advantages, 
the  historian  and  the  legislator,  the  orator  and  the  poet,— each  has  his 
peculiar  province ;   <  same  prophets^  wme  aposdesy  some  ewngtMAt* 
living  in  ages  remote  from  each  other,  under  difierent  modes  of  ciffl 
government,  under  diflTerent  dispensations  of  the  Divine  economy,  filling 
a  period  of  time  which  reached  from  the  first  dawn  of  heavenly  light  to 
its  meridian  radiance.     The  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  the  law  and 
the  Gospel ;  the  prophets  predicting  events,  and  the  evangelists  record- 
ing them ;  the  doctrinal  yet  didactic  epistolary  writers,  and  he  wbo 
closed  the  sacred  canon  in  the  Apocalyptic  vision ; — all  these  furnished 
their  respective  portions,  and  yet  all  tally  with  a  dove-tailed  correspond- 
ence ;   all  the  difierent  materials  are  joined  with  a  completeness  the 
most  satisfactory,  with  an  agreement  the  most  incontrovertible. 

"  This  instance  of  uniformity  without  design,  of  agreement  without 
contrivance ;  this  consistency  maintained  through  a  long  series  of  ages, 
without  a  possibility  of  the  ordinary  methods  for  conducting  such  a 
plan ;  these  unparalleled  congruities,  these  unexampled  coincidences, 
form  altogether  a  species  of  evidence,  of  which  there  is  no  other 
instance  in  the  history  of  all  the  other  books  in  the  worid. 

<<  All  these  variously  gifted  writers  here  enumerated,  concur  in  this 
grand  peculiarity, — thai  att-have  the  same  end  in  view,  all  are  pointiag 


to  tho  same  object ;  all,  without  any  pnjected  coUutioii,  are  advaDGmg 
the  eame  acheine ;  each  brings  in  his  several  cootingent  without  any 
appaieot  consideration  how  it  may  unite  with  the  portions  brought  by 
Irther  contribotorsy  without  any  spirit  of  accommodation,  without  any 
tMik  intention  to  make  out  a  case,  without  indeed  any  actual  resem- 
blance, more  than  that  every  separate  portion  being  derived  from  the 
same  ipring,  each  must  be  governed  by  one  common  principle,  and  that 
principle  being  truth  itself^  must  naturally  and  consentaneously  produce 
■■iinilafinn,  conformity,  agreement.  What  can  we  conclude  from  all 
this,  but  what  is  indeed  the  inevitable  conclusion,—*  conclusion  whihh 
finces  itself  eo  the  mind,  and  compels  the  submission  of  the  understand- 
iig ; — that  all  this,  under  difierenoes  of  admimstration,  is  the  work  of 
one  and  the  same  great  anumcient  and  eternal  Spirit  /'*  (Mrs.  Mobb's 
Ckarader  cfSL  Paul.) 

The  second  branch  of  the  internal  evidence  of  the  Scriptures  con- 
Mts  of  their  flioriiZ  tendency  ;  and  here,  as  in  doctrine,  tlie  believer  may 
take)  the  highest  and  most  conunanding  ground. 

If^  as  to  the  truths  revealed  in  them,  the  before  <*  unknoum  God^^ 

unknown  even  to  the  philosophers  of  Athens,  has  been  *^  declared*'  unto 

us;  if  the  true  moral  condition,  dangers,  and  hopes  of  man  have  been 

vevealed ;  if  the  ^kindness  and  good  will  of  God  our  Savimsr  unto  man^ 

Ins  ^ipeared ;  if  the  true  propitiation  has  been  disclosed,  and  the  gates 

of  nhratioD  opened ;  if,  through  the  promised  influences  of  the  Holy 

Spirit,  the  renewal  of  our  natures  in  the  image  of  Grod  originally  borne 

by  man,  the  image  of  his  holiness,  is  made  possible  to  all  who  seek  it ; 

^  ve  have,  in  the  consentaneous  system  of  doctrine  which  we  find  in 

^  Scriptures,  every  moral  direction  which  can  safely  guide,  every 

Pi'ioaise  which  can  convey  a  blessing  suitable  to  our  condition,  and 

^Qiy  hope  which  can  at  once  support  under  suffering,  and  animate  us 

*^  go  through  our  course  of  trial,  and  aspire  to  the  high  rewards  of 

tocher  life ;  the  moral  influence  of  such  a  system  is  as  powerful  as  its 

'delations  of  doctrine  are  lofly  und  important. 

One  of  the  most  flagrant  instances  of  that  malignity  of  heart  with 
*Vich  some  infidel  writers  have  assailed  the  Scriptures,  and  which, 
'HQie  than  any  thing,  ^ows  that  it  is  not  the  want  of  evidence,  but  a 
hoKiltty  arising  from  a  less  creditable  source,  which  leads  them,  in  the 
^Mrit  of  enmity  and  malice,  wilfully  to  hbol  what  they  ought  to  adore, — 
i%  that  they  have  boklly  asserted  the  Bible  to  have  an  inunoral  tend- 
CDcy.  For  this,  the  chief  proof  which  they  pretend  to  olfer  is,  that  it 
reeofds  the  filings  and  the  vices  of  some  of  the  leading  characters  in 
die  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
Tlie  fiu4  is  not  denied :  but  they  suppress  what  is  equally  true,  that 
are  never  mentioned  with  approbation ;  that  the  characters 
willi  them  &19  nelt  io  tfaoae  respecte,  heki  up  to  our  imitation  ; 
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and  that  their  frailties  are  recorded  for  admonition.  Hiey  dwell  upoi 
the  crimes  of  David,  and  sneer  at  his  heing  called  ^  a  num  c^jfter  Ooti 
oum  heart:**  but  they  suppress  the  fact,  that  he  was  so  called  loog 
before  the  commission  of  those  crimes ;  and  that  he  was  not  at  aoj 
time  declared  to  be  acceptable  to  Grod  with  reference  to  his  private 
conduct  as  a  man,  but  in  respect  of  his  public  conduct  as  a  king.  .  Nor 
do  they  state,  that  these  crimes  are,  in  the  same  Scriptures,  represented 
as  being  tremendously  visited  by  the  displeaBure  of  the  Almighty,  bodi 
in  the  life  of  David,  and  in  the  fbture  condition  of  his  family.  Fron 
attch  objectors  the  Bible  can  suffer  nothing,  because  the  iojustioe  ef 
their  attacks  impUes  a  constrained  homage  to  the  force  of  truUi.  EveD 
this  very  objection  iiimishes  so  strong  an  argument  in  fitvour  of  die 
sincerity  and  honesty  of  the  sacred  writers,  that  it  confirms  their  ctb- 
dibility  in  that  which  unbelievers  denyy  as  well  as  in  those  relatiooi 
which  they  are  glad,  for  a  hostile  purpose,  to  admiL  Had  the  Scrip- 
tures been  written  by  cunning  impostors,  such  acknowledgments  of 
crimes  and  frailties  in  their  most  distinguished  characters,  and  in  some 
of  the  writers  themselves,  would  not  have  been  made. 

**  The  evangelists  all  agree  in  this  most  unequivocal  character  of 
veracity,  that  of  criminating  themselves.    They  record  their  own  errofs 
and  offences  with  the  same  simplicity  with  which  they  relate  the 
miracles  and  sufferings  of  their  Lord.     Indeed  their  dulness,  mntakei, 
and  failings,  are  so  intimately  blended  with  his  history  by  their  continual 
demands  upon  his  patience  and  forbearance,  as  to  make  no  inconsraer- 
able  or  unimportant  part  of  it.     This  fidelity  is  equally  admirable  botk 
in  the  composition  and  in  the  preservation  of  the  Old  Testament,  a  book 
which  every  where  testifies  against  those  whose  history  it  contains,  and 
not  seldom  against  the  relators  themselves.     The  author  of  the  Penta- 
teuch proclaims,  in  the  most  pointed  terms,  the  ingratitude  of  those 
chosen  people  toward  Grod.     He  prophesies  that  they  will  go  ou  fiffing 
up  the  measure  of  their  offences,  calls  heaven  and  earth  to  witnes 
against  them  that  he  has  delivered  his  own  soul,  and  declares  that  ai 
they  have  worshipped  gods  which  were  no  gods,  God  will  punish  then 
by  calling  a  people  who  were  no  people.    Yet  this  book,  so  disgracefbl 
to  their  national  character,  this  register  of  their  own  offences,  tbef 
would  rather  die  than  lose.     <  This,'  says  the  admirable  Pascal,  *  is  an 
instance  of  integrity  which  has  no  example  in  the  worid,  no  root  B 
nature.'     In  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Gospels,  therefore,  these  parallel, 
these  unequalled  instances  of  sincerity,  are  incontrovertible  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  both."  (Mrs.  Mode's  Character  of  St.  PavJ.) 

It  is  but  just  to  say,  that  the  malignant  absurdity  and  wickedness  of 
charging  the  Scriptures  with  an  immoral  tendency,  have  not  been  in- 
curred by  all  who  have  even  zealously  endeavoured  to  undermine  their 
Divine  authority.     Many  of  them  make  important  concessions  on  thb 
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point.  They  show  in  their  own  characters  the  effect  of  their  unbelief, 
and  probeUy  the  chief  cause  of  it :  Blount  committed  suicide,  because 
he  was  prevented  from  an  incestuous  marriage ;  Tyndal  was  notoriously 
infiuDous ;  Hobbes  changed  his  principles  with  his  interests ;  Morgan 
continued  to  profess  Christianity  while  he  wrote  against  it.  The  moral 
character  of  Voltaire  was  mean  and  detestable ;  Bolinbroke  was  a  rake 
and  a  flagitious  politician.  Collins  and  Shaftesbury  qualified  themselves 
lor  civil  oflices  by  receiving  the  sacrament,  while  they  were  endeavour- 
Bg  to  prove  the  religion  of  which  iHs  a  solemn  expression  of  belief^  a 
mere  imposture ;  Hume  was  revengeful,  disgustingly  vain,  and  an  advo- 
cato  of  adultery  and  self  murder ;  Paine  was  the  slave  of  low  and 
degrading  habits ;  and  Rousseau  an  abandoned  sensualist^  and  guilty  of 
the  basest  actions,  which  he  scruples  not  to  state  and  palliate.  Yet  even 
of  these  have  admitted  the  superior  purity  of  the  morals  of  the 
revelation.  The  eloquent  eulogium  of  Rousseau  on  the  Gospel 
and  its  Author,  is  well  known ;  it  is  a  singular  passage,  and  shows,  that 
it  is  the  state  of  the  heart,  and  not  the  judgment,  which  leads  to  the 
lejection  of  the  testimony  of  God.  (3) 

(3)  *'  I  will  confets  to  you  that  the  majeity  of  the  Scriptures  strikee  me  with 
admintioD,  as  the  purity  of  the  Gospel  has  its  influence  on  my  heart.  Peruse 
Ih*  woiks  of  our  philosophers,  with  all  their  pomp  of  diction  :  how  mean,  how 
contemptible  are  they,  compared  with  the  Scriptures  !  Is  it  possible  that  a  book 
«t  once  so  simple  and  sublime,  should  be  merely  the  work  of  man  ?  Is  it  pos- 
sibto  that  the  sacred  personal^,  whose  history  it  contains,  should  be  himself  a 
mere  man  7  Do  we  find  that  he  assumed  the  tone  of  an  enthusiast  or  ambitious 
saetarj  ?  What  sweetness,  what  purity  in  his  manners !  What  an  affectingf 
gracefulness  in  his  delivery  !  What  sublimity  in  his  maxims  !  What  profound 
wisdom  in  his  discourses  I  What  presence  of  mind  in  his  replies  !  How  great 
the  command  over  his  passions!  Where  is  the  man,  where  the  philosopher, 
who  could  so  live,  and  so  die,  without  weakness,  and  without  ostentation  7 
When  Plato  described  his  imaginary  good  man  with  all  the  shame  of  guilt,  yet 
meriting  tho  highest  rewards  of  virtue,  he  described  exactly  the  character  of 
Jeeus  Christ:  the  rosemb«ance  was  so  striking  that  all  tho  Christian  fathers 
perceived  it. 

''What  prepossession,  what  blindness  must  it  be.  to  compare  the  son  of 
Sophronicus  [Socrates]  to  the  Son  of  Mary  I  What  an  infinite  disproportion 
ie  there  between  them  !  Socrates  dying  without  pain  or  ignominy,  easily  sup. 
ported  his  character  to  the  last :  and  if  his  death,  however  easy,  had  not  crowned 
hie  life*  it  might  have  be^n  doubted  whether  Socrates,  with  all  his  wisdom,  was 
any  thing  more  than  a  vain  sophist.  He  invented,  it  is  said,  tho  theory  of  morals. 
Others,  however,  had  before  put  them  in  practice  ;  ho  had  only  to  say,  therefore, 
what  thoy  had  done,  and  to  reduce  their  examples  to  precept.  But  where  could 
JeeuB  laam  among  his  competitors,  that  pure  and  sublime  morality,  of  which  he 
oolj  has  given  us  both  precept  and  example  7  Tho  death  of  Socrates,  peaceably 
philoeophiaing  with  his  friends,  appears  the  most  agreeable  that  could  be  wished 
lor;  that  of  Jesus,  expiring  in  the  midst  of  agonizing  pains,  abused,  insulted, 
mmd  acciised  by  a  whole  nation,  is  the  most  horrible  that  could  be  feared 
floetatot,  in  receiving  the  cop  of  poisoD,  blessed  the  weeping  executioner  who 


Nor  is  k  mnpaaing  thai  a  troth  so 

exuxt  eoDoeflBoii.     No  mhten  bat  ia  ike 
perfect  svaea  of  morals;  and  the  lirfaigfiea  of 
exak  the  parity,  the  conyrdicotitfuesa.  ike 
TIm  character  of  the  Bdag  acknoviedged 
press  itseif  upoo  monl  feeliog  and  piactioe ;  the 
rests  upon  his  wiiL     We  haTe  seen  the  views 
this  alUmportaot  point,  and  their  eflects.     TVe 
** koiy*  vitbout  spot :  '^jtuT  without  intenmsaon  o.  ,  , 

— boiiDdlesBh*  beaerolent  and  beoe6oeflt :  and  his  law  ia  dba 
himsefaL  ~  Ujr,  jmttj  and  goodJ^  Tlieae  great  moial 
with  them,  so  tar  as  they  were  apprehended,  merely 
lore  oompaiaiiTeiy  feeble  in  their  inAifncr>  In  ike  puaua  of  Clmii 
our  God  incarnate^  they  are  seen  exea^dified  in 
selres  anudst  human  relatioos,  and  the  actnal 
life.  With  them,  the  aadmity  of  moral  ndes 
ihe  wise,  or  the  traditioa  of  the  ancieot,  coofiimed  it  is 
degrE>e,  by  obserraDoo  and  experience ;  bat  to  «,  they  are 
commands  immediately  trom  the  supreme  Goremor,  and  latified  as  0 
bv  the  most  solenai  and  exnhcit  attestatioos.  With  theou 
moral  principles,  being  mdcs^incth'  apprehended,  were  msiteim  of 
and  debate ;  to  us,  the  explicit  mancer  in  which  diey  are  gircB 
both :  fer  it  cannot  be  qfjestioncd.  whether  we  are  oomBMnded  to  kse 
our  neighbour  as  ourselves :  to  do  to  odiers  as  we  wooid  dier  shookldD 
to  us,  a  precept  which  comprehends  almoij<  all  rebliiv  morality  is  coe 
plain  principle :  to  fergire  cur  ecemics :  to  love  all  tgMwtrwMi ;  10  Eve 
"  rigklecmsiy**  and  ^tohrriyr  ^^  ^^^  sl«  ^FodJjr;*"  thai  maeiitiattf 
must  be  a  terror  only  to  evil  doers,  and  a  praise  to  them  that  do  veil; 
that  subjects  are  to  render  honour  to  whom  honour,  and  tiibate  to 
tribute  is  due :  that  masters  are  to  be  j«ist  and  merciftj,  and 
foithfel  and  obedient.  These  and  many  other  fiuniliar  precepts  are  too 
exphcit  to  be  nu.<aken,  and  too  authoritatix-e  to  be  disputed ;  two  of  ibe 
most  powerful  means  of  renderinc  law  cfectuaL     Those  who  aefcr  cn- 


mdministercd  is :  bat  Jeros.  in  th«  ncidrt  of  <^xcnicntinp  toctans,  |v%v«d  tm  Hf 
iacrvi]««»  tonneston.     Y«^ !  if  the  life  and  deitb  of  Sociatn  wers  thoM  «f  ■ 
s.*^.  the  itiV  lod  dejtth  of  Jo^si*  K-err  thoM  of  &  God.    Shall  w«  suppon  tk 
eTongtrlic  hirtoiT  a  r.^re  fiction  *     Indeed,  my  friead.  it  bean  not  the  narkf  of 
ftction  :  on  the  contrary,  the  history  of  Socrate*.  which  nobody  prMome*  to  dcnll« 
i*  not  ft>  veil  attmed  u  th^s  y>tJysa»  Christ.     Sach  1  mppootion,  in  lket,oah 
shifts  the  di&*altr,  fvithou:  obriitinf  it :  it  i»  mora  ineooeeiralile.  that  a  mtm- 
ber  of  persous  she  old  a^re«*  to  wriu?  each  a.  htftonr.  than  that  one  only  ahooU 
fjmith  the  suhjeet  of  it.    The  Jewish  anthon  were  iBcapd>le  of  the  dictioB,  aad 
stran^r*  to  the  morality  co:;tained  in  the  GospcL  the  marks  of  wh<Me  trath  art 
so  sinking  and  inimitaUo,  that  the  Lnrantor  woald  be  a  mora  astoaUung  ■■■ 
thaathehuo.* 


.V 
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joyed  the  benefit  of  revelation,  never  conceived  justly  and  comprehen- 
lively  of  that  moral  sUAe  of  the  heart  from  which  right  and  beneficent 
eoDduct  alone  can  flow,  and  therefore  when  they  speak  of  the  same 
Vbtoes  as  those  enjoined  by  Christianity,  they  are  to  be  understood  as 
flttnduDg  to  them  a  lower  idea.  In  this  the  infinite  superiority  of 
Christianity  displays  itself.  The  principle  of  obedience  is  not  only  a 
of  duty  to  God,  and  the  fear  of  his  displeasure ;  but  a  tender  love, 
by  his  infinite  compassions  to  us  in  the  gift  of  his  Son,  which 
durioks  firom  ofiending.  To  this  influential  motive  as  a  reason  of 
diedience,  is  added  another,  drawn  firom  its  end :  one  not  less  influential ; 
but  which  heathen  moralists  never  knew, — the  testimony  that  we  please 
Gkid,  manifested  in  the  acceptance  of  our  prayers,  and  in  spiritual  and 
Micitous  communion  with  him.  By  Christianity,  impurity  of  thought 
and  desire  is  restrained  in  an  equal  degree  as  their  overt  acts  in  the  lips 
Mid  conduct.  Humanity,  meekness,  gentleness,  placability,  disinterest- 
and  charity,  are  all  as  clearly  and  solemnly  enjoined  as  the 
vices  are  prohibited ;  and  on  the  unruly  tongue  itself  is  im- 
**ihe  law  of  kindness*^  Nor  are  the  injunctions  feeble ;  they 
ilrictlv  LAW,  and  not  mere  advice  and  recommendations,  ^*  Without 
no  man  shall  see  the  Lord ;"  and  thus  our  entrance  into  heaven. 
Mid  our  escape  from  perdition,  are  made  to  depend  upon  this  preparation 
of  mind.  To  all  this  is  added  possibility,  nay  certainty  of  attainment,  if 
we  use  the  appointed  means.  A  pagan  could  draw,  though  not  with  lines 
•0  perfect,  a  beau  ideal  of  virtue,  which  he  never  thought  attainable ; 
hot  the  **fuU  assurance  of  Jtope^^  is  given  by  the  religion  of  Christ  to 
al  who  are  seeking  the  moral  renovation  of  their  nature ;  because  '<  it 
ii  €rod  diat  worketh  in  us  to  will  and  to  do  of  his  good  pleasure." 

When  such  is  the  moral  tendency  of  Christianity,  how  obvious  is  its 
heneficial  tendency  both  as  to  the  individual  and  to  society!  From 
every  passion  which  wastes,  and  bums,  and  frets,  and  enfeebles  the 
spirit,  the  individual  is  set  free,  and  his  inward  peace  renders  his 
obedience  cheerful  and  voluntary ;  and  we  might  appeal  to  infidels  them- 
selves, whether,  if  the  moral  principles  of  the  Gospel  were  wrought  into 
the  hearts,  and  embodied  in  the  conduct  of  all  men,  the  world  would  not 
be  happy ; — whether,  if  governments  ruled,  and  subjects  obeyed  by  the 
laws  of  Christ ; — ^whether,  if  the  rules  of  strict  justice  which  are  enjoined 
■poo  us  regulated  all  the  transactions  of  men,  and  all  that  mercy  to  the 
diatnyied  which  we  arc  taught  to  feel  and  to  practise  came  into  opera. 
sioD ; — and  whether,  if  the  precepts  which  delineate  and  enforce  the 
duties  of  husbands,  wives,  masters,  servants,  parents,  children,  fully  and 
generally  governed  all  these  relations,  a  better  age  than  that  called 
golden  by  the  poets,  would  not  be  realized,  and  Virgil's 

Jam  redit  et  Virgo,  redeunt  Satumia  refpia, 
be  fiur  too  weak  to  express  the  mighty  change  t    Such  is  the  tendency 
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to  have  their  foundation  in  truths  is  opened,  and  ably  iHmtrated  by  Dr. 
Paley,  in  his  « Horse  Pauline,"  a  woris  whieh  will  wdl  repay  the 
peruaaL 

Much  of  the  collateral  bvidencb  of  the  truth  of  the  Scrqituiet 
generally,  and  of  Christianity  in  particular,  has  been  anticipated  in  the 
course  of  this  discussion,  and  need  not  again  be  resumed.  The  agree- 
ment of  the  final  revelation  of  the  will  of  Grod,  by  the  ministry  of  Chiist 
and  his  apostles,  with  former  authenticated  revelations,  has  been  pointed 
out ;  so  that  the  whole  constitutes  one  body  of  harmonious  doctrines, 
gradually  introduced,  and  at  length  fully  unfolded  and  confirmed.  The 
suitableness  of  the  Christian  revelation  to  the  state  of  the  world,  at  the 
time  of  its  communication,  follows  from  the  view  we  have  given  of  the 
necessity,  not  only  of  a  revelation  generally,  but  of  such  a  levelatioo  as 
the  mercy  of  God  has  vouchsafed  to  the  world  through  his  Son.  It  has 
also  been  shown,  that  its  historical  facts  accord  with  the  credible  hisCo* 
ries  and  traditions  of  the  same  time ;  that  monuments  remain  to  attest 
its  truth,  in  the  institutions  of  the  Christian  Church ;  and  that  adversa. 
ries  have  made  concessions  in  its  favour.  (4)  Our  fiirther  remarka  on 
this  subject,  though  many  other  interesting  particulars  might  be  embnoed, 
must  be  confined  to  two  particulars,  but  each  of  a  very  convincing  dia- 
racter.  The  first  is,  the  marvellous  difiusion  of  Christianity  in  the  three 
first  centuries ;  the  second  is,  the  actual  beneficial  efiect  produced,  and 
which  is  still  producing,  by  Christianity  upon  mankind. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  the  fact  to  be  accounted  for  is,  that  the  firrt 
preachers  of  the  Gospel,  though  unsupported  by  human  power,  and 
uncommended  by  philosophic  wisdom,  and  even  in  opposition  to  both, 
succeeded  in  efiecting  a  revolution  in  the  opinions  and  manners  of  a  great 
portion  of  the  civilized  world,  to  which  there  is  no  parallel  in  the  histoiy 
of  mankind.  (5)  '<  Though  aspersed  by  the  slander  of  the  malicious, 
and  exposed  to  the  sword  of  the  powerful,  in  a  short  period  of  time  they 
induced  multitudes  of  various  nations,  who  were  equally 


(4)  The  collateral  testimony  to  certain  facts  mentioned  in  Scripture,  hma 
coins,  medals,  and  ancient  marbles,  may  be  seen  well  applied  in  HoEMifi  liifr*- 
duetion  to  the  Study  of  the  Seripture$j  toI.  i,  p.  238. 

(5)  The  success  of  Mohammed,  though  sometimes  pushed  forward  as  a  panl- 
lei,  is,  in  fact,  both  as  to  the  means  employed  and  the  Bffect  produced,  a  poHbei 
contrast.  The  mearu  were  conquest  and  compulsion ;  the  effect  was  to  legalias 
and  sanctify,  so  to  speak,  the  natural  passions  of  men  for  plunder  and  seiuaal 
gratification  ;  and  it  surely  argues  either  a  very  frail  judgment,  or  a  criminal  dii 
position,  to  object,  that  a  contrast  so  marked  should  ever  hare  been  e:diiliited  m 
a  correspondence.  Men  were  persuaded,  when  they  were  not  forced,  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  Arabian  impostor  by  the  hope  of  plunder,  and  a  present  and  fybuB 
life  of  brutal  gratification.  Men  were  persuaded  to  join  the  apostles  by  Iho  evi 
Mnce  of  truth,  and  by  the  hope  of  future  spirilnal  bld«riogs,  bat  with  ths 
of  present  disgrace  and  suffering. 


bf  the  peenliaiity  of  their  inaimeTs,  and  the  diversity  of  their  language^ 
to  ibraake  the  religion  of  their  ancefltors.  The  comrerts  whom  they 
nade  deserted  oeremooies  and  institutions,  which  were  deftnded  hy  vigo- 
fiNia  authority,  sanctified  by  remote  age,  and  associated  with  the  most 
aSning  gratification  of  the  passions.'*  (Rett's  Sermons  at  the  Bamptm 
Leehirt.) 

After  their  death  the  same  doctrines  were  taught,  and  the  same  effects 
tcXkmedj  though  successive  and  grievous  persecutions  were  waged 
agaiDflC  all  who  professed  their  faith  in  Christ,  by  successive  emperors 
and  inferior  magistrates.  Tacitus,  about  A.  D.  62,  speaking  of  Chris- 
tia&ity  says,  "  This  pernicious  superstition,  though  checked  for  a  while, 
bioke  out  again,  and  spread  not  only  over  Judea,  but  reached  the  city 
of  Rome  also.  At  first  they  only  were  apprehended  who  confessed 
themselves  to  be  of  that  sect ;  afterward  a  vast  mvUilude  were  discover- 
ed, and  cruelly  punished."  Pliny,. the  governor  of  Pontus  and  Bithy- 
nia,  near  eighty  years  afler  the  death  of  Christ,  in  his  well-known  letter 
to  Trajan,  observes,  '<  The  contagion  of  this  superstition  has  not  only 
invaded  cities,  but  the  smaller  towns  also,  and  the  whole  country."  He 
too  of  the  idol  temples  having  been  ^  almost  forsaken"  To  the 
etSbd  the  Christian  fiUhers  speak.  About  A.  D.  140,  Justin  Mar- 
tyr  writes,  ^  There  is  not  a  nation,  Greek  or  Barbarian,  or  of  any  other 
name,  even  of  those  who  wander  in  tribes,  and  Uvc  in  tents,  among 
whom  prayers  and  thanksgivings  are  not  offered  to  the  Father  and  Crea- 
tor of  the  universe  in  the  name  of  the  crucified  Jesus."  In  A.  D.  190, 
Teitullian,  in  his  Apology,  appeals  to  the  Roman  governors — **  We  were 
but  of  yesterday,  and  we  have  filled  your  cities  and  towns ;  the  camp, 
the  senate,  and  the  forum."  In  A.  D.  220,  Origen  says,  <'  By  the  good 
pfovidence  of  Grod,  the  Christian  religion  has  so  flourished  and  increased, 
thai  it  is  now  preached  freely,  and  without  molestation."  These  repre- 
■entations.  Gibbon  contends,  are  exaggerations  on  both  sides,  produced 
by  the  fears  of  Pliny,  and  the  zeal  of  the  Christian  fathers.  But  even 
granting  some  degree  of  exaggeration  arising  not  designedly  from  warm 
feelings,  an  unquestionable  occurrence  proves  the  futility  of  the  cxcep- 
tioiis  taken  to  these  statements  by  the  elegant  but  infidel  historian.  The 
great  fact  is,  that  in  the  year  A.  D.  300,  Christianity  became  the  esta- 
hUsked  religion  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  paganism  was  abolished :  and 
it  follows  from  this  event,  that  the  religion  which  thus  became  triumph- 
ant after  unparalleled  trials  and  sufierings  must  have  established  itself, 
jMWiously  to  its  receiving  the  sanction  of  the  state,  in  the  belief  of  a 
greet  majority  of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  people  supposed 
to  be  contained  in  the  empire,  or  no  emperor  would  have  been  insane 
enough  to  make  the  attempt  to  change  the  religion  of  so  vast  a  state, 
oor,  had  he  made  it,  could  he  have  succeeded. 

The  success  of  Christianity  in  the  three  centuries  preceding  Cooitaii. 
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tioe»  haa  jttsdy  been  considered  as  in  no  imimpoitaitt  sense  wuraevimm, 
and  as  such,  an  illostrious  proof  of  its  DiTiniiy.  <*  The  obstacles  wfaiek 
opposed  the  fint  reception  of  Christianity  were  so  numerous  and  fbraiid»> 
hie,  and  the  human  instruments  employed  (or  its  difiusioa  so  appareotljr 
weak  and  insufficient,  that  a  comparison  between  them  will  not  ooljr 
tfhow  that  the  passions  and  opposition  of  man,  far  from  impeding  the 
Divine  designs,  may  ultimately  become  the  means  of  them>erfecf.aGCOiA- 
piishmcnty  but  will  fully  demonstrate  the  Di?ine  origto  of  Chriatiaiiitjr 
by  displaying  the  powerful  assistance  which  the  Almighty  supplied  far 
its  establishment."  (Rett's  Sermons.)  The  astonishing  success  of 
Christianity  under  such  circumstances,  and  at  so  early  a  period,  afibids 
a  strong  confirmation  to  the  truth  of  miracles^  because  it  implies  theis» 
as  no  other  means  can  be  conceived  by  which  an  attention  so  genenl 
should  have  been  excited  to  a  religion  which  was  not  only  without  the 
sanction  of  authority  and  rank,  but  opposed  by  both ;  the  scene  of  whose 
facts  lay  in  a  province  the  people  of  which  were  despised  ;  and  whose 
doctrines  held  out  nothing  but  spiritual  attainments.  By  the  effect  of 
miracles  during  the  lives  of  the  first  preachers,  [mblic  curiosity  was  ei- 
cited,  and  they  obtained  an  audience  which  they  could  not  otherwiw 
have  commanded.  This  power  of  working  miracles  was  transmitted  to 
their  successors,  and  continued  until  the  purposes  of  Infinite  Wisdom 
were  accomplished.  They  decreased  in  number  in  the  second  centiny, 
and  left  but  a  few  traces  at  the  close  of  the  third.  (6)  The  increase 
of  Christians  implied  even  more  than  miracles  ;  such  was  the  holy  cha- 
racter of  the  majority,  during  the  continuance  of  the  reproach  and  per- 
secutions wliich  followed  the  Christian  name ;  such  the  patience  with 
which  they  suffered,  and  the  fortitude  with  which  they  died ;  that  the 
influence  of  God  upon  their  hearts  is  as  manifest  in  the  new  and  hallow- 
ed character  which  distinguished  them,  and  the  meek,  forgiving,  and 
passive  virtues  which  they  exhibited,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  heatheDi 
OS  his  jpovxr  in  the  miracles  by  which  their  attention  was  first  drawn 
to  examine  that  truth  which  they  aflerward  believed  and  held  fret 
to  death. 

The  actual  effect  produced  by  this  new  religion  upon  society,  and 
which  it  is  still  producing,  is  another  point  in  the  collateral  evidence : 
for  Christianity  has  not  only  an  adaptation  for  improving  the  cottdition 

(6)  Attempts  have  been  made  to  deny  the  existence  of  miraculous  powers  m 
tho  ages  immediately  succeeding  that  of  the  apostles,  but  it  stands  on  ths 
unanimous  and  successive  testimony  of  the  fathers.  Gibbon,  on  this  subject,  bas 
borrowed  his  objections  from  *'  The  Free  Inquiry'*  of  Dr.  Middleton,  whoso  belief 
ia  Christianity  is  very  suspicious.  This  book  received  many  able  answers ;  bot 
ame  more  so  than  one  tfy  the  Rev.  John  Wesley.  It  is  a  triumph  to  truth  to 
gittle*  that  Dr.  Middleton  felt  himself  obliged  to  give  up  his  ground  bj  shiftiiig 
l^^vastioo. 
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of  society ;  its  excellence  is  not  only  to  be  argued  from  its  effects  stated 
CD  hypothetical  circumstances ;  but  it  has  actually  won  its  moral  victo- 
ries, and  in  all  ages  has  exhibited  its  trophies.  In  every  pagan  country 
where  it  has  prevailed,  it  has  abolished  idolatry  with  its  sanguinary  and 
poUoted  rites.  It  also  effected  this  mighty  revolution,  that  the  sanctions 
of  religion  should  no  longer  be  in  favour  of  the  worst  passions  and  prac 
ticesy  but  be  directed  against  them.  It  has  raised  the  standard  of  mo- 
raiUyy  and  by  that  means,  even  where  its  full  effects  have  not  been 
Mfieied  to  display  themselves,  has  insensibly  improved  the  manners  of 
atery  Christian  state :  what  heathen  nations  are,  in  point  of  morals,  is 
now  well  known ;  and  the  information  on  this  subject  which  for  several 
yoan  pest  has  been  increasing,  has  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  infidels  to 
w:gl&  the  superior  manners  of  either  China  or  Hindostan.  It  has  abolished 
mfandcide  and  human  sacrifices,  so  prevalent  among  ancient  and  modern 
heathens ;  put  an  end  to  polygamy  and  divorce ;  and,  by  the  institution 
of  marriage  in  an  indissoluble  bond,  has  given  birth  to  a  felicity  and 
sanctity  in  the  domestic  circle  which  it  never  before  knew.  It  has  ex- 
alted the  condition  and  character  of  tcomany  and  by  that  means  has 
hainaDized  man  ;  given  refinement  and  delicacy  to  society ;  and  created 
a  new  tmd  important  affection  in  the  human  breast-^he  love  of  woman 
fbunded  on  esteem ;  an  affection  generally  unknown  to  heathens  the 
moat  refined.  (7)  It  abolished  domestic  slavery  in  ancient  Europe ;  and 
from  its  principles  the  struggle  which  is  now  maintained  with  African 
slavery  draws  its  energy,  and  promises  a  triumph  as  complete.  It  has 
gi?ao  a  milder  character  to  tear,  and  taught  modem  nations  to  treat 
their  prisoners  with  humanity,  and  to  restore  them  by  exchange  to  their 
reapeetive  countries.  It  has  laid  the  ba^s  of  a  jurisprudence  more  just 
and  equal ;  given  civil  rights  to  subjects,  and  placed  restraints  on  abso. 
hrte  power ;  and  crowned  its  achievements  by  its  charity.  Hospitals, 
■dioolB,  and  many  other  institutions  for  the  aid  of  the  aged  and  the  poor, 
are  almost  exclusively  its  own  creations,  and  they  abound  most  where 
its  influence  is  most  powerful.  The  same  effects  to  this  day  arc  result- 
ing from  its  influence  in  those  heathen  countries  into  which  the  Gospel 
has  been  carried  bv  missionaries  sent  out  from  this  and  other  Christian 
states.  In  some  of  them  idolatry  has  been  renounced ;  infants,  and 
widows,  and  aged  persons  who  would  have  been  immolated  to  their  go<ls 
ivr  abandoned  by  their  crucltj',  have  been  preserved,  and  are  now  "  the 
living  to  praise  its  Divine  Author,  as  they  do  at  this  day"  In  other 
instances  the  light  is  prevaiUng  against  the  darkness ;  and  those  systems 
of  dark  and  sanguinary  superstition  which  have  stood  for  ages  only  to 
pollute  and  oppress,  without  any  symptom  of  decay,  now  betray  tlie 

(7)  Among  the  Greekt,  ths  edaeation  of  women  wae  ebiefly  confined  to 
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Stained  by  the  preaching  of  the  Goapel  of  Onl, 


and  nod  to  their  final  fall.  (8) 


CHAPTER  XX. 

MlSCKLLANEOUS  OBJECTIONS  AnSWBBXD. 

The  system  of  revealed  religion  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments, being  opposed  to  the  natural  corrupt  inclinations,  and  oAea  to 
the  actual  practice  of  men ;  laying  them  under  rules  to  which  diey  an 
averse ;  threatening  them  with  a  result  which  they  dread ;  holding  out 
to  them  no  pleasures  but  such  as  they  distaste,  and  no  advantages  but 
those  which  they  would  gladly  exchange  for  a  perpetual  life  of  sinfbl 
indulgence  on  earth ;  will  be  regarded  by  many  of  the  most  refleeting 
among  them  as  a  system  of  restraint ;  and  must  therefore  often  eieito 
either  direct  hostility,  or  a  disposition  to  encourage  and  admit  sugges- 
tions tending  to  weaken  its  authority.  It  may  be  added  that,  as  the 
Scnptures  cannot  be  known  without  careful  examination,  which  impliet 
a  serious  habit  not%  be  (bund  in  the  majority,  objecdons  have  ben 
often  raised  by  ingenious  men  in  great  ignorance  of  the  volume  itself 
against  which  they  are  directed ;  and  being  sometimes  urged  on  (he 
ground  of  some  popular  view  of  a  fact  or  doctrine,  they  have  been  re- 
ceived as  carelessly  as  they  were  uttered.  Philosophers  too  have  some- 
times constructed  hasty  theories  on  various  subjects,  which  have  either 
contradicted  or  been  thought  to  contradict  some  parts  of  the  Scriptores; 
and  the  array  of  science,  and  the  fascination  of  novelty,  have  eqnaDy 
deceived  and  misled  the  theorist  himself  and  his  disciples.  Since  die 
revival  of  letters,  and  in  countries  where  freedom  of  discussion  has  been 
allowed,  objectors  have  arisen,  and  numerous  attempts  have  been  made 
to  shake  the  faith  of  mankind.  That  specious  kind  of  infidelity  known 
by  the  name  of  <*  Deism,^*  made  its  appearance  in  Italy  and  France  about 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  England  eariy  in  the  seven- 
teenth. Under  this  appellation,  and  that  of  "  The  Rehgion  of  Nature," 
rjL  each  adapted  to  deceive  the  unwary,  the  attack  upon  Christianity  wis 
at  first  cautious,  and  accompanied  with  many  professions  of  regard  for 
its  manifold  excellencies.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury  was  Uie  fint 
who  in  this  country  advocated  this  system.  He  lays  down  five  prinmy 
articles  of  religion,  as  containing  every  thing  necessary  to  be  believed*, 
and  as  he  contends  they  are  all  discoverable  by  our  natural  facultiei^ 
they  supersede,  he  informs  us,  the  necessity  of  a  revelation.     Tliey 


(8)  For  an  ample  illuatration  of  the  actual  effects  of  Chriatianitj  upon  ■oeis^t 
Me  Bishop  Portbu8*8  Beneficial  Effects  of  Chrietianity^  and  Rtaic*s  HiHory  nftkt 
Bffeeta  of  Religion  on  Mankind. 
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— that  there  is  a  supreme  God — ^that  he  is  chiefly  to  be  worshipped — that 
piety  and  virtue  are  the  principal  part  of  his  worship— that  repentance 
expiates  offence — and  that  there  is  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punish* 
meiits.  l^e  iiistory  of  infidelity  from  this  time  is  a  strikingxomment 
upon  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  ^  But  evil  men  and  seducers  shall  wax  worse 
and  WQTse^  deceiving  and  being  deceived ;"  for,  in  the  progress  of  this 
deadly  error,  all  Lord  Herbert's  five  articles  of  natural  religion  have 
been  questioned  or  ^vcn  up  by  those  who  followed  him  in  his  funda- 
mental  principle,  <'  that  nothing  can  be  admitted  which  is  not  discover. 
able  by  our  natural  faculties."  Hobdes,  who  succeeded  next  in  this 
war&re  against  the  Bible,  if  he  acknowledges  that  there  is  a  God,  repre. 
sents  him  as  corporedlt  and  ourxluty  to  him  as  a  chimera,  the  civil 
magiitfrate  being  supremo  in  all  things  both  civil  and  sacred.  Shaftes- 
BUBT  insists  that  the  doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments  is  degrading 
to  the  understanding  and  detrimental  to  moral  virtue.  Hume  denies  the 
rdatioo  between  cause  and  effect,  and  thus  attempts  to  overthrow  the 
aigument  for  tlie  existence  of  God  from  the  frame  of  the  universe.  By 
others  the  worship  of  God,  which  Lord  Herbert  advocates,  has  been 
ngected  as  unreasonable,  because  ho  needs  not  our  praises,  and  is  not 
lo  be  turned  fix>m  his  purposes  by  otir  prayers.  As  all  law,  of  Divine 
authority^  is  on  this  system  renounced,  so  "  piety  and  virtue''  must  be 
aoderBtood  to  be  what  every  man  chooses  to  consider  them,  which 
wyM«"*g  to  their  annihilation ;  and  as  for  future  reward  and  punishment, 
philosof^y,  since  Lord  Herbert's  days,  has  discovered  that  the  soul  of 
man  is  material ;  or  rather,  being  a  mere  result  of  the  organization  of  the 
body,  that  it  dies  with  it.  The  great  principle  of  the  English  proto-infidel, 
''the  sufficiency  of  our  natural  fiicultics  to  form  a  rehgion  for  ourselves, 
and  lo  decide  upon  the  merits  of  revealed  truth,"  is,  however,  the  princi- 
pie  of  all ;  and  this  being  once  conceded,  the  instances  just  given  are 
JufficieDtly  in  proof  that  the  cable  is  shpped,  and  that  every  one  is  lefl 
to  take  his  course  wherever  the  winds  and  the  currents  may  impel  his 
niipffolgd,  uncharted,  and  uncompassed  bark.  This  grand  principle 
of  error,  between  which  and  absolute  Atheism  there  are  but  a  few  steps, 
has  been  largely  refuted  in  the  foregoing  pages,  and  the  claims  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  to  be  considered  as  a  revelation  from  God,  established 
fay  aiguments,  the  force  of  which  in  all  other  cases  is  felt,  and  acknow- 
ledgedy  and  acted  upon  even  by  unbelievers  themselves.  If  this  has  been 
done  satisfactorily,  the  objections  which  remain  arc  of  little  weight,  were 
they  even  less  capable  of  being  repelled ;  and  if  no  answer  can  be  found 
to  some  of  the  difficulties  which  may  be  urged,  this  circumstance  is  much 
more  in  accordance  with  the  truth  of  a  revelation,  than  it  would  be  with 
its  fidsehood.  *^  We  do  not  deny,"  says  an  excellent  writer  on  the  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  (Dr.  Oliiithvs  Grbooby,)  <<  that  the  scheme  of 
•evelation  has  its  difficuhies ;  for  if  the  things  of  nature  are  often  diffi. 
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cult  to  comprehend,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  sapemataral 
were  so  simple,  and  obvious,  and  suited  to  finite  capacities,  as  nefer  It 
startle  and  puzzle  us  at  all.     He  y^ho  denies  the  Bible  to  have 
from  God  because  of  these  difficulties,  may  for  exactly  the  same 
deny  that  the  world  was  formed  by  him." 

The  mere  cavils  of  infidel  writers  may  be  hastily  dismissed ;  die  moil 
plausible  objections  shall  be  considered  more  at  large.  As  to  the  Conau, 
few  of  them  could  have  been  urged  if  those  who  have  adduced  them  had 
consulted  the  works  of  commentators,  and  Biblical  critics,  writings  with 
which  it  is  evident  they  have  little  acquaintance ;  and  thus  they  haw 
Hhown  how  ill  disposed  they  have  been  to  become  fully  acquainted  with 
the  subjects  which  they  have  subjected  to  their  criticism.  To  this  nmj 
he  added  their  ignorance  of  the  idiom  of  the  Hebrew,  the  language  sf 
the  Old  Testament ;  their  inattention  to  the  ancient  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  countries  where  the  sacred  writers  lived,  to  occasional  erron 
in  the  transcription  of  numerous  co[)ics  which  may  be  rectified  by  colla- 
tion, and  to  the  different  readings,  which,  to  a  candid  criticism,  would 
generally  furnish  the  solution  of  the  difnculty. 

The  Bible  has  been  vehemently  assaulted,  because  it  represents  God 
as  giving  command  to  the  Israelites  to  exterminate  the  nations  of  Ca* 
naan ;  but  a  few  remarks  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  how  little  woghl 
there  is  in  the  charges  which,  on  this  account,  have  been  made  agUMi 
the  autiior  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  objection  cannot  be  argued  upoa 
the  mere  ground  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  Divine  justice  or  mercy  to  cut 
off  a  people  indiscriminately,  from  the  eldest  to  the  youngest,  since  this 
is  done  in  earthquakes,  pestilences,  &c.  Tlie  cholera  morbus,  whkk 
has  been  for  four  years  past  wasting  various  parts  of  Asia,  has  pmbablj 
destroyed  half  a  million  of  persons  of  all  ages.  The  character  of  the 
God  of  nature  is  not  therefore  contradicted  by  that  ascribed  to  the  Goi 
of  the  Bible.  The  whole  objection  resolves  itself  into  this  questioo: 
Was  it  consistent  with  the  character  of  God  to  employ  hunum  agenU  m 
this  work  of  destruction  ?  Who  can  prove  that  it  was  not  ?  No  ooe ; 
and  yet  here  lies  the  whole  stress  of  the  objection.  The  Jews  were  ooC 
rendered  more  cruel  by  their  being  so  commissioned ;  for  we  find  them 
much  more  merciful  in  their  institutions  than  other  ancient  nations;— 
nor  can  this  instance  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  exterminating  wars,  for 
there  was  in  the  case  a  special  commission  for  a  special  purpose,  aod 
by  that  it  was  limited.  Other  considerations  are  also  to  be  included 
The  sins  of  the  Canoanites  were  of  so  gross  a  nature,  that  it  was  neoeo- 
sary  to  mark  them  with  signal  punishments  for  the  benefit  of  surroood- 
ing  nations ;  the  employing  of  the  Israelites,  as  instruments  under  a 
special  and  publicly  proclaimed  commission,  connected  the  punishmeid 
more  visibly  with  the  ofiencc,  than  if  it  had  been  inflicted  by  the  amy 
»f  warring  elements,  while  the  Israelites  themselves  would  be 
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deeply  impressed  with  the  guilt  of  idolatry,  and  its  ever  accompanying 
polhited  and  sanguinary  rites ;  and  finally  the  Canaanites  had  been  long 
spared,  and  in  the  meantime  both  warned  by  partial  judgments,  and 
Tspxoved  by  the  remaining  adherents  of  the  patriarchal  religion  who 
resided  among  them. 

Thus  the  objection  rests  upon  no  foundation.  The  destruction  of  in- 
fiuits,  so  often  dwelt  upon,  takes  place  in  nature  and  providence ;  tlie 
objection  to  the  employment  of  human  agents,  arising  from  habits  of  in- 
htmanUy  being  thereby  induced,  assumes  what  is  false  in  fact ;  for  thim 
effisct  upon  the  Jews  was  prevented  by  the  circumstance  of  their  know- 
ing  that  they  acted  as  ministers  of  the  Divine  displeasure,  and  under 
his  commission ;  and  some  important  reasons  may  be  discovered  for 
executing  the  judgment  by  men,  and  especially  this,  that  it  might  exhibit 
the  evil  of  a  sanguinary  and  obscene  idolatry. 

That  law  in  Deuteronomy,  which  authorizes  parents,  the  father  and 
the  mother,  to  bring  <<  a  stubborn  and  rebellious  son,"  who  was  also  "  a 
glutton  and  a  drunkard,"  before  the  elders  of  the  city,  that,  if  guilty,  hn 
might  be  stoned,  has  been  called  inhuman  and  brutal.  In  point  of  fact, 
It  waSy  however,  a  merciful  regulation.  In  almost  all  ancient  nations, 
parentB  had  the  power  of  taking  away  the  lives  of  their  children.  This 
was  a  branch  of  the  old  patriarchal  authority  which  did  not  all  at  once 
mei^  mto  the  kingly  governments  which  were  afterward  established. 
Tliere  is  reason  therefore  to  believe  that  it  was  possessed  by  the  heads 
of  fiunilies  among  the  Israelites,  and  that  this  was  the  ftrst  attempt  to 
control  it,  by  obliging  the  crimes  alleged  against  their  children  to  bo 
proved  before  regular  magistrates,  and  thus  preventing  the  effects  of 
mbridled  passions. 

Tlie  intentional  ofiering  of  Isaac  by  Abraham  has  also  had  its  share 
of  censure.  The  answer  is,  1.  That  Abraham,  who  was  in  the  habit 
of  sensible  commmunication  with  God,  could  have  no  doubt  of  the  Divine 
eommand,  and  of  the  right  of  God  to  take  away  the  life  he  had  given. 
3.  That  he  proceeded  to  execute  the  command  of  God,  in  faith,  as  the 
Apostle  Paul  has  stated,  that  God  would  raise  his  son  from  the  dead. 
The  whole  transaction  was  extraordinary,  and  cannot  therefore  be 
judged  by  common  rules ;  and  it  could  only  be  fairly  objected  to,  if  ii 
.  bed  been  so  stated  as  to  encourage  human  sacrifices.  Here,  however, 
are  sufficient  guards ;  an  indubitable  Divine  command  wns  given ;  the 
sacrifice  was  prevented  by  the  same  autliority ;  and  the  history  stands 
in  a  book  which  represents  human  sacrifices  as  an  abomination  to  God. 

Indelicacy  and  immodesty  have  been  charged  upon  some  parts  of  the 
Scriptures.  This  objection  has  something  in  it  which  indicates  malig- 
nityy  rather  than  an  honest  and  principled  exception :  for  in  no  instance 
STO  soy  statements  made  in  order  to  incite  impurity;  and  nothing, 
throughout  the  whole  Scripture,  is  nsprescnted  as  more  oftcnsive  to  God. 
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or  as  more  certainly  excluding  perBons  from  the  kiogdom  €s€  hfttam, 
tbwi  the  unlawful  gratification  of  the  senses.  It  is  also  to  be  noted,  tte 
amny  of  the  passages  ohjected  to  are  in  the  lawi  and  prokibiiiomt  ^ 
both  Testaments,  and  as  well  might  the  statute  and  conomoo  law  of  thii 
country  be  the  subject  of  reprehension,  and  be  held  up  as  tendiBg  It 
encourage  vices  of  various  kinds,  because  they  must,  with  more  or  km 
(if  circumstantiality,  describe  them.  We  are  &rther  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  simplicity  of  manners  and  language  in  eariy  times.  We 
observe,  even  among  the  peasantry  of  modem  states,  a  language,  on 
the  subjects  referred  to,  which  is  more  direct,  and  what  refined  socie^ 
would  call  gross ;  but  greater  real  indeUcacy  does  not  neceasanly  fel- 
low. Countries  and  classes  of  people  might  be  pointed  out,  where  the 
language  which  expresses  sensual  indulgence  has  more  of  caution  and 
of  periphrasis,  while  the  known  facts  show  that  thoir  morals  are  ei- 
ccedingly  polluted. 

Several  objections  which  have  been  raised  against  characters  aid 
transactions  in  the  books  of  Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings,  are  dissipated 
by  the  single  consideration,  that  where  they  are  obviously  immoral  or 
unjustifiable  they  are  never  approved ;  and  are  merely  stated  as  ftcts  of 
history.  The  conduct  of  Ehud,  of  Samson,  and  of  Jephthah,  may  be 
given  as  instances. 

The  advice  of  David,  when  on  his  death  bed,  respecting  Joab  and 
Shimei,  has  been  attributed  to  his  private  resentment.  This  is  not  tbe 
fact.  He  spoke  in  his  character  of  king  and  magistrate,  and  gave  his 
advice  on  public  grounds,  as  committing  the  kingdom  to  his  son. 

The  conduct  of  David  also  toward  the  Ammonites,  in  putting  then 
^  under  saws  and  harrows  of  iron,^^  has  been  the  subject  of  severe  tai- 
madversion.  But  the  expression  means  no  more  than  that  he  employed 
them  in  laborious  works,  as  sawing,  making  iron  harratPSj  hewing  wood, 
and  making  bricks,  the  Hebrew  prefix  signifying  to  as  well  as  awlr. 
^  He  put  them  to  saws  and  harrows  of  iron  (some  render  it  inm  mmei>) 
a$id  to  axes  of  iron,  and  made  them  to  pass  through  the  brick  Inbi." 

With  respect  to  the  imprecations  found  in  many  parts  of  Scripture, 
and  which  have  been  represented  as  expressions  of  revenge  and  mafioe, 
it  has  been  oflen  and  satisfactorily  observed,  that  they  are  predicdoos 
and  not  anathemas,  the  imperative  mood  being  put  for  the  fiiture  tensr^ 
according  to  the^  Hebrew  idiom. 

These  have  been  adduced  as  specimens  of  the  objections  urged  by 
infidel  writers  against  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  ease  with  ivhich  they 
may  be  met.  For  others  of  a  similar  kind,  and  for  answers  to  objec- 
tions founded  upon  supposed  contradictions  between  different  poasagei 
of  Scripture,   reference   must   be  made  to  commentators.  (9^    With 

(9)  See  alio  a  eopioiu  ooUection  of  these  supposed  contradictions,  with  j 
ekras  explanations,  in  the  Appendix  to  vol.  u  of  HoaJiB*B  IntrodofltioB,  dr« 
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nMipecttoallof  them,  it  has  been  well  observed,  <<  that  a  little  skill  in  the 
original  languages  of  the  Scriptures,  their  idioms  and  properties,  ond  in 
the  times,  occasions,  and  scope  of  the  several  books,  as  well  as  in  the 
antiquities  and  customs  of  those  countries  which  were  the  scenes  of  the 
transactions  recorded,  will  always  clear  the  main  difficulties." 

To  some  other  objections  of  a  philosophical  kind,  as  being  of  a  more 
imposing  aspect,  the  answers  may  be  more  extended. 

Between  natural  philosophy  and  revelation — the  book  of  nature  and 
the  book  of  God — it  has  been  a  favourite  practice  with  unbeUevers  to 
ioMitute  a  contrast,  and  to  set  the  plainness  and  uncontradictory  charac 
ter  of  the  one  against  the  mysteries  and  difficulties  of  the  other.  The 
common  ground  on  which  all  such  objections  rest,  is  an  unwillingness 
to  admit  as  truth,  and  to  receive  as  established  and  authorized  doctrine, 
what  is  incomprehensible.  They  contend,  that  if  a  revelation  has  been 
made,  there  can  be  no  mystery  in  it,  for  that  is  a  contradiction ;  and 
that  if  mysteries,  that  is,  things  incomprehensible,  are  held  to  be  d  part 
of  it,  this  is  fatal  to  its  claims  as  a  revelation.  The  sophism  is  easily 
answered.  Many  doctrines,  many  duties,  are  comprehensible  enough ; 
no  mystery  at  all  is  involved  in  them ;  and  as  to  incomprehensible  sub- 
*ect8y  nothing  is  more  undoubted,  as  wc  have  already  shown,  than  that 
a  fact  may  be  the  subject  of  revelation,  as  that  God  is  eternal  and  om* 
oipvesent,  and  still  remain  mysterious  and  incomprehensible.  The  &ct 
kaelf  18  not  hidden,  or  expressed  in  language  or  symbol  so  equivocal  as 
to  throw  the  meaning  into  difficulty,  the  only  sense  in  which  the  argu- 
ment could  be  valid.  As  a  fact,  it  is  clearly  revealed  that  these  are 
attributes  of  the  Divine  Nature  ;  but  both,  notwithstanding  that  clear  and 
indulHtable  revelation,  are  still  incomprehensible.  It  is  not  revealed 
HOW  Grod  is  eternal  and  omnipresent,  nor  is  such  a  revelation  pretended ; 
but  it  is  revealed  that  He  is  so — not  how  a  trinity  of  persons  exists 
in  miity  of  essence ;  but  that  svch  is  the  mode  of  the  Divine  existence. 
If  however  men  hesitate  to  admit  incomprehensible  subjects  as  matters 
of  faith,  they  cannot  be  permitted  to  fly  for  relief  from  revelation  to 
pliik)0ophy,  and  much  less  to  set  up  its  superior  claims,  as  to  clearness 
of  manifestation,  to  the  Holy  Scriptures.  There  too  it  will  be  seen, 
that  mystery  and  revelation  go  inseparably  together ;  that  he  who  will 
not  admit  the  mystery  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  the  revelation ;  and 
that  he  who  takes  the  revelation  of  facts,  embraces  at  the  same  time  the 
mystery  of  their  causes.  The  facts,  for  instance,  of  the  attraction  of 
graritation,  pf  cohesion,  of  electricity,  of  magnetism,  of  congelation, 
of  thawing,  <^  evaporation,  arc  all  admitted.  The  experimental  and 
inductive  philosophy  of  modem  times,  has  made  many  revelations  of  the 
rdatiom  and  in  some  instances  of  the  proximate  causes  of  these  pheno- 
mena ;  hut  the  real  causes  are  all  confessedly  hidden.     With  respect 

to  mechamcs,  says  a  writer  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  philosophical 
Vol.1  16 
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•tudies,  (Dr.  Gregory's  Letters  on  the  Christian  Behgian^  ^  this 
18  conversant  about  jfbrce,  matter^  time^  motion^  space ;  each  of  these  hoi 
occasioned  the  nK>8t  elaborate  disquisitions,  and  the  most  violent  dii^xittt 
Let  it  be  asked,  What  is  force  ?  If  the  answerer  be  candid,  his  repif 
will  be,  <  I  cannot  tell  so  as  to  satisfy  every  inquirer,  or  so  as  to  eotar 
into  the  essence  of  the  thing.'  Again,  What  is  matter  ?  *  I  cannot  tdL' 
What  is  motion  ?  *  I  cannot  tell ;' "  and  so  of  the  rest.  **  TTie  feet  of  the 
communication  of  motion  from  one  body  to  another,  is  as  inexplicahfe 
as  the  communication  of  Divine  influences.  How,  then,  can  the  fbimer 
be  admitted  with  any  face,  while  the  latter  is  denied  solely  on  the  ground 
of  its  incomprehensibility? 

**  But  perhaps  I  may  be  told,  that  although  things  which  are  inooii^ 
prehensible  occur  in  our  physical  and  mixed  inquiries,  they  have  M 
place  in  '  pure  mathematics,  where  all  is  not  only  demonstrable,  but  in- 
telligible.'  This,  again,  is  an  assertion  which  I  cannot  admit ;  and  fiir 
the  denial  of  which  I  shall  beg  leave  to  produce  my  reasons,  as  tbii 
will,  I  apprehend,  make  still  more  in  favour  of  my  general  argument 
Now,  here  it  is  known,  geometricians  can  demonstrate  that  there  are 
curves  which  approach  continually  to  some  fixed  right  line,  without  tlia 
possibility  of  ever  meeting  it.  Such,  for  example,  are  hyperbofaMb 
which  continually  approach  toward  their  asymptotes,  but  cannot  posn- 
bly  meet  them,  unless  an  assignable  finite  space  can  become  equal  to 
nothing.  Such,  again,  arc  conchoids,  which  continually  approach  to 
their  directrices,  yet  can  never  meet  them,  unless  a  certain  point  can 
be  both  beyond  and  in  contact  with  a  given  line  at  tlie  same  moment 
Mathematicians  can  also  demonstrate  that  a  space  infinite  in  one  seusd, 
may,  by  its  rotation,  generate  a  solid  o^  finite  capacity ;  as  is  the  case 
with  the  solid  formed  by  the  rotation  of  a  logarithmic  curve  of  infinite 
length  upon  its  axis,  or  that  formed  by  tlie  rotation  of  an  Apollooiaa 
hyperbola  upon  its  asymptote.  Tliey  can  also  show  in  numerous  in* 
stances,  that  a  variable  space  shall  bo  continually  augmenting,  and  yet 
never  become  equal  to  a  certain  finite  quantity ;  and  they  frequently 
make  transformations  with  great  facility  and  neatness,  by  means  of  ex- 
pressions to  which  no  definite  ideas  can  be  attached.  Can  we,  for 
example,  obtain  any  clear  comprehension,  or  indeed  any  notion  at  alli 
of  the  value  of  a  power  whose  exponent  is  an  acknotrledged  iniaginaiy 
quantity*  as  r  J — 1  ?  Can  wo,  in  like  manner,  obtfiin  any  distinct  idea 
of  a  scries  constituted  of  an  infinite  numl)cr  of  terms  ?  In  each  case 
the  answer,  I  am  convinced,  must  be  in  the  negative.  Yet  the  science, 
in  which  these  and  numerous  other  incomprehcnsibles  occur,  is  calM 
Maihesis,  the  nis(;irLiNE,  because  of  its  incomparable  supcrioritv  to 
other  studies  in  evidence  and  certainty,  and,  thon^fore,  its  singular  adap- 
tation to  discipline  the  mind.  How  does  it  happen,  now,  that  when  tha 
investigation  is  bent  toward  objects  which  camiot  be  compiehended,  tha 
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miiid  arrives  at  that  in  which  it  acquiesces  as  certainly^  and  res(s  satis- 
fied t  It  is  not,  manifestly,  because  we  have  a  distinct  perception  of  the 
mUure  of  the  objects  of  the  inquiry ;  (for  that  is  precluded  by  the  sup- 
position, and,  indeed,  by  the  preceding  statement,)  but  because  we  haxm 
ffich  a  distinct  perception  of  the  relation  which  those  objects  bear  one 
toward  another,  and  can  assign  positively,  without  danger  of  error,  the 
esact  relation,  as  to  identity  or  diversity,  of  the  quantities  before  us,  at 
every  step  of  the  process." 

Modem  astronomy  has  displayed  the  immense  extent  of  the  universe 
and  by  analogical  reasoning  has  made  it. probable,  at  least,  that  the 
l^anets  of  our  and  of  other  systems  may  be  inhabited  by  rational  and  moral 
beings  like  ourselves ;  and  from  these  premises  infidel  philosophy  has 
aigued  with  apparent  humility  for  the  insignificance  of  the  human  race, 
end  the  improbability  of  supposing  that  a  Divine  person  should  have  been 
eent  into  this  world  for  its  instruction  and  salvation,  when,  in  comparison 
with  the  solar  system,  it  is  but  a  point,  and  that  system  itself,  in  comparison 
of  the  universe,  may  be  nothing  more. 

Plausible  as  this  may  appear,  nothing  can  have  less  weight,  even  if 
only  the  philosophy  and  not  the  theolog}'  of  the  case  be  taken  into  con- 
mferation.  The  intention  with  which  man  is  thus  compared  with  the 
uniTerse  is  to  prove  his  insignificance ;  and  the  comparison  must  be 
made  either  between  man  and  the  vastness  of  planetary  and  stellar  matter, 
or  between  the  number  of  mankind,  and  the  twmber  of  supposed  planet. 
•ly  inhabitants.  If  the  former,  we  may  reply  with  Dr.  Beattie,  "  Great 
extent  is  a  thing  so  striking  to  our  imagination,  that  sometimes,  in  the 
moment  of  forgetfulness,  we  are  apt  to  think  nothing  can  be  import- 
ant Imf  what  is  of  vast  corporeal  magnitude.  And  yet,  even  to  oar 
apprehension,  when  we  are  willing  to  be  rational,  how  much  more  sublime 
and  more  interesting  an  object  is  a  mind  like  that  of  Newton,  than  the 
unwieldy  force  and  brutal  stupidity  of  such  a  monster  as  the  poets  describe 
Polyphemus  ?  Who,  that  had  it  in  his  power,  would  scruple  to  destroy  a 
whale  in  order  to  save  a  child  ?  Nny,  when  compared  with  the  happiness 
of  one  immortal  mind,  the  greatest  imaginable  accumulation  of  inanimate 
substance  must  appear  an  insignificant  thing.  '  If  we  consider,'  says 
Bentley,  *  the  dignity  of  an  intelligent  being,  and  put  that  in  the  scale 
against  brute  and  inanimate  matter,  we  may  affirm,  without  overvaluing 
human  nature,  that  the  soul  of  one  virtuous  man  is  of  greater  worth  and 
excellency,  than  the  sun  and  his  planets,  and  all  the  stars  in  the  world.' 
Let  us  not  then  make  bulk  the  standard  of  value;  or  judge  of  the  importp* 
ance  of  man  from  the  weight  of  his  body,  or  from  the  size  or  situation 
of  the  planet  that  is  now  his  place  of  abode." 

To  tho  same  effect  an  ingenious  and  acute  writer  remarks  upon  a 
In  Saussure,  (  Voyages  dans  les  Alpes,)  who  speaks  of  men  in  the 
of  the  modem  philosophy,  as  <*  the  little  beia*8  which  crawl  upon 
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the  surface  of  the  earth,"  and  as  shrinking  into  nothing  both  wmto**  sptm 
and  lime,"  in  comparison  with  the  vast  mountains  and  ^  the  greal  iepodHi 
of  nature."    <<  If,"  says  Mr.  Granville  Penn,  {Cknnpartttive  JEgtim^e  ^ 
*he  Mineral  and  Mosaic  Geologies^)  "  there  is  any  sense  or  virtue  in  thii 
reflection,  it  must  conast  in  duly  estimating  the  relaihe  importamce  d 
the  two  magnitudes  and  durations,  and  in  concluding  logically,  the  ooni- 
parative  insignificancy  of  the  tmaller.     And  it  will  then  necessarily  foUov; 
that  the  insignificancy  of  the  smaller  would  lessen,  in  the  same  propoflui 
in  which  it  might  increase  in  bulk.     If  the  httle  heings  therefore  wen 
to  be  magnified  in  the  proportions  of  2,  3,  4,  &c,  their  insignificanqrf 
relatively  to  the  great  features  of  the  globe,  would  necessarily  <<imwiMh 
in  the  same  ratio.     The  smaller  the  disproportion  between  the  man  and 
the  mountain,  the  less  would  be  the  relative  insignificance  of  the  former; 
and  although  the  i]).crea&e  of  magnitude  in  the  smaller  object  be  ever  m 
inconsiderable,  yet  if  it  is  positive  and  real,  its  dignity  must  be  proportioo* 
jately  increased  in  the  true  nature  of  things :  the  bigger  the  being  liiat 
crawls  upon  the  surface  of  this  globe,  the  less  absurd  would  be  the  fUfK 
position  that  he  is  the  final  object  of  this  terrestrial  creation.     The  Jridi 
gianty  therefore,  whose  altitude  exceeded  the  measure  of  eigkL  feet, 
would  exceed  in  relative  dignity,  by  the  same  proportion.  Bacon  and 
Newton,  whose  height  did  not  attain  to  six  feet.     If  this  is  noMaw* 
then  must  that  also  be  nonsense  from  which  it  is  the  genuine  concluaon : 
viz.  that  the  material  magnitudes  of  the  little  beings,  or  their  dura^ 
upon  the  earth  on  which  they  ^crazcl,^  determines,  in   any  manner, 
their  importance,  in  the  creation,  relatively  to  the  prinK>rdial  naountiios 
which  arise  above  it,  or  to  the  extent  of  the  regions  which  noay  be  sar- 
veyed  from  their  summits.     For  if  the  same  physically  small  beings  pos- 
sess another  magnUudCy  which  can  be  brought  to  another  and  a  diflerent 
scale  of  computation  from  that  of  physical  or  material  magnitude ;  a  sak 
infinitely  surpassing  in  importance  the  greatest  measures  of  that  magnitude; 
then  there  will  be  nothing  astonishing  or  irrational  in  the  suppositkA 
that  the  highest  mountains,  and  the  widest  regions,  and  the  entire  syiten 
to  which  they  pertain,  may  be  subservient  to  the  ends  of  those  beiogs? 
and  to  that  other  system  to  whicli  they  pertain  ;  which  latter  will  thus 
be  found  superior  in  importance  to  the  former.     Such  a  scale  is  that,  br 
which  the  intelligent^  moral,  and  immortal  nature  of  man  is  to  be  measufMl. 
and  which  the  sacred  historian  calls,  a  formation  '  after  the  image  sad 
Ukeness  of  God  ;'  a  scale  so  little  taken  into  the  contemplation  of  the 
science  of  mere  physics.     As  soon,  however,  as  that  moral  scale  of 
magnitude  once  supersedes  the  physical  scale  in  the  apprehension  of  the 
mind ;  as  soon  as  the  mind  perceives,  that  the  duration  of  that  intelligent 
moral  nature  infinitely  exceeds  the  vastest  *■  epocha  of  nature^  which  the 
imagination  of  the  mineral  geology  can  represent  to  itself,  and  that, 
though  the  physical  nature  of  man  is  limited  to  a  very  small  menauieof 
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tiine,  yet  his  moral  nature  is  unlimited  in  time,  and  will  outlast  all  the 
mountains  of  the  globe ;  it  then  perceives,  at  the  same  moment,  the 
counterfeit  quality  of  the  rcfleetion,  which  at  first  appeared  so  sublime 
and  so  humble,  so  profound  and  so  devout.  The  sublimity  and  humility 
betray  themselves  to  be  the  disparagement  and  degradation  of  our  nature ; 
the  profundity  is  found  to  be  mere  surface,  and  the  devotion  to  be  a  < 
retrocession  from  the  light  of  revelation." 

If  the  comparison  of  man  with  mere  material  magnitude  will  not  thbn 
•opport  this  eflbrt  to  effect  his  degradation,  and  to  shame  him  out  of  his 
trust  in  the  loving  kindness  of  his  God ;  if  the  comparison  be  made 
between  things  which  have  no  relations  in  common,  and  is  therefore 
absurd ;  as  little  will  it  serve  this  unnatural  attempt  to  prostrate  man  to 
an  insect  rank,  and  to  inspire  him  with  reptile  feelmgs,  to  conclude  his 
insignificance  from  the  number  of  other  beings.  For  it  is  plain  that  their 
number  alters  not  his  real  character ;  he  is  still  immortal,  though  myriads 
beside  him  are  immortal,  and  still  he  has  his  deep  capacity  of  pleasure 
and  of  pain.  Unless,  therefore,  it  could  be  proved  that  the  care  of  God 
for  each  must  be  diminished  as  the  number  of  his  creatures  is  increased ; 
there  is,  as  Mr.  Penn  has  stated  it,  neither  "  sense  nor  virtue"  in  such 
reflections  upon  the  littleness  of  man ;  and  they  imply,  indeed,  a  base 
and  an  unworthy  reflection  upon  the  supreme  Creator  himself,  as  though 
be  could  not  bestow  upon  all  the  beings  he  has  made  a  care  and  a  love 
adequate  to  their  circumstances.  What  man  is  with  respect  to  God,  can 
only  be  collected  from  the  Divine  procedures  toward  him ;  and  these 
axe  sufficient  to  excite  the  devout  exclamations  of  the  psalmist,  '<  What 
•t  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  or  the  son  of  man  that  rnoir 
TBUTEST  him  f^  Tliat  he  has  not  only  been  made  by  God,  but  that  he 
18  governed  by  his  providence,  none  but  Atheists  will  deny ;  but  any 
argument  drawn  from  such  premises  as  the  above  would  conclude  as 
forcibly  against  providence,  as  it  can  be  made  to  conclude  against 
redemption.  "  Our  Saviour,"  says  Dr.  Beattie,  <'  as  if  to  obviate 
objections  of  this  nature,  expresses  most  emphatically  the  superintending 
oare  of  Providence,  when  he  teaches  that  it  is  God  who  adorns  the  grass 
of  the  field,  that  without  him  a  sparrow  falls  not  on  the  ground,  and  that 
even  the  hairs  of  our  head  are  numbered.  Yet  this  is  no  exaggeration ; 
but  must,  if  God  is  omniscient  and  almighty,  be  literally  true.  By  a 
irtupendous  exuberance  of  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  production,  and 
by  an  apparatus  still  more  stupendous  (if  that  were  possible)  for  the  dis. 
tribution  of  light  and  heat,  he  supplies  the  means  of  life  and  comfort  to 
the  short-lived  inhabitants  of  this  globe.  Can  it  then  appear  incredible ; 
nay,  does  not  tiiis  consideration  render  it  in  the  highest  degree  probable, 
that  he  has  also  prepared  the  means  of  eternal  happiness  for  beings^ 
whom  he  has  formed  for  eternal  duration,  whom  he  has  endowed  with 
fomyhK»a  80  noble  as  thoae  of  the  human  aouL  and  for  whose  accommo 
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datioD  chiefly,  during  their  present  $^nte  of  trial,  he  has  provided  all  die 
magnificence  of  tiiis  suhhinur y  world  ?" 

There  is,  however,  another  consideration,  which  gives  a  sublime  ani 
overwhelming  grandeur  to  the  Scripture  view  of  the  redempdoo  of  tlie 
race  of  man,  and  of  which,  for  the  want  of  acquaintance  with  our  sacred 
.  writings,  infidel  philosophers  appear  never  to  have  entertained  the  leait« 
conception.  It  is  the  moral  connection  of  this. world  with  the  iHiok 
universe  of  intelligent  creatures  ;  and  the  "  intention"  there  was  ia  tlw 
Divine  mind  40  convey  to  other  beings,  by  the  history  and  great  remdii 
of  his  moral  government  over  one  branch  of  his  universal  family,  a  view 
of  his  own  perfections  ;  of  the  duties  and  dangers  of  created  and  finife 
beings ;  of  transgression  and  holiness,  in  their  principles  and  in  thdr 
effects ;  by  a  course  of  action  so  much  more  influential  thaii  abstract 
truth.  Intimations  of  diis  great  and  impressive  view  are  found  in  variow 
passages  of  the  New  Testament,  and  it  opens  a  scene  of  inconceivaUe 
moral  magnificence — ^  To  the  intent^  thai  to  the  principalilies  and  powers 
in  heavenly  places  might  he  known  by  the  Church  the  manifold  wisdom 
of  God.''  (1) 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  Mosaic  chronology,  that  it  fixes  the  era 
of  creation  only  about  four  thousand  years  earlier  than  the  Chrialiin 
era ;  and  against  this,  evidence  has  been  brought  from  two  sources— 
the  chronology  of  certain  ancient  nations,  and  tlie  structure  of  the 
earth. 

Tlie  objections  drawn  from  the  former  of  these  sources  have  of  late 
rapidly  weakened,  and  are  in  fact  given  up  by  many  whose  deferoice 
to  the  authority  of  Scripture  is  very  slight,  though  but  a  few  years  ago 
nothing  was  more  confidently  urged  by  skeptical  writers  than  the  refu- 
tation of  Moses  by  the  Chinese,  Hindoo,  and  Egyptian  chronok)gie8, 
founded,  as  it  was  then  stated,  on  very  ancient  astronomical  observatiooi 

(1)  "  In  this  our  first  period  of  existence,  our  eye  cannot  penetrate  bejond  tbe 
present  scene,  and  the  human  race  appears  one  great  and  separate  coiniiiiiDityt 
bnt  with  other  worlds,  and  other  communities,  we  probablj  maj,  and  everjargii> 
ment  for  the  truth  of  our  religion  gives  us  reason  to  think  that  we  shall,  be  con- 
nected hereafter.  And  if  by  our  behaviour  we  may,  oven  while  here,  as  our  Lord 
positively  affirms,  heighten  in  some  degree  the  felicity  of  angels,  our  salvatinn 
may  hereafter  be  a  matter  of  importance,  not  to  us  only,  but  to  many  other  ordeis 
of  immortal  beings.  They,  it  is  true,  will  not  suffer  for  our  guilt,  nor  be  rewarded 
for  our  obedience.  But  it  is  not  absurd  to  imagine,  that  our  fall  and  recovery  may 
be  useful  to  them  as  an  example ;  and  that  the  Divine  grace  manifested  in  our 
redemption  may  raise  their  adoration  and  gratitude  into  higher  raptures,  and 
quicken  their  ardour  to  inquire  with  ever  new  delight,  ink)  the  dispensations  of 
infinite  wisdom.  This  is  not  mere  conjecture.  It  derives  plausibility  from  many 
analogies  in  nature,  as  well  as  from  Holy  Writ,  which  represents  the  mystery  of 
our  redemption  as  an  object  of  curiosity  to  superior  beings,  and  dur  repentance  as 
an  occasion  of  their  joy.**  (Dr.  Bbattik's  Evid^ncea  of  the  Christian  Religism 
8ee  also  De.  Cuauikes's  Discntrset  on  the  Modem  Astronomy,) 
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inreaenrod  to  the  present  day.  It  is  however  now  clearly  proved,  that 
the  astronomical  tables,  from  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  assign  a 
prodigious  antiquity  to  the  Hindoos,  have  been  calculated  backward ; 
(Cuvier's  Theory  of  the  Earth ;)  and  among  the  Chinese  the  earliest 
■itronomical  observation  that  appears  to  rest  upon  good  grounds,  is  now 
^  fixond  to  be  one  made  not  more  than  two  tliousand  nine  hundred  yearn 
ago.  (Cuvier's  Theory  of  the  Earth,)  As  for  the  conclusion  drawn 
fiom  the  supposed  zodiacs  in  the  temples  of  Esnch  and  Dendara  in 
Egypt,  it  is  now  strongly  doubted  whether^  the  figures  rc[) resented  upon 
them  are  astronomical  or  mythological,  that  is,  whether  they  are  zodiacs 
at  all.  Their  astronomical  character  is  strongly  denied  by  Dr.  Richard- 
■QD,  a  late  traveller,  who  examined  them  with  great  care ;  and  who 
gives  large  reasons  for  his  opniion.  Even  if  the  astronomical  character 
of  theso  assumed  zodiacs  be  allowed,  they  are  found  to  prove  nothing. 
M*  Btot,  an  eminent  French  mathematician,  has  recently  fixed  the  date 
i>r  the  oldest  of  them  at  only  seven  hundred  and  sixteen  years  before 
Chiist. 

Against  the  excessive  antiquity  assigned  to  some  ancient  states,  or 
daimod  by  them,  the  science  of  geology  has  at  length  entered  its  pro- 
test ;  and  though,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  has  originated  chrono- 
logical  objections  to  the  Mosaic  date  of  the  creation,  on  the  origin  of 
aatioDS  it  has  made  a  full  concession  to  the  history  of  the  Scriptures. 
Cuvier  observes — "  By  a  careful  investigation  of  what  has  taken  place 
oa  the  surface  of  the  globe  since  it  has  been  laid  dry  fur  tlic  last  time, 
and  its  continents  have  assumed  their  present  form,  at  least  in  such  parts 
as  are  somewhat  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  it  may  be  clcarlv 
seen  that  this  revolution,  and  consequently  the  establishment  of  our 
exiating  societies,  could  not  have  been  very  ancient."  (Theory  of  the 
EartJL)  D'Aubuisson  remarks,  "  that  the  soils  of  all  the  plains  were 
deposited  in  the  bosom  of  a  tranquil  water ;  that  their  actual  order  is 
only  to  be  dated  from  the  retreat  of  that  water ;  and  that  the  date  of 
that  period  is  not  very  ancient."  {Traite  dc  Geognosk.)  *<Dolomieu, 
Saussure,  Dc  Luc,  and  the  most  distinguished  naturalists  of  tlic  age, 
have  coincided  in  this  conclusion,  to  which  they  have  been  led  by  the 
evidence  of  various  monuments  and  natural,  chronometers  which  the 
earth  exhibits ;  and  which  remain  perpetual  vouchers  for  the  veracity 
of  the  Mosaic  chronolog}',  with  respect  to  the  epocha  of  the  revolution 
which  the  Mosaical  histor\'  relates."  (2) 

(21)  pKifN*8  Comparative  Estimate,  ^e.  Professor  Jamieson,  in  his  Mineralo- 
fioat  lUiutrations  of  Cuvier*s  Theory,  observes,  **  The  front  of  Salisbury  Craigi 
nMtf  Edinburgh,  affords  a  fine  example  of  the  natural  chronometer,  described  In 
the  text.  The  acclivity  is  covered  with  loose  masses  that  have  fallen  from  the 
bin  iteelf ;  and  the  quantity  of  debris  is  in  proportion  to  the  time  which  has 
elapMd  since  the  waters  of  it»  goean  fonnerly  covered  the  neighboucing  country 
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From  the  absence  of  all  counter  evidence  in  the  recoitls  of 
aatioiis,  as  well  as  from  these  philosophical  conclusionsy  which  are  tote 
considered  in  the  light  of  concessions  made  to  the  chronology  of  tte 
Pentateuch,  we  may  therefi>re  conclude,  that,  as  to  the  origin  of 
and  the  period  of  the  general  deluge,  the  testimony  of  Scripture 
unshaken. 

Geology  has,  however,  objected  to  the  Mosaic  date  of  the  creatiei 
of  the  earth,  which  it  is  said  affords  a  period  too  limited  to  account  tar 
various  phenomena  which  modem  researches  have  brought  under  ooa* 
sidcration.     To  the  last  general  inundation  of  the  earth,  it  is  allowed, 
that  no  higher  a  date  can  be  assigned  than  that  which  Moses  ascribes  H 
the  flood  of  Noah ;  but  several  revolutions,  each  of  which  has  changed 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  are  contended  for,  separated  from  each  otkor 
by  long  intervals  of  time ;  and,  above  all,  it  is  assumed,  that  the  elennoli 
of  the  primitive  earths  were  contained  in  an  *^  original  chaotic  flddi" 
and  that,  in  obeying  the  laws  of  the  afRnity  of  composition,  they  coaleseed 
and  grouped  themselves  together  in  different  manners,  and  settled  thea* 
selves  into  order,  according  to  certain  laws  of  matter  after  em  tmiw^ 
able  series  of  ages.     These  are  the  views  of  Cuvier,  D'Aubuisson,  De 
Luc,  and  other  eminent  writers  on  this  subject ;    and  whatever  thflj 
themselves  might  intend,  they  have  been  made  use  of  by  infidels  to  di^ 
ciredit  the  authority  of  the  sacred  historian.     It  has  been  replied,  tliii 
the  Bible  not  being  intended  to  teach  pliilosophy,  it  is  not  fair  to  tiy  it 
by  a  philosophical  standard.     This  however  cannot  be  maintained  in  the 
case  before  us,  though  the  observation  is  pertinent  in  others,  as  when 
the  sun  is  said  to  have  stood  still,  popular  language  being  adopted  to 
render  the  Scriptures  intelligible.     If  Moses  professes  by  Divine  inflfii- 
ration  to  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  world  was  framed, 
he  must  describe  the  facts  as  they  occurred ;  and  if  he  has  assigned  t 
date  to  its  creation  out  of  nothing,  that  date,  if  given  by  an  infallibfe 
authority,  cannot  be  contradicted  by  tnte  philosophy. 

To  allow  time  sufficient  for  the  gradual  processes  of  <<  precipitatioe 
and  crystalization,"  by  which  the  first  formations  of  the  solid  earth  aie 
said  to  have  been  cflected,  others  have  conceded  to  the  geologists  of 
this  class,  that  an  antiquity  of  tlie  earth  much  higher  than  that  which 
appears  on  the /ace  of  the  Mosaic  account  may  be  allowed  without  con- 
tradicting it,  and  be  even  deduced  from  it.  They  therefore  interpret 
the  "  days^^  mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  as  successive  pe- 
riods of  ages,  and  the  evening  and  morning  of  those  days  are  made  the 


If  a  vast  period  of  time  had  elapsed  since  the  surface  of  the  earth  had 
its  present  aspect,  it  is  evident  that  long  ere  now  the  whole  of  this  hill 
have  been  enveloped  in  its  own  debris.     We  have  hero  then  a  proof  of  the 
paratively  short  period  since  the  waters  left  the  surfiioe  of  the  rlobe,— 
not  exceeding  a  few  thousand  ywira.^ 
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and  ends  of  thoee  imagined  periods.  (3)  This  interpretation 
iBy  however,  too  forced  to  be  admitted  in  the  case  of  so  simple  a  namu 
thre  as  that  of  Moses ;  and  there  would  be  as  good  a  reason  for  thus 
oKtending  the  duration  of  the  term  <<  day"  whenever  it  occurs  in  his 
writings  to  an  indefinite  period,  to  the  destruction  of  all  chronological 
accuracy  and  of  all  sobriety  of  writing.  No  true  friehd  of  revelation 
win  wish  to  see  Moses  defended  against  the  assaults  of  philosophy  in  a 
mviner  which,  by  obliging  us  to  find  a  meaning  in  his  writings  far  re- 
mote from  the  view  of  general  readers,  would  render  them  inapplicable 
to  the  purpose  of  ordinary  instruction.  Beside,  if  we  are  to  understand 
^be  Jurat  day  to  have  been  of  indefinite  length,  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand, 
or  a  million  of  years,  for  instance,  why  not  the  seventh,  the  Sabbath  also  ? 
This  opinion  cannot  therefore  be  consistently  maintained,  and  wc  must 
conclude  with  RosenmuUer,  *'  Dies  intclligendi  sunt  naturales,  quorum 
imusquisque  ab  un^k  vespera  incipiens,  altera  terminatur ;  quo  modo  Judsni, 
et  multi  alii  antiquissimi  populi,  dies  numerarunt — that  wc  are  to  under. 
itend  natural  days ;  each  of  which  commencing  from  one  evening  is 
tenniiiated  by  the  next ;  in  which  manner  the  Jews,  and  many  others  of 
die  most  ancient  nations,  reckoned  days." 

By  other  believers  in  revelation  who  have  allowed  the  two  principles 
laid  down  by  geologists  to  go  unquestioned,  viz.  the  original  liquidit}'  of 
the  earth,  holding  the  elements  of  all  the  subsequent  formations  in  a  state 
of  solution ;  and  the  necessity  of  a  long  course  of  ages  to  complete  those 
by  which  the  earth  should  be  brought  into  a  fit  state,  so  to 


■peaky  for  the  work  of  the  six  days,  which  in  that  case  must  be  confined 
to  mere  ammgement ;  another,  and  certainly  a  less  objectionable  inter- 
pretation  of  Moses  than  that  which  makes  his  natural  days  and  nights 
terms  for  indefinite  periods  of  timc^  has  been  adopted.  '<  Does  Moses 
efer  say,  that  when  God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  he  did  more 
at  the  time  alluded  to  than  transform  them  out  of  previously  existing 
materials?  Or  does  he  ever  say,  that  there  was  not  an  interval  of  many 
ages  between  the  first  act  of  creation,  described  in  the  first  verse  of  the 
book  of  Grenesis,  and  said  to  have  been  performed  at  the  beginning ; 
and  those  more  detailed  operations  the  account  of  which  commences  at 
the  second  verse,  and  which  are  described  to  us  as  having  been  per- 
fermed  in  so  many  days  ?  Or,  finally,  docs  he  ever  make  us  to  under- 
■land  that  the  genealogies  of  man  went  any  farther  than  to  fix  the 
antiquity  of  the  species,  and,  of  consequence,  that  they  IcA  the  antiquity 

(3)  **  Moit  readers  have  presumed,  that  ovory  nig^ht  and  day  mentioned  in  th* 
fint  chapter  of  Genesis  must  be  strictly  confined  to  the  term  of  twenty  .four  houra, 
though  there  can  he  no  doubt  but  that  Moses  never  intended  any  such  things;  for 
how  could  Moses  intend  to  limit  the  duration  of  the  day  to  its  present  length, 
bifiirB,  according  to  his  own  showing,  the  sun  had  begun  to  divide  the  day  from 
Iho  night  7"     (Mantell's  Geology  of  Sussex,) 


# 
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of  the  globe  a  free  subject  for  the  speculations  of  philo(K>pher8  ?  We  da 
not  pledge  ourselves  for  the  trutli  of  one  or  all  of  these  suppositions,  nor 
is  it  necessary  we  should.  It  is  enough  that  any  of  them  is  infiniUs^ 
more  rational,  than  the  rejection  of  Christianity  in  the  face  of  its  hit* 
torical  evidence."  (Chalmers's  Evidences  of  the  Christian  Retxlatiim,) 
^  As  to  the  period  when  this  mass  was  made,  Moses  only  says  that  k 
was  *  in  the  beginning,^ — a  period  tliis,  which  might  have  been  a  millioB 
of  years  before  its  arrangement."  (Mantell's  Geology  of  Sussex,) 

To  all  these  suppositions,  tliough  not  unsupported  by  the  authority  o£ 
some  great  critics,  there  are  considerable  objections ;  and  if  the  diffi- 
culty of  reconciling  geological  phenomena  with  the  Mosaic  chronology 
were  greater  than  it  appears,  none  of  tliem  ought  hastily  to  be  admitted. 
That  creation,  in  the  first  verse  of  Genesis,  signifies  production  out  of 
notliing,  and  not  out  of  prc-existent  matter,  though  the  original  woid 
may  be  used  in  both  senses,  is  made  a  matter  of  faith  by  the  Apoetle 
Paul,  who  tells  us,  "  ifiat  the  things  which  are  seen,  were  not  made  of 
things  which  do  appear ;"  jult]  gx  ^aivofxsvojv  <ra  /SXSff'ojULeva  ysyovevcu ;  wluch 
is  sufiicient  to  settle  that  point.     By  the  same  important  passage  it  is 
also  determined,  that  "the  worlds  were  produced  in  their ybrm,  as  well 
as  substance,  instantly  out  of  nothing ;  or  it  would  not  be  true,  that  they 
were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear."     **  The  apostle  states  that 
these  things  were  not  made  out  of  a  pre-existent  matter;  for,  if  they  were, 
that  matter,  however  extended  or  modified,  must  appear  in  that  thing  into 
which  it  is  compounded  and  modified ;  tlierefore  it  could  not  be  said, 
that  the  things  which  are  seen,  arc  not  made  of  things  that  appear:  and 
he  shows  us  also,  by  these  words,  that  the  present  mundane  fabric  waf 
not  formed  or  re-formed  from  one  anterior,  as  some  suppose."   (Dr.  A 
Clarke  in  he.)    No  interval  of  time  is  allowed  in  the  account  of  the 
creation  by  Moses,  between  the  creating  and  the  framing  of  the  woridi) 
(that  is,  the  heavens  and  the  earth  simply,)  so  created  and  framed  at 
once  by  the  word  of  God.     The  natural  sense  too  of  the  phrase  "fnrte 
beginning,^*  is  also  tlius  preserved.     Thrown  back,  so  to  speak,  into 
eteniity  without  reference  to  time  it  has  no  meaning,  or  at  best  a  very 
obscure  one ;  but  connected  with  time,  the  commencement  of  our  mun- 
dane chronolog}',  it  has  a  definite  and  obvious  sense.     Moses  begins  his 
reckoning  from  the  first  creative  act; — from  the  creation  of  the  '^heaveoa 
and  the  earth,"  which  was  therefore  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  first  natu- 
ral  day.     "  In  the  first  of  these  natural  days,  the  whole  mineral  fabric 
of  this  globe  was  formed  at  once,  of  such  size  and  figure,  with  such  pro- 
perties, in  such  propoitions  to  space,  and  with  such  arrangement  of  its 
materials,  as  most  conduced  to  the  ends  for  which  God  created  it."  (4) 

(4)  This  view  is  totally  inconsistent  with  the  favourite  notion  of  certain  mo- 
dem geoloj^ts  of  a  primitive  chaotic  ocean,  containing  like  that  of  the  hcathcM 
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It  will  now  be  observed,  that  if  such  interpretations  of  the  Mosaic 
iccount  cannot  be  allowed,  the  decisions  of  Scripture  and  some  of  the 
iiodem  speculations  in  geology,  must  bo  Icfl  directly  to  oppose  each 
)Uiery  and  that  their  hostility  on  tliis  point  cannot  be  soAencd  by  the 
idvocates  of  accommodation.  On  this  account  no  alarm  need  be  felt 
liy  the  believer,  ^^for  there  is  no  counsel  against  the  Lord ;"  and  the 
progress  of  true  philosophy  will  ever,  in  the  result,  add  evidence  to  the 
truth  of  revelation.  On  the  antiquity  of  the  human  race  geology  has 
been  compelled  already  to  give  its  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  Moses, 
ind  the  time  b  probably  not  far  distant  when  a  similar  testimony  will 
be  educed  from  it,  as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  globe. 

In  what  it  now  opposes  that  authority,  it  may  serve  to  rebuke  the 
dogmatism  with  which  it  has  disputed  the  Scriptures,  to  observe,  that, 
itiictly  speaking,  the  science  itself  is  not  yet  half  a  century  old,  and  is 
ooDversant,  @,with  the  surface  of  the  earth  only,  but^Avith  its  interior 
strata,  which  have  been  as  yet  but  partially  examined.  It  is  therefore 
too  early  to  theorize  with  so  much  confidence ;  and  the  eager  manner 
IB  which  its  hasty  speculations  have  been  taken  up  against  the  Mosaic 
eccouDt,  can  only  remind  thinking  men  of  the  equally  eager  manner  in 
which  the  chronologies  of  China  and  Hindostan,  and  the  supposed 
zodiacs  of  Eg}'ptian  temples  were  once  caught  at,  for  the  same  reason, 
and  we  may  justly  fear  from  the  same  motives.  It  will,  indeed,  be  time 
enough  to  enter  into  a  formal  defence  of  Moses,  when  geologists  agree 
among  themselves  on  leading  principles.  Cuvier  gives  rather  an 
amusing  account  of  the  odd  and  contradictory  speculations  of  his 
Scientific  brethren  ;  {Theory,  by  Jamiesox,  page  41-47 ;)  all  of  which 
he  of  course  condemns,  and  fancies  himself,  as  they  all  fancied  them- 
ielves  before  him,  a  successful  theorist.  The  vehemence  with  which 
the  two  great  rival  geological  sects,  the  Neptunian  and  Plutonian,  have 
disputed,  to  a  degree  almost  unprecedented  in  the  modem  age  of  philo- 

poets,  the  elements  of  all  things ;  a  notion  which  those  who  wish  to  reconcile 
the  account  of  Genesis  with  the  modern  geology  have  been  willing  to  concede  to 
them,  on  the  ground  that  Moses  has  said  that  the  earth  was  **  without  form  and 
mid/*  But  they  have  not  considered  that  it  was  *'  the  earthy**  not  a  liquid  mass, 
which  is  thus  characterized ;  circumfusod  with  water,  it  is  true,  but  not  mingled 
with  it.  The  LXX  render  the  phrase  vi3i  \nr>y  tohu  vabohu,  aonaros^  xm  aaaraoKn 
•pif,  imitible  and  unfurnishedt — invisible  both  because  of  the  darkness,  and  the 
water  which  covered  it,  and  unfurnLshed,  because  destitute  as  yet  of  vegetables 
and  animals.  "It  is  wonderful,"  says  Roscnniuller,  **how  so  many  interpretem 
coofd  imagine  that  a  chaos  was  described  in  the  words  irai  viD.  tohu  vabohu. 
This  notion  unquestionably  took  its  origin  from  the  fictions  of  tiie  Greek  and 
L«iin  poets,  whicli  were  transferred,  by  those  interpreters,  to  Moses.**  Thoiv 
fictions  ground  themselves,  we  may  add,  upon  traditions  received  from  the  earli- 
est times ;  but  the  additions  of  poetic  fancy  are  not  to  be  applied  to  interpret  the 
Scripiures. 
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sophy,  adds  but  little  authority  to  the  decisions  of  either, 
the  contest  is  grounded  upon  an  assumed  knowledge  of  &ctB,  and  thev^ 
fore  shows  that  the  facts  themselves  are  but  indistinctly  apprehended  m 
their  relations  to  each  other,  and  that  the  collection  of  phenomena  cb 
both  sides  still  need  to  be  arranged  and  sydematized^  imder  the  guidanM 
of  some  calm,  and  modest,  and  master  mind.  (5) 

In  all  these  speculations  it  is  obser\'able,  that  it  is  assumed  at  onei 
that  philosophy  and  the  Mosaic  account  are  incompatible,  and  generalf 
without  any  pains  having  been  taken  to  understand  that  acconnt  itseUl 
Tet  as  that  account  professes  to  be  from  one  who  was  >both  the  carfAor 
and  the  witness  of  the  phenomena  in  question,  it  might  have  been  sup- 
posed that  the  aid  of  testimony  would  have  been  gladly  brought  to 
induction.  An  able  work  has  been  recently  published  on  this  subject 
by  Mr.  Granville  Pcnn,  who  has  at  once  reproved  the  bold  philosopbf 
which  excludes  the  operation  of  God,  and  employs  itself  only  among 
second  causes ;  and  has  unfolded  the  Mosaic  account  of  two  great  revo- 
lutions of  the  earth,  one  of  which  took  place  when  ^  the  waters  were 
gathered  into  one  place,"  and  the  other  at  the  deluge,  ''when  the 
fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  up,"  (6)  and  has  applied  them 
to  account  for  those  phenomena  which  have  been  made  to  require  t 
theory  not  to  be  reconciled  with  the  sacred  historian.  (7) 

Voltaire  objected  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Mosaic  account,  that  it  has 
represented  a  solid  firmament  to  have  been  formed,  in  which  the  stan  « 
are  fixed  as  in  a  wall  of  adamant.     This  objection  was  made  in  igno- 

(5)  Mons.  L.  A.  Nkckkr  db  Saussurb,  {Voyage  en  Eco89e^)  speaking  of  tin 
dispates  between  the  Wemerians  and  Huttonians,  says,  "The  fonner  avaOed 
themselves  of  the  ascendancy  which  a  more  minute  study  of  minerals  afforded, 
to  depreciate  the  observations  of  their  adversaries.  They  denied  the  existeaot 
o£  facts  which  the  latter  had  discovered,  or  they  tried  to  sink  their  importaoet 
Hence  it  happened  that  phenomena,  important  to  the  natural  history  of  the  eaitk, 
have  never  been  made  known  and  appreciated  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  by 
geologists  most  capable  of  estimating  their  consequences.** 

(6)  See  note  A  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

(7)  A  scientific  journal  of  grent  reputation,  edited  at  the  Royal  Institution,  bai 
made  an  honourable  disclaimer  of  those  theories  which  contradict  the  ScriptonSi 
and  speaks  in  commendation  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Ponn  :  "  We  are  not  inclined, 
even  if  we  had  time,  to  enter  into  the  comparative  merits  of  the  fire  and  water 
fancies,  miscalled  theories ;  but  we  have  certain  old-fashioned  prejudices,  which, 
in  these  enlightened  days  of  tkepticism  and  infidelity^  will  no  doubt  be  set  dowr 
as  mightily  ridiculous,  but  which,  nevertheless,  induce  us  to  pause  before  we 
acquiesce  either  in  the  one  or  the  other.     There  is  another  mode  of  accoonting 
for  the  present  state  of  the  earth's  structure,  on  principles  at  least  as  rational,  in 
a  philosophical  light,  as  either  the  Plutonian  or  Neptunian ;  and  inasmach  as  il 
is  more  consistent  with,  and  founded  on,  sacred  history,  incomparably  raperior. 
(See  Mr.  Gbawixxb  PBiiif*^  Cmnptrmtite  Estimate  of  the  Mineral  tmi  ¥fmral 
Oi002o£riM.**) 
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^rance  of  the  import  of  the  original  word  rendered  firmameniwn  by  the 
Vulgate,  and  which  signifies  an  expanstj  referring  evidently  to  the 
alDHwphere.  Tlie  Septuagint  seems  to  have  rendered  t?'\  by  ^spsu/xo, 
which  signifies  a  firm  suppcrtj  with  reference  to  the  office  of  the  atmos- 
fihere,  to  keep  up,  as  effectually,  as  by  some  solid  support,  the  water? 
OPDtained  in  the  clouds.  The  account  of  Moses  is  philosophically  true ; 
Che  expanded  or  difRised  atmosphere  <<  divides  the  waters  from  the 
waters,''  the  waters  in  the  clouds  from  the  waters  of  the  earth  and 
•ea ;  and  the  objection  only  shows  ignorance  of  the  original  language, 
or  inattention  to  it. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  explain  that  part  of  the  Mosaic  relation  which 
represents  light  as  created  on  the  first  day,  and  the  sun  not  until  the 
fourth ;  it  would  be  wearisome  to  give  the  various  solutions  which  have 
been  oflered.  One  of  the  most  recent,  that  which  supposes'  the  creation 
of  latent  heat  and  light  to  be  spoken  of,  cannot  certainly  be  maintained ; 
finr  the  light  which  on  the  first  day  obeyed  the  subUme  fiat,  was  not 
latent,  but  in  a  state  of  excitement,  and  collected  itself  into  a  body  suffi- 
cient to  produce  the  distinction  between  day  and  night,  which,  had  it 
been  either  in  a  latent  state,  or  every  where  diffused  in  an  excited  form, 
could  not  have  been  effected.  The  difficulty,  however,  so  far  from 
diacrediting  the-Mosaic  account,  afibrds  it  a  striking  confirmation.  Had 
k  been  compiled  under  popular  notions,  it  never  could  have  entered  the 
mind  of  man,  drawing  all  his  philosophy  from  the  optical  appearances 
of  nature  only,  that  light,  sufficient  to  form  the  distinction  between  day 
and  night,  should  have  been  created  independent  of  the  sun ;  and  the 
ecmcluflion  therefore  is,  that  the  account  was  received  either  from  inspi- 
raiioD,  or  from  a  tradition  pure  from  its  original  fountain,  and  whicb 
bad  flowed  on  to  the  time  of  Moses,  unmixed  with  popular  corruptions. 

"  %  William  Herschel,"  says  Mr.  Granville  Penn,  ^*  has  discovered 
Ibat  the  body  of  the  sun  is  an  opaque  substance ;  and  that  the  splendid 
matter  which  dispenses  to  the  world  light  and  heat,  is  a  luminous  atmos- 
pkercj  {Phil.  Trans,  for  1795,  p.  46 ;  and  for  1801,  p.  265,)  attached 
to  its  surface,  figuratively,  though  not  physically,  oajlame  is  attached  to 
tbe  wick  of  a  lamp  or  a  torch.  So  that  the  creation  of  the  sun,  as  a 
part  of '  the  host  of  heanoen^  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  creation  of 
Ught ;  and,  conversely,  the  creation  of  light  does  not  necessarily  imply 
the  creation  of  the  body  of  the  sun.  In  the  first  creation  of  */Ae  hecnen 
and  the  earthy  therefore,  not  the  planetary  orbs  only,  but  the  solar  orb 
iUdf  was  created  in  darkness;  awaiting  the  light,  which,  by  one  simple 
Divine  operation,  was  to  be  communicated  at  once  to  all.  When  then 
tbe  almighty  Word,  in  commanding  light,  commanded  \\ie  first  illumina- 
turn  of  the  solar  atmosphere,  its  new  light  was  immediately  caught,  and  re- 
flected throughout  space,  by  all  the  members  of  tbe  planetary  system.  And 
well  may  we  imagine,  that,  in  that  jlrjl,  sudden,  and  magnificent  illumi. 
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nation  of  the  universe,  *ihe  mormng  stars  sang  together f  and  the  stjmtf 

God  shouted  for  joy^' "  Job  xxxviii,  7.  ^, 

But  if  the  discovery  of  Herschel  be  real,  the  passage  juaC  <paM 
supposes  the  solar  orb  to  have  been  invested  with  its  luminoiui  9tatf% 
phere  on  the  first  day,  and  the  difficulty  in  question  still  remailf 
untouched,  though  it  admirably  explains  how  "the  heavens,"  thatlib 
our  solar  system,  should  be  created  by  one  act,  and  yet  that  it  idkOoU 
require  a  second  fiat  to  invest  them  with  light.  Another  way  of  mael^ 
ing  the  difficulty  is,  that  the  lights  which  are  said  to  have  been  made  m 
the  fourth  day,  were  not  on  that  day  actually  created,  but  detemuned  to 
certain  uses.  Thus  RosenmuUer :  **  If  any  one  who  is  conversant  witfc 
the  genius  of  the  Hebrew,  and  fpee  from  any  previous  bias  of  his  jod^ 
inent,  will  read  the  words  of  this  article  in  their  natural  connection,  he 
will  immediately  perceive  that  they  import  the  direction  or  determin^tkm  ^ 
of  the  heacenly  bodies  to  certain  uses  which  they  were  to  supply  to  the  eordL 
I'he  words  mwo  ^HN  are  not  to  be  separated  from  the  rest,  or  to  be  rea* 
AereAfiant  luminaria, — Jet  there  be  lights ;  that  is,  let  lights  be  nuA; 
but  rather,  let  liglds  be,  that  is,  serve  in  the  expanse  of  heaven — insermad 
in  expanso  calorum-^for  distinguishing  between  day  and  night ;  and  Id 
them  be,  or  serve,  for  signs,  <^c.  For  wo  are  to  observe,  that  the  v«ib 
n^n  to  6c,  in  construction  with  the  prefix  ^,  for.  is  generally  employed 
to  express  the  direction  or  determination  of  a  thing  to  an  end;  and' not 
the  production  of  the  thing:  c.  g.  Num.  x,  31 ;  Zech.  viii,  19,  and  in 
many  other  places." 

To  this  there  is  an  obvious  objection,  that  it  does  not  assign  any  teofii  • 
properly  speaking,  to  the  fourth  day ;  and  how,  when  neither  being  wai 
on  that  day  given  to  them,  nor  any  change  elFected  in  their  qualities  or 
relations,  the  lights  could  be  determined  to  certain  uses  except  by  giving 
information  of  their  uses  to  men,  cannot  be  conceived  ;  and  as  yet  maa 
was  not  created.     Mr.  Penu  indeed  supposes  tliat  the  heavenly  bodies 
had  been  hid  finom  the  earth  till  the  fourth  day  by  vapours ;  that  then 
they  were  for  the  first  time  dispelled  ;  and,  as  he  eloquently  says,  "the 
amazing  calendar  of  the  heavens,  ordained  to  serve  for  the  notation  of 
time  in  all  human  concerns,  civil  and  religious,  so  long  as  time  and 
man  should  continue,  was  therefore  to  be  now  first  unfolded  to  tho 
earth,  with  all  the  visible  indices  of  time  by  which  its  measures  were 
thereafier  to  be  marked,  distinguished,  and  computed  ;  and  the  splendid 
cause,  which  had  hitherto  issued  its  effect  of  light  through  an  interposed 
medium,  was  to  dispense  that  light  to  the  earth  immediately,  in  the  fiiD 
manifestation  of  its  efi^ulgence." 

The  notion,  that  the  earth  was  from  the  first  to  the  fourth  day  enveloped 
with  vapour,  so  that,  as  in  a  fog,  tho  distinction  of  day  and  night  wai 
manifest,  though  the  celestial  orbs  were  not  visible,  is  however  assumed, 
and  does  not  appear  quite  philosophical     and  though  the  dispersion  of 
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hese  vapours  from  the  atmosphere  assigns  a  tcorh  to  the  four&  day,  it 
Ipueely  appears  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to  accord  with  the  language 
if  the  history.  It  would  be  better  to  suppose  with  others,  that  on  the 
hwth  day  the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  commenced,  which  till  then 
■erely  turned  upon  its  axis,  and  with  it  the  annual  motion  of  the  moon 
rtid  planets  in  their  orbits, — that  wonderfully  rapid  and  yet  regular  flight 
if  the  heavenly  bodies  which  so  awfully  displays  the  power  of  the  great 
iitificer  in  communicating,  and  constantly  feeding,  the  mighty  impulse^ 
tnd  which  is  so  essential  to  the  measurement  of  time,  that  without  it  the 
*  iights**  could  not  ic,  or  serve,  "  for  signs  and  for  seasons,"  and  "  for" 
tolemn  ^  days,"  religious  festivals,  and  the  commemoration  of  important 
imots,  and  ^  for  years."  A  sublime  work  is  thus  assigned  to  the  fourth 
lay,  and  the  difficulty  seems  mainly  to  be  removed :  but  whether  some 
Qoleiicc  is  not  done  to  the  letter  of  the  account,  may  stilt  be  doubted ; 
■d  the  difficulty  which  proves,  as  we  have  seen,  if  admitted  in  its  full 
fafce,  more  for  the  Mosaic  relation  than  against  it,  had  better  be  retained 
thftn  one  iota  of  the  strict  grammatical  and  contextual  meaning  of  Scrip* 
Iwe  be  suffi^red  to  pass  away. 

Several  objections  have  been  made  at  diffi^rent  times  to  the  Mosaic 
Kcooimt  of  the  deluge.     The  fact  however  is  not  only  preserved  in  the 
traditions  of  all  nations,  as  we  have  already  seen ;  but  afler  all  the  phi- 
loeophical  arguments  which  were  formerly  urged  against  it,  philosophy 
bu  at  length  acknowledged  that  the  present  surface  of  the  earth  must 
have  been  submerged  under  water.     <*Not  only,"  says  Kinvan,  ^in 
every  region  of  Europe,  but  also  of  both  the  old  and  new  continents, 
imiiiense  quantities  of  marine  shells,  either  dispersed  or  collected,  have 
been  discovered."    This  and  several  other  facts  seem  to  prove,  that  at 
least  a  great  part  of  the  present  earth  was,  before  the  last  general  con- 
▼olsioD  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  the  bed  of  an  ocean  which,  at 
that  time,  was  withdrawn  from  it     Other  facts  seem  also  to  prove  with 
sufficient  evidence,  that  this  was  not  a  gradual  retirement  of  the  waters 
which  once  covered  the  parts  now  inhabited  by  men ;  but  a  violent  one, 
such  as  may  be  supposed  from  the  brief,  but  emphatic  relation  of  Moses. 
Hie  violent  action  of  water  has  lefl  its  traces  in  various  undisputed  phe- 
nomena.    <'  Stratified  mountains  of  various  heights  exist  iu   diflerent 
parts  of  Europe,  and  of  both  continents,  in  and  between  whose  strata 
nurious  substances  of  marine,  and  some  vegetables  of  terrestrial  origin 
repoee  either  in  their  natural  state,  or  petrified."  (Kirwan's  Geological 
Essays.)     ^  To  overspread  the  plains  of  the  an^.tic  circle  with  the  shells 
oflndian  seas,  and  with  the  bodies  of  elephants  and  rhinocori,  surrounded 
by  masses  of  submarine  vegetation ;  to  uccunnilate  on  a  single  spot,  as 
at  La  Bdca,  in  promiscuous  confusion,  the  marine  productions  of  the  four 
quarters  of  the  globe;  what  conceivable  instrument  would  be  efficacioua 
but  the  rush  of  mighty  waters  7"  ((«isbobnb*s  ^  Testimony  of  JVdtwral 
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Theology,^*  &c.)    These  facts,  about  which,  there  is  no  diBpule^ 
which  are  acknowledged  by  the  advocates  of  each  of  the 
geological  theories,  give  a  sufficient  attestation  to  the  deluge  of 
in  which  ** the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  were  broken  upi*  and. 
which  precisely  such  phenomena  might  be  expected  to  fi>llow.     To 
may  be  added,  though  less  decisive  in  proof,  yet  certainly 
presumptive  evidence,  tliat  the  very  aspect  of  the  earth's  nir&oe 
interesting  marks  both  of  the  violent  action,  aad  the  rapid 
of  waters ;  as  well  as  afibrds  a  most  interesting  instance  of  the  Dhn 
goodness  in  converting  what  was  ruin  itself,  into  irft2^  and 
The  great  frame  work  of  the  varied  surface  of  the  halntable  earth 
probably  laid  by  a  more  powerful  agency  than  that  of  water;  eillnr  i 
when  on  the  Uiird  day  the  waters  under  the  heavens  were  gatheni  1 
into  one  place,  and  the  crust  of  the  primitive  earth  was  broken  down  |m 
receive  them,  so  that  *'  the  dry  land  might 'Oppear;^^  or  by  thoae  ak^i^^ 
convulsions  which  appear  to  have  accompanied  the  general  deluge ;  te 
the  roundingy  so  to  speak,  of  what  was  rugged,  where  the  sufastaocc 
was  yielding,  and  the  graceful  undulations  of  hill  and  dale  which  » 
frequently  present  themselves,  were  probably 'effected  by  the  retiiiiig 
waters.     Tlie  flood  has  passed  away ;  but  the  soils  which  it  deposted 
remain ;  and  the  valleys  through  which  its  last  streams  were  drawn  off 
to  the  ocean,  with  many  an  eddy  and  sinuous  course,  still  exist,  exhihiU 
ing  visible  proofs  of  its  agency,  and  impressed  with  forms  ao  adapted  to 
the  benefit  of  man,  and  oflen  so  gratifying  to  the  finest  taste,  that  wbea 
the  flood  "  turned"  it  may  be  said  to  have  <'  left  a  Messing  behind  it.** 

Thus  tiie  objections  once  made  to  the  fact  of  a  general  deluge  hnv 
been  greatly  weakened  by  the  progress  of  philosophical  knowledge ;  tad 
may  indeed  be  regarded  as  nearly  given  up,  like  the  former  notion  of 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  race  of  men,  founded  on  the  Chinese  attl 
Egyptian  chronologies  and  pretended  histories.    Philosophy  has  even  at 
last  found  out  that  there  is  suflicicnt  water  in  the  ocean,  if  called  fbitk 
to  overflow  the  highest  mountains  to  the  height  given  by  Moses,  a  coo* 
elusion  which  it  once  stoutly  denied.     Kcill  formerly  computed  thit 
twenty-eight  oceans  would  be  necessary  for  that  purpose,  but  we  are  nof 
informed  <<  that  a  farther  progress  in  mathematical  and  physical  know- 
ledge has  shown  the  diflcrent  seas  and  oceans  to  contain  at  least  fbity- 
eight  times  more  water  than  they  were  then  supposed  to  do ;  and  that 
the  mere  raising  of  the  temperature  of  the  whole  body  of  the  ocean  to 
a  degree  no  greater  than  marine  animals  live  in,  in  the  shallow  seas 
between  tlio  tropics,  would  so  expand  it  as  more  than  to  produce  the 
height  above  the  mountains  stated  in  the  Mosaic  account."     As  to  the 
deluge  of  Noah,  therefore,  infidehty  has  almost  entirely  lost  the  aid  of 
philosophy  in  frammg  objections  to  the  Scriptures. 

The  dimensionB  of  the  aik,  and  the  preservation  of  the  »nin^tm 
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iaiaed  in  it,  are  however  still  the  subject  of  occasiona]  ridicule,  though 
little  foundation.     Dr.  Hales  proves  the  ark  to  have  been  of  the 

len  of  42,413  tons,  and  asks,  ^  Can  we  doubt  of  its  boing  sufficient 
dght  peraons,  and  about  two  hundred,  or  two  hundred  and 

pair  of  four-footed  animals,  (a  number  to  which,  according  to  M. 

Rttt  all  the  various  distinct  species  may  be  reduced,)  together  with 

fcall  the  aubnstence  necessary  for  a  twelvemonth,  with  the  fowls  of  the 

air,  and  such  reptiles  and  insects  as  cannot  live  under  water?    All 

various  animals  were  controlled  by  the  power  of  God,  whose 

agency  is  supposed  in  the  whole  transaction,  and  '  the  lion  was 

made  to  lie  down  with  the  kid.' " 

Whether  Noah  was  commanded  to  bring  with  liim,  into  the  ark,  a 

pair  of  oS  living  creatures,  zoologically  and  numerically  considered,  has 

^^een  doubted ;  and  as  during  the  long  period  between  the  creation  and 

die  flood,  animals  must  have  spread  themselves  over  a  great  part  of  the 

antediluvian  earth,  and  certain  animals  would,  as  how,  probably  become 

indigenous  to  certain  climates,  the  pairs  saved  must  in  such  cases  have 

travelled  from  immense  distances.     Of  such  marches  no  intimation  is 

given  in  the  history ;  and  this  seems  to  render  it  probable  that  the  animals 

which  Noah  was  <*  to  bring  with  him'^  into  the  ark,  were  the  animals, 

dean  and  unclean,  of  the  country  in  which  he  dwelt,  and  which,  from 

the  evident  capacity  of  the  ark,  must  have  been  in  great  variety  and 

nnmber.     The  terms  used,  it  is  true,  are  universal ;  and  it  is  satisfac 

tory  to  know  that  if  the  largest  sense  of  them  be  taken,  there  was  ample 

aocommodation  in  the  ark.     Nevertheless,  universal  terms  in  Scripture 

are  not  always  to  be  taken  mathematically ;  and  in  the  vision  of  Peter, 

the  phrase  tiravra  ra,  rsTpairoda  ttis  ynf — "  oU  the  four-footed  beasts  of 

ike  earth^^^  must  be  understood  of  <<rar/i  generis  quadrupedes,^*  as 

Schleusner  paraphrases  it.     In  this  case  wc  may  easily  account  for  the 

exuvisB  of  animals,  whose  species  no  longer  exist,  and  which  have  been 

discovered  in  various  places.     The  number  of  such  extinct  species  has 

probably  been  greatly  overrated  by  Cuvier ;  but  of  the  fact  to  a  con- 

■derable  extent,  there  can  be  no  doubt.     It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  that 

we  are  not  obliged  to  go  to  the  limited  interpretation  of  the  command  to 

Noah  respecting  the  animals  to  be  preserved  in  the  ark,  in  order  to 

account  for  this   fact;    for  without   adopting  the   totally  unscriptural 

theory  of  a  former  world ;  or  of  more  general  revolutions  of  the  earth 

than  the  Scriptures  state,  (partial  ones  affecting  large  districts  may  have 

taken  place,)  we  know  of  no  principle  in  the  word  of  God  which  should 

lead  us  to  conclude,  that  all  the  animals  which  God  at  first  created 

should  be  preserved  to  the  end  of  time.     In  many  countries  \vhole  species 

of  wild  animals  have  perished  b\  the  progress  of  cultivation,  a  process 

which  must  ultimately  produce  the  utter  extinction  of  the  same  species 

every  where.    The  offices  which  many  other  creatures  were  designed  to 
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fulfil  m  the  economy  of  nature,  may  have  temunated  ¥nth  the  new  cir- 
cumstances in  which  the  parts  they  have  chiefly  inhabited  are  placed. 
So  it  might  be  before  the  flood,  and  in  many  places  since.  Thus  thflD 
the  exuWaB  of  extinct  species  may  be  expected  to  present  themselws. 
But  in  addition  to  this,  if  we  suppose  that  during  the  antediluvian  perio^i 
animals  of  various  kinds  had  located  themselves  in  diflerent  portions  of 
the  ocean,  and  in  different  climates  of  the  primitive  earth ;  and  that,  of 
the  terrestrial  animals  become  indigenous  to  parts  of  the  earth  distant  frook 
Noah  and  the  inhabited  world,  some  species  were  not  received  into  tho* 
eakf  their  remains  will  also  occasionally  be  discovered,  and  present 
proof  of  modes  of  animated  existence  not  now  to  be  paralleled, 
fossil  remains  it  has  been  made  a  matter  of  surprise  that  no  hui 
skeletons,  or  but  few,  and  those  in  recent  formations,  have  been 
The  reason  however  is  not  diflicult  to  furnish.  If  we  admit  that 
present  continents  were  the  bottom  of  the  antediluvian  ocean,  and 
the  ocean  has  changed  its  place  ;  then  the  former  habitations  of  men 
submerged,  and  their  remains  are  beyond  human  reach.  If  any 
of  the  antediluvian  earth  still  remains,  it  is  probably  that  region  to  wl 
Noah  and  his  family  were  restored  from  the  ark ;  and  in  those 
geology  has  not  commenced  its  interior  researches,  and  such  fo 
remains  may  there  exist.  There  is  this  diflTerence  between  the  hunuuQ0==^ 
race  and  the  inferior  animals,  that  while  the  latter  for  near  two 
years  were  roaming  over  the  wide  earth,  the  former  confined  themselvi 
to  one  region ;  for  those  extravagant  calculations  as  to  the  populdtioi^^* 
of  the  earth  at  the  time  of  the  flood,  which  some  have  made,  cannot 
maintained  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  on  which  they  professedly 
rest;  since  it  is  certain  that  they  represent  Noah  as  a  preacher 
righteousness  to  the  whole  existing  **  toorlcT  of  men,  during  the  time 
ark  was  preparing,  one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  The  human 
must  therefore  have  lived,  however  populous,  in  the  same  region, 
been  either  in  personal  communication  with  him,  or  within  reach  of 
distinct  report  of  his  doctrines,  and  of  that  great  and  public  act  of 
faith,  the  preparing  of  the  ark,  "  by  the  which  he  condemned  the 
and  became  heir  of  the  righteousness  which  is  by  faithJ*^  Even 
gives  it  as  a  reason  why  human  skeletons  are  not  found  in  a  fossil 
*'that  the  place  which  men  then  inhabited  may  have  sunk  into 
abyss,  and  that  the  bones  of  that  destroyed  race  may  yet  remain 
under  the  bottom  of  some  actual  seas." 


Such  are  the  leading  evidences  of  the  truth  of  the  Holy  Scripture!^ 
and  of  the  religious  system  which  they  unfold,  from  the  first  proniin 
made  to  the  first  fallen  man,  to  its  perfected  exhibition  in  the  New 
Testament.     The  Christian  will  review  these  solid  and  immoviUi 
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fi>uudations  of  his  faith  with  UDutterable  joy.  They  leave  none  of  his 
moral  interests  unprovided  for  in  time ;  they  set  before  him  a  certain 
and  a  felicitous  immortality.  The  skeptic  and  the  infidel  may  be  cn- 
tieatedy  by  every  compassionate  feeling,  to  a  more  serious  consideration 
^  the  evidences  of  this  Divine  system,  and  the  difficulties  and  hopeless- 
<IMB  of  their  own^;  and  they  ought  to  be  reminded,  in  the  words  of  a 
aiodem  writer,  <<  If  Christianity  be  true,  it  is  tremendously  true."  Let 
thorn  turn  to  an  insulted,  but  yet  a  merciful  Saviour,  who  even  now 
pniys9fi>r  his  blasphemers,  in  the  words  he  once  addressed  to  Heaven  in 
^^ehalf  of  his  murderers,  FatAsr,  foboivb  them;  for  thjby  show 

^^Off  WHAT  THKT  DO ! 


k 


NVtb  a. — ^Page  252. 
^noM  the  work  referred  to  in  the  text,  the  folloiving  extracts  will  be  read  with 


Bfr.  PenD  first  controverts  the  notion  of  those  geologists  who  think  that  the 

was  originally  a  fluid  mass ;  and  as  they  plead  the  authority  of  Sir  I.  New- 

»  who  is  said  to  have  concluded  from  its  figure,  (an  obtuse  tpkeroid^)  that  it 

originally  a  yielding  mass,  Mr.  Penn  shows  that  this  was  only  put  hypothe. 

^*Q%]ly  by  him ;  and  that  be  has  laid  it  down  expressly  as  his  belief,  not  that  there 

^^a  first  a  chaotic  ocean,  and  then  a  gradual  process  of  first  formations,  but  that 

*  ^od  at  the  beginning  formed  all  material  things  of  such  figures  and  properties 

^  most  conduced  to  the  end  for  which  he  formed  them  ;**  and  that  he  judged  it 

^  be  un philosophical  to  ascribe  them  to  any  mediate  or  secondary  cause,  such 

^  laws  of  nature  operating  in  a  chaos.     Mr.  Fenn  then  proceeds  to  show,  that, 

though  what  geologists  call  first  formations  may  have  the  appearance  of  having 

been  produced  by  a  proee»»t  Bhj  of  crystalization,  or  any  other,  that  is  no  proof 

^h«t  they  were  not  formed  by  the  immediate  act  of  God,  as  we  are  taught  in  the 

^eriptares ;  and  he  confirms  this  by  examples  from  the  first  formations  in  the 

^Qimal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  contends  that  the  first  formations  of  the 

'lUiienil  kingdom  must  come  under  the  same  rule.  "  If  a  bone  of  the  first  created 

now  remained,  and  were  mingled  with  other  bones  pertaming  to  a  generated 

;  and  if  it  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  and  examination  of  an 

^ikatomist,  what  opinion  and  judgment  would  its  sensible  phenomena  suggest,  re. 

^^cting  the  mode  of  its  first  formation^  and  what  would  be  his  conclusion  ?     If 

^  were  unapprixed  of  its  true  origin,  his  mind  would  see  nothing  in  its  sensible 

t*^munena  but  the  laws  of  ossification ;  just  as  the  mineral  geology  ^sees  nothing 

^^  the  details  of  the  formation  of  minerals,   but  precipitations^  crystalizations^ 

•'•d  dissolutions.''  {WAuhuisson,  i,  pp.  326-7.)     Ho   would   therefore   naturally 

Pronounce  of  this  bone,  as  of  all  the  other  bones,  that  its  'fibres  Wfre  originally 

•^A,'  until,  in  the  slielter  of  the  maternal  womb,  it  acquired  *  the  hardness  of  a 

^^rtilage,  and  then  of  bone,^  that  this  effect  » was  not  produced  at  once,  or  in  a 

^^ty  short  time,*  hut  •  by  degrees;*  that,  after  birth,  it  increased  in  hardness  *6y 

^  amtinual  addition  of  ossifying  matter,  until  it  ceased  to  grow  at  alV 

**Phy9icaUy  true  as  this  reasoning  would  appoar,  it  would  nevertheless  be  mo. 
'^yand  really  false.   Why  would  it  be  false?     Because  it  concluded,  from  mers 
*ni«iUe  phenomena,  to  the  certainty  of  a  fact  wliich  could  not  be  established  by 
Ibl  •vidence  of  sensible  phenomena  alone ;  namely,  the  mode  of  the  first  forma 
tMi  of  the  mbstanoe  of  created  bone. 
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**  Let  u»  proceed  from  animal  to  vegetable  matter;  and  let  ua  conaider  tbejvwi 
created  tree,  under  which  the  created  man  first  repoaed,  and  from  which  he  gm. 
thered  his  firat  fruit.  That  tree  must  have  had  a  etem,  or  trunks  throngfa  whi^ 
the  juices  were  conveyed  from  the  root  to  the  fruit,  and  by  which  it  was  9M1&  to 
sustain  the  branches  upon  which  the  fruit  grew. 

"  If  a  portion  of  this  created  tree  now  remained,  and  if  a  seetion  of  its  wood 
were  to  be  mingled  with  other  sections  o£  propagated  tree9f  and  submitted  to  tbo 
inspection  and  examination  of  a  naturalist ;  what  opinion  and  judgment  would 
its  eejieible  phenomena  suggest  to  him,  respecting  the  mode  of  iia  first  formatitm; 
and  what  would  be  his  conclusion  ?     If  he  were  nnapprized  of  its  tme  origin, 
his  mind  would  see  nothing  in  its  sensible  phenomena,  but  the  laws  of  *l^fii^ 
cation ;  just  as  the  mineral  geologist '  sees  nothing  in  the  details  of  the  formatioai 
of  primitive  rock,  but  precipitations,  cryetalixations,  and  dissolutions*    Ho  wonU 
therefore  naturally  pronounce  of  it  as  of  all  the  other  sections  of  wood :  that  iti 
^fibree,*  when  they  first  issued  from  the  seed,  *were  soft  and  herbaceous  f  tbtt 
they  *  did  not  suddenly  pa 89  to  the  hardness  of  perfect  wood,*  but,  *  after  SMif 
year 8  f  that  the  hardness  of  their  folds,  *  which  indicate  the  growth  of  each  yw/ 
was  therefore  efiected  only  *  by  degrees  ;*  and  that,  *  since  nature  does  notluB| 
hut  by  a  progressive  course,  it  is  not  surprising  that  its  substance  acquired  id 
hardness  only  by  little  and  little,* 

"  Physically  true  as  the  naturalist  would  here  appear  to  reason ;  yet  hif  im- 
soning,  like  that  of  the  anatomist,  would  be  morally  and  really  false.  And  wby 
would  it  be  false  ?  For  the  same  reason ;  because  he  concluded  from  mere  jn- 
eible  phenomena,  to  the  certainty  of  a  fact  which  could  not  be  established  bf  tlie 
evidence  of  sensible  phenomena  alone  ;  namely,  the  mode  of  the  first  fbnnsliM 
of  the  substance  of  created  wood. 

"  There  only  now  remains  to  be  considered,  the  third,  or  mineral  kingdom  of 
tills  terrestrial  system ;  and  it  appears  probable,  to  reason  and  philosopbji  t*7 
prima  facie  evidence,  that  the  principle  determining  the  mode  of  first  formitioos, 
in  two  parte  of  this  three-fold  division  of  matter,  must  have  equal  authority  in 
this  third  part*  And  indeed,  afler  the  closest  investigation  of  the  subject,  we  can 
discover  no  ground  whatever  for  supposing  that  this  third  part  is  exempted  fioo 
the  authority  of  that  common  principle ;  or  that  phyeice  are  a  whit  more  cofope* 
tent  to  dogmatize  concerning  the  mode  of  first  formations,  from  the  evidence  of 
phenomena  alone,  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  than  they  have  been  found  to  be  in 
tlio  animal  or  vegetable ;  or  to  affirm,  from  the  indications  of  the  former,  tbit  tlw 
mode  of  its  first  formations  was  more  gradual  and  tardy  than  thoao  of  ths  ^^ 
two. 

**  Let  us  try  this  point,  by  proceeding  with  our  comparison ;  and  let  oi  cob* 
rnder  the  first  created  rock,  as  we  have  considered  the  first  created  hone  an^ 
wood;  and  let  us  ask,  what  is  rock,  in  its  nature  and  composition? 

"To  this  question,  mineralogy  replies:  *By  the  word  rock,  we  meaneiwy 
mineral  mase  of  such  bulk  as  to  be  regarded  an  essential  part  of  the  stractuiv  ^ 
the  globe.  {D'Aubuisson,  i,  p.  272.)  We  understand  by  the  word  mineral,  a  nitBi*^ 
body,  inorganic,  solid,  homogeneous,  that  is,  composed  of  integrant  moleculei 
of  the  same  substance.  {D^Aubuisson,  1,  p.  271.)  We  may,  perhaps,  pronounce  thit 
a  mass  is  essential,  when  its  displacement  would  occasion  the  downfall  of  otber 
masses  which  are  placed  upon  it.  [ITAubuisson,  i,  p.  272.)  Such  are  those  lofty 
and  ancient  mountains,  the  first  and  most  solid  bones,  as  it  were,  of  this  globe,— ^ 
ptemiers,  les  plus  solides  osseinens, — which  have  merited  the  name  of  prurit«<» 
because,  scorning  all  support  and  all  foreign  mixture,  they  repoye  always  upon 
bases  similar  to  themselves,  and  comprise  within  their  aubstanco  no  matter  bol 
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»f  the  same  nature.  (Saussuret  Voyagf  des  Alps^  Disc.  Pril,  pp.  6,  7.)  Theae 
are  the  primordial  moantains ;  which  traverse  our  continents  in  various  direc- 
tions, rising  above  the  clouds,  separating  the  basins  of  rivers  one  from  another ; 
mrving,  by  means  of  their  eternal  snows,  as  reservoirs  for  feeding  the  springs, 
and  ibrming  in  some  measure  the  skeleton,  or,  as  it  were,  the  rough  frame  work 
i»f  the  earth.  {Cuvier,  sec.  7,  p.  39.)  These  primitive  masses  are  stamped  with 
tbB  character  of  a  formation  altogether  crystaline,  as  if  they  were  really  the  pro- 
Inet  of  a  tranquil  precipitation.*  (D^Auhuiooon,  ii,  p.  5.) 

**  Had  the  mineral  geology  contented  itself  with  this  simple  mineralogical 
■laiement,  we  should  have  thus  argued  concerning  the  crystaline  phenomena  of 
the  first  mineral  fbrmations ;  conformably  to  the  principles  which  we  have  re. 
DOgnised.  As  the  bone  of  the  first  man,  and  the  wood  of  the  first  tree,  whose 
Bcdidity  was  essential  for  *  giving,  shape,  firmneas,  and  support,'  to  their  respec- 
thre  systems,  were  not,  and  could  not  have  been,  formed  by  the  gradual  processes 
o€  atm/ieation  and  lignifieation,  of  which  they  nevertheless  must  have  exhibited 
ihb  sensible  phenomena,  or  apparent  indications ;  so,  reason  directs  us  to  con- 
oliide,  that  primitive  rock,  whose  oolidity  was  equally  essentia]  for  giving  shape, 
and  support  to  the  mineral  system  of  this  globe,  was  not,  and  could  not 
been,  formed  by  the  gradual  process  oi  precipitation  and  crystalixation,  not- 
iritlistanding  any  sensible  phenomena,  apparently  indicative  of  those  processes, 
irhich  it  may  exhibit ;  but  that  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  as  in  the  animal  and 
fvgetable  kingdoms,  the  creating  agent  anticipated  in  his  formations,  bj  an  im- 
mediate  act,  effeeU,  whose  sensible  phenomena  could  not  determine  the  mode  of 
their  formation ;  because  the  real  mode  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  appa- 
rent  indications  of  the  phenomena. 

**  Bat  the  mineral  geology  has  not  contented  itself  with  that  simple  mineralo- 
gioal  statement ;  nor  drawn  the  conclusion  which  we  have  drawn,  in  conformity 
with  the  principles,  and  in  observance  of  the  rules,  of  Newton's  philosophy.  It 
affirms,  *  that  the  characters  by  which  geology  is  written  in  the  book  of  nature, 
in  which  it  is  to  be  studied,  are  minerals i*  {B^Auhuisson,  Disc.  PrH.  p.  29 ;)  and 
it  'sees  nothing^  in  that  book  of  nature  but  *  precipitations,  crystalixations,  and 
JUmotuHons  ;*  and  therefore,  because  it  sees  nothing  else,  it  concludes  without 
hesitation,  from  crystaline  phenomena  to  actual  crystalization.  Thus,  by  at. 
tempting  the  impossibility  of  deducing  a  universal  principle,  viz.  the  mode  of  first 
ftmnmtions,  from  the  analysis  of  a  single  individual,  viz.  mineral  matter,  separate 
from  coxirdinate  animal  and  vegetable  matter ;  and  concluding  from  that  defoc- 
tife  analysis,  to  the  general  law  o€  first  formations;  it  set  out  with  inadequate 
light,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  it  ended  in  absolute  darkness ;  for  such  is  its  ele. 
aisnIaZ  chaos,  and  its  chemical  precipitation  of  this  globs :  a  doctrine  so  nearly 
feeembling  the  exploded  atomic  philosophy  of  the  Epicurean  school,  that  it  re. 
qpiires  a  very  close  and  laborious  inspection  to  discover  a  single  feature,  by 
which  they  may  be  distinguished  from  each  other." 

This  argument  is  largely  supported  and  illustrated  in  the  work  ;  and  thus  by 
lefinrring  first  formations  of  every  kind  to  an  immediate  act  of  God,  those  im. 
nenee  periods  of  time  which  geology  demands  for  its  chemical  processes,  are 
tendered  unnecessary.  From  first  formations,  Mr.  Penn  proceeds  to  oppose  the 
notion  that  the  earth  has  undergone  many  general  revolutions,  and  thinks  that 
all  geological  phenomena  may  bo  better  explained  by  the  Mosaic  record,  which 
confines  those  general  revolutions  to  two.  Mr.  Penn's  course  of  observation 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  recapitulation  of  the  second  and  third  parts  of  his 
work: — 

■*  That  this  globe,  so  constructed  at  its  origin,  has  undergone  two,  and  only  two. 
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fRwnl  ehanf^  or  nwotaimam  of  its  mA^taate ;  oach  a£  vfaich  vas  eaond  If 
tbe  imxatdiMlt  will,  intelU^cBce.  xad  power  of  Gob,  cxerdaed  upon,  the  wok 
vhieb  bt  had  fonacd,  and  direeliBf  tike  bwa  or  afeacies  vhieh  be  had  ofdeiMi 
within  it. 

**  That,  bj  tbe  rarr  chzn^  or  FeroiatioB,  .that  of  gathsmp  tbe  waten  iM« 
one  piaee,  and  nwking  tbe  drj  land  appear/  one  portion  or  Amioa  of  the  tat- 
lace  of  tbe  ^obe  was  loddenly  and  Tiolcntlj  fractorcd  and  ikpieeetd,  in  order  to 
form,  in  tbe  fint  instance,  a  receptacle  or  bed  for  tbe  waters  aniTeraallj  diffaeaA 
over  that  larface,  and  to  expose  the  other  portion,  that  it  mi^ht  become  a  dwell- 
JBf  for  animal  life ;  bat  jet,  with  an  ulterior  desfo.  that  the  recepCacle  of  tbi 
waters  sbookl  erentoallj  become  the  chief  theatre  of  animal  eriatencr.,  bj  tbi 
portion  first  exposed  experiencing  a  similar  (ractore  and  depreaaion,  and  thv 
becoming  in  its  torn,  tbe  receptacle  of  the  same  waters ;  which  should  thn  b 
transfosed  into  it,  leariug  their  former  receptacle  Toid  and  dry. 

That  this  fibst  rerolotion  took  place  before  the  existence,  that  isi  belbie  tbi 
ition  of  any  organized  beings. 

''That  the  sea,  collected  into  this  rast  fractured  caritj  of  the  ^obe^s  aaiiiMi, 
eoBtinoed  to  occopj  it  daring  1S56  years  [from  the  creation  to  the  deloge;]  dw- 
ing  which  long  period  of  time,  its  waters  acted  in  Tarioos  modes,  dheauesl  wti 
miikMrnieml,  upon  tbe  sereral  soils  and  fragments  which  formed  its  bed ;  and  b»> 
rine  organic  matter,  animal  and  Tegetable,  was  generated  and  aocamnlaled  ia 
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**  Ttet,  after  the  expiration  of  those  1656  years,  it  pleased  Giodt  ia  a 
fwolotion,  to  execute  bis  ulterior  design,  by  repeating  the  amazing  operatioa  ky 
which  be  had  exposed  the  first  earth  ;  and  by  tbe  disruption  and  depresaian  sf 
that  first  earth  below  the  lerel  of  the  bed  of  tbe  first  sea,  to  prodooe  %  new  bid, 
into  which  the  waters  descended  from  their  former  bed,  lesTing  it  to  bihpwt  tht 
theatre  of  the  future  generations  of  mankind. 

'*  That  THIS  niESE!«T  eabth  was  that  rouiBa  bbd. 

**  That  it  must,  therefore,  necessarily  exhibit  manifest  and  uniTersal  erideneef 
of  the  Ticlssitudes  which  it  has  undergone  ;  viz.  of  the  Tast  apparent  ruin  occs* 
sioned  by  its  first  violent  disruption  and  depression  ;  of  tbe  presence  and  opeta* 
tion  of  the  marine  fluid  during  the  long  interval  which  succeeded  ;  and,  of  tbt 
action  and  effects  of  that  fluid  in  its  ultimate  retreat. 

'*  Within  the  limits  of  this  general  gekeme,  all  speculations  must  be  cottfised 
which  would  aspire  to  tbe  quality  of  sound  geology;  yet  vast  and  soblime  is  tbt 
field  which  it  lays  open,  to  exercise  the  intelligence  and  experience  of  sober  and 
philosophical  mineralogy  and  chemistry.     Upon  this  legitimate  ground,  tbow 
.«n  many  valuable  writers,  who  have  unwarily  lent  their  science  to  uphold  and  pio- 

pagate  the  vicious  doctrine  of  a  chaotic  geogony^  may  geologize  with  full  seen* 
rity;  and  may  there  concur  to  promote  that  true  advancement  of  matmd 
philosophy,  which  Newton  holds  to  be  inseparable  from  a  proportionate  advanca> 
ment  of  the  moral.  They  must  thus  at  length  succeed  in  perfecting  a  Irw 
phUosophieal  geology ;  which  never  can  exist,  unless  the  principle  of  NewtMl 
Ibrm  the  fouudalion,  and  the  relation  of  Moses  the  working  plmm,* 
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CHAPTER  L 

Thb  Existkuce  of  God. 

iMne  oMorty  of  those  writiogs  which  are  received  by  Chris* 
revelation  of  infallible  truth,  having  been  establiahed,  our  next 
liouslyy  and  witli  simplicity  of  mind,  to  examine  their  content^ 
lect  from  them  that  ample  information  on  religious  and  moral 
rhich  they  profess  to  contain,  and  in  which  it  had  become 
that  the  world  should  be  supematurally  instructed.  Agreeably 
^le  which  has  already  been  laid  down,  I  shall  endeovdor,  as 
B  of  any  other  record,  to  exhibit  theif  meaning  by  the  ttpBoa- 
Me  plain  rules  of  interpretation  which  have  been  estwUMied 
»urpo0es  by  the  common  agreement  of  the  sober  part  of  man-' 
1  the  assistance  within  reach  from  critics,  commentators,  and 
lall  however  be  resorted  to ;  for,  though  the  water  can  only 
pure  from  the  sacred  fountain  itself,  we  yet  owe  it  to  many 
[uides,  that  they  have  successfully  directed  us  to  the  openings 
hich  it  breaks,  and  led  the  way  into  the  depth  of  the  stream, 
ctrine  which  the  first  sentence  in  this  Divine  revelation  unfolds 
ire  is  a  God,  the  Creatob  of  heaven  and  earth ;  and  as  this 
^ntal  to  the  whole  scheme  of  duty^  promise,  and  Aop«,  which 
of  Scripture  successively  unfold  and  explain,  it  demands  our 
maideration. 

3  distinct  ways  do  the  sacred  writers  furnish  us  with  informa. 
is  great  and  essential  subject,  the  existence  and  the  character 
-from  the  names  by  which  he  is  designated  ;  fi[k>m  the  actions 
J  him ;  and  from  the  attributes  with  which  he  is  invested  in 
cations  and  praises;  and  in  those  lofty  descriptions  of  his 
ich,  under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  have  record, 
instruction  of  the  world.  These  attributes  will  be  aflerward 
ly  considered ;  but  the  impression  of  the  general  Wew  of  the 
oractcr,  as  thus  revealed,  is  too  important  to  be  omitted. 
mes  of  God  as  recorded  in  Scripture,  convey  at  once  ideas  of 
dbg  greatness  and  glory,  mingled  with  that  awful  mysterious- 
which,  to  all  finite  minds,  and  especially  to  the  minds  of 
[ie  Divine  essence  and  mode  of  existence  must  ever  be  invest, 
uglh  One,  he  is  d^hSk*  Eju>him,  Gods,  persons  adorable.    He 
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is  niriN  Jehovah,  sdf  existing,  hUf  El,  strangj  powerful;  n^TlKt  Ei 


loMylwiU  be,  self  existence,  independency,  aU-si^kiency,  immuiab8il§, 
eternity ;  mt^>  Shaddai,  ahnighty,  tiUsuffieient ;  pK*  Adon,  Supportett 
Lord,  Judge,  These  are  among  the  adorable  c^peliatives  of  God  wfaieh 
are  scattered  throughout  the  revelation  which  he  has  been  pleased  ts 
make  of  himself:  but  on  one  occasion  he  was  pleased  more  porticubrij 
to  declare  **  his  fiome,"  that  is,  such  of  the  qualities  and  attributes  of  the 
Divine  nature,  as  mortals  are  the  roost  interested  in  knowing ;  and  to 
unfold,  not  only  his  natural,  but  those  also  of  his  moral  attribates  by 
which  lus  conduct  toward  lus  creatures  is  regulated.  *^  And  the  Lord 
passed  by  and  proclaimed.  The  Lord,  the  Lord  God,  merctfvl  tasd  grom 
dous,  long  steering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth,  keeping  merc§ 
for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression,  and  sin,  and  that  wSt 
hy  no  means  clear  the  guiUy  ;  visiting  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers  1901 
the  children,  and  upon  the  children's  children,  vnlo  the  third  and  fornix 
generation,'*  Exod.  zxxiv.  This  is  the  most  ample  and  particular  ds> 
scription  of  the  character  of  God,  as  given  by  himself  in  the  sacred 
records ;  and  the  import  of  the  several  titles  by  which  he  has  thus  m 
his  infinite  condescension  manifested  himself,  has  been  thus  ^*Tfh*K*^- 
He  is  not  only  Jehovah,  self  existent,  and  EIl,  the  strong  or  migky 
,  God ;  but  ^  Dmi>  Rochuh,  the  merciful  being,  who  is  full  of  teodemeM 
aiM  compassion,  pjriy  CnxNUN,  the  gracious  one,  he  whose  nature  is 
goodness  itself — the  loving  God.  D'fix  "{ix*  Erec  Apayix,  long  safer* 
ing,  the  being  who,  because  of  his  tenderness,  is  not  easily  irritated,  but 
suffers  long  and  is  kind,  an,  Rab,  tJie  great  or  mighty  one.  ton* 
Chesed,  the  bountiful  Being ;  he  who  is  exuberant  in  his  beneficence. 
noK,  Emetu,  the  truth,  or  true  one,  he  alone  who  can  neither  deceive 
nor  be  deceived,  ion  iyj»  Notser  Chesed,  the  preserver  of  hoMU- 
fulness,  he  whose  beneficeoce  never  ends,  keeping  mercy  for  thousands 
of  generations,  showing  compassion  and  mercy  while  the  world  endures. 
riMOni  jrtrfil  pj;  ku^Ji  Nose  dvon  vapeshd  vechataah,  he  who  bears  awan 
iniquity,  transgression  and  sin ;  properly  the  Redeemer,  the  Pardoxei. 
the  Forgiver,  the  Being  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  forgive  sin,  and  saw 
the  soul,  npy  N^  npj.  Nakeh  lo  yinnakeh,  the  righteous  Judge,  who 
distributes  justice  with  an  impartial  hand.  And  p;?  ya,  Paked,  dwfu 
ipc,  he  who  visits  iniquity,  he  who  punishes  transgressors,  and  from 
whose  justice  no  sinner  can  escape :  the  God  of  retributive  and  vindic- 
tive justice."  {Dr.  A.  Clarke  in  he,) 

The  second  means  by  which  the  Scriptures  convey  to  us  the  know- 
ledge of  God,  is  by  the  actions  which  they  ascribe  to  him.  They  con 
tain  indeed  the  important  record  of  his  dealings  with  men  in  every  ace 
which  is  comprehended  within  the  limit  of  the  sacred  history ;  and,  bf 
prophetic  declaration,  they  also  exhibit  the  principles  on  which  he  will 
govern  the  world  to  the  end  of  time ;   so  that  the  whole  course  of 
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the  Divine  administration  may  be  considered  as  exhibiting  a  singularly 
ilhtttntive  comment  upon  those  attributes  of  his  nature,  which,  in  their 
abstract  form,  are  contained  in  such  declarations  as  those  which  have 
been  just  quoted.  The  first  act  ascribed  to  God  is  that  of  creating  the 
heaTeoB  and  the  earth  out  of  nothing ;  and  by  his  fiat  alone  arranging 
their  parts,  and  peopling  them  with  living  creatures.  By  this  were 
manifested — his  eternUy  and  adf  existence^  as  he  who  creates  must  be 
before  all  creatures,  and  he  who  gives  being  to  othera  can  himself  de- 
rive  it  fixHn  none ;  his  aJnngJUy  power,  shown  both  in  the  act  of  crea- 
tioD,  and  in  the  number  and  vastness  of  the  objects  so  produced : 
his  wisdomj  in  their  arrangement,  and  in  their  fitness  to  their  respective 
ends :  and  his  goodness  as  the  whole  tended  to  the  happiness  of  sentient 
bangs.  Tlie  foundations  of  his  natural  and  moral  government  are  also 
made  manifest  by  his  creative  acts.  In  what  he  made  out  of  nothing 
]»  had  an  abecdute  right  and  prerogative  of  ordering  and  disposal ;  so 
that  to  alter  or  destroy  his  own  work,  and  to  prescribe  the  laws  by  which 
the  intdiigent  and  rational  part  of  his  creatures  should  be  governed,  are 
rights  which  none  can  question.  Thus  on  the  one  hand  his  character 
of  Lord  or  Governor  is  established,  and  on  the  other  our  duty  of  lowly 
iomage  and  absolute  obedience. 

Agreeably  to  this,  as  soon  as  man  was  created,  he  was  placed  under 
k  Tule  of  conduct.  Obedience  was  to  be  followed  with  the  continuance 
i>rthe  Divine  fevour ;  transgression,  with  death.  The  event  called  forth 
new  manifestations  of  the  character  of  God.  His  tender  mebcy,  in  the 
compassion  showed  to  the  fallen  pair ;  his  justice,  in  forgTving  them 

ily  in  the  view  of  a  satisfaction  to  be  hereafter  offered  to  his  justice  by 
innocent  representative  of  the  sinning  race ;  his  love  to  that  race, 
^  siring  his  own  Son  to  become  this  Redeemer,  and  in  the  fulness  of 
''■■le  to  die  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ;  and  his  holiness,  in  con- 
*^cting  with  this  provision  fof  the  pardon  of  man  the  means  of  restoring 
^^  to  a  sinless  state,  and  to  the  obliterated  image  of  God  in  which  he 
^^  been  created.  Exemplifications  of  the  Divine  mercy  are  traced 
''^^  age  to  age,  in  his  establishing  his  own  worship  among  men,  and 
'Emitting  the  punishment  of  individual  and  national  offences  in  answer 
^  prayer  ofierod  from  penitent  hearts,  and  in  dependence  upon  the 
^'"pified  or  actually  offered  universal  sacrifice :— of  his  coxdkscexsio??,  in 
"^^toping  to  the  cases  of  individuals ;  in  his  dispensations  both  of  provi 
^^Qce  and  grace,  by  showing  respect  to  the  poor  and  humble ;  and. 
^Principally,  by  the  incarnation  of  God  in  the  form  of  a  servant,  admit- 
^ii^  men  into  familiar  and  friendly  intercourse  with  himself,  apd  then 
Entering  into  heaven  to  be  their  patron  and  advocate,  until  they  should 
1)8  received  unto  the  same  glory,  "  and  so  be  for  ever  with  the  Lord  :*' — 
rf  his  strictly  righteous  govbrnmettt,  in  the  destruction '  of  the  old 
wwld,  the  cities  of  the  plain,  the  nations  of  Canaan,  and  all  ancient 
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■Cates,  upon  their  ^  filling  up  the  measure  of  their  iniquities ;"  and,  li 
show  that  <«  he  will  by  no  means  clear  the  gtaity ;"  in  the  numerous  and 
severe  punishments  inflicted  even  upon  the  chosen  seed  of  Abraban^ 
because  of  their  transgressions  : — of  his  long  suFFEROfo,  in  firequal 
warnings,  delays,  and  corrective  judgments,  inflicted  upon  individodi 
and  nations,  before  sentence  of  utter  excision  and  destruction  > 
FAITHFULNESS  and  TRUTH,  in  the  fulfilment  of  promises,  often  many 
after  they  were  given,  as  in  the  promises  to  Abraham  rei^pecting  the 
possession  of  the  land  of  Canaan  by  his  seed ;  and  in  all  the  ^^promimt 
made  to  the  falhers'^  respecting  the  advent,  vicarious  death,  and  iUustnouf 
oflices  of  the  Christy  the  Saviour  of  the  world :— of  his  iinfUTABiLnT» 
in  the  constant  and  unchanging  laws  and  principles  of  his  govemmenl, 
^which  remain  to  this  day  precisely  the  same,  in  every  thing  tmtrerasl 

when  first  promulgated,  and  have  been  the  rule  of  his  conduct  io  all 
places  as  well  as  through  all  time  :— of  his  pbescience  of  future  events, 
manifested  by  the  predictions  of  Scripture ;  and  of  the  depth  and  sta- 
bility of  his  COUNSEL,  as  illustrated  in  that  plan  and  purpose  of  bringing 
back  a  revolted  world  to  obedience  and  felicity,  which  we  find  steadily 
kept  in  view  in  the  Scriptural  history  of  the  acts  of  God  in  former  ages; 
which  is  still  the  end  toward  which  all  his  dispensations  bend,  however 
wide  and  mysterious  their  sweep ;  and  wliich  they  will  finally  accom- 
plish, as  we  learn  from  the  prophetic  history  of  the  future,  contained  is 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

Thus  the  course  of  Divine  operation  in  the  world  has  from  age  to  age 
been  a  manifestation  of  the  Divine  character^  continually  receiving  ncv 
and  stronger  illustrations  to  the  completion  of  the  Christian  revelatioB 
by  the  ministry  of  Christ  and  his  inspired  followers,  and  still  placiog 
itself  in  brighter  light  and  more  impressive  aspects  as  the  scheme  of 
human  redemption  runs  on  to  its  consummation.  From  all  the  acts  of 
God  as  recorded  in  the  S.criptures,  we  are  taught  that  he  alone  is  God; 
tliat  he  is  present  every  where  to  sustain  and  govern  all  things ;  that  bii 
wisdom  is  infinite,  his  counsel  settled,  and  his  power  irresistible ;  tbit 
he  is  holy,  just,  and  good ;  the  Lord  and  the  Judge,  but  the  Father  and 
the  Friend  of  man. 

More  at  large  do  we  learn  what  God  is,  from  the  declarations  of  the 
inspired  writings. 

As  to  his  SUBSTANCE,  that  **  God  is  a  Spirit,'*^  As  to  his  duratio5. 
that  ^^from  everlasting  to  everlasting  he  is  (lod ;"  *Hhe  King,  clemd 
immortal,  invisible.*^  That,  af\er  all  the  manifestations  he  has  made  of 
.  himself,  he  is  from  the  infinite  |)erfection  and  glory  of  his  nature,  incox- 
FREiiENsiBLE  ;  "  Lo,  thcsc  are  but  parts  of  his  ways,  and  Juno  little  a  par- 
iion  is  heard  of  him  T  "  Touching  the  Almighty,  ice  cannot  find  him  oiO/* 
That  he  is  unchanobablb,  <<  tJie  Father  of  Lights  wiih  tchom  there  is  m 
variableness^  neither  shadow  oftumingj^^     That  **he  is  the  fountain  of 
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liEPK,"  and  the  only  independent  Being  in  the  universe,  "  who  only  hath 
mmotialUy."  That  every  other  being,  however  exalted,  has  its  existence 
fioin  him ;  *^for  hy  him  were  all  things  created^  which  are  in  heaven  and 
m  earthf  nnhaher  ihey  are  visible  or  invisible.^*    That  the  existence  of 
efwy  thing  is  upheld  by  him,  no  creature  being  for  a  moment  inde- 
paodent  of  his  support ;  **  by  him  all  things  eonsist^^*  **  upholding  all 
tidmg9  hy  the  word  of  his  power.**    That  he  is  omnipresent  :  ^*Do  noi 
Iftt  hmoen  and  earth  with  my  presence^  saith  the  Lord?**    That  he  is 
OKHUdsifT :  **  All  things  are  naked  and  open  before  the  eyes  of  him 
with  whom  we  have  to  do.**    That  he  is  the  absolute  Lord  and  owivxb 
of  an  things :  "  The  heavens,  even  the  heaven  oflieavens,  are  thine,  and 
00  the  parts  of  them.**    «  The  earth  is  thine,  and  the  fulness  thereof 
ike  world  and  them  that  dwell  therein.**    **  He  doeth  according  to  his  icdl'^* 
m  the  armies  of  heaven  and  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth**    That 
Itt  PsoviDBNCS  extends  to  the  minutest  objects :  *«  The  hairs  of  your 
head  are  all  numbered.**     <*  Are  not  two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  f 
mid  one  tfihem  shall  not  fall  on  the  ground  without  your  Father.**  Thai 
be  is  a  being  of  unspotted  purity  and  perfect  rectitude  :  ^^Hbly^  holy, 
Wjr»  Lord  God  of  hosts!**  <<  A  God  of  truth,  and  in  whom  is  no  iniquity.** 
**  Of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity.**    Tliat  he  is  just  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  government :  "  ShaU  not  the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth  do 
right  T*  "  Clouds  and  darkness  are  round  about  him ;  judgment  andjus^ 
tice  a^e  the  habitation  of  his  throne.**     That  his  wisdom  is  unsearchable : 
*'*  O  the  depth  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God !  how  unsearchable 
his  judgments,  and  his  ways  past  finding  out!**  And,  finally,  that  he 
good  and  merciful  :  **  Thou  art  good,  and  thy  mercy  endureth  for 
.**     "  His  tender  mercy  is  over  all  his  works.**     "  God,  who  is  rich 
mercy,  for  his  great  love  wherewith  fie  loved  us,  even  when  we  were 
in  sins,  hath  quickened  us  together  with  Christ.**     "  God  was  in 
ist  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their  trespasses 
^e^sto  them.**     "  God  hath  given  to  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his 
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Under  these  deeply  awful,  but  consolatory  views,  do  the  Scriptures 

••■■^eaent  to  us  the  supreme  object  of  our  worship  and  trust,  dwelling  upon 

^*^h  of  the  above  particulars  with  inimitable  sublimity  and  beauty  of 

*^4ignage,  and  with  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  illustration  ;  nor  can  we 

^nipare  these  views  of  the  Divine  nature  with  the  conceptions  of  the 

'Qst  enlightened  of  pagans,  without  feeling  how  much  reason  we  have 

*^  everlasting  gratitude,  that  a  revelation  so  exjiUcit,  and  so  compre^ 

^^ite,  should  have  been  made  to  us  on  a  subject  which  only  a  revela- 

Moo  from  God  himself  could  have  made  known.     It  is  thus  that  Christian 

l^osophers,  even  when  they  do  not  use  the  language  of  the  Scriptures, 

^re  able  to  speak  on  this  great  and  mysterious  doctrine  in  language  so 

oloar,  and  with  conceptions  so  noble ;  in  a  manner  too  so  equable,  so 
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different  to  the  sages  of  antiquity,  who,  if  at  any  time  they  approach  the 
truth,  when  speaking  of  the  Divine  nature,  never  fail  to  mingle  with  k 
some  essentially  erroneous  or  grovelling  oonceptton.  ''By  the  woid 
God,"  says  Dr.  Barrow, ''  we  mean  a  Being  of  infinite  wisdom,  good- 
ness, and  power,  the  creator  and  the  governor  of  all  things,  to  whom  the 
great  attributes  of  eternity  and  independency,  omniscience  and  immensity, 
perfect  holiness  and  purity,  perfect  justice  and  veracity,  complete  hap- 
piness, glorious  majesty,  and  supreme  right  of  dominion,  belong;  aodio 
whom  the  highest  veneration,  and  most  profound  submission  and  obedi- 
ence, are  due."  {Barrow  on  the  Creed.)  "  Our  notion  of  Deity,"  says 
Bishop  Pearson,  **  doth  expressly  signify  a  Being  or  Nature  of  infinite 
perfection ;  and  the  infinite  perfection  of  a  Being  or  Nature  conaiBCs  in 
this,  that  it  be  absolutely  and  essentially  necessary ;  an  actual  Being  of 
itself;  and  potential  or  causative  of  all  beings  beside  itself^  independent 
from  any  other,  upon  which  all  things  else  depend,  and  by  which  all 
things  else  are  governed."  {Pearson  on  the  Creed.)  "  Grod  is  a  Bein^ 
and  not  any  kind  of  being ;  but  a  suhsUince,  which  is  the  foundation  of 
other  beings.  And  not  only  a  substance,  but  ferfed.  Yet  many  beingB 
are  perfect  in  their  kind,  yet  limited  and  finite.  But  God  is  absolutely, 
fully,  and  every  way  infinitely  perfect ;  and  therefore  above  spirits,  above 
angels  who  are  perfect  comparatively.  God^s  infinite  perfection  tnclucfef 
all  the  attributes,  even  the  most  excellent.  It  excludes  all  dependenc)', 
borrowed  existence,  composition,  corruption,  mortality,  contingpocy, 
ignorance,  unrighteousness,  weakness,  miser}',  and  all  imperfections 
whatever.  It  includes  necessity  of  being,  independency,  perfect  unity, 
simplicity,  immensity,  eternity,  immortality ;  the  most  perfect  life,  know, 
ledge,  wisdom,  integrity,  power,  glor\%  bliss,  and  all  these  in  the  highest 
degree.  We  cannot  pierce  into  the  secrets  of  this  eternal  Being.  Oar 
reason  comprehends  but  little  of  him,  and  when  it  can  proceed  no  farther, 
faiih  comes  in,  and  we  believe  far  more  than  we  can  understand :  and 
this  our  belief  is  not  contrary  to  reason ;  but  reason  itself  dictates  unto 
us  that  we  must  believe  far  more  of  God  than  it  can  inform  us  of.* 
{LawsovCs  Theo-PoUtica.)  To  these  we  may  add  an  admirable  passage 
from  Sir  Isaac  Newton :  "  The  word  God  frequently  signifies  Lord;  bat 
every  lord  is  not  God ;  it  is  the  dominion  of  a  spiritual  Being  or  Lord, 
that  constitutes  God  ;  true  dominion,  true  God ;  supreme,  the  supreme; 
feigned,  the  false  God.  From  such  true  dominion  it  follows  that  the 
true  God  is  living,  intelligent,  and  powerful ;  and  from  his  other  perfec- 
tions that  he  is  supreme,  or  supremely  perfect ;  he  is  eternal  and  infinite; 
omnipotent  and  omniscient ;  that  is,  he  endures  from  eternity  to  eternity; 
and  is  present  from  infinity  to  infinity.  He  governs  all  things  that  exist, 
and  knows  all  things  that  are  to  be  known :  ho  is  not  eternity  or  infinity, 
but  eternal  and  infinite ;  he  is  not  duration  or  space,  but  he  endures  and 
is  present ;  he  endures  always,  and  is  present  every  where ;  he  is  omni^ 
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present,  not  only  virtually,  but  also  substantially ;  for  power  without  sub- 
stance cannot  subsist.  All  things  are  contained  and  move  in  him ;  but 
without  any  mutual  passion ;  he  suffers  nothing  from  the  motions  of 
bodies ;  nor  do  they  undergo  any  resistance  from  his  omnipresence.  It 
18  confessed  that  God  exists  necessarily,  and  by  the  same  necessity  he 
exists  always  and  every  where.  Hence  also  he  must  be  perfectly  simi- 
lar,  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  arm,  all  the  power  of  perceiving,  understanding, 
and  acting ;  but  afler  a  manner  not  at  all  corporeal,  afler  a  manner  not 
like  that  of  men,  after  a  manner  wholly  to  us  unknown.  He  is  destitute 
of  all  body,  and  all  bodily  shape ;  and  therefore  cannot  be  seen,  heard, 
or  touched ;  nor  ought  he  to  be  worshipped  under  the  representation  oi 
any  thing  corporeal.  We  have  ideas  of  the  attributes  of  God,  but  do 
not  know  the  substance  of  even  any  thing :  we  see  only  the  figures  and 
cok>ur8  of  bodies,  hear  only  sounds,  touch  only  the  outward  surfaces 
smell  only  odours,  and  taste  tastes ;  and  do  not,  cannot,  by  any  sense, 
or  reflex  act,  know  their  inward  substances :  and  much  less  can  we  have 
any  notion  of  the  substance  of  God.  We  know  him  by  his  properties 
and  attributes." 

It  is  observable  that  neither  Moses,  the  first  of  the  inspired  penmen, 
nor  any  of  the  authors  of  the  succeeding  canonical  books,  enters  into 
any  proof  of  this  first  principle  of  religion,  that  there  is  a  God.  They 
all  assume  it  as  a  truth  commonly  known  and  admitted.  There  is  indeed 
in  the  sacred  volume  no  allusion  to  the  existence  of  Atlicistical  senti- 
ments,  till  some  ages  afler  Moses,  and  then  it  is  not  quite  clear  whether 
speculative  or  practical  Atheism  be  spoken  of.  From  this  circumstance 
we  learn  that,  previous  to  the  time  of  Moses,  the  idea  of  one  supreme 
and  infinitely  perfect  God  was  familiar  to  men ;  that  it  had  descended 
to  them  firom  the  earhest  ages ;  and  also  that  it  was  a  truth  of  original 
revelation,  and  not  one  which  the  sages  of  preceding  times  had  wrought 
out  by  ratioiial  investigation  and  deduction.  Had  that  been  the  fact, 
we  might  have  expected  some  intimation  of  it :  and  that  if  those  views 
of  God  which  are  found  in  the  Pentateuch,  were  discovered  by  the  sue- 
ceasive  investigations  of  wise  men  among  the  ancients,  the  progress  of 
thia  ^wonderful  discovery  would  have  been  marked  by  Moses;  or  if  one 
only  bad  demonstrated  this  truth  by  his  personal  researches,  that  some 
grateful  mention  of  so  great  a  sage,  of  so  celebrated  a  moral  teacher, 
would  have  been  made.  A  truth  too  so  essential  to  the  whole  Mosaic 
sjratem,  and  upon  which  his  own  official  authority  rested,  had  it  originated 
from  successful  human  investigation,  would  seem  naturally  to  have  re- 
quired a  statement  of  the  arguments  by  which  it  had  been  demonstrated, 
as  a  fit  introduction  to  a  book  in  which  he  professed  to  record  revola- 
tioos  received  from  this  newly  discovered  being,  and  to  enforce  laws 
Wtered  under  his  command.  Nothing  of  this  kind  is  attempted ;  and 
xhe  aaored  historian  and  lawgiver  proceeds  at  once  to  narrate  the  acti 
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Y«J.r  -L.  1  .  v;«:-chre  his  irilL  The  hislon-  which  be  wTCKe,  bowerer. 
.  ?:.rvi  -^  -  ^^ ;..-i  uhv  the  introduction  of  funnal  pr-»:'of  ihe  ei'^eooe 
-t"  .t;^  :-;-.  li.Ki  was  thought  unnecessary".  The  firs  raar..  «e  are  in- 
iJx^^a:.  !n.  v  «  liuJ.  r.ot  only  from  his  works,  'out  by  ?-i:-«::\r  mazuierta* 
■x«  i-^l  V-  ..\cr><.-:  the  same  Divine  appearance*  «cr^  rzLii?  :o  Noah, 
■«.•  Arr. .  .-:.  :.■  l*Liac.  !u  Jacob;  and  when  Mo^•.^  "Rrxf.  >:t5.>3s  were 
-41-    .-•     -;  ^    ■•'  l.iid  conver:?ed  with  those  who  c:L\':r?*=-i  «i".a  God 

V  •.:.-  *.  <v  ::*!.d  from  th^-  same  famihes  lo  wnxn  li.»i  -c:  fvadry 
»K**"  .  /  ..^ ;.».  an  J  in  vi>iblc  plory,  or  in  angtli*  i"  rn:*.  Tr.i^e  Diiine 
.•.j.--.-:V>t/.::.s>  V.  rn*  also  matters  of  public  notorit:y  t.:.j.Cij  *_.  phmidw 
^i^v  .  »s  .:'  ir.ai^kinJ;  from  them  the  tradition  wu^  tn::?r.--:"ec  lo  then 
A-^v  .:..:.•> ;  i:iu\  the  idea  onco  communicated,  wai  c>*  nrsxc  by  eTcrj 
ni  ..•..'.  x'.'.vt  which  tht'y  saw  around  them.  It  C'.':.:L::jfi  cveo  af:ei 
?K'  -  .v....cUk:\  I  f  iJ.olatry :  and  has  never,  exci';«:  .'u'.-.-::.^  '--e  mo* 
;;-rt.v  .  ;"  !-.;•  :;i.:!ii'.!\  licen  to  this  dav  oblitcra'oi  "rv  r-.SneisM 
«.,v.^.  :     >.    h  \^^<  iiuis  iliat  the  knowledge  of  CIrKi  w;is  oc»:iixr/jnicaXcd 

V  .N*  ...*•■'  ^w:.»i.  No  disco>!.TV  of  this  truth,  eiihtr  ;r.  :hc  tinicof 
V/.^rav*  *>.        .:l•.^   loinur  aire,  wa?-"  made  hv  human  rt -i^an:':. :  ceiiber 

K-  ,-.'.  .■  lU'V  'hv  i»i*vi's<  I'f  it  could  therefore  be  5!at'\i  ir.  ii:>  i^Tiuajp; 

^.x   .:  xiiHi'.J  ha\i>  Ivm  triiiinsT  to  mo^tt  a  question  w:.ich  had  beeo  at 

•.*  \  •!.  ..'•iKi.vJ.  a'lii  tv^  attempt  to  prove,  a  doctrine  ur.iversally  receiwd. 

lV:i  .:u'  uix  ,1  K*\  a  supreine  First  Causir  was  ut  lir?i  ob-uuscd  by  the 

.\vi\  ^.•  oi  iiv.>viii.  i<  thus  contradicted  hv  the  facts,  tliat  the  nn?t  man 

^v\-**v.;  -...v-  I%!U'\\ioii«:o  of  iiod  by  sensible  co!iverse  wiih  him,  and  thai 

>^-»  .V'.  ..11..'  w.-.^  iratismittcd,  wit'n  the  confinnati'^:i  ofs-ircis^ive  nsble 

.i*». »   .  ^.  ;l  •:.-.  :  «  I  Ik*  varlv  ancLStors  of  all  nations.     Who' her  the  ci»- 

v>.:*    I.  ;'u  ix«r«\  i>f  till*  simnio  tniih  of  the  existtnce  i>f  a  Firet  Cause 

•v  -i-   .  ■.  i'.:^-  i\':r.;«ass  of  itiinuin  powers,  is  a  point  wiiich  ca:iDv«i  be  de- 

w%i*^  %^'.  l'\  liL.r.i  I  of  I'.ict ;  Inicause  it  may  be  |)r'jved  that  iri«:*5C  nalMW 

»»   M  i»'.     i:k:'.  i!.'v-:!ino  ha<  Iven  acknowledged,  had  liioir  oririn  fr.^m  a 

^■.u.»4v« .  •  .•.]%.  '.."..lU'iit  ia  that  part  of  the  world  in  which  l!.e  primitive 

w>». ■.  N  >»iU'  ui^iTi.     Tiiov  were  thereture  neviT  in  cirojn;s5aiicef 

»i.i.*.  I  "..L,  :i  an  r\'j*i'rnnor.t  upon  the  power  or  weakness  of  ihe  humaa 

...v.  ,v'    .:  «•;   ra.:.:,'.      Ain-Mi!!  some  uncivilized  iriU-s,  s.:ch  as  the  Hot- 

...*c.-»  .      v.ivM.  ;:;.d  \hv  aU»ri::ines  of  New  Srath  Wales,  the  idea  of  a 

»i.f-.»...;s  :•. .   .:  ;>  ;".\'i'al»l\  entirely  obliterated:  s« -me  not  ior.s  of  spiritual 

V  .-.^...    '    '  .  V Tior  i:i  power  to  man,  and  p-iss-^s-sv.!  of  cn-aiive  and  dc- 

V  «. .  •. -.  i:o  h  »we\«.r  rm^ain.  naii:rall\  lendini:  to  iha:  iraii  of 

..cv .         *      ^  !i  i.i  I  ':\WT  i:.s:nicted  minds  issues  in  :ho  apprehension  of 
.   Si..  ..  .    .    \.w.  Oixiiie  l:.t'.  r.ijenco.     l>ut  n>  instance  has  l»een  known 

.iw    .....  .;..-.•  I  .'ciivi  ;,.i\i:.^  ihus.  or  b\  aiu  i>:her  means.  ori::ina!ini! 

' .\  .  ;i  :  w  ;»vt  ri  .1 :   if  rostor.\:  to  tium  a:  all.  it  has  been  bv 

;"»; ill- rs,  av.a  :,i^s  b\  the  ra:io:ial  invcsiliiaiion  of  even 

.   ..■-    :*  ..:  iiiinr  o^\:l  iriivi^..     Wherever  there  has  Ix^ea  sufiiciciil 
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cultivation  to  call  forth  the  exercise  of  the  rational  faculty  in 
■earch  of  spiritual  and  moral  truth,  the  idea  of  a  First  Cause  has  been 
pvmoosly  known ;  wherever  that  idea  has  been  totally  obliterated,  the 
inlellectual  powers  of  man  have  not  been  in  a  state  of  exercise,  and  no 
Bty  as  to  such  speculations  has  been  awakened.  Matter  of  fact 
not  therefore  support  the  notion,  that  the  existence  of  God  is  dis- 
coverable by  tlie  unassisted  faculties  of  man ;  and  there  is,  I  conceive, 
wry  slender  reason  to  admit  the  abstract  probability. 

A  sufficient  number  of  facts  are  obvious  to  the  most  cursory  observa- 
lioii  to  show,  that  without  some  degree  of  education,  man  is  wholly  the 
eraalure  of  appetite.  Labour,  feasting,  and  sleep,  divide  his  time,  and 
wiiolly  occupy  his  thoughts.  If  therefore  wc  suppose  a  First  Cause  to  be 
JMCoveraMe  by  human  investigation,  we  must  seek  for  the  instances 
■BODg  a  people  whoee  civilization  and  intellectual  culture  have  roused 
the  mind  from  its  torpor,  and  given  it  an  interest  in  abstract  and  philo- 
■opiiic  truth ;  for  to  a  people  so  circumstanced  as  never  to  have  heard 
of  God,  the  question  of  the  existence  of  a  First  Cause  must  be  one  of  mere 
pliikMophy.  Religious  motives,  whether  of  hope  or  fear,  have  no  influ-. 
ence  where  no  religion  exists,  and  its  very  first  principle  is  here  sup. 
pO0ed  to  be  as  yet  undiscovered.  Before,  therefore,  we  can  conceive 
the  human  mind  to  have  reached  a  state  of  activity  sufficiently  energetic 
and  curious  even  to  -commence  such  an  inquiry,  we  must  suppose  a 
gradual  progress  from  the  uncivilized  state,  to  a  state  of  civil  and 
■cieDtific  cultivation,  and  that  without  religion  of  any  kind ;  without 
wioral  eofUrol ;  without  principles  of  jvsUcej  except  such  as  may  have 
been  slowly  elaborated  from  those  relations  which  concern  the  grosser 
interests  of  men,  if  even  they  be  possible ;  without  conscience ;  without 
hope  or  fear  in  another  life.  Tliat  no  society  of  civilized  men  has  ever 
been  constituted  under  such  circumstances,  is  what  no  one  will  deny ; 
■diat  it  is  possible  to  raise  a  body  of  men  into  that  degree  of  civil  im- 
provement which  would  excite  the  passion  for  philosophic  investigation 
without  the  aid  of  religion,  which,  in  its  lowest  forms  of  superstition, 
.admits  in  a  defective  degree  what  is  implied  in  the  existence  of  God,  a 
jinperior,  creative,  governing,  and  destroying  power,  can  have  no  proof, 
and  is  contradicted  by  every  fact  and  analogy  with  which  we  are  ac 
qoainted.  Under  the  influence  and  control  of  religion,  all  states,  ancient 
and  modem,  have  hitherto  been  formed  and  maintained.  It  has  entered 
essentially  into  all  their  legislative  and  gubcmative  institutions;  and 
Atheism  is  so  obviously  dissociaUzing,  that  even  the  philosophic  Atheists 
of  Greece  and  Rome  confined  it  to  their  esoteric  doctrine,  and  were 
equally  zealous  with  others  to  maintain  the  public  religion  as  a  restraint 
upon  the  multitude,  without  which  they  clearly  enough  discerned  that 
human  laws,  and  merely  human  motives,  would  be  totally  ineffectual  to 
prevent  that  selfish  gratification  of  the  passions,  the  enmities,  and  the 
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cupidity  of  men,  which  would  break  up  every  community  into  its  ori^ml 
fragments,  and  arm  every  man  against  his  fellow. 

From  this  we  may  conclude,  that  man  without  religion  cannot  eiistia 
that  state  of  civility  and  cultivation  in  which  his  intellectual  powers  are 
disposed  to,  or  capable  of,  such  a  course  of  inquiry  as  might  lead  him  to 
a  knowledge  of  God ;  and  that,  as  a  mere  barbarian,  he  would  be  wholly 
occupied  with  the  gratification  of  his  appetites,  or  his  sloth.    Should  we 
however  suppose  it  possible,  that  those  who  had  no  previous  knowledge 
of  God,  or  of  superior  invisible  powers,  might  be  brought  to  the  habiti 
of  civil  life,  and  be  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  various  knowledge,  (which 
itself  however  is  very  incredible,)  it  would  still  remain  a  quesdoo, 
whether,   provided  no  idea  from  tradition  or  instruction   had  beei 
suggested  of  the  existence  of  spiritual  superior  beings,  or  of  a  supreme 
Creator  or  Ruler,  such  a  truth  would  bo  within  the  reach  of  man,  even 
in  an  imperfect  form.     We  have  already  seen,  that  a  truth  may  appeer 
exceedingly  simple,  important,  and  evident,  when  once  known,  and  on 
this  account  its  demonstration  may  be  considered  easy,  which  neverthe- 
less has  been  the  result  of  much  previous  research  on  the  part  of  the 
discoverer.  {Vide  part  i,  c.  iv.)    The  abundant  rational  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  God,  which  may  now  be  so  easily  collected,  and  which  is 
so  convincing,  is  therefore  no   proof,  that  without  instructioa  from 
Heaven  the  human  mind  would  ever  have  made  the  discovery.    **  God 
is  the  only  way  to  himself;  he  cannot  in  the  least  be  come  at,  defined 
or  demonstrated  by  human  reason ;  for  where  would  the  inquirer  fix 
his  beginning  ?     He  is  to  search  for  something  he  knows  not  what ;  a 
nature  without  known  properties ;  a  being  without  a  name.     It  is  im- 
possible for  such  a  person  to  declare  or  imagine  what  it  is  he  woold 
discourse  of,  or  inquire  into ;  a  nature  he  has  not  the  least  apprehension 
of;  a  subject  he  has  not  the  least  glimpse  of,  in  whole  or  in  psrt; 
which  he  must  separate  from  all  doubt,  inconsistencies,  and  errors;  bo 
must  demonstrate  without  one  known  or  sure  principle  to  ground  it  upon; 
and  draw  certain  necessary  conclusions  whereon  to  rest  his  judgmedti 
without  the  least  knowledge  of  one  term  or  proposition  to  fix  his  pio- 
oedure  upon ;  imd  therefore  can  never  know  whether  his  conclusion  be 
consequent,  or  not  consequent,  truth  or  falsehood,  which  is  just  the  SUDO 
in  science  as  in  architecture,  to  raise  a  building  without  a  foundation." 
{Ellis^s  Knowledge  of  Divine  Things.) 

**  Suppose  a  person,  whose  powers  of  argumentation  are  improved  to 
the  utmost  pitch  of  human  capacity,  but  who  has  received  no  idea  of 
God  by  any  revelation,  whether  from  tradition,  Scripture,  or  inspiration, 
how  is  he  to  convince  himself  that  God  is,  and  from  whence  is  he  to 
learn  tchat  God  is  ?  That  of  which  as  yet  he  knows  nothmg,  cannot  be 
a  subject  of  his  thought,  his  reasonings,  or  his  conversation.  He  can 
neither  affirm  nor  deny  till  he  know  what  is  to  be  affirmed  or  dented. 
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npQin  whence  then  is  our  philosopher  to  divine,  in  Htu^ferti  instance,  his 
idea  of  the  infinite  Being,  concerning  the  reality  of  whose  existence  he 

is,  in  the  meond  place,  to  decide  IP  (Harems  PretenaOce  agamd  So* 

_  »  .  »  .  »  .  ._  » 

**  Would  a  single  individual,  or  even  a  single  pair  of  the  human  race, 
or  indeed  several  pairs  of  such  beings  as  we  are,  if  diopt  from  the  hands 
of  their  Maker  in  the  most  genial  soil  and  climate  of  this  globe,  without 
a  single  idea  or  notion  engraved  on  their  minds,  ever  think  of  instituting 
such  an  inquiry ;  or  short  and  simple  as  the  process  of  investigation  is, 
would  they  be  able  to  conduct  it,  should  it  somehow  occur  to  them? 
No  man  who  has  paid  due  attention  to  the  means  by  which  all  our  ideas 
of  external  objects  are  introduced  into  our  minds  through  the  medium 
of  the  senses ;  or  to  the  still  more  refined  process  by  Yi^nxAa  refecting 
OQ  what  passes  in  our  minds  themselves,  when  we  combine  or  analyze 
these  ideas,  we  acquire  the  rudiments  of  all  our  knowledge  of  intellectual 
olgects,  will  pretend  that  they  would.  The  efforts  of  intellect  necessary 
to  discover  an  unknown  truth,  are  so  much  greater  than  those  which 
my  be  sufficient  to  comprehend  that  truth,  and  feel  the  force  of  the 
nridence  on  which  it  fests,  when  &irly  stated,  that  for  one  man,  whose 
aiellectual  powers  are  equal  to  the  former,  ten  thousand  are  only  equal 
o  die  latter."  {Oleics  Siackhouse  Intro.) 

**  Between  matter  and  spirit,  things  visible  and  invisible,  time  and 
tmnaty,  beings  finite  and  beings  infinite,  objects  of  sense  and  objects 
^  fiuth,  the  connection  is  not  perceptible  to  human  observation.  Though 
^^  push  our  researches  therefore  to  the  extreme  point,  whither  the  light 
^  nature  can  carry  us,  they  will  in  the  end  be  abruptly  terminated,  and 
^•Q  must  stop  short  at  an  immeasurable  distance  between  the  creature 
K^the  Creator."  (Van  MilderCs  Discourses.) 

TboBe  observations  have  great  weight,  and  tlH)ugh  we  allow,  that  the 
^^giimeot  which  proves  that  the  effects  with  which  we  are  surrounded 
have  been  caused^  and  thus  leads  us  up  through  a  chain  of  sub- 
cause  to  one  First  Cause,  has  in  it  a  simplicity,  an  obvio^isness, 
^d  a  force,  which,  when  we  are  previously  furnished  with  the  idea  of 
K^md,  makes  it  at  first  sight  difficult  to  conceive,  that  men,  under  any 
^sgree  of  cultivation,  should  be  inadequate  to  it ;  yet,  if  the  human 
^iad  ever  commenced  such  an  inquiry  at  all,  it  is  highly  probable  that 

would  rest  in  the  notion  of  an  eternal,  succession  of  causes  and  effects, 
^4her  than  acquire  the  ideas  of  creation,  in  the  proper  sense,  and  of  a 
^preme  Creator.  Scarcely  any  of  the  philasophers  of  the  most  in- 
L^Jisitive  ages  of  Greece,  or  those  of  their  followers  at  Rome,  though 
*ith  the  advantage  of  traditions  conveying  the  knowledge  of  God,  seem 
•^  have  been  capable  of  conceiving  of  creation  out  of  nothing,  (Vide 
pMt  i,  c.  iv,)  and  they  consequently  admitted  tlie  eternity  of  matter. 
*IUb  was  equally  the  case  with  the  Theistical,  the  Atheistical,  and  die 

Vol.  I.  18 
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polytheisticol  philosopliers.  (6)  It  was  not  among  them  a  subject  of 
dispute ;  but  taken  for  a  point  settled  and  not  to  be  contradicted,  tint 
matter  was  eternal,  and  could  not  therefore  bo  created.  Against  thii 
notion,  since  the  revelation  of  truth  to  man,  philosophy  has  been  able  to 
adduce  a  very  satisfactory  argument;  but,  though  it  is  not  a  very 
recondite  one,  it  was  never  discovered  by  philosophy  while  unaided  by 
the  Scriptures.  In  like  manner  philosophy  can  now  funush  oogent 
arguments  against  an  infinite  succession  of  causes  and  effects ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  probable  that  they  could  have  been  apprehended  by 
those  to  whom  the  very  notion  of  a  First  Cause  had  not  been  intimated. 
If  however  it  were  conceded,  that  some  glimmering  of  this  great  tmtii 
might,  by  induction,  have  been  discovered  by  contemplative  minds  thu 
circumstanced ;  by  what  means  could  they  have  demangtraied  to  them- 
selves that  that  great  collection  of  bodies  which  we  call  the  world  had 
but  one  Creator ;  that  he  is  an  incorporeal  Spirit ;  that  he  is  eternal, 
self  existent,  immortal,  and  independent  ?  Certain  it  is,  that  the  aigu- 
inent  d  posteriori  does  not  of  itself  fully  confirm  all  these  conclusioDi ; 
and  the  argument  d  priori^  when  directed  to  these  mysterious  pointer » 
not,  with  all  the  advantages  which  we  enjoy,  so  satisfactory,  as  to  leave 
no  rational  ground  of  doubt  as  to  its  conclusiveness.  No  sober  man,  we 
apprehend,  would  bo  content  with  that  as  the  only  foundation  of  his 
faith  and  hope.  If  indeed  the  idea  of  God  were  innafCy  as  some  hafe 
contended,  the  question  would  bo  set  at  rest.  But  then  every  human 
being  would  be  in  possession  of  it.  Of  this  there  is  not  only  no  proof  at 
all,  but  the  evidence  of  fact  is  against  it ;  and  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas 
may  with  confidence  be  pronounced  a  mere  theory,  assumed  to  support 
favourite  notions,  but  contradicted  by  all  experience.  We  are  aO 
conscious  that  wc  gain  the  knowledge  of  God  by  instruction ;  and  we 
observe,  that  in  proportion  to  the  want  of  instruction,  men  are  ignoiant* 
as  of  other  things,  so  of  God.  Peter,  the  wild  boy,  who  in  the  begio- 
ning  of  the  last  century,  was  found  in  a  wood  in  Germany,  far  from 
having  any  innate  sense  of  God  or  religion,  seemed  to  be  incapable  of 
instruction ;  and  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  New  Holland  arc  found, 
to  this  day,  in  a  state  of  knowledge  but  little  superior,  and  certainly  have 
no  idea  of  the  existence  of  one  supreme  Creator. 

It  is  therefore  to  be  concluded,  that  we  owe  tlie  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  God,  and  of  his  attributes,  to  revelation  alone ;  but,  being 
now  discovered,  the  rational  evidence  of  both  is  copious  and  irresisti- 

(8)  **  Fow,  if  any,  of  the  ancient  pagan  philosophers  acknowledged  God  to  bSi 
in  the  most  proper  sense,  the  Croator  of  the  world.  By  calling  him  AqpiNiytft 
*  the  Maker  of  the  world,'  they  did  not  mean,  tliat  ho  brought  it  out  of  non- 
existence into  being ;  but  on)y  that  he  built  it  out  of  pre-ezistent  materials,  and 
disposed  it  into  a  regular  form  and  order."  Sec  ample  proofs  and  illustrations  it 
c.  13,  part  i,  of  Lblahd's  Neeetnty  of  Revelation. 
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Ue ;  (9)  80  much  so,  that  Atheism  has  never  heen  able  to  make  much 
progress  among  mankind  where  this  revelation  has  been  preserved.  It 
IB  resisted  by  demonstrations  too  numerous,  obvious,  and  convincing ;  and 
is  itself  too  easily  proved  to  involve  the  most  revolting  absurdities. 

No  subject  has  employed  the  thoughts  and  pens  of  tlie  most  profound 
thinkers  more  than  the  demonstration  of  the  being  and  attributes  of 
God;  and  the  evidence  from  fact,  reason,  and  the  nature  of  things, 
which  has  been  collected,  is  large  and  instructive.  These  researches 
hKwe  not  however  brought  to  light  any  new  attribute  of  God  not  found 
in  Scripture.  This  is  a  strong  presumption  that  the  only  source  of  our 
ootioiis  on  this  subject  is  the  manifestation  which  God  has  been  pleased 
lo  make  of  himself,  and  a  confirmation  that  human  reason,  if  left  to  itself^ 
had  never  made  the  slightest  discovery  respecting  the  Divine  nature. — 
But  as  to  what  is  revealed,  they  arc  of  great  importance  in  the  controo 
feny  with  polytheism,  and  with  that  still  more  unnatural  and  monstrous 
perversion,  the  philosophy  which  denies  a  God. 

Demonstrations  both  6  priori  and  d  posteriori^  the  former  beginning 
with  the  cause,  the  latter  with  the  effect,  have  been  attempted,  not  only 
of  the  being,  but  also  of  all  the  attributes  ascribed  to  God  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  On  each  we  shall  offer  some  observations  and  illustrations^ 
taking  the  argument  6  posteriori  first,  both  because,  as  to  the  simple 
question  of  the  being  of  a  (jod,  it  is  the  only  satisfactory  and  convincing 
proof;  and  especially,  because  it  is  that  only  to  which  the  Scriptures 
themselves  refer  us.  *  <<  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
Jirmament  showeth  his  handy  worhJ^  ^*  For  the  invisible  things  of  him 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  ike 
things  that  are  made,  even  his  eternal  power  and  GodheiuU"  "  For  by  : 
the  greatness  and  beauty  of  the  creatures  proporOonaUy  the  Maker  of  I 
them  is  seen.^* 

Nature,  as  one  justly  observes,  proceeds  from  causes  to  effects ;  but 
the  most  certain  and  successful  investigations  of  man,  proceed  from 
effects  to  causes,  and  this  is  the  character  of  what  logicians  have  called 
the  argument  6  posteriori. 

In  philosophy  it  has  been  laid  down  as  an  axiom,  "  that  no  event  or 
change  comes  to  pass  merely  of  itself,  but  that  every  change  stands 
related  to  and  implies  the  existence  and  influence  of  something  else,  in 
consequence  of  which  such  change  comes  to  pass,  and  which  may  bo 
regarded  as  the  principle,  beginning,  or  source  of  the  change  referred 

(9)**  Tell  men  there  is  a  God,  and  their  mind  embraces  it  as  a  nccesaarj 
troth ;  unfold  hit  attributes,  and  they  will  ^ee  the  explanation  of  them  in  his 
wcMrks.  When  the  foundation  is  laid  sure  and  firm  that  there  is  a  God,  and  hie 
wfll  the  cause  of  all  things,  and  nothing  made  but  by  his  special  appointment 
■ad  command,  then  the  order  of  beings  will  fill  their  minds  with  a  due  sense  of 
the  Divine  Majesty,  and  they  may  be  made  a  scale  to  raise  juster  conceptions  «f 
what  is  immortal  and  invisible.**    (Ellib's  Knowledge  of  ^'Hnni  Tkinga.) 
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to  it.  Ax^oordingly  the  term  cau9e  is  usually  employed  to  doiote  (he 
supposed  principle  of  change;  and  the  term  effect  is  applied  to  the 
change  considered  in  relation  to  the  principle  of  change  whence  it 
proceeded.  This  axiom  or  principle  is  usually  thus  expressed : — ^F©r 
every  effect  there  must  be  a  cause."  "  Nothing  exists  or  comes  Id 
pass  without  a  cause."  "  Nihil  turpius  philosopho  quam  fieri  sme  causa 
quicquam  dicero." 

Rooted  as  this  principle  is  in  the  common  sense,  aod  the  oomman 
ohtervation  and  experience  of  mankind,  it  is  assailed  in  the  meCaphyai- 
cil  Atheism  of  Hume,  who  appears  to  have  borrowed  his  argument 
from  the  no  less  skeptical  Hobbes,  and  the  relation  of  cause  and  eESod 
has  in  consequence  been  the  subject  of  considerable  controyersy. 

Causes  have  been  distributed  by  logicians  into  eficieniy  malerid, 
Jmtdf  and  formal.  Efficient  causes  are  the  agents  that  produce  certain 
effects ;  material  causes  are  the  subjects  on  which  the  agent  perfimns 
his  operation ;  or  those  contingent  natures  which  lie  within  the  reach  isi 
the  agent  to  influence.  Final  causes  are  the  motives  or  purposes, 
which  move  to  action,  or  the  end  for  which  any  thing  is  done.  Farmd 
causes  denote  the  changes  resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  ageot; 
or  that  which  determines  a  thing  to  be  what  it  is,  and  HiaringiiiAaa  |t 
from  every  thing  else. 

It  is  with  efficient  causes  as  understood  in  the  above  distributioD,  that 
we  are  principally  concerned.     Mr.  Hume  and  his  followers  have  laid 
it  down,  that  there  is  no  instance  in  which  we  are  able  to  perceive  a 
necessary  connection  between  two  successive  events ;  or  to  compre- 
hend in  what  manner  the  one  proceeds  from  the  other,  as  its  cause. — 
From  experience,  they  observe,  indeed  we  learn,  that  there  are  many 
events,  which  are  constantly  conjoined,  so  that  the  one  invariably  fol- 
lows the  other ;  but  it  is  possible,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  coo- 
trary,  that  this  connection,  though  a  constant  one,  as  far  as  our  obser- 
vation has  reached,  may  not  be  a  necessary  connection ;   nay,  it  is 
possible,  that  there  may  be  no  necessary  connections  among  any  of  the 
phenomena  we  see,  and  if  there  be  any  such  connections  existing,  we 
may  rest  assured  that  wc  shall  never  be  able  to  discover  thenu     T^ 
doctrine  has  however  been  admitted  by  many  who  not  only  deny  (he 
skeptical  conclusions  which  Hobbes  and  Hume  deduced  from  it,  hut 
who  contend  that  it  leads  to  a  directly  contrary  conclusion.     "TTie 
fallacy  of  this  part  of  Mr.  Hume's  system,"  says  Professor  Stewait 
*<  does  not  consist  in  his  premises,  but  iu  the  conclusion  which  he  draws 
fit)m  them.      The  word  cause  is  used,  both  by  philosophers  and  the 
vulgar,  in  two  senses,  which  are  widely  difterent.      When  it  is  said, 
that  every  change  in  nature  indicates  the  operation  of  a  cause ;  the 
word  cause  expresses  something  which  is  supposed  to  be  neceasaiily 
connected  with  the  change,  and  without  which  it  could  not  have  hap- 
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pened.  Tliis  may  be  caHed  the  metaphysicdl  meaning  of  the  word ; 
and  such  causes  may  be  called  metaphysical  or  eficimt  causes.  In 
UBtnral  philosophy,  however,  when  we  speak  of  one  thing  being  the 
cause  of  another,  all  that  we  mean  is,  that  the  two  are  constantly  con- 
joined ;  so  that  when  we  see  the  one,  we  may  expect  the  other. — 
Tliese  conjunctions  we  leam  from  experience  alone ;  and  without  an 
acquaintance  with  them,  we  could  not  accommodate  our  conduct  to  the 
eKaWiflhed  course  of  nature.  The  causes  which  are  the  objects  of  our 
investigation  in  natural  philosophy,  may,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  be 
called  physical  causes."  (Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mmd.)  By  this  distinction  and  concession  all  that  is  skeptical  and 
Atheistic,  in  Hume's  doctrine,  is  indeed  completely  refuted ;  for  if  meta- 
phyncal  or  efficient  causes  be  allowed,  and  also  that  **powerf  forces 
energy^  and  causation^  are  to  be  regarded  as  attributes  of  mind,  and  can 
eziat  in  mind  only,"  {Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mmd^) 
it  w  of  little  consequence  to  the  argument  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
ai^reme  First  Cause,  whether  the  constant  succession  of  events  among 
fkjfdcal  causes,  has  a  necessary  connection  or  not ;  or  in  other  words, 
whether  what  is  purely  material  can  have  the  attribute  of  causation. — 
The  writer  we  have  just  quoted,  thinks  that  this  doctrine  is  ''more 
foroorable  to  Theism,  than  even  the  common  notions  upon  this  sub- 
ject ;" — **  if  at  the  same  time  we  admit  the  authority  of  that  principle 
of  the  mind,  which  leads  us  to  refer  every  change  to  an  efficient  cause," 
— ^  as  it  keeps  the  Deity  always  in  view,  not  only  as  the  first,  but  as 
the  constantly  operating,  efficient  cause  in  nature,  and  as  the  great  con- 
necting principle  among  all  the  various  phenomena  which  we  observe." 
(Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human  MimL)  This  author  still 
brther  thinks,  that  Mr.  Hume  has  undesignedly  furnished  an  antidote 
by  this  error  to  Spinozism  itself.  <<  Mr.  Hume's  doctrine,  in  the  unqua- 
lified form  in  which  he  states  it,  may  lead  to  other  consequences  not 
less  dangerous ;  but  if  he  had  not  the  good  fortune  to  conduct  metaphy- 
sicians to  the  truth,  he  may  at  least  be  allowed  the  merit  of  having  shut 
up  for  ever  one  of  the  most  frequented  and  fatal  paths  which  led  them 
astray," — "  the  cardinal  principle  on  which  the  whole  s}'stem  of  Spinoza 
turns,  being  that  all  events,  physical  and  moral,  are  necessarily  linked 
together  as  causes  and  effects."  (Dissertation  prefixed  to  the  Supplement 
of  the  Encyclo.  Britt,) 

IVhen  the  doctrine  is  thus  restricted  to  physical  causes,  its  dangerous 
tendency  is  greatly  weakened,  if  not  altogether  neutralized ;  yet,  not- 
withstanding the  authority  with  which  it  has  been  supported,  it  may  be 
suspected  that  it  is  radically  unsound,  and  that  it  leads  to  consequences 
very  contradictory  to  the  experience  of  mankind,  or,  at  best,  that  it  is 
rather  a  philosophical  paradox  or  quibble,  than  a  philosophic  discovery. 
What  are  called  above  metaphysical  or  efficient  causes  are  admitted,  with 
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respect  to  mind,  of  which  *'  power j  foree^  energy  and  emuatum^  are  attri- 
butes." "  One  kind  ofcause,  namely,  what  a  man,  or  any  other  fivingbeingi 
is  to  his  own  voluntary  actions,  or  to  those  changes  which  he  produoei 
directly  in  himself,  and  indirectly  in  himself,  by  the  occastooal  exextioD  f£ 
his  own  power,"  says  Dr.  Gregor}',  {LUerary  and  PMlosopkiedl  Estaifif] 
^  may  be  called  for  distinction's  sake  an  agent.      That  there  are  siieh 
agents,  and  that  many  events  are  to  be  referred  to  them,  as  either  iidioDy 
or  partly  their  causes  or  principles  of  change,  is  not  only  certain  but  efon 
seh*  evident."     We  are  all  conscious  of  power  to   produce  certun 
effects,  and  we  are  sure  that  there  is  between  this  cause  and  the  effect 
produced,  more  than  a  mere  relation  of  antecedence  and  sequence,  for 
we  are  conscious  not  only  of  designing  to  produce  the  effect,  but  of  the 
exertion  ofpoiDer,  though  we  do  not  always  know  the  medium  1^  which 
the  power  acts  upon  the  object,  as  when  we  move  the  hand  or  the  fitot 
voluntarily,  nor  the  mode  in  which  the  exerted  energy  connects  itself 
with  (he  result.     Yet  the  result  follows  the  will,  and  however  often  this 
is  repeated,  it  is  still  the  same.     The  relations  between  physical  canses 
and  effects  must  be  different  from  this  ;  but  if  according  to  the  doctrine 
of  Hume  it  were  only  a  relation  of  succession^  the  (bUowing  absuxdities, 
as  stated  by  Dr.  Reid,  (Reid's  Essays,)  would  inevitably  follow — <<  night 
would  be  the  cause  of  day,  and  day  the  cause  of  night ;  for  no  two 
things  have  more  constantly  followed  each  other  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world.     Any  thing,  for  what  we  know,  may  be  the  cause  of  an^ 
thingj  since  nothing  is  essential  to  a  cause  but  its  being  constantly  fol- 
lowed by  the  effect :  what  is  unintelligent  may  be  the  cause  of  what  i? 
intelligent ;  folly  may  be  the  cause  of  wisdom,  and  evil  of  good ;  and 
thus  all  reasoning  from  the  effect  to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  all  rea- 
soning from  final  causes,  must  be  given  up  as  fallacious."     Physical 
causes,  as  for  example,  what  impulse  is  to  motion,  heat  to  expansioo, 
fusion,  and  evaporation;  the  earth  to  the  fall  of  a  stone  toward  it; 
the  sun  and  moon  to  the  tides ;  express  a  relation  different  from  thtt 
between  man  and  any  of  his  voluntary  actions ;  but  it  cannot  be  the 
same  as  the  relation  of  priority  and  succession  among  things  or  events. 
Men  have  been  mistaken,  in  some  cases,  in  taking  the  circumstances  of 
the  succession  of  one  event  to  another  as  a  proof  of  their  relation  as 
cause  and  effect ;  but  even  that  shows  that,  in  the  fixed  opinion  of 
mankind,  constant  succession,  when   there  k   an  appearance  of  the 
dependence  of  one  thing  upon  another,  implies  more  than  mere  succes- 
sion, and  that  what  is  considered  as  the  cause  has  an  efficiency  either 
from  itself  or  by  derivation,  by  which  the  effect  is  brought  to  pass.    It 
is  truly  observed  by  Dr.  Brown,  (Procedure,  ^-c,  of  the  Human  Vnder^ 
standing,)  «  We  find  by  observation  and  experience  that  such  and  such 
effects  are  produced ;  but  when  we  aUempt  to  think  of  the  reason  whp, 
and  the  manner  how  the  causes  work  those  effects,  then  -we  are  at  a 
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atondy  and  all  our  reasoning  is  precarious,  or  at  best  but  probable  con- 
jecture." From  hence  however  it  would  be  a  ridiculous  conclusionv 
that  because  we  are  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  physical  causes 
act,  they  do  not  act  at  all ;  or  that  none  such  exist  in  the  ordinarily 
received  sense ;  that  is,  that  the  effect  is  not  dependent  upon  what  is 
called  the  cause^  and  that  the  presence  of  the  latter,  according  to  the 
established  laws  of  nature,  is  not  necessary  to  the  effect,  so  that,  without 
it  the  effect  would  not  follow.  The  efficient  cause  may  bo  latent^  but 
the  physical  cause  is  that  through  which  it  operates,  and  must  be  sup- 
posed to  have  an  adapUxUon  to  convey  the  power,  so  to  speak,  in  some 
precise  mode,  by  mechanical  or  other  means,  to  the  result,  or  there 
could  neither  be  ingenuity  and  contrivance  in  the  works  of  art,  nor  wis- 
dom in  the  creation.  A  watch  might  indicate  the  hour  without  wheels, 
and  a  clod  might  give  as  copious  a  light  to  the  planetary  systejga  as  the 
sun.  If  the  doctrine  of  Hume  denies  ^cient  causes,  it  contradicts  all 
consciousness  and  the  experience  founded  upon  it ;  if  it  applies  only  to 
pkyncid  causes,  it  either  confounds  them  with  efficient  causes,  or  says 
in  paradoxical  language,  only  what  has  been  better  said  by  others,  and 
that  without  any  danger  of  involving  either  absurd  or  dangerous  conse- 
quences. "  When  an  event  is  produced  according  to  a  known  law  of 
nature,  the  law  of  nature  is  colled  the  cause  of  that  event  But  a  law 
of  nature  is  not  the  efficient  cause  of  any  event ;  it  is  only  the  rule 
according  to  which  the  efficient  cause  acts.  A  law  is  a  thing  con-  /.  /  i 
ceived  in  the  mind  of  a  rational  being,  not  a  thing  which  has  a  real  \ 
existence,  and  therefore  like  a  motive,  it  can  neither  act  nor  be  acted  '  / 
upon,  and  consequently  cannot  be  an  efficient  cause.  If  there  be 
no  being  that  acts  according  to  that  law,  it  produces  no  effect."  {Reid^s 
Essays.)  **  All  things  that  are  done  in  the  world,  are  done  immediately 
by  God  himself,  or  by  created  intelligent  beings ;  matter  being  evidently 
not  at  all  capable  of  any  laws  or  powers  whatever,  any  more  than  it  is 
capable  of  intelligence ;  excepting  only  this  one  negative  power,  that 
every  part  of  it  will,  of  itself,  always  and  necessarily  continue  in  that 
state,  whether  of  rest  or  motion,  wherein  it  at  present  is.  So  that  all 
those  things  which  we  commonly  say  are  the  effects  of  the  natural 
powers  of  matter  and  laws  of  motion,  of  gravitation,  attraction,  or  the 
like,  are  indeed,  (if  we  will  speak  strictly  and  properly,)  the  effects  of 
God's  acting  upon  matter  continually,  and  every  moment,  either  immedi- 
ately  by  himself,  or  mediately  by  some  created  intelligent  beings.  Conse- 
quently there  is  no  such  thing  as  what  men  commonly  call  the  course 
of  nature,  or  the  powers  of  nature.  The  course  of  nature,  truly  and 
propeHy  speaking,  is  nothing  else  but  the  will  of  God  producing  certain 
efiects  in  a  continued,  regular,  constant,  and  uniform  manner."  {Dr. 
Samud  Clarhe.) 
The  true  state  of  the  case  appears  to  be,  1  That  there  are  efficient 
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causes,  and  that  the  lelatkm  between  them  and  their  eflfee^  is  iKeeMary, 
sinee,  without  the  operation  of  the  efficient,  the  effect  would  not  taks 
place.  This  we  find  in  ounelves,  and  we  proceed  therefore  upon  the 
surest  ground  wh^i  we  ascribe  efiects  which  are  abore  human  power, 
to  a  causation  which  is  more  than  human,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  universal  nature,  to  a  Divine  catue^  or  in  other  words  to  God. 
2.  That  there  are  physical  causes,  between  which  and  their  eflfects  tiwifi 
is  a  relation  or  connection  very  different  to  that  of  a  mere  order  of  snc 
cession,  which  in  fact  is  a  relation  which  entirely  excludes  the  idea  of 
causation  in  any  sense.  According  to  the  present  established  otder  of 
nature,  this  also  may  be  termed  a  necessary  connectioD,  although  not 
necessary  in  the  sense  of  its  being  the  only  method  by  which  the  infinite 
and  first  efficient  could  produce  the  efiect.  His  resources  are  doubtles 
boundless ;  but  having  established  a  certain  order  in  nature,  or,  in  other 
words,  having  given  certain  powers  and  propeities  to  matter,  widi 
reference  to  a  mutual  operation  of  difierent  bodies  upon  each  other.  Ids 
supreme  efficiency,  his  causing  power,  takes  its  direction,  and  diqpiayt 
itself  in  this  order,  and  is  modified  by  the  pre-established  and  cooatanily 
upheld  properties  through  and  by  which  it  operates.  So  far,  and  infiui 
sense,  the  relation  between  physical  causes  and  efiects  is  a  neoeuvy 
one,  and  the  doctrine  of  final  causes  is  thus  estaUished  by  those  wendroos 
arrangements  and  adaptations  in  the  difierent  parts  of  nature,  and  in 
individual  bodies,  which  carry  on,  and  ccmduct  the  ever-acting  eflliciency 
of  God  to  those  wise  and  benevolent  ends  which  he  has  proposed. 
Thus  the  sun,  by  virtue  of  a  previously  established  adaptation  between 
its  own  qualities,  the  earth's  atmosphere  and  the  human  eye,  is  the 
necessary  cause  of  light  and  vision,  though  the  true  efficient  be  the  Crei^ 
tor  himself,  ever  present  to  his  own  arrangements ;  as  the  spring  of  t 
watch  is  the  necessary  cause  of  the  motion  of  the  wheels  and  indices 
though  the  efficient,  in  the  proper  sense,  is  the  artist  himself  who  framed 
the  whole.  In  these  cases  there  is,  however,  this  difierence  to  be  ob^ 
served,  though  it  afiects  not  the  argument  of  a  secondary  physical  caun- 
tion,  that  the  maker  of  a  watch,  finding  certain  bodies,  endued  with 
certain  primary  properties,  may  array  them  one  against  the  other,  and 
so  leave  his  work  to  go  on  without  his  constant  impulse  and  interpositioQ; 
but  in  nature,  the  primary  properties  of  matter,  and  its  existence  itself  are 
derived  and  dependent^  and  need  the  constant  upholding  of  Him  ¥dio  spake 
them  out  of  nothing,  and  <<  by  whom  they  all  consisL** 

The  relation  of  cause  and  efiect  according  to  the  conomoo  seme 
and  observation  of  mankind,  being  thus  estabhshed,  (1)  we  prooetd  te 
'  the  arguments  which  are  founded  upon  it. 

(1)  The  language  of  every  nation  is  fonncd  on  the  connection  between  cme 
and  effect.  For  in  every  language  there  are  not  only  many  words  directly  tz- 
pressing  ideas  of  this  subject,  such  as  cause,  efficiency,  effect,  production,  prodnoc 
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T1ie*eiistence  of  God,  once  communicated  to  us  by  his  own  revela- 
tioii,  direct  or  traditional,  is  capable  of  ample  proof,  and  receives  an 
u'l'QsbiMe  corroboratiTe  evidence,  d  posteriori. 

An^iurgnment  d  prioriy  ia  an  argument  from  something  arUeeederU  to 
somediing  cofuequaU;  from  principle  to  corollary;  from  cause  to  ^ect. 
An  argument  dpoeterioriy  on  the  contrary,  is  an  argument  from  consequent 
to  aniecedent,  from  effect  to  cause.  Both  these  kinds  of  proof  have  been 
resorted  to  in  support  of  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  (rod ;  but  it  is 
CD  the  latter  only  that  any  dependence  can  be  placed,  and  the  demonstra- 
tion is  too  strong  to  need  a  doubtful  auxiliary.  * 

The  first  argument,  6  posteriori,  for  the  existence  of  a  Grod,  is  drawn 
from  our  own  actual  existence,  and  that  of  other  beings  around  us. 
Hub,  by  an  obvious  error,  has  sometimes  been  called  an  argument  d 
priori  ;  but  if  our  existence  is  made  use  of  to  prove  the  existence  of  a 
fupveme  Creator,  it  is  unquestionaUy  an  argument  which  proceeds  from 
coDBeqoent  to  antecedent,  from  effect  to  cause.  This  ancient,  and 
obfiouB  demonstration  has  been  placed  in  different  views  by  different 
writers.  Locke  has,  in  substance,  thus  stated  it.  Every  man  knows 
with  absolute  certainty,  that  he  himself  exists.  He  knows  also  that  he 
did  not  always  exist,  but  began  to  be.  It  is  clearly  certain  to  him,  that 
Ida  existence  was  caused  and  not  fortuitous,  and  was  produced  by  a  cause 
adequate  to  the  production.  By  an  adequate  cause,  is  invariably 
intended,  a  cause  possessing  and  exerting  an  efficacy  sufficient  to  bring 
any  eSeci  to  pass.  Jn  the  present  case,  an  adequate  cause  is  one  possess- 
ing,  and  exerting  all  the  understanding  necessary  to  contrive,  and  the 
power  necessary  to  create,  such  a  being  as  the  man  in  question.  This 
cause  is  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  God.  The  understanding 
neoessaiy  to  contrive,  and  the  power  necessary  to  create  a  being  com- 
pounded of  the  human  soul  and  body,  admit  of  no  limits.  He  who  can 
contrive  and  create  such  a  being,  can  contrive  and  create  any  thing. 
He  who  actually  contrived  and  created  man,  certainly  contrived  and 
created  all  things. 

The  same  argument  is  given  more  copiously,  but  with  great  clearness, 
by  Mr.  Howe : — 

"  We  therefore  begin  with  God's  existence  ;  for  the  evincing  of  which, 

effisetiiata,  create,  generate,  &c,  or  words  eqaivalent  to  these;  bat  every  verb 
in  every  language,  except  the  iutransitiye  impersonal  verbs,  and  the  verb  substan- 
tive,  involves,  of  course,  causation  or  efficiency,  and  refers  always  to  an  agent,  or 
eauae,  in  such  a  manner,  that  without  the  operation  of  this  cause  or  agent,  the 
f  eib  IPtuld  have  no  meaning. — ^All  mankind,  except  a  few  Atheistical  and  skepti. 
eal  philoeophers,  have  thus  agreed  in  acknowledging  this  connection,  and  they 
have  aekoowledged  it  as  fhlly  as  others  in  their  customary  language.  They  have 
spoken  exactly  aa  other  men  speak,  and  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect 
ii  as  often  declared  in  their  conversation  and  writings,  and  as  much  relied  on,  as 
in  those  of  other  men.  (Dwioht'b  TncoLoor,  vol.  i,  p.  5.) 
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we  may  be  most  assured,  Firsts  that  there  hath  been  somewhat  pr  other 
from  all  eternity ;  or  that,  looking  backward,  somewhat  of  real  beii| 
must  be  confessed  eternal.  Let  such  as  have  not  been  used  to  dunkof 
any  thing  more  than  what  they  could  see  with  their  eyes,  and  to  wbom 
reasoning  only  seems  difficult  because  they  have  not  tried  what  they  can  d» 
in  it,  but  use  their  thoughts  a  Uttle,  and  by  moving  them  a  few  easy  afbtft, 
they  will  soon  find  themselves  as  sure  of  this  as  that  they  see,  or  heti« 
or  understand,  or  are  any  thing. 

'*  For  being  sure  that  something  now  is,  (that  you  see,  for  iniitiinc^  tf 
are  something,)  you  must  then  acknowledge,  that  certainly  Homethiiy 
always  was,  and  hath  ever  been,  or  been  from  all  eternity  ;  or  else  yoo 
must  say,  that,  some  time,  nothing  was ;  or  that  all  being  once  was  not 
And  so,  since  you  find  that  something  now  is,  there  was  a  time  when  tH 
being  did  begin  to  be  ;  that  is,  that  till  that  time  there  was  nothing ;  but 
now,  at  that  time  something  first  began  to  be.  For  what  can  be  plaiiier 
than  that  if  all  being  some  time  was  not,  and  now  some  being  is,  evenr 
thing  of  being  had  a  beginning.  And  thence  it  would  follow,  that  mmt 
being,  that  is,  the  first  that  ever  began  to  be,  did  of  itself  start  up  out  of 
nothing,  or  made  itself  to  be  when  before  nothing  was. 

**  But  now,  do  you  not  plainly  see  that  it  is  altogether  impossible  any 
thing  should  do  so ;  that  is,  when  it  was  as  yet  nothing,  and  when  nothing 
at  all  as  yet  was,  that  it  should  nmke  itself,  or  come  into  being  of  itadf? 
For  surely  making  itself  is  doing  something.  But  can  that  which  is 
nothing  do  any  thing  ?  Unto  all  doing  there  must  be  some  doer.  Whore- 
fore  a  thing  must  be  before  it  can  do  any  thing ;  and  therefore  it  would 
follow,  that  it  was  before  it  was ;  or  was  and  was  not^  was  something  wad 
nothings  at  the  same  time.  Yea,  and  that  it  was  diverse  from  itMlf; 
for  a  cause  must  be  a  distinct  thing  from  that  which  is  caused  by  it 
Wherefore  it  is  most  apparent,  that  some  being  hath  ever  been,  or  did 
never  begin  to  be. 

^  Whence,  farther,  it  is  also  evident.  Secondly,  that  some  being 
uncaused,  or  was  ever  of  itself  without  any  cause.  For  what  never 
from  another  had  never  any  cause,  since  nothing  could  be  its  own  cause. 
And  somewhat,  as  appears  from  what  hath  been  said,  never  was  fron 
another.  Or  it  may  be  plainly  argued  thus ;  that  either  some  being  was 
uncaused,  or  all  being  was  caused.  But  if  all  being  was  caused,  then 
some  one  at  least  was  the  cause  of  itself;  which  hath  been  already  shown 
impossible.  Therefore  the  expression  commonly  used  concerning  the 
first  being,  that  it  was  of  itself,  is  only  to  be  taken  negatively,  that  is,  that 
it  was  not  of  another ;  not  positively,  as  if  it  did  some  time  make  itself. 
Or  what  there  is  positive  signified  by  that  form  of  speech,  is  only  to 
be  taken  thus,  that  it  was  a  being  of  that  nature,  as  that  it  was  impoMiUe 
it  should  ever  not  have  been ;  not  that  it  did  ever  of  itself  step  out  of  not 
being  into  being. 
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**  And  now  it  is  hence  farther  eyident.  Thirdly^  that  some  being  i« 
independent  upon  any  other,  that  is,  whereas  it  already  appears  thai 
flome  being  did  never  depend  on  any  other,  as  a  productive  cause,  and 
wae  not  beholden  to  any  other,  that  it  might  como  into  being ;  it  is 
thereupon  equally  evident  that  it  is  simply  independent,  or  cannot  be  be- 
holden to  any  for  its  continued  being.  For  what  did  never  need  a 
productive  cause,  doth  as  little  need  a  sustaining  or  conserving  cause. 
And  to  make  this  more  plain,  either  some  being  is  independent,  or  all 
Deing  18  dependent.  But  there  is  nothing  without  the  compass  of  all 
being  whereon  it  may  depend.  Wherefore  to  say,  that  all  being  doth, 
depend,  is  to  say,  it  depends  on  nothing,  that  is,  that  it  depends  not. 
For  to  depend  on  nothing,  is  not  to  depend.  It  is  therefore  a  manifest 
contradiction  to  say  that  all  being  doth  depend ;  against  which  it  is  no 
relief  to  ui^e,  that  all  beings  do  circularly  depend  on  one  another.  (2) 
For  80,  however  the  whole  circle  or  sphere  of  being  should  depend  on 
nothing ;  or  one  at  last  depend  on  itself,  which  negatively  taken,  as  be- 
finre,  is  true,  and  the  thing  we  contend  for — that  one,  the  common  sup- 
port of  all  tlie  rest,  depends  not  on  any  thing  without  itself. 

^  Whence  also  it  is  plainly  consequent.  Fourthly^  that  such  a  Bemg 
ia  necesBary,  or  doth  necessarily  exist :  that  is,  that  it  is  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  that  it  could  not  or  cannot  but  be.  For  what  is  in  being,  neither 
by  its  own  choice,  nor  any  other's,  is  necessarily.  But  what  was  not 
made  by  itself,  (which  hath  been  shown  to  be  impossible,)  nor  by  any 
other,  (as  it  hath  been  proved  something  was  not,)  it  is  manifest,  it 
neither  depended  on  its  choice,  nor  any  other's  tliat  it  is.  And  there- 
Uite,  its  existence  is  not  owing  to  choice  at  all,  but  to  the  necessity  of 
its  own  nature.  Wherefore  it  is  always  by  a  simple,  absolute,  natural 
necessity ;  being  of  a  nature  to  which  it  is  altogether  repugnant  and 
impossible  ever  not  to  have  been,  or  ever  to  cease  from  being.  And 
now  having  gone  thus  far,  and  being  assured,  that  hitherto  we  feel  the 
gnmnd  firm  under  us ;  that  is,  having  gained  a  full  certainty,  that  there 

(9)  The  notion  of  an  infinite  serioB  of  caused  and  successive  beings  is  absurd ; 
for  of  this  infinite  series,  either  some  one  part  has  not  been  successive  to  any 
other*  or  ebe  all  the  several  parts  of  it  have  been  successive.  If  some  one  part 
of  it  was  not  successive,  then  it  had  vl  first  part,  which  destroys  the  supposition 
of  its  infinity.  If  all  the  several  parts  of  it  have  been  successive,  then  have  they 
all  once  been  future  :  but  if  they  have  all  been  future,  a  time  may  bo  conceived 
when  none  of  them  had  existence :  and  if  so,  then  it  follows,  either  that  all  the 
pmrtM  and  consequently  the  tehole  of  this  infinite  series  must  have  arisen  from 
nothing,  which  is  absurd ;  or  else,  that  there  must  be  something  in  the  wkole^ 
beside  what  is  contained  in  all  the  partSy  which  is  also  absurd.  See  Clarke's  De- 
moDStntion,  and  Woolaston's  Religion  of  Nature.  •♦  A  chain,"  says  Dr.  Paley, 
"  composed  of  an  infinite  number  of  links  can  no  more  support  itself,  than  a 
chain  composed  of  a  finite  number  of  links.  If  we  increase  the  number  of  links 
from  ten  to  a  hundred,  and  from  a  hundred  to  a  thousand,  &c,  we  make  not  the 
smallest  approach,  we  observe  not  the  smallest  tendency  toward  self  sapporU** 


,*• 
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is  an  eternal,  uncaused,  independent,  necessary  B^ing,  and  tlierefiie 
actually  and  everlastingly  existing ;  we  may  advance  one  step  ftztfaer, 

«  And  with  equal  assurance  add,  Fifthly ,  that  this  eternal,  independeot, 
uncaused,  necessary  Being,  is  self  active ;  that  is,  (which  is  at  preseat 
meant,)  not  such  as  acts  upon  itself,  but  that  which  hatfi  the  power  of 
acting  upon  other  things,  in  and  of  itself,  without  deriving  it  fiom  aoy 
other.  Or  at  least  that  there  is  such  a  Being  as  is  eternal,  nncanwid, 
^,  having  the  power  of  action  in  and  of  itself.  For  either  such  a 
Being  as  hath  been  already  evinced  is  of  itself  active  or  uniactiTe,  or 
hath  the  power  of  action  of  itself  or  not.  If  we  will  say  the  latter,  let 
it  be  considered  what  we  say,  and  to  what  purpose  we  say  it. 

^  1.  We  are  to  weigh  what  it  is  we  affirm,  when  we  speak  of  an 
eternal,  uncaused,  independent,  necessary  Being,  which  is  of  itself  to- 
tally unactive,  or  destitute  of  any  active  power.  If  we  will  say  there 
is  some  such  thing,  we  will  confess,  when  we  have  called  it  somethii^ 
it  is  a  very  silly,  despicable,  idle  something,  and  a  somethings  Q£  wt 
look  upon  it  alone,)  as  good  as  nothing.  For  there  is  but  little  oddi 
between  being  nothing,  and  being  able  to  do  nothing.  We  will  again 
confess,  eternity,  self  origination,  independency,  necessity  of  ezisteDce^ 
to  be  very  great  and  highly  dignifying  attributes ;  and  import  a  mort 
inconceivable  excellency.  For  what  higher  glory  can  we  ascribe  to 
any  being,  than  to  acknowledge  it  to  have  been  from  eternity  of  itself  (3) 
without  being  beholden  to  any  other,  and  to  be  such  as  that  it  can  be 
and  cannot  but  be  in  the  same  state,  self.subsisting,  and  self  sufficient  to 
all  eternity  ?  But  can  our  reason  cither  direct  or  endure,  that  we  shooU 
80  incongruously  misplace  so  magnificent  attributes  as  these,  and  aaciflie 
the  prime  glory  of  the  most  excellent  Being  unto  that  which  is  next  to 
nothing  ?  But  if  any  in  the  meantime  will  be  so  inconsiderate  as  to  Aj 
this,  let  it 

**  2.  Be  considered  to  what  purpose  they  say  it  Is  it  to  exclude  a 
necessary  self-active  Being  ?  But  it  can  signify  nothing  to  that  purpoea. 
For  such  a  Being  they  will  be  forced  to  acknowledge,  let  them  do  wbat 
they  can  (beside  putting  out  their  own  eyes)  notwithstanding,  f^ 
why  do  they  acknowledge  any  necessary  being  at  all,  that  was  ever  o^ 
itself  ?  Is  it  not  because  they  cannot,  otherwise,  for  their  hearts,  tiA 
how  it  was  ever  possible  that  any  thing  at  all  could  come  into  being  ^ 

(3)  **Wo  will  acknowledgrc  an  impropriety  in  this  word,  and  its  conjap^ 
ielf  originate,  sometimes  hereafter  used :  which  yet  is  recompensed  by  their  eo** 
veniency ;  as  they  may  perhaps  find  who  shall  make  trial  how  to  express  tli* 
sense  intended  by  them  in  other  words.  And  they  are  used  without  tuspieiotif 
that  it  can  be  thought  they  are  meant  to  signify  as  if  God  ever  gave  original  to 
himself;  but  in  the  negative  sense,  that  he  never  received  it  from  any  otkir» 
yea,  and  that  he  is,  what  is  more  than  equivalent  to  his  being  self  eaiuad; 
namely,  a  Being  of  himself  so  excellent  as  not  to  need  or  be  capable  to  adflut 
any  cause.** 
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Bot,  finding  that  something  is,  they  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that 
aomething  hath  ever  been,  necessarily  and  of  itself.  No  other  account 
could  be  given  how  other  things  came  to  be.  But  what  ?  doth  it  signify 
any  thing  toward  the  giving  an  account  of  the  original  of  all  other 
tfaiDgs,  to  suppose  only  an  eternal,  self-subsisting,  unactive  Being  ?  Did 
that  cause  other  things  to  be  ?  Will  not  their  own  breath  choke  them 
if  they  attempt  to  utter  the  self-contradicting  words,  an  unactive  cause, 
which  is  efficient  or  the  author  of  any  thing  ?  And  do  they  not  see  they 
mre  as  far  from  their  mark,  or  do  no  more  toward  the  assigning  an  ori- 
ginal to  all  other  things,  by  supposing  an  eternal,  unactive  being  only, 
than  if  they  supposed  none  at  all?  That  which  can  do  nothings  can  no 
'more  be  the  productive  cause  of  another,  than  that  which  is  nothing. 
Wherefore,  by  the  same  reason  that  hath  constrained  us  to  acknowledge 
an  eternal,  uncaused,  independent,  necessary  Being,  we  are  also  un- 
avoidaUy  led  to  acknowledge  this  Being  to  be  self  active,  or  such  as 
hath  the  power  of  action  in  and  of  itself;  or  that  there  is  certainly  such 
a  Beings  who  is  the  cause  of  all  the  things  which  our  senses  tell  us  are 
eziatent  in  the  world. 

*'  For  what  else  is  lefl  us  to  say  or  think  ?  WiU  we  think  fit  to  say 
diat  all  things  we  behold  were,  as  they  now  are,  necessarily  existent 
from  all  eternity  ?  That  were  to  speak  against  our  own  eyes,  which 
continually  behold  the  rise  and  fall  of  living  things,  of  whatsoever  sort 
or  kind,  that  can  come  under  their  notice.  For  all  the  things  we  be- 
hold  are,  in  some  respect  or  other,  internally  or  externally,  continually 
changing,  and  therefore  could  never  long  be  beheld  as  they  are.  And 
to  aay  then,  they  have  been  continually  changing  from  eternity,  and  yet 
have  been  necessarily,  is  unintelligible  and  flat  nonsense.  For  what  is 
necessarily,  is  always  the  same ;  and  what  is  in  this  or  that  posture 
necessarily,  (that  is,  by  an  intrinsic,  simple  and  absolute  necessity,  which 
must  be  here  meant,)  must  be  ever  so.  Wherefore  to  suppose  the  world 
in  this  or  that  state  necessarily,  and  yet  that  such  a  state  is  changeable, 
is  an  impossible  and  self-contradicting  supposition. 

^  But  now,  since  we  find  that  the  present  state  of  things  is  change- 
able, and  actually  changing,  and  that  what  is  changeable  is  not  neces- 
tarily,  and  of  itself;  and  since  it  is  evident  that  there  is  some  necessary 
Being,  otherwise  nothing  could  ever  have  been ;  and  that  without  action 
nothing  could  be  from  it ;  since  also  all  change  imports  somewhat  of 
paasion,  and  all  passion  supposes  action  ;  and  all  action,  active  power ; 
and  active  power,  an  original  seat  or  subject,  which  is  self  active,  or 
hath  the  power  of  action  in  and  of  itself ;  (for  there  could  be  no  deriva- 
tion of  it  from  that  which  hath  it  not,  and  no  first  derivation,  but  from 
fliat  which  hath  it  originally  of  itself ;  and  a  first  derivation  there  must 
be,  since  all  things  that  are,  or  ever  have  been,  furnished  with  it,  and 
not  of  themselves,  must  either  immediately  or  mediately  have  derived  it 
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(rom  that  which  had  it  of  itself ;)  it  is  therefore  manifest  that  there  ist 
necessary,  self-active  Being,  the  Cause  and  Author  of  this  perpetually 
variable  state  and  frame  of  things. 

^  And  hence,  once  we  can  frame  no  notion  of  life  which  self-activt 
power  doth  not,  at  least,  comprehend,  (as  upon  trial  we  shall  find  thit 
we  cannot,)  it  is  consequent,  Sixthlyy  that  this  Being  is  also  originallj 
vital,  and  the  root  of  all  vitality,  such  as  hath  life  in  or  of  itself^  and 
from  whence  it  is  propagated  to  every  other  living  thing."  (Lvomg 
Temple.) 

The  self-existent,  eternal,  self-active,  and  vital  Being,  whose  necessaiy 
existence  has  thus  been  proved,  is  also  intelligent ;  of  which  the  demon- 
stration d  posteriori  is  large  and  convincing.  For  since  we  are  speak* 
ing  of  a  Being  who  is  himself  independent,  and  upon  whom  all  thingii 
depend ;  and  from  the  dependence  of  every  thing  we  see  around  U8»  we 
necessarily  infer  a  cause  of  them,  whom  we  do  not  see,  but  who  inuit 
himself  be  independent,  and  from  whom  they  must  have  origmated; 
their  actual  existence,  and  their  being  upheld  and  sustained,  prove  hii 
poieer,  and  their  arrangement,  and  trise  and  evidently  intentional  dispo* 
sition,  prove  also  his  itUelligence, 

In  the  proposition  that  the  self-existent  and  original  cause  of  all  things 
must  be  an  intelligent  Being,  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke  justly  observes^  lies  the 
main  question  between  us  and  ^theists.    <<  For  that  something  must  be 
self  existent,  and  that  that  which  is  self  existent  must  be  eternal  and  in- 
finite, and  the  original  cause  of  all  tilings,  will  not  bear  much  dispute. 
But  all  Atheists,  whether  they  hold  the  world  to  be  of  itself  eternal,  both  . 
as  to  matter  and  form,  or  whether  they  hold  the  matter  to  be  eternal, 
and  the  form  contingent,  or  whatever  hypothesis  they  frame,  have  al- 
ways asserted  and  must  maintain,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  that  the 
self-existent  Being  is  not  an  intelligent  Being ;  but  either  pure  inactive 
matter,  or  (which  in  other  words  is  the  very  same  thing,)  a  mere  neces- 
sary agent.     For  a  mere  necessary  agent  must  of  necessity  either  be 
plainly  and  directly  in  the  grossest  sense  unintelligent,  which  was  tbe 
notion  of  the  ancient  Atheists  of  the  self-existent  Being ;  or  else  its  ia- 
telhgence,  according  to  Spinoza  and  some  modems,  must  be  wholly 
separate  from  any  power  of  will  and  choice,  which  in  respect  of  excel- 
lency and  perfection,  or  indeed  to  any  common  sense,  is  the  very  same 
ihing  as  no  intelligence  at  all.     Now  that  the  self-existent  Being  is  not 
such  a  blind  and  unintelligent  necessity,  but  in  the  most  proper  sense  an 
understanding  and  really  active  Being,  does  not  indeed  so  obviously  and 
directly  appear  to  us  by  considerations  d  jrriori ;  but  d  posteriori  alniorf 
every  thing  in  the  world  demonstrates  to  us  this  great  truth,  and  afibfds 
undeniable  arguments  to  prove  that  the  world  and  all  things  therein  are 
the  effects  of  an  intelligent  and  knowing  Cause. 

<*  And  1st.  Since  in  general  there  are  manifestly  in  things  vaiiouB 
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kmdB  of  powers,  and  very  difierent  ezceUendes  and  degrees  of  perfec* 
tioD ;  it  must  needs  be,  that,  in  the  order  of  causes  and  effects,  the  cause 
must  always  be  more  excellent  than  the  effect :  and  consequently  the 
•elf-ezistent  Being,  whatever  that  be  supposed  to  be,  must  of  necessity 
(being  the  original  of  all  things)  contain  in  itself  the  sum  and  highest 
degree  of  all  the  perfections  of  all  things.  Not  because  that  which  is 
•df  existent,  must  therefore  have  all  possible  perfections :  (for  this, 
tboug^  most  certainly  true  in  itself,  yet  cannot  be  so  easily  demonstrated 
d  priori :)  but  because  it  is  impossible  that  any  effect  should  have  any 
perfection,  which  was  not  in  the  cause.  For  if  it  had,  then  that  perfec- 
tkm  would  be  caused  by  nothing ;  which  is  a  plain  contradiction.  Now 
■n  unintelligent  being,  it  is  evident,  cannot  be  endued  with  all  the  perfec- 
tioDfl  of  all  things  in  the  world  ;  because  intelligence  is  one  of  those 
perfections.  All  things  therefore  cannot  arise  from  an  unintelligent 
origiiial :  and  consequently  the  self-existent  Being  must  of  necessity  be 
intelligent. 

■*  Tliere  is  no  possibility  for  an  Atheist  to  avoid  the  force  of  this  argu- 
Eta4  any  other  way,  than  by  asserting  one  of  these  two  things :  either 
that  there  is  no  intelligent  Being  at  all  in  the  universe ;  or  that  intelli- 
geooe  is  no  distinct  perfection,  but  merely  a  composition  of  figure  and 
motion,  as  colour  and  sounds  are  vulgarly  supposed  to  be.  Of  .the 
fonner  of  these  assertions,  every  man's  own  consciousness  is  an  abund- 
ant confutation.  For  they  who  contend  that  beasts  ore  mere  machines, 
have  yet  never  presumed  to  conjecture  that  men  are  so  too.  And 
that  the  latter  assertion  (in  which  the  main  strength  of  Atheism  lies)  is 
meet  absurd  and  impossible,  shall  be  shown. 

■*  For  since  in  men  in  particular  there  is  undeniably  that  power,  which 
we  can  thought,  intelligence,  consciousness,  perception  or  knowledge ; 
there  must  of  necessity  either  have  been  from  eternity  without  any 
original  cause  at  all,  an  infinite  succession  of  men,  whereof  no  one  has 
had  a  necessary,  but  every  one  a  dependent  and  communicated  being ; 
or  else  these  beings,  endued  with  perception  and  consciousness,  must  at 
some  time  or  other  have  arisen  purely  out  of  that  which  had  no  such 
quality  as  sense,  perception,  or  consciousness ;  or  else  they  must  have 
been  produced  by  some  intelligent  superior  Being.  There  never  was 
nor  can  be  any  Atheist  whatsoever,  that  can  deny  but  one  of  these  three 
suppositions  must  be  the  truth.  If,  therefore,  the  two  former  can  be 
proved  to  be  false  and  impossible,  the  latter  must  be  owned  to  be  de. 
monstrably  true.  Now  that  the  first  is  impossible,  is  evident  from  what 
has  been  already  said.  And  that  the  second  is  likewise  impossible,  may 
be  thus  demonstrated  :-r 

•*  If  perception  or  intelligence  be  any  real  distinct  quality,  or  perfec- 
tion  ;  and  not  a  mere  effect  or  composition  of  unintelligent  figure  and 
modon ;  then  beings  endued  with  perception  or  consciousness,  can  never 
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poflsibly  have  ariaea  purely  out  of  that  which  itself  had  no  such  quality 
as  perception  or  coDsciousneas ;  because  nothing  can  ever  give  to  an- 
other any  perfection  which  it  hath  not  either  actually  in  itself^  or  at  leaM 
in  a  higher  degree.     This  is  very  evident ;  because,  if  any  thing  copld 
give  to  another  any  perfection  which  it  has  not  itself,  that  perfectioa 
would  be  caused  absolutely  by  nothing ;  which  is  a  plain  contradiction. 
If  any  ouc  hero  replies,  (as  Mr.  GUdon  has  done  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Blount,)  that  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  and  the  like,  arise  from  figure  and 
motion,  which  have  no  such  qualities  in  themselves;  or  that  figure, 
divisibility,  mobility,  and  other  qualities  of  matter,  are  confesaed  to  be 
given  from  God,  who  yet  cannot,  without  extreme  blasphemy,  be  said 
to  have  any  such  qualities  himself;  and  that  therefore  in  like  manner, 
perception  or  intelligence  may  arise  out  of  that  which  has  no  intelligence 
itself;  the  answer  is  very  easy :  First,  that  colours,  sounds,  tastes,  and 
the  like,  are  by  no  means  effects  arising  from  mere  figure  and  motion; 
there  being  nothing  in  the  bodies  themselves,  the  objects  of  the  aenaea, 
that  has  any  manner  of  similitude  to  any  of  these  qualities ;  but  they  are 
plainly  thoughts  or  modifications  of  the  mind  itself,  which  is  an  intelli- 
gent being ;  and  are  not  properly  caused,  but  only  occasioned,  by  the 
impressions  of  figure  and  motion.     Nor  will  it  at  all  help  an  Atheist  (u 
to  the  present  question)  though  we  should  here  make  for  him,  (that  we 
may  allow  him  the  greatest  possible  advantage,)  even  that  most  abaurd 
supposition,  that  the  mind  itself  is  nothing  but  mere  matter,  and  not  at 
all  an  immaterial  substance.    For,  even  supposing  it  to  be  mere  matten 
yet  he  must  needs  confess  it  to  be  such  matter,  as  is  endued  not  only 
with  figure  and  motion,  but  also  with  tlie  quality  of  intelligence  and  per* 
ception :  and  consequently,  as  to  the  present  question,  it  will  still  cooato 
the  same  thing ;  that  colours,  sounds,  and  the  like,  wliich  are  not  quali- 
ties of  unintelligent  bodies,  but  perceptions  of  mind,  can  no  more  be 
caused  by,  or  arise  from  mere  unintelligent  figure,  and  motion,  thao 
colour  can  be  a  triangle,  or  sound  a  square,  or  something  be  caused  b^ 
nothings     Secondly  ;  as  to  the  other  part  of  the  objection,  that  figuiev 
divisibility,  mobility,  and  other  qualities  of  matter,  are  (as  we  ourselves 
acknowledge)  given  it  from  God,  who  yet  cannot,  without  extreins 
blasphemy,  be  said  to  have  any  such  qualities  himself ;  and  that,  there- 
fore, in  hke  manner,  perception  or  intelligence  may  arise  out  of  tha^ 
which  has  no  intelligence  itself;  the  answer  is  still  easier :  tliat  figur^T 
divisibility,  mobility,  and  other  such  like  qualities  of  matter,  are  not  realf 
proper,  distinct,  and  positive  powers,  but  only  negative  qualities,  deficien- 
cies, or  imperfections.     And  though  no  cause  can  communicate  to  it^ 
effect  any  real  perfection  which  it  has  not  itself,  yet  the  efiect  may  easily 
have  many  imperfections,  deficiencies,  or  negative  quahtics,  which  are 
not  in  the  cause.     Though  theroforo  figure,  divisibility,  mobility,  and 
the  like»  (which  are  mere  negations,  as  all  limitations,  and  all  defects  of 
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poweiB  are,)  may  be  in  the  effect,  and  not  in  the  eaiue ;  yet  intelligeiice, 
(which  I  now  suppose,  and  shall  prove  immediately,  to  be  a  distinct 
quality ;  and  which  no  man  can  say  is  a  mere  negation,)  cannot  pos- 
sttily  be  so. 

^  Having  therefore  thus  demonstrated,  that  if  perception  or  intelligence 
be  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  quality  or  perfection,  (though  even  but  of 
natter  only,  if  the  Atheist  pleases,)  and  not  a  mere  effect  or  composi- 
tioa  of  unintelligent  figure  and  motion ;  then  beings  endued  with  per- 
ception  or  consciousness  can  never  have  arisen  purely  out  of  that  which 
had  no  mxh  quality  as  perception  or  consciousness ;  because  nothing  can 
ever  give  to  another  any  perfection,  which  it  has  not  itself:  it  will  easQy 
appear,  secondly,  that  perception  or  intelligence  is  really  such  a  distinct 
quality  or  perfection,  and  not  possibly  a  mere  ofiect  or  composition  of 
unintelligent  figure  and  motion  :  and  that  for  tliis  plain  reason,  because 
intelligence  is  not  figure,  and  consciousness  is  not  motion.  For  what- 
ever  can  arise  firom,  or  be  compounded  of  any  things,  is  still  only  those 
very  things  of  which  it  was  compounded.  And  if  infinite  compositions 
or  divisions  be  made  eternally,  the  things  will  be  but  eternally  the  same. 
And  all  their  possible  effects  can  never  be  any  thing  but  repetitions  of 
the  nine.  For  instance :  all  possible  changes,  compositions,  or  divi- 
sions of  figure,  are  still  notliing  but  figure :  and  all  possible  composi- 
tioDi  or  effects  of  motion,  can  eternally  be  nothing  but  mere  motion.  If 
therefore  there  ever  was  a  time  when  there  was  nothing  in  the  universe 
but  matter  and  motion,  there  never  could  have  been  any  thing  else 
theiein  but  matter  and  motion.  And  it  would  have  been  as  impossiUe, 
theie  riioald  ever  have  existed  any  such  thing  as  intelligence  or  con- 
leftoimess ;  or  even  any  such  thing  as  light,  or  heat,  or  sound,  or 
ctrfoor,  or  any  of  those  we  call  secondary  qualities  of  matter ;  as  it  is 
DOW  impossible  for  motion  to  be  blue  or  red,  or  for  a  triangle  to  be 
transfeimed  into  a  sound.  That  which  has  been  apt  to  deceive  men  in 
this  matter,  is  this,  that  they  imagine  compounds  to  be  somewhat  really 
difierent  firom  that  of  which  they  are  compounded :  which  is  a  very 
great  mistake.  For  all  the  things,  of  which  men  so  judge,  either,  if 
they  be  really  different,  arc  not  compounds  uor  efiects  of  what  men 
judge  them  to  be,  but  are  something  totally  distinct ;  as  when  tlie  \iilgar 
think  colours  and  sounds  to  be  properties  inlicrent  in  bodies,  when  indeed 
they  are  purely  thoughts  of  the  mind :  or  else,  if  they  be  really  com- 
poands  and  effects,  then  they  are  not  different,  but  exactly  the  same 
thai  ever  ttey  were ;  as,  when  two  triangles  put  together  make  a  square, 
that  square  is  still  nothing  but  two  triangles ;  or  when  a  square  cut  in 
halves  makes  two  triangles,  those  two  triangles  are  still  only  the  two  halves 
of  a  square ;  or  when  the  mixture  of  blue  and  yellow  powder  makes  a 
green,  ihat  green  is  still  nothing  but  blue  and  yellow  intermixed,  as  is 
riaioly  visible  by  the  help  of  microscopes.     And  in  short,  every  thiqg 
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by  compofitjoa,  dKruvxi  or  molioii.  is  nadmq  ctee  bac  riw  wr  aok  i 
wan  lKror<i.  uken  either  in  whole  or  in  putiL  or  n  di&feaf  pine*  or 
onkr.  iio  th^refor^  that  «nll  afitnn  iteeilieecce  do  be  the  eSsd  ot  a 
s\nU;m  of  u&iiitf:liu-';nt  mauer  in  modon.  cusi  eicher  a£iui  gtfWIigcaBe 
to  be  a  mere  name  or  external  denominarioG  ot'  ceroin  nsoics  and  no- 
titfoa,  and  that  it  differs  from  unintelligent  neures  and  naodoos.  do  diier. 
wuK  than  aii  a  circle  or  triangle  dialers  troin  a  sipiare.  which  b  evideoih' 
absurd :  or  else  h':  mu*t  suppoae  it  to  be  a  real  dssckict  qoalirr,  ariaqg 
frmi  certain  motions  of  a  s\-Siem  of  matter  noc  in  itself  intellisenl :  and 
then  thU  no  le^  evidently  absurd  consequence  would  ^oDow,  tfatf  oae 
quality  inhcrv^d  in  another;  for,  in  that  case,  noc  the  substance  itseIC 
the  panic!': jt  of  which  the  s\'stem  consiacs.  but  the  mere  mode«  tbe  par- 
ticular rnodc  of  motion  and  figure  would  be  intelligent. 

^  'Vhskt  the  fielf  existent  and  original  cause  of  all  diings«  is  &n  iniefli- 
gtjnt  Being,  appears  abundantly  from  the  excellent  vahetr.  order,  beaiKy, 
and  wr^nderful  contrivance,  and  fitness  of  all  things  in  the  vorid.  to 
their  prop^^r  and  respective  ends.  Since  therefore  things  are  thus,  it 
must  unavoid<<b]y  be  granted,  (even  by  the  roost  obstinate  Atheist,  ^  either 
that  all  plants  and  animals  arc  originally  the  work  of  an  inteUigenl  Be- 
ing, and  created  by  him  in  time ;  or  that  having  been  from  eternity  in 
the  same  order  and  method  thev  now  are  in,  thev  are  an  eternal  tffed 
of  an  eternal  intelligent  Cause  continually  exerting  his  infinite  power 
and  wisdom  ;  or  else  that  without  any  self-ezlstent  original  at  all,  they 
have  been  derived  one  from  another  in  an  eternal  succession,  bv  an 
infinite  progress  of  dependent  causes.  The  fiist  of  these  three  ways  is, 
the  conclusion  we  assert :  the  second,  (so  far  as  the  cause  of  Atheisin  ii 
concerned,)  comes  to  the  very  same  thing :  and  the  third  I  have  alrsadv 
shown  to  be  al>solutcly  impossiUe  and  a  contradiction. 

"  iSuppasing  it  was  possible  that  the  form  of  the  worlds  and  all  the 
visible  things 'c^jntaincd  therein,  with  the  order,  beauty,  and  exquisite 
fitness  of  their  parts ;  nay,  supposing  that  even  intelligence  itself  with 
consciousness  nnd  thought,  in  all  the  beings  we  know,  could  posaUy  be 
the  result  or  effect  of  mere  unintelligent  matter,  figure,  and  motioo : 
(which  is  the  most  unreasonable  and  impossible  supposition  in  the  world ;) 
yet  even  Htill  there  would  remain  an  undeniable  demonstration,  that  the 
self-cxistnit  Being,  (whatever  it  be  supposed  to  be,)  must  be  intelligenL 
For  even  tliese  principles  themselves,  unintelligent  figure  and  motion, 
could  never  have  po&sibly  existed,  without  there  had  been  before  them 
an  mtelligcnt  cause.  I  instance  in  motion.  It  is  e\ident  there  is  now 
such  a  thing  as  motion  in  the  world  ;  which  either  began  at  some  time 
or  other,  or  was  eternal.  If  it  began  at  any  time,  then  the  question  is 
granted,  that  the  First  Cause  is  an  intelligent  being  :  for  mere  unintelli- 
gent matter,  and  that  at  rest,  it  is  manifest,  could  never  of  itself  begin  to 
mure.     On  the  contrary,  if  motion  was  eternal,  it  was  either  eternally 
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caused  by  some  eternal  intelligeDt  Beings  or  it  most  of  itself  be  oeces- 
any  and  self  existent ;  or  else,  without  any  necessity  in  its  own  nature, 
and  without  any  external  necessary  cause,  it  must  have  existed  from 
eternity  by  an  endless  successive  communication.  If  motion  was  eter- 
nally  caused  by  some  eternal  intelligent  Being ;  this  also  is  granting  the 
question  as  to  the  present  dispute.  If  it  was  of  itself  necessary  and  self 
existent ;  then  it  follows  that  it  must  be  a  contradiction  in  terms,  to  sup. 
poae  any  matter  to  be  at  rest :  beside,  (as  there  is  no  end  of  absurdities,) 
it  must  also  imply  a  contradiction,  to  suppose  that  there  might  possibly 
have  been  originally  more  or  less  motion  in  the  universe  than  there 
actually  was :  which  is  so  very  absurd  a  consequence,  that  Spinoza 
iumself,  though  he  expressly  asserts  all  things  to  be  necessary,  yet  seems 
ashamed  here  to  speak  out  his  opinion,  or  rather  plainly  contradicts 
himself  in  the  question  about  the  original  of  motion.  But  if  it  be  said, 
lastly,  that  motion,  without  any  necessity  in  its  own  nature,  and  without 
any  external  necessary  cause,  has  existed  from  eternity,  merely  by  an 
successive  communication,  as  Spinoza,  inconsistenlty  enough, 
to  assert ;  this  I  have  before  shown  to  be  a  plain  contradiction. 
It  remains  therefore  that  motion  must  of  necessity  be  originally  caused 
by  something  that  is  intelligent ;  or  else  there  never  could  have  been 
any  such  thing  as  motion  in  the  world.  And  consequently  the  self- 
ezifltent  Being,  the  original  Cause  of  all  things,  (whatever  it  is  supposed 
to  be»)  must  of  necessity  be  an  intelligent  Being." 

The  argument  from  the  existence  of  motion  to  the  existence  of  an 
mitlUgent  First  Cause  is  so  convincing,  that  the  farther  illustration  of  it, 
Ml  which  the  absurdities  of  Atheism  are  exhibited  in  another  view,  will 
not  be  unacceptable. 

**  Consider  that  all  this  motion  and  motive  power  must  have  some 
source  and  fountain  diverse  from  the  dull  and  sluggish  matter  moved 
theieby,  unto  which  it  already  hath  appeared  impossible  that  it  should 
oiiginally  and  essentially  belong. 

^  Also  that  the  mighty  actxce  Beings  which  hath  been  proved  neces. 
sarily  existent,  and  whereto  it  must  Jirst  belong,  if  we  suppose  it  desti- 
tute  of  the  self-moderating  principle  of  wisdom  and  counsel,  cannot  but 
be  always  exerting  its  motive  power,  invariably  used  to  the  same  degree, 
that  is,  to  its  very  utmost,  and  can  never  cease  or  fail  to  do  so.  For  its 
act  knows  no  limit  but  that  of  its  power,  (if  this  can  have  any,)  and  its 
power  is  essential  to  it,  and  its  essence  is  necessary. 

**  Farther,  that  the  motion  impressed  upon  the  matter  of  the  universe, 
must  hereupon  necessarily  have  received  a  continual  increase  ever  since 
it  came  into  being. 

^  TTiat  supposing  this  motive  power  to  have  been  exerted  from  eter* 
nty,  it  must  have  been  increased  long  ago  to  an  infinite  excess. 

«  That  hence  the  coalition  of  the  particles  of  matter  for  the  &mamg 


ned  BMjdve  pov«r  Go  ooYe 
a  ftjCznaoGQ :  heramp  due  coaid  aot  be 
■wihi,  bv  i&i  ronTmnal  izacRaae,  be  gxovn  so  ofcr- 
meax  i— nnr  :r>  ch'Wipfe  me  putkiea»  bat  nov 

«*Ai  leafltr  K  Tonld  be  mosK  appareat*  ifaat  if 
tbiogi  aa  «e  im>w  bebold  cooid  bave  been  prodacedy  ifaaft 
■ifffitfii  CO  9D  inttnke  an  esceaSy  moil  bave  rfuamed  ikm 
ia  ^HitceSf  BjOQ y  an  a^e  ago.  or  ruber  never  bate 
tbiag  aa  we  call  an  age  ooold  poadUy  bate  beeo. 

*Oiv  ezperiesce  giTcs  as  nol  to  ohaerfe  any  aodi 
lenarfcabie  cbaog^  io  the  ooone  of  natme,  and  tbia  ndeed  (aa  «H 
bag  ago  fi>recoid;  is  the  great  argameot  of  the  Atbdatieal  sooftn  k 
tbcae  latter  days,  that  things  mnaiB  aa  tbey  were  finoai  the  begiaaiBg  af 
tbe  creatioo  to  this  day.  But  let  it  be  soberly  weighed,  bow  it  is  pas- 
able  that  the  getterai  coosisteocy,  which  we  obaerw  ia  things  doom^ 
oat  the  uoirerse,  and  their  steady  orderly  poacnre,  can  stand  wilb  te 
nMOMOtly  increase  of  motion. 

"  For  we  see  when  we  throw  a  stone  out  of  our  band,  whatever  of 
the  impresfved  force  it  imparts  to  the  air,  throng  which  it  makes  m 
way,  or  whatever  degree  of  it  Tanishes  of  itself,  it  yet  retains  a  part  a 
considerable  time,  which  carries  it  all  the  length  of  its  joonieT,  and 
does  not  vanish  and  die  away  on  the  sodden.  So  when  we  here 
in  the  continual  momently  renewal  of  the  same  force,  always 
rily  going  forth  from  the  same  mighty  agent,  without  any  moderation  or 
restraint,  that  every  following  impetus  doth  so.  inmiediatcly  overtake  die 
former,  that  whatever  we  can  suppose  lost,  is  yet  abundantly  oiu  sip 
plied ;  upon  the  whole,  it  cannot  £ul  to  be  ever  growing,  and  before  now 
roust  have  grown  to  that  all-destroyiug  excess  before  mentionedi 

"  It  is  therefore  evident,  that  as  without  the  supposition  of  a  s^^uuiki 
Being,  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  motion,  so  without  the  soppos* 
tion  of  an  intelligent  Being,  (that  is,  that  the  same  Being  be  both  je^- 
active  and  intelligent,)  there  could  be  no  regular  motion,  such  as  ii 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  forming  and  continuing  of  any  of  the  com- 
pacted brjdily  substances,  which  our  eyes  behold  every  day ;  yea,  or  of 
any  whatsoever,  Huppose  wc  their  figures,  their  shapes,  to  be  as  rude,  as 
deformed,  and  useless  as  we  can  imagine,  much  less  such  as  the  exqui- 
site compositions,  and  the  exact  order  of  things  in  the  univerae  do  evidendy 
require  and  discover."  (Howb's  Living  Temple.) 

The  proof  that  the  original  cause  of  all  things  is  an  intelligent  Being, 
alluded  to  above  by  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  as  exhibited  by  the  excellent  variety, 
order,  beauty,  and  wonderful  contrivance  and  fitness  of  all  things  in  the 
world  to  their  proper  and  respective  ends,  has,  from  the  copious  and 
infinite  illustration  of  which  it  is  capable,  been  made  a 
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hniich  of  theological  science.  It  is  the  most  obvious  and  popular,  and 
therefore  the  most  useful  argument  in  favour  of  the  intelligence  of  that 
Being  of  infinite  perfections,  we  call  God ;  it  ia  that  to  which  the  H(^ 
Scriptures  refer  us  for  the  confirmation  of  their  ovm  doctrine  on  this 
subject,  and  it  has  been  constantly  resorted  to  by  all  writers  on  this  fint 
princi[4e  of  religion  in  every  age.  When  it  has  been  considered  sepa- 
ntdy,  and  the  proo&  from  nature  have  been  largely  given,  it  has  been 
designated  *^  Natural  Hieology,"  and  has  given  rise  to  many  important 
woriES,  equally  entertaining,  instructive,  and  convincing.  (4)  The  basis, 
and  indeed  the  plan,  of  Dr.  Pdey's  Natural  Theology,  are  found  in  the 
third  and  following  chapters  of  Howe's  Living  Temple ;  but  the  outline 
has  been  filled  up,  and  the  subject  expanded  by  that  able  writer  with 
great  felicity  of  illustration,  and  acute  and  powerful  argument.  From 
the  platform  of  Paley's  work,  as  it  may  be  found  in  ^  the  Living 
Temple,"  I  shall  give  a  fow  extracts,  which,  though  they  appear  in  the 
"  Natural  Thetdogy"  in  a  more  expansive  form,  strengthened  by  addi- 
tiooal  examples,  and  clothed  in  some  of  the  instances  given  with  a  more 
correct  philosophy,  are  not  superseded.  They  bear  upon  the  conclusion 
wiUi  an  irreaistiUe  force,  and  are  expressed  with  a  noble  eloquence, 
though  in  language  a  little  antiquated  in  structure. 

^  As  nothing  can  be  produced  without  a  cause,  so  no  cause  can  work 
above  or  beyond  its  own  capacity  and  natural  aptitude.  Whatsoever 
therefore  is  ascribed  to  any  cause,  above  and  beyond  its  ability,  all  that 
flupliisage  is  ascribed  to  no  cause  at  all :  and  so  an  effect,  in  that  part 
at  least,  were  supposed  without  a  cause.  And  if  it  then  follow  when  an 
effect  is  produced,  that  it  had  a  cause ;  why  doth  it  not  equally  follow, 
when  an  efiect  is  produced,  having  manifest  characters  of  wisdom  and 
design  upon  it,  that  it  had  a  wise  and  designing  cause  ?  If  it  be  said, 
there  are  some  fortuitous  or  casual  (at  least  undesigned)  productions, 
that  look  like  the  effects  of  wisdom  and  contrivance,  but  indeed  are  not, 
as  the  birds  so  orderly  and  seasonably  making  their  nests,  the  bees 
their  comb,  and  the  spider  its  web,  which  are  capable  of  no  design,  that 
exception  needs  to  be  well  proved  before  it  be  admitted ;  and  that  it  be 
plainly  demonstrated,  both  that  these  creatures  are  not  capable  of  design, 
and  that  there  is  not  a  universal,  designing  cause,  from  whose  directive 
as  well  as  operative  influence,  no  imaginable  efiect  or  event  can  be 
exempted.  In  which  case  it  will  no  more  be  necessary,  that  every 
creature  that  is  observed  steadily  to  work  toward  an  end,  should  itself 
design  and  know  it,  than  that  an  artificer's  tools  should  know  what  he 
is  doing  with  them ;  but  if  they  do  not,  it  is  plam  he  must.     And  surely 

• 

(4)  See  Boyle  on  Final  Canses,  Ray*!  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation,  Der. 
hun*u  Astro  and  Physico  Theology,  Storm's  Reflections,  Paley's  Natnal 
Tbeetogy,  &c. 
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it  Hes  upon  them  who  so  excqit,  to  prove  ia  this  case  what  they  nj 
and  not  to  be  so  precarious  as  to  beg,  or  think  us  so  easy  as  to  grant,  so 
much,  only  because  they  have  thought  fit  to  say  it,  or  would  Bam  hate 
it  so,  that  is,  that  this  or  that  strange  event  happened  widiout  any 
designing  cause. 

^  But,  however,  I  would  demand,  of  such  as  make  this  exceptko, 
whether  they  think  there  be  any  effect  at  all,  to  which  a  designing 
cause  was  necessary,  or  which  they  will  judge  impossible  to  ha^e  been 
otherwise  produced  than  by  the  direction  and  contrivance  of  wisdom  and 
counsel  ?  I  little  doubt  but  there  are  thousands  of  things,  laboured  and 
wrought  by  the  hand  of  man,  which  they  would  presently,  upon  fini 
sight,  pronounce  to  be  the  effects  of  skill,  and  not  of  chance ;  yea,  if 
they  only  considered  their  frame  and  shape,  though  they  understood  not 
their  use  and  end,  they  would  surely  think  at  least  some  efiects  or  otfaflr 
suflicient  to  argue  to  us  a  designing  cause.  And  would  they  but  8oberi|f 
consider  and  resolve  what  characters  or  footsteps  of  wisdom  and  defligi 
might  be  reckoned  sulSicient  to  put  us  out  of  doubt,  would  they  nolt 
upon  comparing,  be  brought  to  acknowledge  that  there  are  no  where 
any  more  conspicuous  and  manifest,  than  in  the  things  daily  in  view, 
that  go  ordinarily,  with  us,  under  the  name  of  ttorks  of  tuiimtf 
Whence  it  is  plainly  consequent,  that  what  men  commonly  call  tm- 
versal  nature,  if  they  would  be  content  no  longer  to  lurk  in  the  da^iMi 
of  an  obscure  and  uninterpreted  word,  they  must  confess  is  nothing 
else  but  common  providence,  that  is,  the  universal  power  which  is  evenr 
where  active  in  the  world,  in  conjunction  with  the  unerring  wisdim 
which  guides  and  moderates  all  its  exertions  and  operations,  or  tbe 
wisdom  which  directs  and  governs  that  power.  They  must  thereibn 
see  cause  to  acknowledge  that  an  exact  order  and  disposition  of  pailf  in 
very  neat  and  elegant  compositions,  do  plainly  argue  wisdom  and  skill  is 
the  contrivance ;  only  they  will  distinguish  and  say.  It  is  so  in  the  effects 
of  artf  but  not  of  nature.  What  is  this,  but  to  deny  in  particular  wbit 
they  granted  in  general  ?  To  make  what  they  have  said  signify  nothing 
more  than  if  they  had  said,  such  exquisite  order  of  parts  is  the  effect 
of  wisdom,  where  it  is  the  effect  of  wisdom ;  but  it  is  not  the  effect  of 
wisdom,  where  it  is  not  the  effect  of  wisdom ;  and  to  trifle,  instead  of 
giving  a  reason  why  things  are  so?  And  whence  take  they  their 
advantage  for  thi^  trifling,  or  do  they  hope  to  hide  their  folly  in  it,  bi< 
that  they  think  while  what  is  meant  by  art  is  known,  what  is  meant  by 
nature  cannot  be  known  ?  But  if  it  be  not  known,  how  can  they  tel 
but  their  distinguishing  members  are  coincident,  and  run  into  onet 
Yea,  and  if  they  would  allow  the  thing  itself  to  speak,  and  the  effect  to 
confess  and  dictate  the  name  of  its  own  cause,  how  plain  is  it  that  they 
do  run  into  one ;  and  that  the  expression  imports  no  impropriety,  which 
we  somewhere  find  in  Cicero,  The  art  of  nature;  or  rather,  that  nature' 
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M  nothing  else  but  Divine  art,  at  least  in  as  near  an  analogy  as  between 
any  things  Divine  and  human  ?  But,  that  this  matter  (even  the  thing 
ilsel^  waiving  for  the  present  the  consideration  of  names,)  may  bo  a  little 
more  narrowly  discussed  and  searched  into,  let  some  curious  piece  of 
workmanship  be  offered  to  such  a  skeptic's  view,  the  making  whereof 
he  did  not  see,  nor  of  any  thing  like  it,  and  we  will  suppose  him  not 
told  that  this  was  made  by  the  hand  of  any  man,  nor  that  he  hath  any 
thing  to  guide  his  judgment  about  the  way  of  its  becoming  what  it  is, 
bat  only  his  own  view  of  the  thing  itself;  and  yet  he  shall  presently, 
without  hesitation,  pronounce,  this  was  the  efllect  of  much  skill.  T 
would  here  inquire,  Why  do  you  so  pronounoe  ?  Or,  What  is  the  reason 
of  this  your  judgment?  Surely  he  would  not  say  he  hath  no  reason  at 
aU  for  this  so  confident  and  unwavering  determination;  for  then  he 
would  not  be  determined,  but  speak  by  chance,  and  be  indifferent  to  say 
that  or  any  thing  else.  Somewhat  or  other  there  must  be,  that,  when 
be  is  asked,  is  this  the  effect  of  skill  ?  shall  so  suddenly  and  irresistiUy 
captivate  him  into  an  assent  that  it  is  so,  that  he  cannot  think  otherwise. 
Nay,  if  a  thousand  men  were  asked  the  some  question,  they  would  as 
uodoobtingly  say  the  same  thing ;  and  then,  since  there  is  a  reason  for 
diia  judgment,  what  can  be  devised  to  be  the  reason,  but  that  there  are 
■0  manifest  characters  and  evidences  of  skill  in  the  composure,  as  are 
not  attributable  to  any  thing  else  ?  Now  here  I  would  farther  demand. 
It  there  any  thing  in  this  reason  ?  Yea,  or  No  ?  Doth  it  signify  any 
thingt  or  is  it  of  any  value  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  alleged? 
Surely  it  is  of  very  great,  inasmuch  as,  when  it  is  considered,  it  leaves 
it  not  in  a  man'«  power  to  think  any  thing  else ;  and  what  can  be  said 
more  potently  and  efficaciously  to  demonstrate  ?  But  now,  if  this  reason 
signify  any  thing,  it  signifies  thus  much ;  that  wheresoever  there  are 
equal  characters,  and  evidences  of  skill,  a  skilful  agent  must  be 
acknowledged.  And  so  it  will,  (in  spite  of  cavil,)  conclude  universally, 
and  abstractedly,  from  what  we  can  suppose  distinctly  signified  by  the 
terma  of  art  and  nature^  that  whatsoever  effect  hath  such,  or  equal 
characters  of  skill  upon  it,  did  proceed  from  a  skilful  cause.  That  is, 
that  if  this  effect  be  said  to  be  from  a  skilful  cause,  as  having  manifest 
characters  of  skill  upon  it,  then  every  such  effect,  that  hath  equally 
maoifeat  characters  of  skill  upon  it,  must  be,  with  equal  reason,  con- 
eluded  to  be  from  a  skilful  cause. 

"We  will  acknowledge  skill  to  act,  and  wit  to  contrive,  to  be  very 
difltinguudiable  things,  and  in  reference  to  some  works,  (as  the  making 
aoDie  curious  automatony  or  self-moving  engine,)  are  commonly  lodged 
in  divers  subjects;  that  is,  the  contrivance  exercises  the  wit  and 
invention  of  one,  and  the  making,  the  manual  skill  and  dexterity  of 
others :  but  the  manifest  characters  of  both  will  be  seen  in  the  effect* — 
That  i%  the  carious  elaborateness  of  each  several  part  shows  the  latter. 
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and  the  order  and  dependence  of  parts,  and  their  cooapiracy  to  coe 
common  end,  the  former.  Each  hetokena  deagn ;  or  at  leaat  tlie  mnUk 
or  carpenter  must  he  understood  to  design  his  own  part,  thai  is^  to  do  as 
he  was  directed :  both  together  do  plainly  bespeak  an  agent  thai  knew 
what  he  did ;  and  that  the  thing  was  not  done  by  chanooy  or  was  not 
the  casual  product  of  only  being  busy  at  random,  or  making  a  caiakt 
stir,  without  aiming  at  any  thing.  And  this,  no  man  that  is  in  his  wits 
would,  upon  sight  of  the  whole  frame,  more  doabt  to  aaaeni  oato^ 
than  that  two  and  two  make  four.  And  he  would  certainly  be  thoaght 
mad,  that  should  profess  to  think  that  only  by  some  one's  making  a 
bustle  among  several  small  fragments  of  brassy  iron,  and  woody  liMM 
parts  happened  to  be  thus  curiously  formed*  and  came  togedier  into  ttii 
frame,  of  their  own  accord. 

^  Or  lest  this  should  be  thought  to  intimate  too  rude  a  lopieaoBii 
tioQ  of  their  conceit  who  think  this  worid  to  have  fidlen  into  this  ftaae 
and  order  wherein  it  is,  by  the  agitation  of  the  moving  parte,  or 
particles  of  matter,  without  the  direction  of  a  wise  mover ;  and  that  f« 
may  also  make  the  case  as  plain  as  is  possible  to  the  nxwt  oidkitrf 
capacity,  we  will  suppose  (for  instance)  that  one  who  had  never  hdan 
seen  a  watch^  or  any  thing  of  that  sort,  hath  now  this  little  engine  firit 
offered  to  his  view ;  can  we  doubt,  but  that  he  would,  upon  die  meie 
sight  of  its  figure,  structure,  and  the  very  curious  worionandiip  wbkli 
we  will  suppose  appearing  in  it,  presently  acknowledge  the  aitifieer*! 
hand  ?  But  if  he  were  also  made  to  understand  the  use  and  purpose  ftr 
which  it  serves,  and  it  were  distinctly  ^own  him  how  each  thing  con- 
tributes, and  all  things  in  this  little  fabric  concur  to  this  purpose,  the 
exact  measuring  and  dividing  of  time  by  minutes,  hours,  and  months  ht 
would  certainly  both  confess  and  praise  the  great  ingenuity  of  die  tint 
inventor.  But  now  if  a  bystander,  b^olding  him  in  this  admiratioiit 
would  undertake  to  show  a  profounder  reach  and  strain  of  wit,  tod 
should  say,  Sir,  you  are  mistaken  concerning  the  composition  of  this 
so  much  admired  piece ;  it  was  not  made  or  designed  by  die  hand  or 
skill  of  any  one ;  there  were  only  an  innumerable  company  of  littk 
atoms  or  very  small  bodies,  much  too  small  to  be  perceived  by  your 
sense,  that  were  busily  frisking  and  plying  to  and  fro  about  the  pltoe 
of  its  nativity ;  and  by  a  strange  chance  or  a  stranger  fate,  and  the 
necessary  laws  of  that  motion  which  they  were  unavoidably  put  into, 
by  a  certain  boisterous,  undesigning  mover,  they  fell  together  into  tbii 
small  bulk,  so  as  to  compose  this  very  shape  and  figure,  and  with  tfaii 
same  number  and  order  of  parts  which  you  now  behold :  one  aqoadna 
jf  these  busy  particles  (litde  thinking  what  they  were  about)  agreeing  to 
make  one  wheel,  and  another  a  second,  in  that  proportion  which  yon  see : 
others  of  them  also  falling  and  becoming  fixed  in  so  happy  a  poslan 
and  situation  as  to  describe  the  several  figures  by  which  the  Utde  mof  • 
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ng  fingan  point  out  the  hours  of  the  day,  and  the  day  of  the  month  : 
and  all  conspired  to  fall  together,  each  into  its  own  place,  in  so  lucky  a 
juncture,  as  that  the  regular  motion  fidled  not  to  ensue  which  we  see  is 
now  observed  in  it^ — ^what  man  is  either  so  wise  or  so  Jibolish,  (for  it  is 
haid  to  determine  whether  the  excess  or  the  defect  should  best  qualify 
him  to  be  of  this  faith,)  as  to  be  capable  of  being  made  believe  this  piece 
of  natural  history  ?  And  if  any  one  should  give  this  account  of  the  pro- 
duction of  such  a  trifle,  would  he  not  be  thought  in  jest  ?  But  if  he 
pecfiBt,  and  solemnly  profess  that  thus  he  takes  it  to  have  been,  would 
he  not  be  thought  in  good  earnest  mad  ?  And  let  but  any  sober  reason 
judge  whether  we  have  not  unspeakably  more  madness  to  contend 
■gainst  in  such  as  suppose  this  world,  and  the  bodies  of  living  creatures, 
to  have  fidlen  into  this  frame  and  orderly  disposition  of  parts  wherein 
tbey  are,  without  the  direction  of  a  wise  and  designing  cause  ?  And 
whether  there  be  not  an  incomparably  greater  number  of  most  wild  and 
aibitaiy  suppositions  in  their  JicHan  than  in  this  ?  Beside  the  innumt 
imUe  supposed  repetitions  of  the  same  strange  chances  all  the  world 
ofer ;  even  as  numberless,  not  only  as  productions,  but  as  the  changes 
that  continually  happen  to  all  the  things  produced.  And  if  the 
concouTBe  of  atoms  could  make  this  world,  why  not  (for  it  is  but  Uttle 
to  mention  such  a  thing  as  this,)  a  porch,  or  a  temple,  or  a  house,  or  a 
City,  as  TVdly  speaks,  which  were  less  operous,  and  much  more  ea^' 
peiibrmances  ? 

^  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  should  be  astronomers,  anatomists, 
or  natural  philosophers,  that  shall  read  these  lines ;  and  therefore  it  is 
intended  not  to  insist  upon  particulars,  and  to  make  as  little  use  as  is 
poanUe  of  terms  that  would  only  be  agreeable  to  that  supposition.  But 
aoiely  such  general,  easy  reflections  on  the  frame  of  the  universe,  and 
the  order  of  parts  in  the  bodies  of  all  sorts  of  living  creatures,  as  the 
meanest  ordinary  understanding  is  capaUe  of,  would  soon  discover 
incomparably  greater  evidence  of  wisdom  and  design  in  the  contrivance 
of  these,  than  in  that  of  a  watch  or  a  clock.  And  if  there  were  any 
whose  understandings  are  but  of  that  size  and  measure  as  to  suppose 
that  the  whole  frame  of  the  heavens  serves  to  no  other  purpose  than  to 
be  cf  some  such  use  to  us  mortals  here  on  earth  as  that  instrument ;  if 
they  would  but  allow  themselves  leisure  to  think  and  consider,  they  might 
disoem  the  most  convincing  and  amazing  discoveries  of  wise  contri. 
vance  and  design  (as  well  as  the  vastest  might  and  power)  in  disposing 
things  into  so  apt  a  subserviency  to  that  meaner  end ;  and  that  so  exact 
a  knowledge  ia  had  thereby  of  times  and  seasons,  days  and  years,  as 
that  the  simplest  idiot  in  a  country  may  be  able  to  tell  you,  when  the 
light  of  the  sun  is  withdrawn  from  his  eyes,  at  what  time  it  will  return, 
and  when  it  will  look  in  at  such  a  window,  and  when  at  the  other ;  and 
bv  what  degrees  his  days  and  nights  shall  either  be  increased  or  dimi* 
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nished ;  and  what  pfoportion  of  time  he  shall  have  fw  his  laboms  m 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  what  in  that;  without  the  least  aoapicioB  or 
fear  that  it  shall  ever  &11  out  otherwise. 

«  For  let  us  suppose  (what  no  man  can  pretend  is  more  impnMihte, 
and  what  any  man  must  confess  is  less  considerable,  than  what  our  eyes 
daily  see,)  that  in  some  part  of  the  air  near  this  earth,  and  within  sodi 
limits  as  that  the  whole  scene  might  bo  conveniently  beheld  at  one  new, 
there  should  suddenly  appear  a  Uttle  globe  of  pure  flaming  li^it  reseow 
bling  that  of  the  sun,  and  suppose  it  fixed  as  a  centre  to  another  body, 
or  moving  about  that  other  as  its  centre,  (as  this  or  that  hypothesis  best 
pleases  us,)  which  we  could  plainly  perceive  to  be  a  prdlportionably 
little  earth,  beautified  with  little  trees  and  woods,  flowery  fields  and 
flowing  rivulets,  with  larger  lakes  into  which  these  discharge  them- 
selves ;  and  suppose  we  see  other  planets  all  of  propoitiooahle  bignoB 
to  the  narrow  limits  assigned  them,  placed  at  their  due  distances,  and 
playing  about  this  supposed  earth  or  sun,  so  as  to  measure  their  shorter 
and  soon  absolved  days,  months,  and  years,  or  two,  twelve,  or  tfairtf 
years,  according  to  their  supposed  circuits ; — ^would  they  not  presently, 
and  with  great  amazement,  confess  an  intelligent  contriver  and  mate 
of  this  whole  frame,  above  a  Posidonius  or  any  mortal  ?    And  have  ire 
not  in  the  present  frame  of  things  a  demonstration  of  wisdom  and  coui* 
sel,  as  far  exceeding  that  which  is  now  supposed,  as  the  making  sone  . 
toy  or  bauble  to  please  a  child  is  less  an  argument  of  wisdom  than  tlie 
contrivance  of  somewhat  that  is  of  apparent  and  universal  use  ?     Or  if 
we  could  suppose  this  present  state  of  things  to  have  but  newly  begun, 
and  ourselves  pre-existent,  so  that  we  could  take  notice  of  the  veij 
passing  of  things  out  of  horrid  confusion  into  the  comely  ord9r  they  an 
now  in,  would  not  this  put  the  matter  out  of  doubt  ?     But  might  wfail 
would  yesterday  have  been  the  efiect  of  wisdom,  better  have  hem 
brought  about  by  chance,  five  or  six  thousand  years,  or  any  longer  time 
ago  ?     It  speaks  not  want  of  evidence  in  the  thing,  but  want  of  consi- 
deration, and  of  exercising  our  understandings,  if  what  were  new  wouU 
not  only  convince  but  astonish,  and  what  is  old,  of  the  same  importanoe, 
doth  not  so  much  as  convince ! 

<<  And  let  them  that  understand  any  thing  of  the  composition  of  ^ 
human  body  (or  indeed  of  any  living  creature)  but  bethink  themselveB 
whether  there  be  not  equal  contrivance,  at  least,  appearing  in  the  oom^ 
posure  of  that  admirable  fabric,  as  of  any  the  most  admired  machine  Q^ 
engine  devised  and  made  by  human  skill  and  wit.  If  we  pitch  upon 
any  thing  of  known  and  common  use,  as  suppose  again,  a  clock  or 
watch,  which  is  no  sooner  seen  than  it  is  acknonledged  (as  hath  beea 
said)  the  eflect  of  a  designing  cause ;  will  we  not  confess  as  much  of 
the  body  of  a  man  1  Yea,  what  comparison  is  there,  when  in  the 
itnicture  of  some  one  single  member,  as  a  hand,  a  foot,  an  eye,  or  ear, 
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there  appears  upon  a  diligent  search,  unspeakably  greater  curiosityy 
vrhether  we  consider  the  variety  of  parts,  their  exquisite  figuration,  or 
tbeir  apt  disposition  to  the  distinct  uses  and  ends  these  members  serve 
lor,  than  is  to  be  seen  in  any  clock  or  watch  ?  Concemmg  which 
0068  of  the  several  parts  in  man's  body,  Galen,  so  largely  discoursing 
in  seventeen  books,  inserts  on  the  leg,  this  epiphonoma,  upon  the  men. 
kioD  of  one  particular  instance  of  our  most  wise  Maker's  provident 
cue : — '  Unto  whom  (saith  he)  I  compose  these  commentaries,'  (mean- 
ing his  present  work  of  unfolding  the  useful  figuration  of  the  human 
bod|y,)  'as  certain  hymns,  or  songs, of  praise,  esteeming  true  piety  to 
cooflist  in  this,  that  I  first  may  know,  and  then  declare  to  others,  his 
wuidom,  power,  providence,  and  goodness,  than  in  sacrificing  to  him 
many  hecatombs:  and  in  the  ignorance  whereof  there  is  greatest 
imfMetyy  rather  than  in  abstaining  from  sacrifice.'  '  Nor,'  (as  he  adds 
in  the  close  of  that  excellent  work,)  <  is  the  most  perfect  natural  artifice 
to  be  seen  in  man  only  ;  but  you  may  find  the  like  industrious  design 
and  wisdom  of  the  Author,  in  any  hving  creature  which  you  shall 
please  to  dissect :  and  by  how  much  the  less  it  is,  so  much  the  greater 
admiration  shall  it  excite  in  you ;  which  those  artists  show,  that  describe 
some  great  thing  (contractedly)  in  a  very  small  space :  as  that  person 
iHio  lately  engraved  Phaeton  carried  in  his  chariot  with  his  four  horses 
upon  a  little  ring — a  most  incredible  sight !  But  there  is  nothing  in 
matters  of  this  nature  more  strange  than  in  the  structure  of  the  leg  of 
a  flea.'  How  much  more  might  it  be  said  of  all  its  inward  parts? 
*  Therefore,  (as  he  adds,)  the  greatest  commodity  of  such  a  work  accrues 
not  to  physicians,  but  to  them  who  arc  studious  of  nature,  namely,  the 
knowledge  of  our  Maker's  perfection,  and  that  (as  he  had  said  a  little 
dboTe)  it  establishes  the  principle  of  the  most  perfect  theology ;  which 
theology  is  much  more  excellent  than  all  medicine.' 

*'  it  were  too  great  an  undertaking,  and  beyond  the  designed  limits  of 
tliis  discourse,  (though  it  would  be  to  excellent  purpose,  if  it  could  be 
dsne  without  amusing  terms,  and  in  that  easy,  familiar  way  as  to  be 
capable  of  common  use,)  to  pursue,  and  trace  distinctly  the  prints  and 
fixitsleps  of  the  admirable  wisdom  which  appears  in  the  structure  and 
iiame  of  this  outer  temple.  For  even  our  bodies  themselves  are  said  to 
be  the  temples  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  1  Cor.  vi,  19.  And  to  dwell  awhile 
in  the  contemplation  and  discovery  of  those  numerous  instances  of  most 
apparent,  ungainsayablc  sagacity  and  providence  which  offer  themselves 
lo  view  in  every  part  and  particle  of  this  fabric :  how  most  commodi- 
oosly  all  things  are  ordered  in  it !  With  how  strangely  cautious  cir- 
cumspection  and  foresight  not  only  destructive,  but  even  (perpetually) 
Tszatious  and  afflicting  incongruities  are  avoided  and  provided  against, 
to  pose  oarselves  upon  the  sundry  obvious  questions  that  might  be  put 
be  the  evincing  of  such  provident  foresight     As  for  instance,  how 
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oomee  it  to  pass  that  the  several  parts  which  we  find  to  be  doMe  in  on 
bodies,  are  not  nfi^Ieoolyt  Is  this  altogedier  by  chance  ?  Thattfisie 
are  two  eyes,  ears,  nostrils,  hands,  feet,  6ct :  what  a  miserable,  ahifthw 
creature  had  man  been,  if  diere  had  only  been  allowed  him  one  fixit ! 
A  seeing,  hearing,  talking,  unmoving  statue.  That  the  hand  is  dMied 
into  fingers  t  Tliose  so  conveniently  situate,  one  in  so  fitly  opposite  • 
posture  to  the  rest  ? 

*^  And  what,  if  some  one  pair  or  other  of  these  parts  had  been  im- 
versally  wanting  ?    The  hands,  the  feet,  the  eyes,  the  ears.     How  greit 
a  misery  had  it  inferred  upon  mankind!  and  is  it  only  a  caaodiy 
that  it  is  not  80  ?    That  the  back  bone  is  composed  of  so  many  jcnli^ 
(twenty-four,  beside  those  of  that  whidi  is  the  basis  and  sustainer  cf 
the  whole,)  and  is  not  all  of  a  piece,  by  which  stocking,  or  any  molioi 
of  the  head  or  neck,  diverse  firom  that  of  the  whole  body,  had  ben 
altogether  impossiUe ;  that  there  is  such  variety  and  curiosity  in  tbe 
ways  of  joining  the  bones  together  in  that,  and  other  parts  of  the  boif, 
that  in  some  parts  they  are  joined  by  mere  adherence  of  one  to  anothv, 
either  with  or  without  an  intervening  medium,  and  both  these  ways  lo 
diversely ;  that  others  are  fastened  together  by  proper  jointing,  so  as  to 
suit  and  be  accompanied  with  motion,  either  more  obscure  or  wan 
manifest,  and  this,  either  by  a  deeper,  or  more  superficial  insertioo  tf 
one  bone  into  another,  or  by  a  mutual  insertion,  and  that  in  difienat 
ways ;  and  that  all  these  should  be  so  exactly  accommodated  to  tbe 
several  parts  and  uses  to  which  they  belong  and  serve ; — ^was  all  tbii 
without  design  ?    Who  that  views  the  curious  and  apt  texture  of  tbe 
eye,  can  think  it  ¥ras  not  made  on  purpose  to  see  with ;  and  the  eir, 
upon  the  like  view,  for  hearing,  when  so  many  things  must  concur  dat 
these  actions  might  be  performed  by  these  organs,  and  are  found  to  do 
so  ?     Or  who  can  think  that  the  sundry  Uttle  engines  belonging  to  the 
eye  were  not  made  with  design  to  move  it  upward,  downward,  to  tfais 
side  or  that,  or  whirl  it  about  as  there  should  be  occasion ;  withoit 
which  instruments  and  their  appendages,  no  such  motion  could  haie 
been  ?     Who,  that  is  not  stupidly  perverse,  can  think  that  the  sundry 
inward  parts  (which  it  would  require  a  volume  distinctly  to  speak 
of,  and  but  to  mention  them  and  their  uses  would  too  unproporticxi- 
ably  swell  this  part  of  this  discourse)  were  not  made  purposely  by  a 
designing  agent,  for  the  ends  they  so  aptly  and  constantly  serve  fort 
The  want  of  some  one  among  divers  whereof,  or  but  a  lit^e  misplacing^ 
or  if  things  had  been  but  a  httle  otherwise  than  they  are,  had  inferred 
an  impossibility  that  such  a  creature  as  man  could  have  subsisted,  or 
been  propagated  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.     As  what  if  there  had  not 
been  such  a  receptacle  prepared  as  the  stomach  is,  and  so  formed  and 
placed  as  it  is,  to  receive  and  digest  necessary  nutriment  ?    Had  not  die 
whole  firame  of  man  beside  been  in  vain  7    Or  what  if  the  passage  fiom 
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it  downward  had  not  been  made  somewhat  a  little  ascending,  so  as  to 
detain  a  convenient  time  what  it  received,  but  that  what  was  taken  in 
were  suddenly  transmitted  ?  It  is  evident  the  whole  structure  had  been 
milled  as  soon  as  made.  What,  (to  instance  in  what  seems  so  small  a 
matter,)  if  that  little  cover  had  been  wanting  at  the  entrance  of  that 
through  which  we  breathe ;  (the  depression  whereof  by  the  weight  of 
what  we  eat  or  drink,  shuts  it,  and  prevents  meat  and  drink  from  going 
down  that  way ;)  had  not  unavoidable  suffocation  ensued  ?  And  who 
can  number  the  in:rtanccs  that  can  be  given  beside  ?  Now  when  there 
is  a  concurrence  of  so  many  things  absolutely  necessary,  (concerning 
iiiiich  the  common  saying  is  as  appUcable,  more  fi:equently  wont  to  be 
applied  to  matters  of  morality, — *  Goodness  is  from  the  concurrence  of  all  1 1 
causes,  evil,  from  any  defect,')  each  so  aptly  and  opportunely  serving 
its  own  pn^r  use,  and  dU,  one  common  end,  certainly  to  say  that  so 
nnmfi>ld,  so  regular  and  stated  a  subserviency  to  that  end,  and  the  end 
itael^  were  undesigned,  and  things  casually  fell  out  thus,  is  to  say  we 
know  or  care  not  what. 

**  We  will  only,  before  we  close  this  consideration,  concerning  the 
mere  frame  of  a  human  body,  (which  hath  been  so  hastily  and  super- 
ficially proposed,)  offer  a  supposition  which  is  no  more  strange  (ex- 
chiding  the  vulgar  notion  by  which  nothing  is  strange,  but  what  is  not 
comnoon)  than  the  thing  itself  as  it  actually  is ;  namely,  that  the  whole 
more  external  covering  of  the  body  of  a  man  were  made,  instead  of  skin 
and  flesh,  of  some  very  transparent  substance,  flexible,  but  clear  as  very 
crystal ;  through  which,  and  the  other  more  inward  (and  as  transparent) 
integuments,  or  cnfoldings,  wc  could  plainly  perceive  the  situation  and 
order  of  all  the  internal  parts,  and  how  they  each  of  them  perform  their 
distinct  oflices  :  if  we  could  discern  the  continual  motion  of  the  blood, 
how  it  is  conveyed,  by  its  proper  conduits,  from  its  first  source  and 
fixmtain,  partly  downward  to  the  lower  entrails,  (if  rather  it  ascend  not 
from  thence,  as  at  least  what  afterward  becomes  blood  doth,)  partly  up- 
ward, to  its  admirable  elaboratory,  tlie  heart ;  where  ^  is  refined  and 
furnished  with  fre^  vital  spirits,  and  so  transmitted  thence  by  the  dis. 
tinct  vessels,  prepared  for  this  purpose :  could  we  perceive  the  curious 
contrivance  of  those  little  doors,  by  which  it  is  let  in  and  out,  on  this 
side  and  on  that ;  the  order  and  course  of  its  circulation,  its  most  com- 
modious distribution  by  two  social  channels  or  conduit  pipes,  that  every 
where  accompany  one  another  throughout  the  body :  could  we  discern 
the  curious  artifice  of  the  brain,  its  ways  of  purgation ;  and  were  it 
poflflible  to  pry  into  the  secret  chambers  aiid  receptacles  of  the  less  or 
more  pure  spirits  there ;  perceive  their  manifold  conveyances,  and  the 
rare  texture  of  that  net^  commonly  called  the  wonderful  one :  could  we 
behold  the  veins,  arteries,  and  nerves,  all  of  them  arising  from  their 
proper  and  distinct  originals ;  and  their  orderly  dispersion  for  the  roost 
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part'  by  pairs,  and  conjugatioiis,  on  this  side  and  that,  fieom  the  middle 
of  the  back ;  with  the  curiously  wrought  branches,  which,  suppOM^ 
these  to  appear  duly  diversified,  as  so  many  more  duskish  Btnkes  io  ttni 
transparent  frame  they  would  be  found  to  make  throughout  the  whole 
of  it ;  were  every  smaller  fibre  thus  made  at  once  discernible,  especialhr 
those  innumerable  threads  into  which  the  spinal  marrow  is  distributed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  back :  and  could  we,  through  the  same  meifiiiiB, 
perceive  those  numerous  little  machines  made  to  serve  unto  voluntaiy 
motions,  (which  in  the  whole  body  are  computed,  by  some,  to  the  Dumber 
of  four  hundred  and  thirty,  or  thereabouts,  or  so  many  of  them  ai^ 
according  to  the  present  supposition,  could  possibly  come  in  view,)  and 
discern  their  composition,  their  various  and  elegant  figures — round, 
square,  long,  triangular,  d&c,  and  behold  them  do  their  offices,  and  aee 
how  they  ply  to  and  fro,  and  work  in  their  respective  places,  as  wj 
motion  is  to  be  performed  by  them :  were  all  these  things,  I  say,  tins 
made  liable  to  an  easy  and  distinct  view,  who  would  not  admiringly  ay 
put,  How  fearfully  and  wonderfully  am  I  made  7    And  sure  there  is  no 
man  sober,  who  would  not,  upon  such  a  sight,  pronounce  that  man  md) 
that  should  suppose  such  a  production  to  have  been  a  mere  undesigned 
casualty.     At  least,  if  there  be   any  thing  in  the  world  that  maybe 
thought  to  carry  sufficiently  convincing  evidences  in  it,  of  its  hafing 
been  made  industriously,  and  on  purpose,  not  by  chance,  would  not  tiiis 
composition,  thus  offered  to  view,  be  esteemed  to  do  so  much  moret 
Yea,  and  if  it  did  only  bear  upon  it  characters  equally  evidential,  of 
wisdom  and  design,  with  what  doth  certainly  so,  though  in  the  loweit 
degree,  it  were  sufficient  to  evince  our  present  purpose.     For  if  one 
such  instance  as  this  would  bring  the  matter  no  higher  than  to  a  bsre 
equality,  that  would  at  least  argue  a  maker  of  man's  body,  as  wise,  and 
as  properly  designing  as  the  artificer  of  any  such  slighter  piece  of  work- 
manship, that  may  yet,  certainly,  be  concluded  the  effect  of  ddD  aad 
design.     And  tlien,  enough  might  be  said,  from  other  instances,  to  man* 
fest  him  unspeaftibly  superior.     And  that  the  matter  would  be  brongli* 
at  least,  to  an  equality  upon  the  supposition  now  made,  there  can  be 
doubt,  if  any  one  be  judge  that  hath  not  abjured  his  understanding 
his  eyes  together.     And  what  then,  if  we  lay  aside  that  suppositioik^ 
(which  only  somewhat  gratifies  fancy  and  imagination,)  doth  that  alle^ 
the  case  ?    Or  is  there  the  less  of  wisdom  and  contrivance  expressed  if 
this  work  of  forming  man's  body,  only  for  that  it  is  not  so  easily  and 
suddenly  obvious  to  our  sight  ?     Then  we  might  with  the  same  reaso* 
say,  concerning  some  curious  piece  of  carved  work  that  is  thought  fit  to 
be  kept  locked  up  in  a  cabinet,  when  we  see  it,  that  there  was  admirable 
workmanship  shown  in  doing  it ;  but  as  soon  as  it  is  again  shut  up  in  its 
repository,  that  there  was  none  at  all.     Inasmuch  as  we  speak  of  the 
objective  characters  of  wisdom  and  design,  that  are  in  the  thing  ilidC^ 
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(tfaough  they  mmt  some  way  or  other  come  under  our  notice,  otherwise 
we  can  he  capaUe  of  arguing  nothing  from  them,  yet,)  since  we  ha?e 
sufficient  assurance  that  there  really  are  such  characters  in  the  structure 
.of  the  body  of  man  as  have  been  mentioned,  and  a  thousand  more  than 
hofa  been  thought  necessary  to  be  mentioned  here ;  it  is  plain  that  the 
•greater  or  less  fiicility  of  finding  them  out,  so  that  we  be  at  a  certainty 
that  they  are,  (whether  by  the  slower,  or  more  gradual  search  of  our 
own  eyes,  or  by  relying  upon  the  testimony  of  such  as  have  purchased 
themaolfcs  that  satis&ction  by  their  own  labour  and  diligence,)  is  merely 
accidental  to  the  thing  itself  we  -are  discoursing  of;  and  neither  adds 
to^  nor  detracts  firom  the  rational  evidence  of  the  present  argument.  Or 
if  it  do  either*  the  more  abstruse  paths  of  Divine  wisdom  in  this,  as  in 
oCher  things^  do  rather  recommend  it  the  more  to  our  adoration  and 
reverence,  than  if  every  thing  were  obvious,  and  lay  open  to  the  first 
glance  of  a  more  careless  eye.  The  things  which  we  are  sure  (or  may 
be^  if  we  do  not  drat  our  eyes)  the  wise  Maker  of  this  world  hath  done, 
do  sufficiently  serve  to  assure  us,  tliat  he  could  have  done  this  also ;  that 
isy  have  made  every  thing  in  the  frame  and  shape  of  our  bodies  con- 
spicuous in  the  way  but  now  supposed,  if  he  had  thought  it  fit.  He 
btth  done  greater  things.  And  since  he  hath  not  thought  thai  fit,  we 
may  be  bold  to  say,  the  doing  of  it  would  ragnify  more  trifling,  and  less 
deagn.  It  gives  us  a  more  amiable  and  comely  representation  of  the 
Being  we  are  treating  of^  that  his  works  are  less  for  ostentation  than 
ate ;  and  that  his  wisdom  and  other  attributes  appear  in  them  rather  to 
the  instruction  of  sober,  than  the  gratification  of  vain  minds. 

*<  We  may  therefore  confidently  conclude,  that  the  figuration  of  the 

hmian  body  carries  with  it  as  manifest,  unquestionable  evidences  of  de- 

iign,  as  any  piece  of  human  artifice,  that  most  confessedly,  in  the  judg. 

ment  of  any  man,  doth  so ;  and  therefore  had  as  certainly  a  designing 

cause.     We  may  challenge  the  world  to  show  a  disparity,  unless  it  be 

that  the  advantage  is  inconceivably  great  on  our  side.     For  would  not 

«K3r  one  that  hath  not  abandoned  both  his  reason  and  his  modesty,  be 

^^liamed  to  confess  and  admire  the  skill  that  is  shown  in  making  a 

^^iKtue,  or  the  picture  of  a  man,  that  (as  one  ingeniously  says)  is  but  the 

^^Mdow  of  his  skin,  and  deny  the  wisdom  that  appears  in  the  composure 

^^  his  body  itself,  that  contains  so  numerous  and  so  various  engines  and 

^'iQtruments  for  sundry  purposes  in  it,  as  that  it  is  become  an  art,  and  a 

^^ly  laudable  one,  but  to  discover  and  find  out  the  art  and  skill  that  are 

^wn  in  the  contrivance  and  formation  of  them  ? 

**  And  now  if  any  should  be  so  incurably  blind  as  not  to  perceive,  or 
io  perversely  wilful  as  not  to  acknowledge,  an  appearance  of  wisdom  in 
(he  fircme  and  figuration  of  the  body  of  an  animal  (peculiarly  of  man) 
more  th«:n  equal  to  what  appears  in  any  the  most  exquisite  piece  of 
human  articce,  and  which  no  wit  of  man  can  ever  fully  imitate;  although, 
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M  hath  been  said,  an  acknowledged  equality  would  auffiee  to  evince  t 
wise  Maker  thereof,  yet  because  it  is  the  ezisteooe  of  God  we  are  nov 
•peaking  of,  and  that  it  is  therefore  not  enough  to  evince,  but  to  magni^ 
the  wisdom  we  would  ascribe  to  him ;  we  shall  pass  from  the  parts  aai  J 
fitme  to  the  consideration  of  the  more  princqial  powers  and  fimflliQai  ■ 
of  terrestrial  creatures ;  ascending  from  such  as  agree  to  the  less  f  cr  « 
feet  order  of  these,  to  those  of  the  more  perfect,  namely,  of  man  hn"    | 
selfl     And  surely  to  have  been  the  author  of  faculties  that  shall  enable 
to  such  functions,  will  evidence  a  wisdom  that  defies  our  imitatkai,  and 
will  dismay  the  attempts  of  it. 

**  We  begin  with  that  oi  growth.  Many  sorts  of  rare  engines  we  ac- 
knowledge contrived  by  the  wit  of  roan,  but  ¥dio  hath  ever  made  ooe 
that  could  grow,  or  that  had  in  it  a  self-improving  power?  A  tree,  la 
herb^  a  pile  of  grass,  may  upon  this  account  challenge  all  the  worid  lo 
make  such  a  thing ;  that  is,  to  implant  the  power  of  growing  into  nj 
thing  to  which  it  doth  not  natively  belong,  or  to  make  a  thing  to  wfaidi 
kdaik. 

^  By  what  art  would  they  make  a  seed  ?  And  which  way  would  thejr 
inspire  it  with  a  seminal  form  ?  And  tliey  that  think  this  whole  gk)be  of 
the  eaith  was  compacted  by  the  casual  (or  fatal)  coalition  of  partidei 
of  matter,  by  what  magic  would  they  conjure  up  so  many  to  come  toge- 
ther as  to  make  one  clod  ?  We  vainly  hunt  with  a  lingering  mind  tte 
miracles ;  if  we  did  not  more  vainly  mean  by  them  nothing  else  bat 
novelties,  we  are  compassed  about  with  such  :  and  the  gpneatest  miracle 
is,  that  we  see  tliem  not.  You  with  whom  the  daily  productions  of 
nature  (as  you  call  it)  are  so  cheap,  see  if  you  can  do  the  like.  Try 
your  skill  upon  a  rose.  Yea,  but  you  must  have  pre-existent  msller? 
Bat  can  you  ever  prove  the  Maker  of  the  worid  had  so,  or  even  defend 
the  possibility  of  uncreated  matter  ?  And  suppose  they  had  the  free  grot 
of  all  the  matter  between  the  crown  of  their  head  and  the  moon,  coukl 
they  tell  what  to  do  with  it,  or  how  to  manage  it,  so  as  to  make  it  yieU 
them  one  single  flower,  that  they  might  glory  in  as  their  own  productioo? 

« And  what  mortal  man,  that  hath  reason  enough  about  him  u>  be 
serious,  and  to  think  awhile,  would  not  even  be  amazed  at  the  minide 
o£  nutrition  ?  Or  that  there  are  things  in  the  world  capable  of  nouriib- 
men!  ?  Or  who  would  attempt  an  imitation  here,  or  not  despair  to  per- 
form any  thing  like  it  ?  That  is,  to  make  any  nourishable  thing.  Are 
we  not  here  infinitely  outdone  ?  Do  we  not  see  ourselves  compassed 
about  witli  wonders,  and  are  we  not  ourselves  such,  in  that  we  see,  aod 
are  creatures,  from  all  whose  parts  there  is  a  continual  defiuxion,  and 
yet  that  receive  a  constant  gradual  supply  and  renovation,  by  which 
they  are  continued  in  the  same  state  ?  as  the  bush  burning  but  not  cod* 
•somed.  It  is  easy  to  give  an  artificial  frame  to  a  thing  that  shall  gra- 
InaUy  decay  and  waste  till  it  be  quite  gone,  and  disappear.     You  could 
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raise  a  structure  of  snow  that  would  soon  do  that.  But  can  your  mail' 
imJ  skill  compose  a  thing  that,  like  our  bodies,  shall  be  continually  melt. 
ing  away,  and  be  continually  repaired,  through  so  long  a  tract  of  time  1 
May,  but  can  you  tell  how  it  is  done  ?  You  know  in  what  method,  and 
fay  what  instruments,  food  is  received,  concocted,  separated,  and  so  much 
nM  must  serve  for  nourishment  turned  into  chyle,  and  that  into  blood,  first 
grosser,  and  then  more  refined,  and  that  distributed  into  all  parts  for  this 
pinpose.  Yea,  and  what  then  7  Therefore  are  you  as  wise  as  your 
Maker  7  Could  you  have  made  such  a  thing  as  the  stomach,  a  liver,  a 
heart,  a  vein,  an  artery  7  Or  are  you  so  very  sure  what  the  digestive 
quality  is  7  Or  if  you  are,  and  know  what  things  best  serve  to  maintain* 
to  repair,  or  strengthen  it,  who  implanted  that  quality  ?  Both  where  it  is 
so  immediately  useful,  or  in  the  other  things  you  would  use  for  the  ser- 
vice  of  that  ?  Or  how,  if  such  things  had  not  been  prepared  to  your  hand, 
woukl  you  have  devised  to  persuade  the  particles  of  matter  into  so  useful 
and  happy  a  conjuncture,  as  that  such  a  quality  might  result  7  Or  (to 
speak  more  suitably  to  the  most)  how,  if  you  had  not  been  shown  the 
way,  would  you  have  thought  it  were  to  be  done,  or  which  way  would 
you  have  gone  to  work,  to  turn  meat  and  drink  into  flesh  and  blood  7 

^  And  what  shall  we  say  of  spontaneous  motiony  wherewith  we  find 
alao  creatures  endowed  that  are  so  mean  and  despicable  in  our  eyes, 
(as  well  as  ourselves,)  that  is,  that  so  silly  a  thing  as  a  fly,  a  gnat,  &c, 
should  have  a  power  in  it  to  move  itself,  or  stop  its  own  motion,  at  its 
own  pleasure  7  How  far  have  all  attempted  imitations  in  this  kind  fallen 
abort  of  this  perfection  !  And  how  much  more  excellent  a  thing  is  the 
smallest  and  most  contemptible  insect,  than  die  most  admired  machine 
we  ever  heard  or  read  of;  (as  Architas  Tarentinus's  dove  so  anciently 
oeMnrated,  or  more  lately  Regiomontanus's  fly,  or  his  eagle,  or  any  the 
like ;)  not  only  as  having  this  peculiar  power,  above  any  thing  of  this 
flOTt,  but  as  having  the  sundry  other  powers  beside,  meeting  in  it,  whereof 
these  are  wholly  destitute  7 

*^  And  should  we  go  on  to  instance  farther  in  the  several  powers  of 
sawafton,  both  external  and  internal,  the  various  instincts,  appetitions, 
paasioos,  sympathies,  antipathies,  the  powers  of  memory,  (and  we  might 
add  of  speech,)  that  we  find  the  inferior  orders  of  creatures  either  gene, 
rally  furnished  with,  or  some  of  them,  as  to  this  last,  disposed  unto ;  how 
should  we  even  overdo  the  present  business ;  and  too  needlessly  insult 
over  human  wit,  (which  we  must  suppose  to  have  already  3delded  the 
cause,)  in  challenging  it  to  produce  and  offer  to  view  a  hearing,  seeing 
engine,  that  can  imagine,  talk,  is  capable  of  hunger,  thirst,  of  desire, 
anger,  fear,  grief;  &c,  as  its  own  creature,  concerning  which  it  may 
gloiy  and  say,  /  heme  done  this! 

*'  Is  it  JK>  admirable  a  performance,  and  so  ungainsayable  an  evidence 
of  skili  and  wisdom,  with  much  labour  and  long  travail  of  mind ;  a  busy. 

Vol.  I.  20 
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restlesB  agitation  of  working  thoughts ;  the  often  renewal  of  ftuBtralei 
attempts:  the  varying  of  defeated  trials,  this  way  and  that,  at  leoglfato 
hit  upon,  and  by  much  pains,  and  with  a  slow,  gradual  progresBy  by  Ihi 
use  of  who  can  tell  how  many  sundry  sorts  of  instruments  or  tool%  bf 
long  hewing,  hammering,  turning,  filing,  to  compose  one  only  ani^ 
machine  of  such  a  frame  and  structure  as  that  by  the  frequent  nifr 
forcemcnt  of  a  skilful  hand,  it  may  be  capable  of  some  (and  that  othos. 
wise  but  a  very  ^ort-lived)  motion  ?  And  is  it  no  argument,  or  eftet 
of  wisdom,  so  easily  and  certainly,  without  labour,  error,  or  disappoiflt 
ment,  to  frame  both  so  infinite  a  variety  of  kinds,  and  so  innumanUe 
individuals  of  every  such  kind  of  living  creatures,  that  not  only  wifli  d» 
greatest  facility  can  move  themselves  with  so  many  sorts  of  motioa 
downward,  upward,  to  and  firo,  this  way  or  that,  with  a  progresBve  of 
circular,  a  swifler  or  a  slower  motion,  at  their  own  pleasure ;  bat  en 
also  grow,  propagate,  see,  hear,  desire,  joy,  &c  t  Is  this  no  work  of  w» 
dom,  but  only  either  blin4  fate  or  chance  ?  Of  how  strangely  penvne 
and  odd  a  complexion  is  that  understanding,  (if  yet  it  may  be  called  la 
understanding  )  that  can  make  this  judgment? 

<'  But  because  whatsoever  comes  under  the  name  of  cogitatkxiy  pn* 
perly  taken,  13  assigned  to  some  higher  cause  than  mechaniflm ;  ind 
that  there  are  operations  belonging  to  man,  which  lay  claim  to  a  reasoa- 
able  soul,  as  the  immediate  principle  and  author  of  them,  we  have  yet 
this  farther  step  to  advance,  that  is,  to  consider  the  most  apparent  Sfi- 
dence  we  have  of  a  wise,  designing  agent,  in  the  powers  and  nature  of 
this  more  excellent,  and,  among  other  things,  more  obvious  to  our  nodoe, 
the  noblest  of  his  productions. 

''  And  were  it  not  for  the  slothful  neglect  of  the  most  to  study  theaw 
selves,  we  should  not  have  need  to  recount  unto  men  the  commoo  and 
well-known  abilities  and  excellencies  which 'peculiarly  belong  to  their 
own  nature.  They  might  take  notice,  without  being  tokl,  that  first,  u 
to  their  inieUedual  faculty y  they  have  somewhat  about  them  that  cm 
think,  understand,  frame  notions  of  things ;  that  can  rectify  or  supply 
the  &lse  or  defective  representations  which  are  made  to  them  by  their 
external  senses  and  fancies ;  that  can  conceive  of  things  far  above  the 
reach  and  sphere  of  sense,  the  moral  good  or  evil  of  actions  or  inclkn- 
tions,  and  what  there  is  in  them  of  rectitude  or  pravity ;  whereby  they 
can  animadvert,  and  cast  their  eye  inward  upon  themselves ;  observe 
the  good  or  evil  acts  or  inclinations,  the  knowledge,  ignorance,  duhietf, 
vigour,  tranquiUity,  trouble,  and  generally,  the  perfections  or  impei^ 
tkms  of  their  own  minds ;  that  can  apprehend  the  general  natures  of 
things,  the  fiiture  existence  of  what  yet  is  not,  with  the  future  appear 
anoe  of  that  which,  to  us,  as  yet,  appears  not. 

«  They  may  take  notice  of  their  power  of  comparing  thit^  of  dis. 
coming  and  making  a  judgment  of  thr  ir  agreements  and  disagieemeoli. 
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^beir  proportioiis  and  dispositions  to  one  another;  of  affirming  or  deny. 
ing  this  or  that,  concerning  such  or  such  things ;  and  of  pronouncing, 
with  more  or  leas  confidence,  concerning  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  such 
•ffinnations  or  negations. 

"  And  moreover,  of  their  power  of  arguing^  and  inferring  one  thing 
StoBk  another,  so  as  from  one  plain  and  evident  principle  to  draw  forth 
a  long  chain  of  consequences,  that  may  he  discerned  to  be  linked  there- 
with. 

^Th«y  have  withal  to  consider  the  liberty  and  ihe  large  capacity  of 
tie  kamum  wiUy  which,  when  it  is  itself,  rejects  the  dominion  of  any  other 
tfian  die  anpreme  Lord's,  and  refuses  satisfaction  in  any  other  than  the 
SDprame  and  most  comprehensive  good. 

''And  upon  even  so  hasty  and  transient  a  view  of  a  thing  furnished 
widi  mich  powers  and  &culties,  we  have  sufficient  occasion  to  bethink 
oanebrea,  How  came  such  a  thing  as  this  into  being ;  whence  did  it 
•pfing,  or  to  what  original  doth  it  owe  itself?  More  particularly  wo 
httve  here  two  things  to  be  remembered — ^That,  notwithstanding  so  high 
ezoeUencies,  the  soul  of  man  doth  yet  appear  to  be  a  caused  being,  that 
■ome  time  had  a  beginning — ^That  by  them  it  is  sufficiently  evident,  that 
it  owes  itself  to  a  wise  and  intelligent  cause." 

Tlie  instance  of  a  watch,  chosen  by  Howe  for  the  illustration  of  his 

•igoraenty  that  evidences  of  design^  in  any  production,  are  evidences  of 

a  derigmng  cause ;  is  thus  strikingly  amplified  and  applied  by  Paley  to 

refote  the  leading  Atheistic  theories : — <<  The  mechanism  of  the  watch 

being  once  observed  and  understood,  the  inference,  we  think,  is  inevitable, 

that  the  watch  must  have  had  a  maker ;  that  there  must  have  existed, 

al  acMne  time  and  at  some  place  or  other,  an  artificer  or  artificers  who 

fiomed  it  for  the  purpose  which  we  find  it  actually  to  answer;  who  com. 

fieheiided  its  construction  and  designed  its  use. 

"  Nor  would  it,  I  apprehend,  weaken  the  conclusion,  that  we  had  never 
•QflD  a  watch  made ;  that  we  had  never  known  an  artist  capable  of  mak- 
^  one ;  that  we  were  altogether  incapable  of  executing  such  a  piece 
<^  Workmanship  ourselves,  or  of  understanding  in  what  manner  it  was 
pcilbrmed :  all  this  being  no  more  than  what  is  true  of  some  exquisite 
'^Binains  of  ancient  art,  of  some  lost  arts,  and,  to  the  generality  of  man. 
*^,  of  the  more  curious  productions  of  modem  manufacture.  Does  one 
'"^  in  a  million  know  how  oval  frames  are  turned  ?  Ignorance  of  this 
'^  exalts  our  opinion  of  the  unseen  and  unknown  artist's  skill,  if  he  be 
^"nseon  and  unknown,  but  raises  no  doubt  in  our  minds  of  the  existence 
^  agency  of  such  an  artist,  at  some  former  time,  and  in  some  place  or 
^^ftcr.  Nor  can  I  perceive  that  it  varies  at  all  the  inference,  whether  the 
Question  arise  concerning  a  human  agent,  or  concerning  an  agent  of  a  dif. 
Went  species,  or  an  agent  possessing,  in  some  respects,  a  different  nature. 
"  Neither,  aeeondly,  would  it  invalidate  our  conclusion,  that  the  watch 
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sometimes  went  wrong,  or  that  it  seldom  went  exactly  right.  Hie  par* 
pose  of  the  machinery,  the  design,  and  the  designer,  mi|^  be  entat» 
and  in  the  case  supposed  would  be  evident,  in  whatever  way  we  accooiHei 
for  the  irregularity  of  'the  movement,  or  whether  we  could  acooont  fcr 
it  or  not.  It  is  not  necessary  that  a  machine  be  perfect,  in  order  Id 
show  with  what  design  it  was  made  :  still  less  necessary,  wlieie  the  mtf 
question  is,  whether  it  were  made  with  any  design  at  alL 

<'  Nor,  thirdly,  would  it  bring  any  uncertainty  into  the  argument,  if 
there  were  a  few  parts  of  the  watch,  concerning  which  we  codd  not 
discover,  or  had  not  yet  discovered  in  what  manner  they  condnoed  to 
the  general  effect ;  or  even  some  parts  concerning  which  we  cooU  not 
ascertain,  whether  they  conduced  to  that  effect  in  any  manner  wfaalefv. 
For,  as  to  the  first  branch  of  the  case,  if,  by  the  loss  or  disorder,  or  deeay 
of  the  parts  in  question,  the  movement  of  the  watch  were  found  in  fttt 
to  be  stopped,  or  disturbed,  or  retarded,  no  doubt  would  remain  in  oar 
minds  as  to  the  utility  or  intention  of  these  parts,  although  we  should  be 
unable  to  investigate  the  manner  according  to  which  or  the  connectkn  bf 
which,  the  ultimate  effect  depended  upon  their  action  or  assistance ;  aad 
the  more  complex  is  the  machine,  the  more  likely  is  this  obecuiitjr  to 
arise.  Then,  as  to  the  second  thing  supposed,  namely,  that  there  were 
parts  which  might  be  spared  without  prejudice  to  the  movement  of  the 
watch,  and  that  we  had  proved  this  by  experiment, — these  superflooo 
parts,  even  if  we  were  completely  assured  that  they  were  such,  wonld 
not  vacate  the  reasoning  which  we  had  instituted  concerning  other  pails. 
The  indication  of  contrivance  remained,  with  respect  to  them,  neariy  u 
It  was  before. 

'*  Nor,  fourthly,  would  any  man  in  his  senses  think  the  existence  of  the 
watch,  with  its  various  machinery,  accounted  for  by  being  told  that  it  was 
one  out  of  possible  combinations  of  material  forms ;  that  ^atever  he 
had  found,  in  the  place  where  he  had  found  the  watch,  roust  have  con- 
tained some  internal  oonfiguration  or  other ;  and  that  this  configuratioo 
might  be  the  structure  now  exhibited,  namely,  of  the  works  of  a  watch, 
as  well  as  a  different  structure. 

"  Nor,  fiflhly ,  would  it  yield  his  inquiry  more  satisfaction  to  be  answerad, 
that  there  existed  in  things  a  principle  of  order ^  which  had  disposed  the 
parts  of  the  watch  into  their  present  form  and  situation.  He  never  knew 
a  watch  made  by  the  principle  of  order  ;  nor  can  he  even  form  to  hioi* 
self  an  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  a  principle  of  order,  distinct  fitmi  the 
intelligence  of  the  watchmaker. 

"  Sixthly,  he  would  be  surprised  to  hear,  that  the  mechanism  of 
the  watch  was  no  proof  of  contrivance,  only  a  motive  to  induce  ike  mad 
to  think  so, 

"  And  not  less  surprised  to  be  informed,  that  the  watch  m  his  hand 
was  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  the  laws  of  metallic  nature.    It  is 
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a  peirenioD  of  language  to  assign  any  law,  as  the  efficient,  operative 
cause  of  any  thing.  A  law  presupposes  an  agent ;  for  it  is  only  the 
mode  according  to  which  an  agent  proceeds :  it  impKes  a  power ;  for 
k  is  the  order  according  to  which  that  power  acts.  Without  this  agent, 
without  this  power,  which  are  hoth  distinct  from  itself  the  law  does 
xiothing, — is  nothing.  The  expression  <  the  law  of  metallic  nature,'  may 
aamid  strange  and  harsh  to  a  philosophic  ear,  but  it  seems  quite  as  justi- 
fiable as  some  others  which  are  more  familiar  to  him,  such  as  '  the  law 
of  vegetable  nature,'  '  the  law  of  animal  nature,'  or  indeed  as  <  the  law 
of  satnre'  in  general,  when  assigned  as  the  cause  of  phenomena,  m 
ezdoflioQ  of  agency  and  power ;  or  when  it  is  substituted  into  the  place 
of  tliefle. 

^  Neither,  lastly,  would  oOr  observer  be  driven  out  of  his  conclusion, 
or  firom  his  confidence  in  its  truth,  by  being  told  that  he  knew  nothing  at 
all  about  the  matter.  He  knows  enough  for  his  argument ;  he  knows 
die  utility  of  the  end ;  he  knows  the  subserviency  and  adaptation  of  the 
means  to  the  end.  These  points  being  known,  his  ignorance  of  other 
poinls^  his  doubts  concerning  other  points,  affect  not  the  certainty  of  his 
reaaooing.  The  consciousness  of  knowing  little  need  not  beget  a  dis- 
trust  of  that  which  he  does  know. 

**  Suppose,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  person  who  found  the  watch 
ihoiild,  after  some  time,  discover  that,  in  addition  to  all  the  properties  which 
he  had  hitherto  observed  in  it,  it  possessed  the  unexpected  property  of  pro- 
ducing, in  the  course  of  its  movement,  another  watch  like  itself;  (the 
thing  is  conceivable ;)  that  it  contained  within  it  a  mechanism,  a  S3rstem 
of  parts,  a  mould,  for  instance,  or  a  complex  adjustment  of  lathes,  files, 
and  other  tools,  evidently  and  separately  calculated  for  this  purpose ;  let 
OB  inquire  what  effect  ought  such  a  discovery  to  have  upon  his  former 
conclusion. 

«  The  first  effect  would  be  to  increase  his  admiration  of  the  cmtrivance, 
and  his  conviction  of  the  consummate  skill  of  the  contriver.  Whether  he 
regarded  the  object  of  the  contrivance,  the  distinct  apparatus,  the  intri- 
cate,  yet  in  many  parts  intelligible,  mechanism,  by  which  it  was  carried 
on,  he  would  perceive  in  this  new  observation,  nothing  but  an  additional 
reason  for  doing  what  he  had  already  done  ;  for  referring  the  construe- 
tion  of  the  watch  to  design  and  to  supreme  art.  If  that  construction 
wUhout  this  property,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  before  this  property 
had  been  noticed,  proved  intention  and  art  to  have  been  employed  about 
it ;  still  more  strong  would  the  proof  appear,  when  he  came  to  the  know. 
ledge  of  this  farther  property,  the  crown  and  perfection  of  all  the  rest. 

**He  would  reflect,  that  though  the  watch  before  him  were,  in  some 
aopue,  the  maker  of  the  watch  which  was  fabricated  in  the  course  of  its 
movements,  yet  it  was  in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  in  which  a 
carpenter,  for  instance,  is  the  maker  of  a  chair ;  the  author  of  its  con- 
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eoce  7  which  quefltiooy  it  may  be  pretended,  is  done  away  qy  auppoang 
the  series  of  watches  thus  produced  from  one  another  to  have  been  infi- 
nite, and  consequently  to  have  had  no  wach  first,  for  which  it  was  neoei- 
sary  to  provide  a  cause.  This  perhaps  would  have  beoi  nearly  tbe 
state  of  the  question,  if  nothing  had  been  before  us  but  an  unorganised, 
unmechanized  substance,  without  mark  or  indication  of  contrivance,  ft 
might  be  difficult  to  show  that  such  substance  could  not  have  eziiled 
from  eternity,  either  in  succession,  (if  it  were  possible,  which  I  think  il 
is  not,  for  unorganized  bodies  to  spring  from  one  another,)  or  by  ini* 
vidual  perpetuity.  But  that  is  not  the  question  now.  To  suppose  it  to 
be  so,  is  to  suppose  that  it  made  no  difierence  whether  we  had  fyaai  a 
watch  or  a  stone.  As  it  is,  the  metaphysics  of  that  questioa  have  oo 
place ;  for  in  the  watch  which  we  are  examining,  are  seen  contrivaDOi, 
design ;  an  end,  a  purpose ;  means  for  the  end,  adaptation  to  the  pn^ 
pose.  And  the  question,  which  irresistibly  presses  upon  our  diougte 
is,  whence  this  contrivance  and  design  7  Tlie  thing  required  is  the  ii> 
tending  mind,  the  adapting  hand,  the  intelligence  by  which  that  hiod 
was  directed.  This  question,  this  demand,  is  not  shaken  off,  by  increM- 
ing  a  number  or  succession  of  substances,  destitute  of  these  propeitiai; 
nor  the  more  by  increasing  that  number  to  infinity.  If  it  be  said,  thi^ 
upon  the  supposition  of  one  watch  being  produced  from  another  in  tfe 
course  of  that  other's  movements,  and  by  means  of  the  mechania 
within  it,  we  have  a  cause  for  the  watch  in  my  hand,  viz.  the  ^ntk 
from  which  it  proceeded,  I  deny,  that  for  the  design,  the  contrivaoee^ 
the  suitableness  of  means  to  an  end,  the  adaptation  of  instruments  to  t 
use,  (all  which  we  discover  in  the  watch,)  we  have  any  cause  whatever. 
It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  to  assign  a  series  of  such  causes,  or  to  aD^ 
that  a  series  may  be  carried  back  to  infinity ;  for  I  do  not  admit  that  we 
have  yet  any  cause  at  all  of  the  phenomena,  still  less  any  seriea  of 
causes  either  finite  or  infinite.  Here  is  contrivance,  but  no  contrirer; 
proofs  of  design,  but  no  designer. 

^  Our  observer  would  farther  also  reflect,  that  the  maker  of  the  watch 
before  him  was,  in  truth  and  reality,  the  maker  of  every  watch  pio- 
duced  from  it ;  there  being  no  difference  (except  that  the  latter  mani- 
fests a  more  exquisite  skill)  between  the  making  of  another  watch  with 
his  own  hands,  by  the  mediation  of  files,  lathes,  chiseb,  dec,  and  tb^ 
<iispo8iiig,  fixing,  and  inserting  of  these  instruments,  or  of  others  equira* 
lent  to  them,  in  the  body  of  the  watch  already  made,  in  such  a  mannarv 
as  to  form  a  new  watch  in  the  course  of  the  movements  which  he  liftd 
given  to  the  old  one.     It  is  only  working  by  one  set  of  tools  instead  of 
another. 

<<  The  conclusion  which  the  jErrt  examination  of  the  watch,  of  'iB 
works,  construction  and  movement,  suggested,  was,  that  it  must  hive 
had,  for  the  cause  and  author  of  that  construction,  an  artificer,  who 
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uadeiBtood  its  meokanioii,  and  designed  its  use.  Tliis  condusion  is  in- 
vbciUe.  A  Meoomi  exammatioD  presents  us  witti  a  new  diseovefy.  The 
vaieh  is  found,  in  the  courae  of  its  movement,  to  produce  another  watdi, 
Malar  to  itself:  and  not  only  so^  but  we  perceive  in  it  a  system  of  or- 
gMMtion,  separately  calculated  for  that  purpose.  What  ^ect  would 
Ais  discovery  have,  or  ought  it  to  have,  upon  our  former  inference  ? 
What,  as  hath  already  been  said,  but  to  increase,  beyond  measure,  our 
iUntion  of  the  skDl,  which  had  been  employed  in  the  formation  of 
mdi  a  machine?  Or  shall  it,  instead  of  this,  all  ai  once  turn  us  round 
la  an  opposite  conclusion,  viz.  that  no  art  or  skill  tdiatever  has  been 
in  the  business,  although  all  other  evidences  of  art  and  skill 
as  they  were,  and  this  last  and  supreme  piece  of  art  be  now 
aided  to  the  rest!  Can  this  be  mamtained  without  absurdity  ?  Tetthis 
bAtfaeMn." 

If  the  argument  is  so  powerful,  when  a  work  of  ait  merely  is  made 
iti  kasis ;  it  is  rendered  much  more  convincing  when  it  is  transferred  to 
te  wofks  of  nature ;  because  ends  more  singular  are,  m  an  infinite 
of  instances,  there  proposed,  and  are  accomplished  by  contri- 
mnch  nMure  curious  and  difficuh.  In  the  quotation  above  given 
Howe,  the  ejie,  the  parts  of  the  body  which  are  double^  and  the 
^iMIiULtiuu  of  the  tpine^  are  adduced  among  others  as  striking  in- 
MMoes  of  a  eontrwance  superior  to  the  art  of  man,  and  as  evidently 
dwanting  forethought  and  plan,  the  attributes  not  oUnteUigenee  only,  but 
if  n  intelligence  of  an  infinitely  superior  order.  These  instances  have 
h«  admirably  wrou^  up  by  the  master  hand  which  fiimished  the  last 
Wation. 

We  begin  with  the  human  e^. 

'^The  contrivances  of  nature  surpass  the  contrivances  of  art,  in  the 
^iiaplexity,  subtiky,  and  curiosity  of  the  mechanism ;  and  still  more,  if 
Niiable,  do  they  go  beyond  them  in  number  and  variety ;  yet  in  a  mul- 
''Vide  of  cases,  are  not  less  evidently  mechanical,  not  leas  evidently 
^tiQtrivances,  not  less  evidently  accommodated  to  their  end,  or  suited  to 
^^  office,  than  are  the  most  perfect  productions  of  human  ingenuity. 

^'I  know  no  better  method  of  introducing  so  large  a  subject,  than  that 
^  comparing  a  single  thing  with  a  single  thing ;  an  eye,  for  example, 
'Mh  a  telescope.  As  far  as  the  examination  of  the  instrument  goes, 
^■^le  is  precisely  the  same  proof  that  the  eye  was  made  for  vision,  as 
^<^ie  is  that  the  telescope  was  made  for  assisting  it.  Hiey  are  made 
Pon  the  same  principles ;  both  being  adjusted  to  the  laws  by  which  the 
^^^sndnion  and  refraction  of  rays  of  light  are  regulated.  I  speak  not 
If  the  origin  of  the  laws  themselves ;  but  such  laws  being  fixed,  the  con. 
tniction,  in  both  cases,  is  adapted  to  them.  For  instance ;  these  laws 
Require,  in  order  to  produce  the  same  effect,  that  the  rays  of  light,  in 
^aamg  from  water  nto  the  eye,  shouki  be  refracted  by  a  moro  convex 
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sur&ce  than  when  it  passes  out  of  air  into  the  eye*  According  «c 
find,  that  the  eye  of  a  fish,  in  that  i>art  of  it  called  the  crystalline  km, 
is  much  rounder  than  the  eye  of  terrestrial  animals.  What  plainer  n» 
nifestation  of  design  can  there  be  than  this  difierence  ?  What  could  a 
mathematical  instrument  maker  have  done  more,  to  show  his  knowle^p 
of  his  principle,  his  application  of  that  knowledge,  his  suiting  of  Ui 
means  to  his  end ;  I  will  not  say,  to  di^lay  the  compass  or  ezceUeoey 
of  his  skill  and  art,  for  in  these  all  comparison  is  indecorous^  hut  ti 
'testify  counsel,  choice,  consideration^  purpose  7 

«<  To  some  it  may  appear  a  difference  sufficient  to  destroy  all  sinii- 
tude  between  the  eye  and  the  telescope,  that  the  one  is  a  pefceiri^g 
organ,  the  other  an  unperceiring  instrument  The  &ci  is,  that  thej 
are  both  instruments.  And,  as  to  the  mechanism,  at  least  as  to  meehn> 
ism  being  employed,  and  even  as  to  the  kind  of  it,  this  circumstsnoe 
varies  not  the  analogy  at  all:  for  observe,  what  the  constitution  of  the 
eye  is.  It  is  necessary,  in  order  to  produce  distinct  visioo,  that  n 
image  or  picture  of  the  object  be  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  tjt. 
Whence  this  necessity  arises,  or  how  the  picture  is  connected  widi  tkb 
sensation,  or  contributes  to  it,  it  may  be  difficult,  nay,  we  wiU  oonfai^ 
if  you  please,  impossible  for  us  to  search  out  But  the  present  ^foeilioi 
is  not  concerned  in  the  inquiry.  It  may  be  true,  that,  in  this^  and  in 
other  instances,  we  trace  mechanical  contrivance  a  certain  way ;  lad 
that  then  we  come  to  something  which  is  not  mechanical,  or  which  '» 
inscrutable.  But  this  affects  not  the  certainty  of  our  investigatioii,  sf 
far  as  we  have  gone.  The  difference  between  an  animal  and  an  aflto- 
made  statue,  consists  in  this, — that  in  the  animal,  .we  trace  the 
ism  to  a  certain  point,  and  then  we  are  stopped  ;  either  the 
becoming  too  subtile  for  our  discernment,  or  something  else  beside  the 
known  laws  of  mechanism  taking  place ;  whereas,  in  the  airfmimt^m,  fa 
the  comparatively  few  motions  of  which  it  is  capable,  we  trace  the  as- 
chanism  throu^out  But,  up  to  the  limit,  the  reasoning  is  as  dear  aad 
certain  in  the  one  case  as  the  other.  In  the  example  before  us,  it  k  a 
matter  of  certainty,  because  it  is  a  matter  which  experience  and  obser- 
vation demonstrate,  that  the  formation  of  an  image  at  the  bottom  of  ibe 
eye  is  necessary  to  perfect  vision.  The  image  itself  can  be  shown. 
Whatever  affects  the  distinctness  of  the  image,  affects  the  distinctnetf 
of  the  vision.  The  formation  then  of  such  an  image  being 
(no  matter  how)  to  the  sense  of  sight,  and  to  the  exercise  of  that 
die  apparatus  by  which  it  is  formed  is  constructed  and  put  together,  not 
only  with  infinitely  more  art,  but  upon  the  self.«ame  principles  oi  art 
as  in  the  telescope  or  camera  obscure.  The  perception  arising  from 
the  image  may  be  laid  out  of  the  question ;  for  the  production  of  the 
gisage^  these  are  instruments  of  the  same  kind.  The  end  is  the  same : 
Ihs  ■Mans  are  the  same.    Hie  purpose  in  both  is  alike;  the  contrivance 
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for  aocompluhiog  that  purpose  is  in  both  alike.  The'lenses  of  the  tele- 
scope, and  the  humours  of  the  eye,  bear  a  complete  resemblance  to  one 
another,  in  their  figure,  their  position,  and  in  thm  power  over  the  rays 
<^l^gfat,  viz.  in  bringing  each  pencil  to  a  point  at  the  right  distance  firom 
the  leos ;  namely,  in  the  eye,  at  the  exact  place  where  the  membrane 
is  spcead  to  receive  it.  How  is  it  possible,  under  circumstances  of  such 
dose  affinity,  and  under  the  operation  of  an  equal  evidence,  to  exclude 
contrinmce  from  the  one ;  yet  to  acknowledge  the  proof  of  contrivance 
havmg  been  employed,  as  the  plainest  and  clearest  of  all  propositions  in 
the  other? 

*The  resemblance  betweoi  the  two  cases  is  still  more  accurate,  and 
obtenuf  in  more  points  than  we  have  yet  represented,  or  than  we  are,  on 
the  first  view  of  the  subject,  aware  of.  In  dioptric  telescopes  there  is 
an  inqperfection  of  this  nature;  Pencils  of  light,  in  passing  through  glass 
IsDMS,  are  separated  into  different  colours,  thereby  tinging  the  object, 
cspociaHy  the  edges  of  it,  as  if  it  were  viewed  through  a  prism.  To 
ecnrect  this  inccmvenience  had  been  long  a  desideratum  in  the  art.  At 
laM  it  came  into  the  mind  of  a  sagacious  optician,  to  inquire  how  this 
nMller  was  managed  in  the  eye ;  in  which  there  was  exactly  the  same 
difficulty  to  coatead  with  as  in  the  telescope.  His  observation  taught 
bim,  that,  in  the  eye,  the  evil  was  cured  by  combining  together  lenses 
oonqxMed  of  different  substances,  i.  e.  of  substances  which  possessed 
diflbrBQt  refiracting  powers.  Our  artist  borrowed  from  thence  his  hint ; 
and  produced  a  correction  of  the  defect  by  imitating,  in  gli^sses  made 
fiom  cfififerent  materials,  the  effects  of  the  different  humours  through 
wlach  the  rays  of  light  pass  before  they  reach  the  bottom  of  the  eye. 
Coold  this  be  in  the  eye  without  purpose,  which  suggested  to  the  opti- 
cian the  only  effectual  means  of  attaining  that  purpose  ? 

**  But  farther ;  there  are  other  points,  not  so  much  perhaps  of  strict 
niemblance  between  the  two,  as  of  superiority  of  the  eye  over  the 
telescope ;  yet  of  a  superiority,  which,  being  founded  in  the  laws  that 
i^^gulate  both,  may  furnish  topics  of  fair  and  just  comparison.     Two 
littngs  were  wanted  to  the  eye,  which  were  not  wanted,  at  least  in  the 
^noe  degree,  to  the  telescope ;  and  these  were,  the  adaptation  of  the 
organ,  first,  to  different  degrees  of  light ;  and  secondly,  to  the  vast  diver. 
^ity  of  distance  at  which  objects  are  viewed  by  the  naked  eye,  viz.  from 
^  6w  inches  to  as  many  miles.     These  difficulties  present  not  them- 
^ves  to  the  maker  of  the  telescope.    He  wants  all  the  light  he  can  get ; 
^Hd  he  never  directs  his  instrument  to  objects  near  at  hand.    In  the  eye, 
^^Qlh  these  cases  were  to  be  provided  for ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding for  them  a  subtile  and  appropriate  mechanism  is  introduced. 

**  In  order  to  exclude  excess  of  light,  when  it  is  excessive,  and  to  ren- 
der objects  visible  under  obscurer  degrees  of  it,  when  no  more  can  be 
had,  the  hole  or  aperture  in  the  eye,  through  which  the  light  enters,  is 
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»  Mmed,  as  to  oootract  or  diltfe  ilielf  for  the  purpose  of  admittBig  t 
greater  or  less  mnnber  of  rays  al  the  nme  time.  Hie  chamber  of  the 
eye  is  a  camera  obscura,  which,  when  tfie  fight  is  too  smaD,  can  enhige 
its  opening ;  when  too  strong,  can  again  contract  it ;  and  that  withmtf 
any  other  asBistance  than  that  of  its  own  exquisite  machinery.  'It  ii 
&zther  alsoy  in  the  human  subject,  to  be  obserred,  that  this  hole  in  the 
eye,  which  we  call  the  pupil,  under  all  its  different  dimensions,  nCains 
its  exact  circular  shape.  This  is  a  structure  extremely  artificiaL  I^ 
an  artist  only  try  to  execute  the  same.  He  will  find  that  his  threadi 
and  strings  must  be  disposed  with  great  consideration  and  contriTuiee, 
to  make  a  circle,  which  shall  continually  change  its  diameter,  yet  pre- 
serre  its  form,  lliis  is  done  in  the  eye  by  an  apphcation  of  fibiei, 
L  e.  of  strings,  Himilar,  in  their  position  and  action,  to  what  an  aitiit 
would  and  muNt  employ,  if  he  had  the  same  piece  of  workmanship  to 
perform. 

**  The  second  difficulty  which  has  been  stated,  was  the  suiting  of  the 
same  organ  to  the  iMsrception  of  objects  that  lie  near  at  hand,  within  a 
few  inches,  we  will  suppose,  of  the  eye,  and  of  objects  which  were  placed 
at  a  considerable  distance  from  it,  that,  for  example,  of  as  many  for- 
k»g8 :  (I  speak  in  both  cases  of  the  distance  at  which  distinct  vision 
can  be  exercised.)  Now  this,  according  to  the  principles  of  optics,  thai 
is,  according  to  the  laws  by  which  the  transmission  of  light  is  regulated 
(and  these  laws  are  fixed,)  could  not  be  done  without  the  organ  itself 
undergoing  an  alteration,  and  receiving  an  adjustment  that  might  cor- 
respond with  the  exigency  of  the  case,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  diflerent 
inclination  to  one  another  under  which  the  rays  of  light  reached  it 
Rays  issuing  from  points  placed  at  a  small  distance  from  the  eye,  and 
which  consequently  must  enter  the  eye  in  a  spreading  or  diverging 
order,  cannot,  by  the  same  optical  instrument  in  the  same  state,  be 
brought  to  a  point,  i.  e.  be  made  to  form  an  image,  in  the  same  place 
vrith  rays  proceeding  from  objects  situated  at  a  much  greater  distaooe, 
and  which  rays  arrive  at  the  eye  in  directions  nearly,  and  pbysicalhr 
speaking,  parallel.  It  requires  a  rounder  lens  to  do  it.  The  point  of 
concourse  behind  the  lens  must  fall  critically  upon  the  retina,  or  the 
vision  is  confused ;  yet,  other  things  remaining  the  same,  this  point 
by  the  immutable  properties  of  light,  is  carried  farther  back,  when  tbe 
rays  proceed  from  a  near  object,  than  when  they  are  sent  from  one  that 
is  remote.  A  person  who  was  using  an  optical  instrument,  would  manage 
this  matter  by  changing,  as  the  occasion  required,  his  lens  or  his  tele* 
scope ;  or  by  adjusting  the  distances  of  his  glasses  with  his  hand  or  hib 
M*rcw :  but  how  is  it  to  be  managed  in  the  eye  ?  What  the  alteration 
was,  or  in  what  part  of  the  eye  it  took  place,  or  by  what  means  it  was 
^4^ted,  (for,  if  the  known  laws  which  govern  the  refraction  of  light  bo 
i^^MMtained,  some  alteration  in  the  state  of  the  organ  there  must  be,)  had 
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kxig  formed  a  subject  of  inquiry  and  conjecture.  Tlie  change,  though 
mfficient  for  the  purpose,  is  so  minute  as  to  elude  ordinary  observation. 
Some  very  late  discoveries,  deduced  firom  a  laborious  and  most  accurate 
inapectioQ  of  the  structure  and  operation  of  the  organ,  seem  at  length  to 
have  ascertained  the  mechanical  alteration  which  the  parts  of  the  eye 
uodeigo.  It  is  found,  that  by  the  action  of  certain  muscles,  called  the 
rtnught  muscles,  and  which  action  is  the  most  advantageous  that  could 
be  imagined  for  the  purpose^ — it  is  found,  I  say,  that,  whenever  the  eye 
is  directed  to  a  near  object,  three  changes  are  produced  in  it  at  the 
nme  time,  oU  severally  contributing  to  the  adjustment  required.  Tlie 
pomea,  or  outermost  coat  of  the  eye,  is  rendered  more  round  and  pro- 
ODiiient;  the  cr3rBtalline  lens  underneath  is  pushed  forward;  and  the 
nds  of  vision,  as  the  depth  of  the  eye  is  called,  is  elongated.  These 
changes  in  the  eye  vary  its  power  over  the  rays  of  light  in  such  a  man- 
ner and  degree  as  to  produce  exactly  the  ^ect  which  is  wanted,  viz. 
tlie  formation  of  an  image  upon  the  retina^  whether  the  rays  come  to  the 
eye  in  a  state  of  divergency,  which  is  the  case  when  the  object  is  near 
to  the  eye,  or  come  parallel  to  one  another,  which  is  the  case  when  the 
ofa§ect  is  placed  at  a  distance.  Can  any  thing  be  more  decisive  of  con- 
tzivance  than  this  is  ?  Tlie  most  secret  laws  of  optics  must  have  been 
known  to  the  author  of  a  structure  endowed  with  such  a  capacity  of 
change.  It  is,  as  though  an  optician,  when  he  had  a  nearer  object  to 
view,  should  rectify  his  instrument  by  putting  in  another  glass,  at  the 
same  time  drawing  out  also  his  tube  to  a  different  length. 

^*  In  considering  vision  as  achieved  by  the  means  of  an  image  formed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  we  can  never  reflect  without  wonder  \ipon  the 
smallness,  yet  correctness,  of  the  picture,  the  subtilty  of  the  touch,  the 
fineness  of  the  lines.  A  landscape  of  five  or  six  square  leagues  is 
brought  into  a  space  of  half  an  inch  diameter ;  yet  the  multitude  of  ob- 
jocts  which  it  contains  are  all  preserved ;  are  all  discriminated  in  their 
magnitudes,  positions,  figures,  colours.  The  prospect  firom  Hampstead 
Ull  is  •compressed  into  the  compass  of  a  sixpence,  yet  circumstantially 
lepresented.  A  stage  coach  travelling  at  its  ordinary  speed  for  half  an 
bour,  passes  in  the  eye,  only  over  one  twelfth  of  an  inch,  yet  la  this  change 
of  pkuce  in  the  image  distinctly  perceived  throughout  its  whole  progress ; 
fi>r  it  is  only  by  means  of  that  perception  that  the  motion  of  the  coach 
itself  is  made  sensible  to  the  eye.  If  any  thing  can  abate  our  admira- 
tipn  of  the  smallness  of  the  visual  tablet  compared  with  the  extent  of 
VMKKI9  it  is  a  reflection  which  the  view  of  nature  leads  us,  every'  hour, 
to  make,  viz.  that  in  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  great  and  little  are 

nothing." 

On  the  parts  of  the  body  which  are  double^  adduced  by  Howe,  as 
proofo  of  contrivance,  our  author  forth«r  remariis : — 

^  The  human,  or  indeed  the  animal  frame,  considered  as  a  mass  or 
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aisemblage,  exhibits  in  its  compositioik  three  properties^  which  htm 
long  struck  my  mind,  as  indulntable  evidences^  not  only  of  desigD,  bul  of 
a  great  deal  of  attention  and  accuracy  in  prosecuting  the  design. 

^  The  first  is,  the  exact  correspcmdency  of  the  two  sides  of  the  saat 
animil :  the  right  hand  answering  to  the  left,  leg  to  leg,  eye  to  ejre,  out 
side  of  the  countenance  to  the  other ;  and  with  a  prectsioiiy  to  imitate 
which,  in  any  tolerable  degree,  forms  one  of  the  difficulties  of  statoaiy, 
and  requires,  on  the  part  of  the  artist,  a  constant  attention  to  this  pro- 
perty of  his  woik,  di^inct  from  every  other. 

*<  It  is  the  most  difficult  thing  that  can  be,  to  get  a  wig  made  em ; 
yet  how  seldom-  is  iheface  awry  ?  And  what  care  is  token  that  it  should 
not  be  so,  the  anatomy  of  its  bones  demonstrates.  The  upper  put  of 
the  face  is  composed  of  thirteen  bones,  six  on  each  side,  answering  each 
to  each,  and  the  thirteenth  without  a  fellow,  in  the  middle  ;  the  tower 
part  of  the  face  is  in  like  manner  composed  of  six  bones,  three  on  each 
side,  re^)ectively  corresponding,  and  the  lower  jaw  in  the  centre.  In 
building  an  arch,  could  more  be  done  in  order  to  make  the  ourve  Ime^ 
i.  e.  the  parts  equidistant  from  the  middle,  alike  in  figure  and  position  f 

"  The  exact  resemblance  of  the  eyes,  considering  how  compoiraded 
this  organ  is  in  its  structure,  how  yarious  and  how  delicate  are  the  shades 
of  colour  with  which  its  iris  is  tinged,  how  difierently,  as  to  efiect  iqNXi 
appearance,  the  eye  may  be  mounted  in  its  socket,  and  how  difiereotly  in 
difierent  heads  eyes  actually  are  set,  is  a  property  of  animal  bodies  much 
to  be  admired.  Of  ten  thousand  eyes,  I  don't  know  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  match  one,  except  with  its  own  fellow  ;  or  to  distribute  them 
into  suitable  pairs  by  any  other  selection  than  that  which  obtains. 

*<  The  next  circumstance  to  be  remarked  is,  that  while  the  cavities  of 
the  body  are  so  configurated,  as,  externally,  to  exhibit  the  most  exact  cor- 
respondency of  the  opposite  sides,  the  contents  of  these  cavities  have  no 
such  correspondency.  A  line  drawn  down  the  middle  of  the  breiflt 
divides  the  thorax  into  two  sides  exactly  similar ;  yet  these  two  aides 
inck>se  very  difierent  contents.  The  heart  lies  on  the  left  side ;  a  lobe 
of  the  lungs  on  the  right ;  balancing  each  other,  neither  in  size  nor 
shape.  Tlie  same  thing  holds  of  the  abdomen.  The  liver  lies  on  the 
right  side,  without  any  similar  viscus  opposed  to  it  on  the  lefl.  The 
spleen  indeed  is  situated  over  against  the  liver ;  but  agreeing  with  the 
liver  neither  in  bulk  nor  form.  There  is  no  equipollency  betweea 
these.  The  stomach  is  a  vessel,  both  irregular  in  its  shape,  and  oUiqoe 
in  its  position.  The  foldings  and  doublings  of  the  intestines  do  not  pre- 
sent a  parity  of  sides.  Yet  that  symmetry  which  depends  upon  the 
correlation  of  the  sides,  is  externally  preserved  throughout  the  whole 
trunk ;  and  is  the  more  remaricable  in  the  lower  parts  of  it,  as  the  inte- 
guments are  soft ;  and  the  shape,  consequently,  is  not,  as  the  thorax  if 
by  its  ribs,  reduced  by  natural  slays.     It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
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eitenial  proportioa  does  not  arise  from  any  equality  in  the  shape  or 
pcwHure  of  the  internal  contents.  What  is  it  imtoed  but  a  correctioQ  of 
ineqiialities?  an  adjustment,  by  mutual  compensation,  of  anomalous 
fams  into  a  regular  congeries?  the  effect,  in  a  word,  of  artful,  and,  if 
we  might  be  permitted  so  to  speak,  of  studied  collocation  ? 

^Similar  also  to  this  is  the  third  observation ;  that  an  internal  ine- 
ipnuity  in  the  feeding  vosools  is  so  managed,  as  to  produce  no  inequality 
in  parts  which  were  intended  to  correspond.  'Die  right  arm  answers 
aociuately  to  the  lefl,  both  in  size  and  shape ;  but  the  arterial  branches, 
which  supply  the  two  arms,  do  not  go  off  from  their  trunk,  in  a  pair,  in 
the  same  manner,  at  the  same  place,  or  at  the  same  angle.  Under 
which  want  of  dmilitude,  it  is  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  same 
qoanlity  of  Uood  should  be  pushed  through  each  artery ;  yet  the  result 
is  nght;  the  two  limbs  which  are  nourished  by  them  perceive  no  differ* 
eooe  of  supply,  no  effects  of  excess  or  deficiency. 

«<  CSooeeming  the  difierence  of  manner,  in  which  the  subclavian  and 
carotid  arteries,  upon  the  different  sides  of  the  body,  separate  themselves 
fiom  the  aorta,  Cheselden  seems  to  have  thought,  that  the  advantage 
which  the  lef^  gain  by  going  off  at  a  much  acuter  an^  than  the  right, 
is  made  up  to  the  right  by  their  going  off  together  in  one  branch.  It 
is  very  possible  that  this  may  be  the  compensating  contrivance ;  and  if 
it  be  so,  how  curious,  how  hydrostatical !" 

Tlie  oonstruction  of  the  spine^  another  of  Howe's  illustrations,  is  thus 
exflo^ilified: — 

**  The  ipine  or  back  bone  is  a  chain  of  joints  of  very  wonderfid  con- 
stnictioo*  Various,  difficult,  and  almost  inconsistent  offices  were  to  be 
eieeuted  by  the  same  instrumenL  It  was  to  be  firm,  yet  flexible :  now 
I  know  of  no  chain  made  by  art,  which  is  both  these ;  for  by  firmness 
I  mean,  not  only  strength,  but  stability ;  firm,  to  support  the  erect  posi- 
tioD  of  the  body ;  fiexibie,  to  allow  of  the  bending  of  the  trunk  in  aU 
degrees  of  curvature.  It  was  farther  also,  which  is  another,  and  quite 
a  distmct  purpose  from  the  rest,  to  become  a  pipe  or  conduit  for  the 
safe  conveyance  from  the  brain  of  the  most  important  fluid  of  the  ani. 
mal  firame,  that,  namely,  upon  which  all  voluntary  motion  depends,  the 
spmal  marrow  ;  a  subAance,  not  only  of  the  first  necessity  to  action,  if 
not  to  life,  but  of  a  nature  so  delicate  and  tender,  so  susceptible,  and  so 
impatient  of  injury,  as  that  any  unusual  pressure  upon  it,  or  any  consider. 
able  obstruction  of  its  course,  is  followed  by  paralysis  or  death.  Now 
the  qpine  was  not  only  to  furnish  the  main  trunk  for  the  passage  of  the 
medullary  substance  from  the  brain,  but  to  give  out,  in  the  course  of 
Its  progress,  small  pipes  therefrom,  which  being  aflerward  indefinitely 
subdivided,  might,  under  the  name  of  nerves,  distribute  this  exquisite 
supply  to  every  part  of  the  body.  The  same  spine  was  also  to  serve 
another  use  not  less  wanted  than  the  precediii|^  viz.  to  afford  a  ftlcrum» 
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Stay,  or  basis,  (or,  more  properly  speaking,  a  series  of  these,)  for  the 
insertion  of  the  muscles  which  are  spread  over  the  trunk  of  the  body ; 
in  which  trunk  there  are  not,  as  in  the  Kmbs,  cylindrical  bones,  to 
they  can  be  fastened :  and,  likewise,  which  is  a  amilar  use,  to 
a  support  for  the  ends  of  the  ribs  to  rest  upon. 

''  Bespeak  of  a  workman  a  piece  of  mechanism  whkh  flhall  compriie 
all  these  purposes,  and  let  him  set  about  to  contrive  it ;  let  him  try  bit 
drill  upon  it ;  let  him  feel  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing  the  task,  befere 
he  be  told  how  the  same  thing  is  efiected  in  the  animal  frame.  NoAing 
will  enable  him  to  judge  so  well  of  the  wisdom  which  has  been  em- 
ployed ;  nothing  will  dispose  him  to  think  of  it  so  truly.  First,  for  the 
firmness,  yet  flexibility  of  the  spine,  it  is  composed  of  a  great  number 
of  bones  (in  the  human  subject  of  twenty-four)  joined  to  one  anotbeiv 
and  compacted  together  by  broad  bases.  'Die  breadth  of  the  basei 
upon  which  the  parts  severally  rest,  and  the  closeness  of  the  junctioD, 
give  to  the  chain  its  firmness  and  stabiUty ;  the  number  of  parts,  and 
consequent  frequency  of  joints,  its  flexibility.  V^ich  flexibility,  we  may 
also  observe,  varies  in  difierent  parts  of  the  chain ;  is  least  in  the  back, 
where  strength  more  than  flexure  is  wanted ;  greater  in  the  loins,  which 
it  was  necessary  should  be  more  supple  than  the  back ;  and  the  greateet 
of  all  in  the  neck,  for  the  free  motion  of  the  head.  Then,  secondly,  in 
order  to  afibrd  a  passage  for  the  descent  of  the  medullary  substance, 
each  of  these  bones  is  bored  through  in  the  middle  in  such  a  manner,  as 
that,  when  put  together,  the  hole  in  one  bone  falls  into  a  line,  and  cor- 
responds  with  the  holes  in  the  two  bones  contiguous  to  it.  By  which 
means,  the  perforated  pieces,  when  joined,  form  an  entire,  close,  unin- 
terrupted channel ;  at  least,  while  the  spine  is  upright  and  at  rest  But, 
as  a  settled  posture  is  inconsistent  with  its  use,  a  great  difficulty  stiD 
remained,  which  was  to  prevent  the  vertebrae  shifting  upon  one  another, 
so  as  to  break  the  line  of  the  canal  as  oflen  as  the  body  moves  or 
twists ;  or  the  joints  gaping  externally,  whenever  the  body  is  bent  for- 
ward, and  the  spine  thereupon  made  to  take  the  form  of  a  bow.  Tlieae 
dangers,  which  are  mechanical,  are  mechanically  provided  against 
The  vertebree,  by  means  of  their  processes  and  projections,  and  of  the 
articulations  which  some  of  these  form  with  one  another  at  their  ei- 
tiemities,  are  so  locked  in,  and  confined  as  to  maintain  in  what  are 
called  the  bodies,  or  broad  surfaces  of  the  bones,  the  relative  position 
neariy  unaltered ;  and  to  throw  the  change  and  the  pressure  produced 
by  flexion,  almost  entirely  upon  the  intervening  cartilages,  the  ^rin^- 
ness  and  yielding  nature  of  whose  substance  admits  of  all  the  motion 
which  is  necessary  to  be  performed  upon  them,  without  any  chasm  being; 
produced  by  a  separation  of  the  parts.  I  say  of  all  the  motion  which 
is  necessary ;  for  although  we  bend  our  backs  to  every  degree  abnost 
of  indiiiation,  the  motioa  of  each  vertebra  is  very  small ;  such  is  the 
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whantage  which  we  receive  from  the  chain  being  composed  of  so  many 
links,  the  spine  of  so  many  bones.  Had  it  consisted  of  three  or  four 
bones  only,  in  bending  the  body  the  spinal  marrow  must  have  been 
bruised  at  every  angle.  The  reader  need  not  be  told  that  these  inter- 
vening cartilages  are  gristles ;  and  he  may  see  them  in  perfection  in  a 
loin  oi  veal.  Their  form  also  favours  the  same  intention.  They  are 
thicker  before  than  behind ;  so  that,  when  we  stoop  forward,  the  com- 
prossible  substance  of  the  cartilage,  yielding  in  its  thickeV  and  anterior 
part  to  the  force  which  squeezes  it,  brings  the  surfaces  of  the  adjoining 
vertebrffi  nearer  to  the  being  parallel  with  one  another  than  they  were 
before,  instead  of  increasing  the  inclination  of  their  planes,  which  must 
have  occasioned  a  fissure,  or  opening  between  them.  Thirdly,  for  the 
medullary  canal  giving  out  in  its  course,  and  in  a  convenient  order,  a 
supply  of  nerves  to  different  parts  of  the  body,  notches  are  made  in  the 
upper  and  lower  edge  of  every  vertebra ;  two  on  each  edge ;  equidis- 
tant  on  each  side  from  the  middle  line  of  the  back.  When  the  vertebne 
are  put  together,  these  notches,  exactly  fitting,  form  small  holes,  through 
which  the  nerves,  at  each  articulation,  issue  out  in  pairs,  in  order  to  send 
their  branches  to  every  part  of  the  body,  and  with  an  equal  bounty  to 
both  sides  of  the  body.  The  fourth  purpose  assigned  to  the  same  in- 
atmment,  is  the  insertion  of  the  bases  of  the  muscles,  and  the  support 
of  the  ends  of  the  ribs ;  and  for  this  fourth  purpose,  especially  the 
imrmer  part  of  it,  a  figure,  specificnlly  suited  to  tiie  design,  and  unneces- 
sary for  the  other  purposes,  is  given  to  the  constituent  bones.  While  they 
are  plain,  and  round,  and  smooth,  toward  the  front,  where  any  roughness 
or  projection  might  have  wounded  the  adjacent  viscera,  they  run  out, 
behindf  and  on  each  side,  into  long  processes,  to  which  processes  the 
muscles  necessary  to  the  motions  of  the  trunk  are  fixed ;  and  fixed  with 
such  art,  that  while  the  vertebra;  supply  a  basis  for  the  muscles,  the 
muscles  help  to  keep  these  bones  in  their  position,  or  by  their  tendons  to 
tie  them  together. 

'^That  most  important,  however,  and  general  property,  viz.  the 
Mrength  of  the  compages,  and  the  security  against  luxation,  was  to  be 
still  more  specially  consulted ;  for  where  so  many  joints  were  con- 
cerned, and  where,  in  every  one,  derangement  would  have  been  fatal,  it 
became  a  subject  of  studious  ])recuution.  For  Ihis  purpose,  the  vertebrae 
are  articulated,  that  is,  the  movable  joints  between  them  are  formed  by 
means  of  those  projections  of  their  substance,  which  we  have  mentioned 
nnder  the  name  of  procegiscs ;  and  these  so  lock  in  with,  and  overwrap  one 
another,  as  to  secure  the  body  of  the  vertebra,  not  only  from  accidentally 
slipping,  but  even  from  being  pushed  out  of  its  5)lacc  by  any  violence 
abort  of  that  which  would  break  the  bone." 

Instances  of  design  and  wonderful  contrivance  arc  as  niunerous  as 
there  are  organized  bodies  in  nature,  and  aa  there  are  relations  between 
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bodies  which  are  not  organized.  The  sulject  is,  therefore,  inesihauiliUe. 
The  cases  stated  are  sufficient  for  the  illustration  of  this  speeies  of  ar- 
guroent  for  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  First  Cause.  Many  otben 
are  given  with  great  force  and  interest  in  the  Natural  Theology  of  Piky* 
from  which  the  above  quotations  have  been  made ;  but  his  chapter  on 
the  Personality  of  the  Deity  contains  appUcations  of  the  argument  firan 
design,  too  important  to  be  overlooked.  The  same  course  of  reasooiiif; 
may  be  traced  in  many  other  writers,  but  by  none  has  it  been  expnsMd 
with  so  much  clearness  and  feUcity, 

'*  Contrivance,  if  established,  appears  to  me  to  prove  every  thflug 
which  we  wish  to  prove.  Among  other  things  it  proves  the  permmdiffi 
of  the  Deity,  as  distinguished  from  what  is  sometimes  called  natore^ 
rjometimes  called  a  principle ;  which  terms,  in  the  mouths  of  those  who 
use  them  philosophically,  seem  to  be  intended,  to  admit  and  to  exprm 
an  efficacy,  but  to  exclude  and  to  deny  a  personal  agent.  Now  tfait 
which  can  contrive,  which  can  design,  must  be  a  person.  These  ou 
pacities  constitute  personality,  for  they  imply  consciousness  and  dioaght 
They  require  that  which  can  perceive  an  end  or  purpose ;  as  weD  af 
the  power  of  providing  means,  and  of  directing  them  to  their  end. 
They  require  a  centre  in  which  perceptions  unite,  and  froai  whieh 
voUtions  flow ;  which  is  mind.  The  acts  of  a  mind  prove  the  eriUfffi 
of  a  mind ;  and  in  whatever  a  mind  resides,  is  a  person. 

<'  Of  this  we  are  certain,  that,  whatever  the  Deity  be,  neither  the 
universey  nor  any  part  of  it  which  we  see,  can  be  he.  The  univene 
itself  is  merely  a  collective  name :  its  parts  are  all  which  are  real,  or 
which  are  things.  Now  inert  matter  is  out  of  the  question ;  and  or- 
ganized substances  include  marks  of  contrivance.  But  whatever  indodei 
marks  of  contrivance,  whatever,  in  its  constitution,  testifies  design,  neces- 
sarily carries  us  to  something  beyond  itself,  to  some  other  being,  to  a 
designer  pnor  to,  and  out  of  itself.  No  animal,  for  instance,  can  hive 
contrived  its  own  limbs  and  senses ;  can  have  been  the  author  to  itself 
of  the  design  with  which  they  were  constructed.  That  suppositioii 
involves  all  the  absurdity  of  self  creation,  i.  e.  of  acting  without  esosdng. 
Nothing  can  be  God  which  is  ordered  by  a  wisdom  and  a  will  wfaiek 
itself  is  void  of;  which  is  indebted  for  any  of  its  properties  to  cooniv- 
aiice  ab  extra.  The  not  having  that  in  his  nature  which  requires  Ae 
^ertion  of  another  prior  being,  (which  property  is  sometimes  called 
self  sufficiency,  and  sometimes  self  comprehension,)  appertains  to  the 
Deity,  as  his  essential  distinction,  and  removes  his  nature  from  that  of 
all  things  which  we  see.  Which  consideration  contains  the  answer  te 
a  question  that  has  sometimes  been  asked,  namely.  Why,  since 
thing  or  other  must  have  existed  from  eternity,  may  not  the 
universe  be  that  something?  The  contrivance  perceived  in  it,  proves 
diat  to  be  impossible.     Nothing  contrived  can,  in  a  strict  and  proper 
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be  eternal,  fonunnuch  as  the  contriver  muflt  have  eiisted  before 
the  ooDtriyance. 

"  We  have  already  noticed,  add  we  muat  here  notice  again,  the  nus- 
application  of  the  term  '  law,'  and  the  mistake  concerning  the  idea  which 
that  term  expresses  in  physics,  whenever  such  idea  is  made  to  take  the 
place  of  power,  and  still  more  of  an  intelligent  power,  and,  as  such,  to 
be  assigned  foRthe  cause  of  any  thing,  or  of  any  property  of  any  thing 
thai  exists.  This  is  what  we  are  secretly  apt  to  do  when  we  speak  of 
offganiaed  bodies  (plants,  for  instance,  or  animals)  owing  their  produc- 
tioOt  their  form,  their  growth,  their  qualities,  their  beauty,  their  use,  to 
«iy  law,  or  laws  of  nature ;  and  when  we  are  contented  to  sit  down  widi 
tiiaft  answer  to  our  inquiries  concerning  them.  I  say  once  more,  that  it 
ia  a  perversion  of  language  to  assign  any  law,  as  the  efficient  operative 
cause  of  any  thing.  A  law  presupposes  an  agent,  for  it  is  only  the 
mode  aoccHrding  to  which  an  agent  proceeds ;  it  implies  a  power,  for  it 
is  the  order  according  to  which  that  power  acts.  Without  this  agent, 
vitiioiit  this  power,  which  are  both  distinct  from  itself,  the  *  law'  does 
nolfaing;  is  nothing. 

**  WhaX  has  been  said  concerning  <  law,'  holds  true  of  mechanum. 
Medianism  is  .  not  itself  power.  Mechanism  without  power  can  do 
DoCbiDg.  Let  a  watch  be  contrived  and  constructed  ever  so  ingeniously ; 
be  Its  parts  ever  so  many,  ever  so  complicated,  ever  so  finely  wrought, 
or  aitificially  put  together,  it  cannot  go  without  a  weight  or  spring,  i.  e. 
without  a  force  independent  of,  and  ulterior  to  its  mechanism.  The 
qnJDg,  acting  at  the  centre,  will  produce  different  motions  and  different 
reauhs^  according  to  the  variety  of  the  intermediate  mechanism.  One 
and  the  self-same  spring,  acting  in  one  and  the  same  manner,  viz.  by 
singly  expanding  itself^  may  be  the  cause  of  a  hundred  different,  and 
all  useful  movements,  if  a  hundred  difierent  and  well-devised  sets  of 
wheels  be  placed  between  it  and  the  final  effect,  e.  g.  may  point  out  the 
hour  of  the  day,  the  day  of  the  month,  the  age  of  the  moon,  the  position 
of  the  planets,  the  cycle  of  the  years,  and  many  other  serviceable 
notioes ;  and  these  movements  may  fulfil  their  purposes  with  more  or 
less  perfection,  according  as  the  mechanism  is  better  or  worse  con- 
trived,  or  better  or  worse  executed,  or  in  a  better  or  worse  state  of 
repair ;  InU  in  all  casesy  it  is  necessary  that  fhe  spring  act  at  the  centre. 
The  course  of  our  reasoning  upon  such  a  subject  would  be  this.  By 
inspecting  the  watch,  even  when  standing  still,  we  get  a  proof  of  con- 
trivance,  and  of  a  contriving  mind  having  been  employed  about  it  In 
die  form  and  obvious  relation  of  its  parts,  we  see  enough  to  convince  us 
of  this.  If  we  pull  the  works  in  pieces,  for  the  purpose  of  a  closer 
examination,  we  are  still  more  fully  convinced.  But  when  we  see 
the  watch  goings  we  see  proof  of  another  point,  viz.  that  there  is  a 
power  aomewhm,  and  somehow  or  other  applied  to  it ;  a  pcwer  in 
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action ;  that  there  is  more  in  the  subject  than  the  mere  wheels  of  the 
machine ;  that  there  is  a  secret  spring,  or  a  gravitating  plumme^;  iu  i 
word,  that  there  is  force  and  energy,  as  well  as  mechanism* 

«<  So,  then,  the  watch  in  motion  estal^ishes  to  the  observer  two  dm 
elusions :  one,  that  thought,  contrivance,  and  design  have  been  employed 
in  the  forming,  proportioning,  and  arrangmg  of  its  parts ;  and  that  wlio 
ever  or  wherever  he  be,  or  were,  such  a  contriver  there  is,  or  was :  the 
Other,  that  force  or  power,  distinct  from  mechanism,  is,  at  this  prewnt 
time,  acting  upon  it.  If  I  saw  a  hand  mill  even  at  rest,  I  should  see 
contrivance ;  but  if  I  saw  it  grinding,  I  should  be  assured  that  a  hand 
was  at  the  windlass,  though  in  another  room.  It  is  the  same  in  nature. 
In  the  works  of  nature  we  trace  mechanism ;  and  this  alone  proves  ooo- 
trivance ;  but  living,  active,  moving,  productive  nature,  proves  also  the 
exertion  of  a  power  at  the  centre ;  for  wherever  the  power  resides,  miy 
be  denominated  the  centre. 

"  The  intervention  and  disposition  of  what  are  called  <  second  causes' 
fall  under  the  same  observation.  This  disposition  is  or  is  not  mechamsm, 
according  as  we  can  or  cannot  trace  it  by  our  senses,  and  means  of 
examination.  That  is  all  the  difference  there  is ;  and  it  is  a  diflbnooe 
which  respects  our  faculties,  not  the  things  themselves.  Now  where  the 
order  of  second  causes  is  mechanical,  what  is  here  said  of  medumimi 
strictly  applies  to  it.  But  it  would  be  always  mechanism  (natural  chemistry, 
for  instance,  would  be  mechanLsm)  if  our  senses  were  acute  enough 
to  descry  it.  Neither  mechanism,  therefore,  in  the  worics  of  nature,  nor 
the  intervention  of  what  are  called  second  causes,  (for  I  think  that  they 
are  the  same  thing,)  excuses  the  necessity  of  an  agent  distinct  from  beCh. 

**  If,  in  tracing  these  causes,  it  be  said,  that  we  find  certain  geneffl 
properties  of  matter,  which  have  nothing  in  them  that  bespeaks  inteDi. 
gence,  I  answer  that,  still,  the  managing  of  these  properties,  the  poiDtiiig 
and  directing  them  to  the  uses  which  we  see  made  of  them,  demands 
intelligence  in  the  highest  degree.  For  example,  suppose  animal  secre- 
tions to  be  elective  attractions,  and  that  such  and  such  attractions  uni- 
versally belong  to  such  and  such  substances ;  in  all  which  there  is  no 
intellect  concerned ;  still  the  choice  and  collocation  of  these  substances, 
the  fixing  upon  right  substances,  and  disposing  them  in  right  places,  must 
be  an  act  of  intelligence.  What  mischief  would  follow,  were  there  a 
single  transposition  of  the  secretory  organs ;  a  single  mistake  in  arraog- 
ing  the  glands  which  compose  them ! 

**  There  may  be  many  second  causes,  and  many  courses  of  second 
causes,  one  behind  another,  between  what  we  observe  of  nature  and  the 
Deity ;  but  tliere  must  be  intelligence  somewhere ;  there  must  be  more 
in  nature  than  what  wc  see ;  and  among  the  things  unseen,  there  mu« 
be  an  intelligent,  designing  author.  Tlic  phila'wpher  beholds  with  as- 
tonishment the  production  of  things  around  him.     Unconscious  partickt 
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of  matter  take  their  stations,  and  severally  range  themseltes  in  an  order* 
00  as  to  become  collectively  plants  or  animals,  i.  c.  organized  bodies^ 
with  parts  bearing  strict  and  evident  relation  to  one  another,  and  to  the 
utility  of  the  whole :  and  it  should  seem  that  these  particles  could  not 
move  in  any  other  way  than  as  they  do ;  for  they  testify  not  the  smallest 
ogn  of  choice,  or  liberty,  or  discretion.  The^^  may  be  particular  intelli- 
geot  beings  guiding  these  motions  in  each  case ;  or  they  may  be  the 
reiuk  of  trains  of  mechanical  dispositions,  fixed  beforehand  by  an  intelli- 
gent appointment,  and  kept  in  action  by  a  power  at  the  centre.  But  in 
either  case  there  must  be  intelligence." 

Tlie  above  arguments,  as  they  irresistibly  confirm  the  Scripture  doc 
tiiiie  of  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  First  Cause,  expose  the  extreme 
folly  and  absurdity  of  Atheism.  The  first  of  the  leading  theories  which 
it  has  assumed,  is  the  eternity  of  matter.  When  this  means  the  eternity 
of  the  worid  in  its  present  form  and  constitution,  it  is  contradicted  by 
the  changes  which  are  actually  and  every  moment  taking  place  in  it ; 
and,  as  above  argued,  by  the  contrivance  which  it  every  where  presents, 
and  which,  it  has  been  proved,  necessarily  supposes  that  designing  intelli. 
gence  we  call  God.  When  it  means  the  eternity  of  unorganized  matter 
only,  the  subject  which  has  received  those  various  forms,  and  orderly 
omngementfi,  which  imply  contrivance  and  final  causes,  it  leaves  un- 
touched the  question  of  an  intelligent  cause,  the  author  of  the  forms  with 
which  it  has  been  impressed.  A  creative  cause  may,  and  must,  never- 
th^esB  exist ;  and  this  was  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  ancient  Thcistical 
phik)6ophers,  who  ascribed  eternity  both  to  God  and  to  matter ;  and  con- 
flidered  creation,  not  as  the  bringing  of  something  out  of  nothing,  but  as 
the  framing  of  what  actually  existed  without  order  and  without  end. 
But  though  this  tenet  was  held,  in  conjunction  with  a  belief  in  the  Deity, 
by  many  who  had  not  the  light  of  the  Scripture  revelation ;  yet  its  manifest 
tendency  is  to  Atheism,  because  it  supposes  the  impossibility  of  creation 
in  the  absolute  sense ;  and  thus  produces  limited  notions  of  God,  firom 
which  the  transition  to  an  entire  denial  of  him  is  an  easy  step.  In 
modem  times,  therefore,  the  opinion  of  the  eternity  of  matter  has  been 
held  by  few  but  absolute  Atheists. 

What  seems  to  have  led  to  the  notion  of  a  pre-existent  and  eternal 
matter  out  of  which  the  world  was  formed,  was  the  supposed  impossibility 
of  a  creation  from  nothing,  according  to  the  maxim,  "ea:  nihilo  nihil  Jit,** 
The  philosophy  was  however  bad,  because  as  no  contradiction  was  im- 
l^ied  in  thus  ascribing  to  God  the  power  to  create  out  of  nothing ;  it  was 
a  matter  of  choice,  whether  to  allow  what  was  merely  not  compre- 
lienaiMe  by  man,  or  to  put  timitations  without  reason  to  the  power  of 
God.     Thus  Cudworth  :— 

^  Because  it  is  undeniably  certain,  concerning  ourselves,  and  all  im. 
aerfect  beings,  that  none  of  these  can  create  any  new  substance,  men  are 
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apt  to  measure  all  things  by  their  own  scantling,  and  to  sappoee  it  uni- 
versally  impossible  for  any  power  whatever  thus  to  create*  But  flince 
it  is  certain,  that  imperfect  beings  can  themselves  produce  9ome  Ikmp 
out  of  nothing  pre-existing,  as  new  cogiUUions,  new  local  motumy  and  nem 
modijicaiions  of  things  corporeal,  it  is  surely  reasonable  to  think  that  aa 
absolutely  perfect  being  can  do  something  more,  L  e.  create  new  svbtUmeeit 
or  give  them  their  whole  being.  And  it  may  well  be  thought  as  eaijr 
for  God  or  an  omuipoteut  Being  to  make  a  whole  world,  matter  and  all, 
s^  ax  ovra;v,  as  it  is  for^us  to  create  a  thougltL  or  to  move  a  finger,  or  ibr 
the  sun  to  send  out  rays,  or  a  candle  light,  or  lastly,  for  an  opaque  body 
to  produce  an  image  of  itself  in  a  glass  or  water,  or  to  project  a  shadow: 
all  these  imperfect  things  being  but  the  energiesy  raysj  images^  or  «lb«- 
dows  of  the  Deity.  For  a  substance  to  be  made  out  of  nothing  by  God,  or 
a  Being  infinitely  perfect,  is  not  for  it  to  be  made  out  of  nothing  in  the 
impossible  sense,  because  it  comes  from  him  who  is  oil.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  to  be  impossible  for  any  thing  whatever  to  be  made  by  that  which 
hath  not  only  infinitely  greater  petfe^tian,  but  also  ir^iie  active  power. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  infinite  power  itself  cannot  do  things  in  their  own 
nature  impossible ;  and,  therefore,  those  who  deny  creation  ought  to 
prove  that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  a  substance,  though  not  for  an 
accident  or  modification,  to  be  brought  from  non-existence  into  being. 
But  nothing  is  in  itself  impossible,  which  does  not  imply  a  contradictioo : 
and  though  it  be  a  contradiction  for  a  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at  the 
same  time,  there  is  surely  no  contradiction  in  conceiving  an  impeifect 
being,  which  before  was  not,  afterward  to  be." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  the  usual  metaphysical  arguments  to 
show  the  non-etemity  of  matter,  by  proving  that  its  existence  must  be 
necessary  if  it  be  eternal ;  and,  if  necessary,  that  it  must  be  infinite,  die 
Tliey  are  not  of  much  value.  Every  man  bears  in  himself  the  proof 
of  a  creation  out  of  nothing,  so  that  the  objection  from  the  impossobifity 
of  the  thing  is  at  once  removed. 

<<  That  sensation,  intelligence,  consciousness,  and  volition,  are  not  the 
result  of  any  modifications  of  figure  and  motion,  is  a  truth  as  evident  af 
diat  consciousness  is  not  swift,  nor  volition  square.  If  then  these  be 
the  powers  or  properties  of  a  being  distinct  fi'om  matter,  which  we  think 
capable  of  the  completest  proof,  every  man  who  does  not  believe  thit 
his  mind  has  existed  and  been  conscious  from  eternity,  must  be  convinced 
that  the  power  of  creation  has  been  exerted  on  himself.  If  it  be  denied 
that  there  is  any  immaterial  substance  in  man,  still  it  must  be  confessed 
that,  as  matter  is  not  essentially  conscious,  and  cannot  be  made  so  by 
any  particular  organization,  there  is  some  real  thing  or  entity,  call  it  what 
you  please,  which  has  either  existed  and  been  conscious  from  eternity,  or 
been  in  time  brought  from  non-entity  into  existence  by  an  exertion  of 
infinite  power." 

I  I 
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Tbe  fiMrmer  no  aober  peraon  will  contend  for,  and  the  latter  thereibfe 
be  admitted. 

On  these  grounds  the  absurdity  of  Atheism  is  manifest  If  it  attributes 
the  various  arrangements  of  material  things  to  chance,  that  is,  to  nothing, 
it  rasts  in  design  without  a  designer ;  in  ^ects  without  a  cause.  If  it 
allow  an  intelligent  cause  operating  to  produce  these  effects,  but  denies 
him  to  be  almighty,  by  ascribing  eternity  to  matter,  and  placing  its  crea- 
tkm  beyond  his  power,  it  acknowledges  with  us  indeed  a  God ;  but  makes 
him  an  imperfect  being,  limited  in  his  power ;  and  it  chooses  to  acknow- 
ledge this  limited  and  imperfect  being  not  only  without  reascm,  for  we 
have  just  seen  that  creation  out  of  nothing  implies  no  contradiction,  but 
even  against  reason^  for  the  acknowledgment  of  a  creation  out  of  nothing 
must  be  forced  from  him  by  his  own  experience,  unless  he  will  contend 
that  that  conscious  being  hmself  may  have  existed  from  eternity  without 
being  conscious  of  existence,  except  for  the  space  of  a  few  past  years. 

Cki  some  modem  schemes  of  Atheism,  Paley  justly  remarks  :-— 

^  I  much  doubt,  whether  the  new  schemes  have  advanced  any  thing 
upon  the  old,  or  done  more  than  changed  the  terms  of  the  nomenclature. 
For  instance,  I  could  never  see  the  difierence  between  the  antiquated 
syileni  of  atoms  and  Bufibn's  organic  molecules.  This  philosopher, 
having  made  a  planet  by  knocking  off  from  the  sun  a  piece  of  melted 
gbH^  in  consequence  of  the  stroke  of  a  comet ;  and  having  set  it  in 
motion  by  tbe  same  stroke,  both  round  its  own  axis  and  the  sun,  finds 
his  next  difficulty  to  be,  how  to  bring  plants  and  animals  upon  it.  In 
Older  to  solve  this  difficulty,  we  are  to  suppose  the  universe  replenished 
with  particles  endowed  with  life,  but  without  organization  or  senses  of 
their  own ;  and  endowed  also  with  a  tendency  to  marshal  themselves 
into  Qiganized  forms.  The  concourse  of  these  particles,  by  virtue  of 
tfaio  tendency,  but  without  intelligence,  will,  or  direction,  (for  I  do  not 
find  that  any  of  these  qualities  are  ascribed  to  them,)  has  produced  the 
hving' forms  which  we  now  see. 

**  Very  few  of  the  conjectures,  which  philosophers  hazard  upon  these 
subjects,  have  more  of  pretension  in  them,  than  the  challenging  you  to 
show  the  direct  impossibility  of  the  hypothesis.  In  the  present  example 
there  seemed  to  be  a  positive  objection  to  the  whole  scheme  upon  the 
very  &ce  of  it ;  which  was  that,  if  the  case  were  as  here  represented, 
new  combinatioiis  ought  to  be  perpetually  taking  place ;  new  plants  and 
animals,  or  organized  bodies  whicli  were  neither,  ought  to  be  starting 
up  before  our  eyes  every  day.  For  this,  however,  our  philosopher  has 
an  answer.  While  so  many  forms  of  plants  and  animals  are  already  in 
existence,  and  consequently,  so  many  <  internal  moulds,'  as  he  calls 
theniy  are  prepared  and  at  hand,  the  organic  particles  run  into  these 
«noiddi,  and  are  employed  in  supplying  an  accession  of  substance 
to  tlieni»  as  weU  for  their  growth,  as  for  their   propagation;- 
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vfiuch  means  things  keep  their  ancient  coarse.  But,  says  the  same 
philosopher,  should  any  general  loss  or  destruction  of  the  present 
constitution  of  organized  bodies  take  place,  the  particles  for  want 
of  '  moulds'  into  which  they  might  enter,  would  run  into  difierent  com* 
fainations,  and  replenish  the  waste  with  new  species  of  oiganized 
suhstances. 

*'  Is  there  any  history  to  countenance  this  notion  ?     Is  it  known,  that 
any  destruction  has  been  so  repaired  ?    Any  desert  thus  re-peopled  ? 

''But,  these  wonder-working  instruments,  these  *  internal  moulcls,' 
what  are  they  after  all  ?  What,  when  examined,  but  a  name  witfaoat 
signification  ?  unintelligible,  if  not  self  contradictory ;  at  the  best  dif- 
fering  in  nothing  from  the  *  essential  forms'  of  the  Greek  philosophy  ? 
One  short  sentence  of  Buffon's  works  exhibits  his  scheme  as  follows : — 
'  When  this  nutritious  and  prolific  matter,  which  is  difiTused  throughout 
all  natu^  passes  through  the  interned  mould  of  an  animal  or  vegetaUe,  and 
finds  a  proper  matrix  or  receptacle,  it  gives  rise  to  an  animal  or  vegetable 
of  the  same  species.'  Does  any  reader  annex  a  meaning  to  the  expres- 
sion *  internal  mould,'  in  tliis  sentence  ?  Ought  it  then  to  be  said,  that 
though  we  have  Uttle  notion  of  an  internal  mould,  we  have  not  mock 
more  of  a  designing  mind  ?  The  very  contrary  of  this  assertion  is  the 
truth.  When  we  speak  of  an  artificer  or  an  architect,  we  talk  of 
what  is  comprehensible  to  our  understanding,  and  familiar  to  our  expe- 
rience. We  use  no  other  terms,  than  what  refer  us  for  their  meaning 
to  our  consciousness  and  observation ;  what  express  the  constant 
objects  of  both ;  whereas  names  like  that  we  have  mentioned,  refer  us 
to  nothing ;  excite  no  idea ;  convey  a  sound  to  the  ear,  but  I  think  do 
no  more. 

**  Another  system,  which  has  lately  been  brought  forward,  and  with 
much  ingenuity,  is  that  of  appetencies.  The  principle,  and  the  short 
account  of  the  theory,  is  this :  pieces  of  soft,  ductile  matter,  being 
endued  with  propensities  or  appetencies  for  particular  actions,  would,  by 
continual  endeavours,  carried  on  through  a  long  series  of  generatioiis, 
work  themselves  gradually  into  suitable  forms  ;  and  at  length  acquire, 
though  perhaps  by  obscure  and  almost  imperceptible  improvements,  an 
organization  fitted  to  the  action  whieh  tlieir  respective  propensities  led 
them  to  exert.  A  piece  of  animated  matter  for  example,  that  was 
endued  with  a  propensity  iofy,  though  ever  so  shapeless,  though  no 
other  we  will  suppose  than  a  round  ball,  to  begin  with,  would,  in  a 
course  of  ages,  if  not  in  a  million  of  years,  perhaps  in  a  hundred  nal- 
lion  of  years,  (for  our  theorists,  having  eternity  to  dispose  of,  are  never 
sparing  in  time,)  acquire  wings.  The  same  tendency  to  locomotion  in 
an  aquatic  animal,  or  rather  in  an  ammatcd  lump  which  might  happen  to 
be  surrounded  by  water,  would  end  in  the  production  of J&i« :  in  a  living 
lubBtance,  confined  to  the  solid  earth,  would  put  out  legs  atkd  fed  ;  or  if 
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it  took  a  (fifierent  turn,  would  break  the  body  into  ringlets,  and  conclude 
by  crawling  upon  the  ground. 

^The  scheme  under  consideration  is  open  to  the  same  objection  with 
Dther  conjectures  of  a  similar  tendency,  viz,  a  total  defect  of  ef  idence. 
No  changes,  like  those  which  the  theory  requires,  have  ever  been  observed. 
All  the  changes  in  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  might  have  been  effected  by 
these  appetencies,  if  the  theory  were  true  :  yet  not  an  example,  nor  the 
pretence  of  an  example,  is  offered  of  a  single  change  being  known  to 
have  taken  place. 

''The  solution,  when  applied  to  the  works  of  nature  generallif,  is 
contradicted  by  many  of  the  phenomena,  and  totally  inadequate  to 
others.  TTie  ligaments  or  strictures,  by  which  the  tendons  are  tied 
down  at  the  angles  of  the  joints,  could  by  no  possibility  be  formed  by 
the  motion  or  exercise  of  the  tendons  themselves ;  by  any  appetency 
exciting  these  parts  into  action :  or  by  any  tendency  arising  therefrom. 
The  tendency  is  all  the  other  way ;  the  conatus  in  constant  opposition 
to  them.  Length  of  time  does  not  help  the  case  at  all,  but  the  reverse. 
Hie  vtdoes  also  in  the  blood  vessels  could  never  be  formed  ifi  the  man- 
ner  which  our  theorist  proposes.  The  blood,  in  its  right  and  natural 
eoorse,  has  no  tendency  to  form  them.  When  obstructed  or  refluent,  it 
has  the  contrary.  These  parts  could  not  grow  out  of  their  use,  though 
they  had  eternity  to  grow  in. 

**  The  senses  of  animals  appear  to  me  altogether  incapable  of  receiv- 
ing  the  explanation  of  their  origin  which  this  theory  affords.  Including 
onder  the  word  <  sense'  the  organ  and  the  perception,  we  have  no 
account  of  either.  How  will  our  philosopher  get  at  vision,  or  make  an 
eye?  How  should  the  blind  animal  affect  sight,  of  which  blind  ani- 
mala,  we  know,  have  neither  conception  nor  desire  ?  Affecting  it,  by 
what  operation  of  its  will,  by  what  endeavour  to  see,  could  it  so  deter- 
miiie  tiie  fluids  of  its  body,  as  to  inchoate  the  formation  of  an  eye  ?  Or 
soppose  the  eye  formed,  would  the  perception  follow  ?  The  same  of 
the  other  senses.  And  this  objection  holds  its  force,  ascribe  what  you 
will  to  the  hand  of  time,  to  the  power  of  habit,  to  changes  too  slow  to 
be  observed  by  man,  or  brought  within  any  comparison  which  he  is 
able  to  make  of  past  things  with  the  present :  concede  what  you  please 
to  these  arbitrary  and  unattested  suppositions,  how  will  they  help  you  ? 
Here  is  no  inception.  No  laws,  no  course,  no  powers  of  nature  which 
prevail  at  present,  nor  any  analogous  to  these,  could  give  commence- 
ment to  a  new  sense.  And  it  is  in  vain  to  inquire,  how  that  might  pro. ' 
eeed  which  could  never  begin. 

^  In  the  last  place :  what  do  these  appetencies  mean  when  applied 
to  plants  ?  I  am  not  able  to  give  a  signification  to  the  term,  which 
can  be  transferred  from  animals  to  plants ;  or  which  is  common  to 
botfi*     Tet  a  no  less  successfiil  organization  is  found  in  plants,  than 
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what  obtains  in  animalfl.     A  solution  m  wanted  for  one  as  well  at  tfai 
other. 

^  Upon  the  whole ;  after  all  the  schemes  and  struggles  of  a  rebdiM 
philosophy,  the  necessary  resort  is  a  Deity.  The  marks  ci  de$ign  an 
too  strong  to  be  got  over.  Design  must  have  had  a  designer.  TiHt 
designer  must  have  been  a  person.     That  person  is  God." 

Well  has  it  been  said,  that  Atheism  is,  in  all  its  theories,  a  u&IMf 
of  tiic  grossest  kind,  equally  degrading  to  the  understanding  and  to  ths 
lieart :  tor  what  reflecting  and  honest  mind  can  for  a  nKHnent  put  tfaeK 
theories  into  competition  with  that  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  at  ooee 
so  sublime  and  so  convincing ;  and  which  instead  of  ahunniag,  lika 
those  just  mentioned,  an  appeal  to  facts,  bids  us  look  to  the  heavens  and 
to  the  earth ;  assemble  the  aggregate  of  beings,  great  and  small ;  and 
examine  their  structure,  and  mark  their  relations,  in  proof  that  tfaeie 
must  exist  an  all- wise  and  an  almighty  Creator  ? 

Such  is  the  evidence  which  the  doctrine  of  a  Deity  receives  from 
cixperience,  observation,  and  rational  induction,  d  posteriori.     Tlie  ai|«- 
ment  thus  stated,  has  an  overwhelming  force,  and  certainly  needs  m 
other,  though  attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  proof  d  priarif  and 
thus  to  meet  and  rout  the  forces  of  the  enemy  in  both  directioDS.    Nd 
instance  is  however  I  beUcve  on  record  of  an  Atheistic  conversion  hir- 
ing been  produced  by  this  process,  and  it  may  be  ranked  among  IbB 
over  zealous  attempts  of  the  advocates  of  truth.     It  is  well  intendooed, 
but  unsatisfactory-,  and  so  far  as  on  tlie  one  hand  it  has  led  to  a  ne^ed 
of  tlie  more  convincing,  and  powerful  course  of  argument  drawn  from 
'•*  Uie  things  which  do  appear ;"  and  on  the  other,  has  encouraged  t 
dependence  upon  a  mode  of  investigation,  to  which  the  human  mind  ii 
inadequate,  which  in  many  instances  is  an  utter  mental  delusion,  aad 
which  scarcely  two  minds  will ^ conduct  in  the  some  manner;  it  Inf 
probably  been  mischievous  in  its  effects  by  inducing  a  skeptidam  not 
arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  but  from  the  imperfect  and  oon- 
tisfactory  investigations  of  the  human  understanding,  pushed  beyond  tfas 
limit  of  its  powers.     In  most  instances  it  is  a  sword  which  cuts  two 
ways ;  and  the  mere  imaginary  assumptions  of  those  who  think  thef 
have  found  out  a  new  way  to  demonstrate  truth,  have  in  many  insCanoei 
either  done  disservice  to  it  by  absurdity,  or  yielded  principles  which  UIlb^ 
lievers  have  connected  with  tlic  most  injurious  conclusions.  We  need  only 
instance  the  doctrine  of  tlie  necessary  existence  of  the  Deity,  when  rea- 
soned d  priori.    Some  acute  infidels  have  thanked  those  for  the  disooveiy 
who  intended  nothing  so  little  as  to  encourage  error :  and  have  argoed 
from  that  notion,  that  the  Supreme  Being  cannot  be  a  free  agent,  and 
have  thus  set  the  first  principles  of  religion  at  variance  with  the  Scrip- 
tures.    The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  though,  when  once  the  existence  of 
a  first  and  intelligent  cause  is  established,  some  of  his  tHribuies  art 
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cafMiUe  of  proof  d  priorij  (how  much  that  proof  is  worth  is  another 
queitioD,)  yet  that  his  exittenee  itself  admits  of  no  such  demonstratioo, 
and  that  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  it  is  impossible. 

The  reason  of  this  is  drawn  from  the  very  nature  of  an  argument 
i  priori.  It  is  an  argument  from  an  antecedent  to  a  consequent,  from 
cause  to  effect.  If  therefore  there  be  any  thing  existing  in  nature,  or 
could  have  been,  from  which  the  being  and  attributes  of  God  might  have 
been  derived,  or  any  thing  which  can  be  justly  considered  as  prior  in 
Older  of  nature  or  conception  to  tlie  first  cause  of  all  things ;  then  may 
the  argument  from  such  prior  thing  or  principle  bo  good  and  valid. — 
Bat  if  there  is  in  reality  nothing  prior  to  the  being  of  God,  considered 
as  the  first  cause  and  causality,  nothing  in  nature^  nothing  in  reason, 
tben  the  attempt  is  fruitless  to  argue  from  it ;  and  we  improperly  pre- 
tend to  seardi  into  the  grounds  or  reasons  of  the  first  cause,  of  whom 
antecedently  we  neither  do  nor  can  know  any  thing. 

As  the  force  of  the  argument  d  priori  has  however  been  much 
debated,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  enter  somewhat  more  fiilly  into  the 
solgect. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  ablest  advocates  of  this  mode  of  demonstrat- 
ing the  existence  of  God,  was  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke.  He  however  first 
proceeds  d  posteriori  to  prove,  from  the  actual  existence  of  dependent 
beings,  the  existence  from  eterpity  of  **  one  unchangeable  and  independ- 
ent Bemg;"  and  thus  makes  himself  debtor  to  this  obvious  and  plain 
demonstration  before  he  can  prove  that  this  Being  is,  in  his  sense, 
neeeuarily  existent.  Necessity  of  existence  is  therefore  tacitly  acknow- 
Mged,  not  to  be  a  tangible  idea  in  the  first  instance ;  and  the  weight 
of  the  proof  is  tacitly  confessed  to  rest  upon  the  argument  from  effect  to 
eottje,  which  if  admitted  needs  no  assistance  from  a  more  abstract 
coarse  of  arguing.  For  if  the  first  argument  be  allowed,  every  thing 
else  follows;  and  it  must  be  allowed,  before  tlie  higher  ground  of 
demonstration  can  be  taken.  We  have  seen  the  guarded  manner  in 
#hich  Howe,  in  the  quotation  before  given,  has  stated  the  notion  of  the 
necessary  existence  of  the  Divine  Being.  Dr.  S.  Clarke  and  his  fol- 
lowers  have  refined  upon  this,  and  given  a  view  of  the  subject  which  is 
liable  to  the  strongest  objections.  His  words  are,  ^'  To  be  self  existent 
is  to  exist  by  an  absolute  necessity,  originally  in  the  nature  of  the  thing 
itself;"  and  ''this  necessity  must  not  be  barely  consequent  upon  our 
supposition  of  the  existence  of  such  a  being,  for  then  it  would  not  be  a 
necessity  absolutely  such  in  itself,  nor  be  the  ground  or  foundation  of  the 
esistence  of  any  thing,  l)eing  on  the  contrary  only  a  consequent  of  it ; 
but  it  must  antecedently  force  itself  upon  us  whether  we  will  or  not ; 
even  whon  we  are  endeavouring  to  suppose  that  no  such  being  exists." 
(Demonstration  !•) 

One  of  the  reasons  given  for  this  opinion  is» "  there  must  be  in  nature 
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a  pennanent  ground  or  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  first  came,  odier. 
wise  its  being  would  be  owing  to  mere  chance.''  But  to  this  it  has  beea 
well  replied,  <'  Why  must  we  say  that  God  has  his  existeiiee  finom,  or 
that  he  does  exist  for  some  prior  cause  or  reason  ?  Why  may  we  not 
say  that  God  exists  as  the  first  cause  of  aD  things,  and  thereupon  sor- 
cease  from  all  farther  inquiries  ?  God  himself  said  *  I  am^  and  he  had 
done.  But  the  argument,  if  it  did  prove  any  thing,  would  prore  loo 
much.  To  evince  which,  let  the  same  way  of  reasoning  be  ap[rfied  to 
what  you  call  the  ground  or  the  reason  of  the  existence  of  the  fint 
cause,  and  then  with  ver}'  little  variation,  I  retort  upon  you  in  your  own 
words.  If  this  ground  or  reason  be  itself  any  tiling,  or  any  properly 
of  any  thing,  of  what  nature,  kind  or  degree  soever,  there  must  acooid- 
ing  to  your  way  of  reasoning,  be  in  nature  a  ground  or  reason  of  the 
^  existence  of  such  your  antecedent  necessity,  *  a  reason  why  it  is,  rather 
than  why  it  is  not,  otherwise  its  existence  will  be  owing  to,  or  dependent 
on,  mere  chance.'  You  observe  elsewhere  that 'nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  to  suppose  that  any  thing,  or  any  circumstance  of  any  thin^ 
is,  and  yet  that  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  it  is,  rather  than  why 
it  is  not.'  Tills  consideratioi^  you  allege  as  a  vindication  of  your  assigD- 
ing  a  reason,  d  priori^  for  the  existence  of  the  first  cause.  If  therelbie 
your  supposed  reason,  ground,  or  necessity,  be  <  any  thing  or  any  sup- 
posable  circumstance  of  any  thing,'  as  surely  it  roust  be,  if  not  mere 
nothing,  then  by  the  same  rule,  such  <  ground,' '  necessity,'  dec,  must  have 
a  reason,  d  priori,  why  it  is,  rather  than  why  it  is  not,  and  after  that 
another,  and  then  a  third,  and  so  on  in  infinitum.  And  thus  in  your 
way  we  may  be  always  seeking  a  first  cause,  and  never  be  aUe  to  find 
one,  whereon  to  fix  ourselves,  or  check  our  restless  and  unprofitable  in- 
quiries. While  indeed  we  consider  only  inferior  existencies  and  second 
causes,  there  will  always  bo  room  left  for  inquiring  why  such  things  are, 
and  how  such  things  came  to  be  as  they  are ;  because  this  is  oaly 
seeking  and  investigating  the  initial,  the  efiicient,  or  the  final  cause  of 
their  existence.  But  when  we  are  advanced  beyond  all  causes  proca- 
tarctical  and  final,  it  remains  only  to  say,  that  such  is  our  first  cause  and 
causality,  that  we  know  it  exists,  and  without  prior  cause ;  and  with  thii 
you  yourself  will  bo  obliged  to  fall  in,  the  first  step  you  farther  take; 
for  if  we  ask  you  of  the  antecedent  necessity,  whence  it  is,  and  what 
prior  ground  there  was  for  it,  you  must  yourself  be  content  to  say— ae 
it  is,  you  know  not  why,  you  know  not  how."  (Gretton^a  Redew  ofths 
Argument  a  priori.) 

The  necessary  existence  of  the  first  cause,  considered  as  a  logied 
necessity,  may  be  made  out  without  difiiculty,  and  is  indeed  demonstrated 
'n  the  arguments  given  above ;  but  the  naturcd  necessity  of  his  existence 
is  a  subject  too  subtle  for  human  grasp,  and,  from  its  obscurity,  is  cai- 
Gulated  to  midead.     Every  thing  important  in  the  idea,  so  far  as  it  is 
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unexceptionable,  is  well  and  safely  expressed  by  BaxCer.  '<  That  which 
could  be  eternally  without  a  cause,  and  itself  cause  all  things,  is  self 
sufficient  and  independent."  {Retisons  of  the  Christian  Religion.)  This 
aeems  the  only  true  notion  of  necessary  existence,  and  care  should  be 
taken  to  use  the  term  in  a  definite  and  comprehensible  sense.  The 
word  necessity  when  applied  to  existence  may  be  taken  in  two  accepta- 
lions,  either  as  it  arises  from  the  relation  which  the  existence  of  that  of 
which  it  is  affirmed  has  to  the  existence  of  other  things,  or  from  the  re- 
lation  which  the  actual  existence  of  that  thing  has  to  the  manner  of  its 
own  existence.  In  the  former  sense,  it  denotes  that  the  supposition  of 
the  non-existence  of  that  of  which  the  necessity  is  affirmed,  impUes  the 
non-existence  of  things  we  know  to  exist.  Thus  some  independent 
being  does  necessarily  exist ;  because  to  suppose  no  independent  being, 
impUes  that  there  are  no  dependent  beings,  the  contrary  of  which  we 
know  to  be  true.  In  the  second  sense,  necessity  means  that  the  being 
of  which  it  is  affirmed  exists  after  such  a  manner  as  that  it  never  could 
in  time  past  have  been  non-existent,  or  can  in  future  time  cease  to  be. 
Thus  every  iridependent  being,  as  it  exists  without  a  cause,  is  neces- 
■arily  existing,  because  existence  is  essential  to  such  a  being ;  so  that 
it  never  could  begin  to  exist,  and  never  can  cease  to  be :  for  to  soppose 
a  being  to  begin  to  exist,  or  to  lose  its  existence,  is  to  suppose  a  change 
fiom  non-entity  to  entity,  or  vice  versa ;  and  to  suppose  such  a  change 
is  to  suppose  a  cause  upon  which  that  being  depends.  Every  being 
therefi>re  which  is  independent,  that  is,  which  had  no  cause  of  its  exist- 
ence, must  exist  necessarily,  and  cannot  possibly  have  begun  to  exist  in 
time  past,  or  cease  to  be  in  time  future. 

Still  farther  on  Dr.  S.  Clarke's  view  of  the  necessary  existence  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  it  has  been  observed, 

^  But  what  is  this  necessity  which  proves  so  much  ?  It  is  the  ground 
of  existence  (he  says)  of  that  which  exists  of  itself;  and  if  so,  it  must, 
in  the  order  of  nature,  and  in  our  conceptions,  be  antecedent  to  that 
being  of  whose  existence  it  is  the  ground.  Concerning  such  a  principle, 
there  are  but  three  suppositions  which  can  possibly  be  made ;  and  all 
of  them  may  be  shown  to  be  absurd  and  contradictory.  We  may  sup 
poee  either  the  substance  itself,  some  property  of  that  substance,  or 
amnething  extrinsic  to  both,  to  be  this  antecedent  ground  of  existence 
prior  in  the  order  of  nature  to  the  first  cause. 

**  One  would  think,  from  the  turn  of  the  argument  which  here  repre- 
sents  this  antecedent  necessity  as  efficient  and  causal,  that  it  were 
considered  as  something  extrinsic  to  the  first  cause.  Indeed,  if  the 
words  have  any  meaning  in  them  at  all,  or  any  force  of  argument,  they 
must  be  so  understood,  just  as  we  understand  them  of  any  external 
causo  producing  its  effect.  But  as  an  extrinsic  principle  is  absurd  in 
Itself,  and  is  beside  rejected  by  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  who  says  expressly,  that 
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*  of  the  thing  which  derives  not  its  being  from  any  other  diing,  diis  ne- 
eessity  or  ground  of  existence  must  be  in  the  thing  itself,'  we  need  not 
say  a  word  more  of  the  last  of  these  suppositions. 

«<  Let  us  then  consider  the  first ;  let  us  take  the  substance  itself  and 
try  whether  it  can  be  conceived  as  prior  or  antecedent  to  itself  in  our 
conceptions  or  in  the  order  of  nature.  Surely  we  need  not  observe  that 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  or  contradictory  than  such  a  suppositioD. 
Dr.  S.  Clarke  himself  repeatedly  {iffirms,  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed 
if  he  (]jd  not  affirm,  that  no  being,  no  thing  whatever,  can  be  concchrad 
as  in  any  respect  prior  to  the  first  cause. 

''  Tlie  only  remaining  supposition  is,  that  some  attribute  or  pTx>perty 
of  the  self-existent  being  may  be  conceived  as  in  the  order  of  nature 
antecedent  to  that  being.  But  this,  if  possible,  is  more  absurd  than 
either  of  the  two  preceding  suppositions.  An  attribute  is  attributed  to 
its  subject  as  its  ground  or  support,  and  not  the  subject  to  its  attribute. 
A  property,  in  the  very  notion  of  it,  is  proper  to  the  substance  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  subsequent  to  it  both  in  our  conceptions  and  in  the  order 
of  nature.  An  antecedent  attribute,  or  antecedent  property,  is  a  sole- 
cism as  great,  and  a  contradiction  as  flat,  as  an  antecedent  subsequent 
or  a  subsequent  antecedent,  understood  in  the  same  sense  and  in  the 
same  syllogism.  Every  property  or  attribute,  as  such,  presupposes  iti 
subject ;  and  cannot  otherwise  be  understood.  This  is  a  truth  so  ob- 
vious and  so  forcible,  that  it  sometimes  extorts  the  assent  even  of  tboae 
Mrho  upon  other  occasions  labour  to  obscure  it.  It  is  confessed  by  Dr. 
S.  Clarke,  that  *  tlie  scholastic  way  of  proving  the  existence  of  the  sdf- 
existent  being  from  the  absolute  perfection  of  his  nature,  is  vCrs^ 
Wporspov.  For  all  or  any  perfections  (says  he)  presuppose  existence; 
which  is  a  petitio  principii.^  If  therefore  properties,  modes,  or  altri- 
butes  in  God,  be  considered  as  perfections,  (and  it  is  impossible  to  coo- 
aider  them  as  any  thing  else,)  then,  by  this  confession  of  the  great 
Author  himself,  they  must  all  or  any  of  them  presuppose  existence.  It 
ia  indeed  immediately  added  in  the  same  place, '  that  bare  necessity  of 
existence  does  not  presuppose,  but  infer  existence :'  which  is  true  oohr 
if  such  necessity  be  supposed  to  be  a  principle  extrinsic,  the  absurdity 
of  which  has  been  already  shown,  and  is  indeed  universally  confessed. 
If  it  be  a  mode  or  property,  it  must  presuppose  the  existence  of  its  sub- 
ject, as  certainly  and  as  evidently  as  it  is  a  mode  or  a  property.  It 
might  perhaps  a  posteriori  infer  the  existence  of  its  subject,  as  efiecH 
may  infer  a  cause ;  but  that  it  should  infer  in  the  other  way  il  priori  m 
altogether  as  impossible  as  that  a  triangle  should  be  a  square,  or  a  globe 
a  parallelogram/'  {Latr^s  Tnqtnry.) 

The  true  idea  of  the  necessar\-  existence  of  God  is,  that  he  thus  exiato 
because  it  is  his  nature,  as  an  independent  and  uncaused  being,  to  be ; 
im  being  ia  neeessarf  because  it  is  underived,  not  underaed  because  it 
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k  necessary.  Tlie  first  is  the  sober  sense  of  the  word  among  our  old 
divines ;  the  latter  is  a  theory  of  modem  date,  and  leads  to  no  practical 
result  whatever,  except  to  entangle  the  mind  in  difficulty,  and  to  give  a^ 
colour  to  some  very  injurious  errors. 

EquaUy  unsatisfactory,  and  therefore  quite  as  little  calculated  to 
serve  the  cause  of  truth,  is  the  argument  from  space ;  which  is  repre. 
BBQted  by  Newton,  Clarke,  and  others,  as  an  w^mJte  mode  of  an  tn/&tiCe 
mibtUmce^  and  that  substance  Gody  so'  that  fit>m  the  existence  of  space 
Itself  may  be  argued  the  existence  of  one  supreme  and  infinite  Being. 
Beikeley,  Law,  and  others,  have  however  shown  the  fallacy  of  conai- 
denog  qmce  either  as  a  svhsUmcey  or  a  mode,  and  have  brought  these 
speculations  under  the  dominion  of  common  sense,  and  rescued  them 
from  metaphysical  delusion.  They  have  rightly  observed,  that  space  is 
a  mere  negation^  and  that  to  suppose  it  to  have  existence,  because  it  has 
some  properties,  for  instance,  of  penetrability,  or  the  capacity  of  re* 
oeiving  body,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  affirm  that  darkness  must  be  some- 
thing because  it  has  the  capacity  of  receiving  light,  and  silence  some- 
thing because  it  has  the  property  of  admitting  sounds  and  absence  the 
property  of  being  supplied  by  presence.  To  reason  in  this  manner  is  to 
sMgn  absolute  negations,  and  such  as,  in  the  same  way,  may  be  applied 
to  JiaAtfi^,  and  tl^en  call  them  positive  properties,  and  so  infer  that  the 
dumera,  thus  clothed  with  them,  must  needs  be  something.  The  argu. 
meats  in  favour  of  the  real  existence  of  space  as  something  positive, 
have  fidled  in  the  hands  of  their  first  great  authors,  and  the  attempts 
fliiice  made  to  uphold  them  have  added  nothing  but  what  is  exceedingly 
fiitile,  and  indeed  oflen  obviously  absurd.  The  whole  of  this  contro- 
versy has  left  us  only  to  lament  the  waste  of  labour  which  has  been 
employed  in  erecting  around  the  impregnable  ramparts  of  the  great 
aigumeuts  on  which  the  cause  rests  with  so  much  safety,  the  uflekn 
incumbrances  of  mud  and  straw. 

Tlie  proof  of  the  being  of  a  Grod  reposes  wholly  then  up^m  arguments 
i  paslerioriy  and  it  needs  no  other ;  though  we  shall  see  as  we  proceed 
that  even  these  arguments,  strong  and  irrefutable  as  they  are  when 
rightly  applied,  have  been  used  to  prove  more  as  to  some  of  the  aJUru 
ftufn  of  Grod,  than  can  satisfactorily  be  drawn  from  them.  Even  with 
this  safe  and  convincing  process  of  reasoning  at  our  command,  we  shall 
find,  at  every  step  of  an  inquiry  into  the  Divine  nature,  our  entire  de- 
pendence upon  Divine  revelation,  for  our  primary  light.  That  must 
Doth  originate  our  investigations,  and  conduct  them  to  a  satisfactoiy 
rcflQiL 
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proved  to  be  impossible  by  the  common  conduct  of  even  the  most 
skeptical  men,  the  proof  of  the  Divine  unity  rests  precisely  on  the  same 
basis,  and  is  sustained  by  the  same  certain  evidence. 

On  this  as  cm  the  former  point  however  there  is  much  ra^onal  con- 
finnation,  to  which  revelation  has  given  us  the  key;  though  without 
that,'  and  even  in  its  strongest  form,  it  may  be  concluded  from  the  pre. 
valence  of  polytheism  among  the  generality  of  nations,  and  of  dualism 
among  others,  that  the  human  mind  would  have  had  but  too  indistinct  a 
view  of  this  kind  of  evidence  to  rest  in  a  conclusion  so  necessarv  to 
true  religion  and  to  settled  rules  of  morals. 

To  prove  the  unity  of  God  several  arguments  d  priori  have  been 
made  use  of;  to  which  mode  of  proof,  provided  the  argument  itself  be 
logical,  no  objection  lies.  For  though  it  appears  absurd  to  attempt  to 
prove  d  priori  the  existence  of  a  first  cause,  seeing  that  nothing  can 
either  in  order  of  time  or  order  of  nature  be  prior  to  him,  or  be  con- 
oeived  prior  to  him ;  yet  the  existence  of  an  independent  and  self-exist. 
ent  cause  of  all  things  being  made  known  to  us  by  revelation,  and  con- 
firmed  by  the  phenomena  of  actual  and  dependent  existence,  a  ground 
ia  hid  for  considering,  from  this  fact,  whicli  is  antecedent  in  order  of 
nlnie,  though  not  in  order  of  time,  the  consequent  attributes  with  which 
such  a  Being  must  be  invested. 

Among  the  arguments  of  this  class  to  prove  the  Divine  unity,  the 
foUowing  are  the  principal : — 

Dr.  S.  Clarke  argues  from  his  view  of  the  necessary  existence  of  the 
Divine  Being : — ^  Necessity,"  ho  observes,  <<  absolute  in  itself,  is  simple 
and  uniform,  and  universal,  without  any  possible  difference,  difformity, 
or  variety  whatsoev'er ;  and  all  variety  or  diflbrence  of  existence  must 
needs  arise  from  some  external  cause,  and  be  dependent  upon  it."  And 
■gain:  ^To  suppose  two  or  more  distinct  beings  existing  of  themselves 
ncrowrnrily,  and  independent  of  each  other,  implies  this  contradiction^ 
diat  eeidi  of  them  being  independent  of  each  other,  they  may  either  of 
them  be  supposed  to  exist  alone,  so  that  it  will  be  no  contradiction  to 
suppose  the  other  not  to  exist,  and  consequently  neither  of  them  will  be 
neeeasarily  existing."  (Demonstration,  Plrop.  7.)  These  arguments 
being  however  wholly  founded  upon  that  peculiar  notion  of  necessary 
existence,  which  is  advocated  by  the  author,  derive  their  whole  authority 
from  the  principle  itself,  to  which  sonic  objections  have  been  offered. 

The  argument  from  space  must  share  the  same  fate.  If  space  be  an 
mfinite  attribute  of  an  infinite  substance,  and  an  essential  attribute  of 
Deity,  then  the  existence  of  one  infinite  substance,  and  one  only,  may 
|HobaMy  be  argued  from  the  existence  of  this  infinite  property ;  but  if 
space  be  a  mere  negation,  and  neither  substance  nor  attribute,  which  has 
been  sufficiently  proved  by  the  writers  before  referred  to,  then  it  la  worth 
BOlhingasapioof  ofthe  unity  of  God. 
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Wollaston  argues,  that  if  two  or  more  independent  beings  exist,  tbeii 
natures  must  be  the  same  or  different ;  if  different,  either  contrary  or 
various.     If  contrary,  each  must  destroy  the  operations  of  the  other ; 
if  various,  one  must  have  what  the  other  wants,  and  both  cannot  be 
perfect.     If  their  nature  be  perfectly  the  same,  then  they  would  coin- 
cide, and  indeed  be  but  one,  though  called  two.  {ReUgion  of  Nature.) 
Bishop  Wilkins  says,  if  God  be  an  infinitely  perfect  being,  it  is 
impossible  to  imagine  two  such  beings  at  the  same  time,  because  they 
must  have  several  perfections,  or  the  same.     If  the  former,  neither  of 
them  can  be  God,  because  neither  of  them  has  all  possible  perfection!. 
If  they  have  both  equal  perfections,  neither  of  them  can  be  abeolutely 
perfect,  because  it  is  not  so  great  to  have  the  same  equal  perfectiooi 
in  common  with  another,  as  to  be  superior  to  all  others.  {Prtnctpim  of 
NaUural  Religion,) 

^  The  nature  of  God,"  says  Bishop  Pearson,  **  consists  in  this,  thit 
he  is  the  prime  and  original  cause  of  all  things,  as  an  independent 
being,  upon  whom  all  things  else  depend,  and  likewise  the  ultimate  end 
or  final  cause  of  all ;  but  in  this  sense,  two  prime  causes  are  uniiDi> 
ginable,  and  for  all  things  to  depend  on  one,  and  yet  for  there  to  bt 
more  independent  beings  than  one,  is  a  clear  contradiction."  {Expom6» 
of  the  Creed.) 

The  best  argument  of  this  kind  is  however  that  which  arises  from 
absolute  perfection,  the  idea  of  which  forces  itself  upon  our  minds^  wheo 
we  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  a  self^xistent  and  independent  Being. 
Such  a  being  there  is,  as  is  sufiicicntly  proved  from  the  existence  of 
beings  dependent  and  derived ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  admit  that  without 
concluding,  that  he  who  is  independent  and  underived,  who  subsiMB 
wholly  and  only  of  himself  without  depending  on  any  other,  must  owe 
this  absoluteness  to  so  peculiar  an  excellency  of  its  own  nature  as  we 
cannot  well  conceive  to  be  less  than  that  by  which  it  comprehends  ia 
itself  the  most  boundless  and  unhmited  fiilness  of  being,  life,  power,  or 
whatsoever  can  be  conceived  under  the  name  of  a  perfection.     «*Td 
such  a  being  infinity  may  be  justly  ascribed ;  and  infinity,  not  extrin- 
sically  considered  with  respect  to  time  and  place,  but  intrinsically,  as 
imparting  bottomless  profundity  of  essence,  and  the  full  confluence  of 
all  kinds  and  degrees  of  perfection  without  bound  or  limit."  (Howb^ 
Living  Temple.)     *'  Limitation  is  the  cflect  of  some  superior  cavK, 
which,  in  the  present  instance,  there  cannot  be  :  consequently,  to  sup- 
pose Umits  where  there  can  be  no  limiter,  is  to  suppose  an  efliect  with- 
out a  cause.    For  a  being  to  be  Umitcd  or  deficient  in  any  respect,  is  to 
be  dependent  in  that  respect  on  some  other  being  which  gave  it  joit 
so  much  and  no  more ;  consequently  that  being  which  in  no  respeit 
depends  upon  any  other,  is  in  no  respect  limited  or  deficient.     In  aH 
beings  capable  of  increase  or  diminution,  and  consequently  incapable  of 
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perfection  or  absolute  infinity,  limitation  or  defect  is  indeed  a  necessary 
consequence  of  existence,  and  is  only  a  negation  of  that  perfection 
which  b  wholly  incompatiUe  with  their  nature ;  and  therefore  in  these 
beings  it  requires  no  &rther  cause.  But  in  a  being  naturally  capable 
of  perfection  or  absolute  infinity,  aD  imperfection  or  finiteness,  as  it 
cmnot  flow  from  the  nature  of  that  being,  seems  to  require  some  ground 
cr  reason ;  which  reason,  as  it  is  fereign  from  the  being  itself,  must  be 
tihe  effect  of  some  other  external  cause,  and  consequently  cannot  have 
piece  in  the  first  cause.  That  the  self^xistent  being  is  capable  of  per- 
fection or  absolute  infinity  must  be  granted,  because  he  is  manifestly  the 
eubject  of  one  infinite  or  perfect  attribute,  namely,  eternity  or  absolute 
invariable  existence.  In  this  respect  his  existence  is  perfect,  and  there- 
ftfe  it  may  be  perfect  in  every  other  respect  also.  Now  that  which  is 
Hm  mbject  of  one  infinite  attribute  or  perfection,  must  have  all  its  afitri- 
butes  infinitely  or  in  perfection;  since  to  have  any  perfections  in  a 
ftnte  limited  manner,  when  the  subject  and  these  perfections  are  both 
eepeUe  of  strict  infinity,  would  be  the  fere.mentioned  absurdity  of 
positive  limitation  without  a  cause.  To  suppose  this  eternal  and  inde- 
pendent Being  limited  in  or  by  its  own  nature,  is  to  suppose  some  ante- 
eeiont  nature  or  limiting  quality  superior  to  that  being,  to  the  existence 
of  which  no  thing,  no  quality,  is  in  any  rej^>ect  antecedent  or  superior. 
Tlie  same  method  of  reasoning  will  prove  knowledge  and  every  other 
perfection  to  be  infinite  in  the  Deity,  when  once  we  have  proved  that 
perfection  to  belong  to  him  at  all ;  at  least  it  will  show,  that  to  suppose 
it  limited  is  unreasonable,  since  we  can  find  no  manner  of  ground  fer 
MnotelioD  in  any  respect ;  and  this  is  as  far  as  we  need  go,  or  perhaps 
ae  notural  light  will  lead  us."  (Dr.  Gleio.) 

TIm  connection  between  the  steps  of  the  argument  from  the  self 
ezistenee  and  infinity  of  the  Deity  to  his  unity,  may  be  thus  traced. 
There  is  actually  existing  an  absolute,  entire  fuhiess  of  wisdom,  power, 
end  of  all  other  perfection.  This  absolute  entire  fulness  of  perfection 
if  infimte.  This  infinite  perfection  must  have  its  seat  somewhere.  Its 
primary  original  seat  can  be  nowhere  but  in  necessary  self-subsisting 
beiiig.  If  then  we  suppose  a  plurality  of  self-originate  beings  concurring  to 
make  up  the  seat  or  subject  of  this  infinite  perfection,  each  one  must  either 
he  of  finite  and  partial  perfection,  or  infinite  and  absolute.  Infinite  and 
aboolute  it  cannot  be,  because  one  self-originate,  infinitely  and  absolutely 
perfect  being,  will  necessarily  comprehend  all  perfection,  and  leave 
Bodiing  to  the  rest.  Nor  finite,  because  many  finites  can  never  make 
infinite ;  nor  many  broken  parcels  or  fragments  of  perfection  ever 
infinite  and  absolute  perfection,  even  though  their  number,  if  that 
possible,  were  infinite. 
To  these  arguments  firom  the  Divine  tuOure,  proofe  of  his  unity  are  to 
drawn  firom  his  workt.   While  we  have  no  rev<^  Jdxm  of  or  from  any 
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Mune  general  properties.  We  never  get  among  such  original  or  totally 
difierent  modes  of  existence,  as  to  indicate  that  we  are  come  into  the 
province  of  a  different  Creator,  or  under  the  direction  of  a  different  will. 
In  truth,  the  same  order  of  things  attends  us  wherever  we  go.  Tlie  ele* 
meats  act  upon  one  another,  electricity  operates,  the  tides  rise  and  fall, 
the  magnetic  needle  elects  its  position  in  one  n^gion  of  the  earth  and  sea 
■B  well  as  in  another.  One  atmosphere  invests  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  connects  all ;  one  sun  illuminates ;  one  moon  exerts  its  specific 
attraction  upon  all  partsi  If  there  be  a  variety  in  natural  effects,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  tides  of  different  seas,  that  very  variety  is  the  result  of 
die  same  cause,  acting  under  different  circumstances.  In  many  cases 
this  is  proved ;  in  all,  is  probable. 

^  The  inspection  and  comparison  of  living  forms  add  to  this  argument 
examples  without  number.  Of  all  large  terrestrial  animals,  the  struc* 
tore  is  very  much  alike ;  their  seuses  nearly  the  same ;  their  natural 
imictions  and  passions  nearly  the  same ;  their  viscera  nearly  the  same, 
both  in  substance,  shape,  and  office;  digestion,  nutrition,  circulation, 
•ecretion,  go  on,  in  a  similar  manner,  in  all ;  the  great  circulating  fluid 
18  the  same ;  for  I  think  no  difference  has  been  discovered  in  the  pro- 
peities  of  blood  from  whatever  animal  it  be  drawn.  Hie  experiment  of 
transfiisioa  proves  that  the  blood  of  one  animal  will  serve  for  another. 
Tlie  skeletons  also  of  the  larger  terrestrial  animals  show  particular 
▼miieties,  but  still  under  a  great  general  afiinity.  The  resemblance  is 
■omewhat  less,  yet  sufficiently  evident,  between  quadrupeds  and  birds. 
Tliey  are  all  alike  in  five  respects,  for  one  in  which  they  differ. 

"  In  fish,  which  belong  to  another  department,  as  it  were,  of  nature, 
the  points  of  comparison  become  fewer.  But  we  never  lose  sight  of 
our  analogy ;  e.  g.  we  still  meet  with  a  stomach,  a  liver,  a  spine ;  with 
bile  md  Uood ;  with  teeth ;  with  eyes,  which  eyes  ore  only  slightly 
▼aried  from  our  own,  and  which  variation,  in  truth  demonstrates,  not  an 
interruption,  but  a  continuance  of  the  same  exquisite  plan ;  for  it  is  the 
adaptation  of  the  organ  to  the  element,  namely,  to  the  different  refrac 
tion  of  light  passing  into  the  eye  out  of  a  denser  medium.  The  pro- 
vinces, also,  themselves  of  water  and  earth,  are  connected  by  the  species 
of  animals  which  inhabit  both ;  and  also  by  a  large  tribe  of  aquatic  ani- 
mals,  which  closely  resemble  the  terrestrial  in  their  internal  structure ; 
I  mean  the  cetaceous  tribe  which  have  hot  blood,  respiring  lungs,  bowels, 
and  other  essential  parts,  like  those  of  land  animals.  This  similitude 
anrely  bespeaks  the  same  creation,  and  the  same  Creator. 

**  Insects  and  shell  fish  appear  to  me  to  differ  from  other  classes  of 
•nitnala  the  most  widely  of  any.  Yet  even  here,  beside  many  points  o^ 
particuhr  resemblance,  there  exists  a  general  relation  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
b  ia  die  relation  of  inversion ;  the  law  of  contrariety :  namely,  that 
in  odier  Miimalfl^  the  bones  to  which  the  muscles  are  attached 
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lie  toUhin  the  body ;  in  insects  and  shell  fish  they  lie  on  the 
of  it.  The  shell  of  a  lobster  performs  to  the  animal  the  office  of  a  bone, 
by  furnishing  to  the  tendons  that  fixed  basis  or  immovaUe  flilcnmiy  wilh> 
out  which  mechanically  they  could  not  act.  The  crust  of  an  insect  if 
its  shell,  and  answers  the  like  purpose.  The  shell  also  of  an  oyilBr 
stands  in  the  place  of  a  bone ;  the  basis  of  the  muscles  being  fixed  to  i^ 
in  the  same  manner  as,  in  other  animals,  they  are  fixed  to  the  booflii 
All  which  (under  wonderful  varieties,  indeed,  and  adaptations  of  fbni) 
confesses  an  imitation,  a  remembrance,  a  carrying  on  of  the  same  pkn." 

If  in  a  large  house,  wherein  are  many  mansions  and  a  vast  variety  of 
inhabitants,  there  appears  exact  order,  all  from  the  highest  to  the  lowHt 
continually  attending  their  proper  business,  and  all  lodged  and  constantly 
provided  for  suitably  to  their  several  conditions,  we  find  ourselves  obliged 
to  acknoweldge  one  wise  economy ;  and  if  in  a  great  city  or  comnoa* 
wealth  there  is  a  perfectly  regular  administration,  so  that  not  only  the 
whole  society  enjoys  an  undisturbed  peace,  but  every  member  hai  a 
station  assigned  him  which  he  is  best  qualified  to  fill,  the  unenvied  chieft 
constantly  attending  their  more  important  cares,  seired  by  the  buiy 
inferiors,  who  have  all  a  suitable  accommodation,  and  food  convenieat 
for  them,  the  very  meanest  ministering  to  the  public  utility^  and  protected 
by  the  public  care ; — ^if,  I  say,  in  such  a  community  we  must  condudp 
there  is  a  ruling  counsel,  which  if  not  naturally  yet  is  politically  coe, 
and  unless  united,  could  not  produce  such  harmony  and  order ;  much 
more  have  we  reason  to  recognize  one  governing  Intelligence  in  the 
earth,  in  which  there  are  so  many  ranks  of  beings  disposed  of  in  the  moA 
convenient  manner,  having  all  their  several  provinces  appointed  to  them, 
and  their  several  kinds  and  degrees  of  enjoyment  liberally  provided  for, 
without  encroaching  upon,  but  rather  bemg  mutually  useful  to  each  oChor, 
according  to  a  settled  and  obvious  subordination.  ^  What  else  can 
for  this  but  a  sovereign  wisdom,  a  common  provident  nature 
over,  and  caring  for  the  whole?   {Ahemethy^s  Sermons.) 

The  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  unity  is  obvious.  1¥b 
existence  of  one  God  is  the  basis  of  all  true  religion.  Polytheism  coo- 
founds  and  unsettles  all  moral  distinction,  divides  and  destroys  obligatioo, 
and  takes  away  all  sure  trust  and  hope  from  man.  Tliere  is  one  God 
who  created  us ;  we  are  therefore  his  property,  and  bound  to  him  by  an 
absolute  obligation  of  obedience.  He  is  the  sole  Ruler  of  the  world,  and 
his  one  immutable  w^ill  constitutes  the  one  immutable  law  of  our  actiooii 
and  thus  questions  of  moraUty  are  settled  on  permanent  fbundatioiu* 
To  him  alone  we  owe  repentance,  and  confession  of  sin ;  to  one  Being 
alone  we  are  directed  to  look  for  pardon,  in  the'method  he  has  appointed; 
and  if  he  be  at  peace  with  us,  we  need  fear  the  wrath  of  no  other,  for  he 
is  supremit :  we  are  not  at  a  loss  among  a  crowd  of  supposed  d«lie^  to 
which  of  them  we  shall  tura  in  trouble  j  h^ploBs  f^Qflives  prayer,  and 
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he  IB  the  sole  and  sufficient  object  of  fnuf.  When  we  know  Him,  we 
know  a  Being  of  absolute  perfectkn,  and  need  no  other  friend  or 
lefiige* 

Among  the  discoreries  made  to  us  by  Divine  revelation,  we  find  not 
only  declaraetions  of  the  existence  and  unity  of  God,  but  of  his  nature  or 
iMJeftiiii'g,  which  is  plainly  affirmed  to  be  tpiriiudl;  <<  God  is  a  Spntrr.'* 
Hw  sense  <^  the  Scriptures  in  this  respect  cannot  be  mistaken.  Innu. 
menble  passages  and  allusions  in  them  show,  that  the  terms  spirit  and 
bodff  or  matter,  are  used  in  the  popular  sense  for  substances  of  a  perfectly 
diatiDct  kind,  and  which  are  manifested  by  distinct  and  in  many  respects 
opposite  and  incommunicable  properties :  that  the  former  only  can  per- 
ceivey  think,  reason,  will,  and  act ;  that  the  latter  is  passive,  inpercipient, 
divinble,  and  corruptible.  Under  these  views,  and  in  this  popular  Ian. 
goiige,  God  is  spoken  of  in  Holy  Writ  He  is  spirit,  not  body ;  mini^ 
not  matter..  He  is  pure  qiirit,  unconnected  even  with  bodily  form  or 
Cfgaos ;  ^  the  invisible  God,  whom  no  man  hath  seen  nor  can  see,"  an 
immaterial,  incorruptible,  impassible  substance,  an  immense  mind  or 
,  intdligence,  self  acting,  self  moving,  wholly  above  the  perception  of 
bodily  sense ;  free  from  the  imperfections  of  matter,  and  aU  the  iraOrmi- 
tiee  of  corporeal  beings ;  far  more  excellent  than  any  finite  and  created 
spirits,  because  their  Creator,  and  therefore  styled,  ^  the  Father  of 
tpiriu;'  wad  *' the  God  of  the  spirits  of  aU  flesh." 

Such  is  the  express  testimony  of  Scripture  as  to  the  Divine  nature. 

Thai  the  distinction  which  it  holds  between  matter  and  spirit  should  be 

denied  or  disregarded  by  infidel  philosophers,  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise, 

since  it  is  easy  and  as  consistent  in  them  to  materialize  Grod  as  man. 

But  that  the  attributes  of  spirit  should  have  been  ascribed  to  matter 

by  those  who  nevertheless  profess  to  admit  the  authority  of  the  Biblical 

lerelaiion,  as  in  the  cai^  of  the  modem  Unitarians  and  some  others,  is 

aa  instance  of  singular  inconsistency.     It  shows  with  what  daring  an 

unhallowed  pliilosophy  will  pursue  its  speculations,  and  warrants  the  con- 

dttflion,  that  the  Scriptures  in  such  cases  are  not  acknowledged  upon 

their  onm  proper  principles,  but  only  so  far  as  they  are  supposed  to  agree 

vith,  or  not  to  oppose  the  philosophic  system  which  such  men  may  have 

adopted.  For  hesitate  as  they  may,  to  deny  the  distinction  between  matter 

''Hi  spirit,  is  to  deny  the  spirituality  of  God ;  and  to  contradict  the  dis- 

^■**otion  which,  as  to  man,  is  constantly  kept  up  in  every   part  of 

^^  Bible,  the  distinction  between  flesh  and  spirit.     To  assert  that  con- 

^i^^usness,  thought,  volition,  d^c,  are  the  results  of  organization,  is  to  deny 

"^^^■o  what  the  Scripture  so  expressly  affirms,  that  the  souls  of  men  exist 

^"^    a  disembodied  state  :  and  that  in  this  disembodied  state,  not  only  do 

^'^y  exist,  but  that  they  think  and  feel,  and  act  without  any  diminution  of 

^^^^  6iiergy  or  capacity.     The  immateriality  of  the  Divine  Being  may 

^^^^Qvefore  be  considered  as  a  point  of  great  importance,  not  only  as  it  aflecti 
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oar  views  of  his  nature  and  attributes ;  but  because  wben  once  it  if 
established  that  there  exists  a  pure  Spirit,  living,  intelligent,  and  inititei 
with  moral  properties,  the  question  of  the  inunateriality  <^  the 
soul  may  be  considered  as  almost  settled.  Tlioee  who  deny  that, 
admit  that  the  Deity  is  material ;  or  if  they  start  at  this,  they  must  be 
convicted  of  the  unphilosophical  and  absurd  attempt  to  invest  a  aufawtiBe 
allowed  to  be  of  an  entirely  different  nature,  the  body  of  man,  with 
those  attributes  of  intelligence  and  volition  which,  in  the  case  ef  the 
Divine  Being,  they  have  allowed  to  be  the  properties  of  pure,  mMBk 
bodied  spirit.  The  propositions  are  totally  inconsistent,  for  th^  wko 
beheve  that  God  is  wholly  an  immaterial,  and  that  naan  is  wholly  t 
material  being,  admit  that  spirit  is  inteUigent,  and  that  matter  is  inleli- 
gent.  They  cannot  then  be  of  different  essences,  and  if  the  pmiwiwi 
be  followed  out  to  their  legitimate  conclusion,  either  that  which  tfuokf 
in  man  must  be  allowed  to  be  spiritual,  or  a  material  Deity  must  Mkm. 
Tlie  whole  truth  of  revelation,  both  as  to  (rod  and  his  creature  bm^ 
must  be  acknowledged,  or  the  Atheism  of  Spinoza  and  Hobbes  mnit  be 
admitted.  * 

The  decision  of  Scripture  on  this  point  is  not  to  be  shaken  by  hoMB 
reasoning,  were  it  more  plausible  in  its  attempt  to  prove  that  matter  ii 
capable  of  originating  thought,  and  that  mind  is  a  mere  resuk  cfoigm* 
zation.  The  evidence  from  reason  is  however  highly  confirmatoiy  of 
the  absolute  spirituality  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  of  the  !mfh'»*f«^ 
nature  of  matter. 

If  we  allow  a  First  Cause  at  all,  we  must  allow  that  cause  to  be  intel- 
ligent This  has  already  been  proved,  from  the  design  and  cantmtaief 
manifest^cd  in  his  works.  The  first  argument  for  the  ^irituahly  o^ 
God  is  therefore  drawn  from  his  intelligence,  and  it  rests  upon  this  pris- 
ciple,  that  intelligence  is  not  a  property  of  matter. 

With  material  substance  we  are  largely  acquainted  ;  and  as  to  dit 
great  mass  of  material  bodies,  we  have  the  means  of  knowing  that  they 
are  wholly  unintelligent.     This  cannot  be  denied  of  ei^ry  unoiganiffil 
portion  of  matter.     Its  essential  properties  are  found  to  be  sdidity,  ti' 
tension,  divisibility,  mobility,  passiveness,  dx.      In  all  its  forms  tf^ 
mutations,  from  the  granite  rock  to  the  yielding  atmosphere  and  tli^ 
rapid  lightning,  these  essential  properties  are  discovered ;  they  take  t0 
infinite  variety  of  accidental  modes,  but  give  no  indication  of  intelligence 
or  approach  to  iiitcUigcnce.    If  then  to  know  be  a  property  of  matter,  i^ 
IS  clearly  not  an  essential  property,  inasmuch  as  it  is  agreed  by  all,  tb^ 
vast  masses  of-  this  substance  exist  without  this  property,  and  it  folkfW^ 
that  it  must  be  an  accidental  one.     This  therefore  would  be  the  fir^ 
absurdity  into  which  those  would  be  driven  who  suppose  the  Divine  os^ 
ture  to  be  material,  that  as  intelligence,  if  allowed  to  be  a  propeity  of 
matter,  is  an  acddenlal  and  not  an  essential  propeity,  oo  this  theory  it 
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would  be  passible  to  conceive  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity  without  any 
intelligence  at  all.  For  take  away  any  property  fiom  a  subject  which 
is  not  essential  to  it,  and  its  essence  still  remains ;  and  if  intelligence, 
which  in  this  view  is  but  an  accidental  attribute  of  Deity,  were  annihi- 
lated, a  Deity  without  perception,  thought,  or  knowledge,  would  still  re- 
main.  So  monstrous  a  conclusion  shows,  that  if  a  Grod  be  at  all  allowed, 
the  absolute  spirituality  of  his  nature  must  inevitably  follow.  For  if  we 
eannot  suppose  a  Deity  without  intelligence,  then  do  we  admit  irUeUu 
gemee  to  be  one  of  his  essential  attributes ;  and,  as  it  is  easy  for  every 
one  to  observe  that  this  is  not  an  essential  property  of  matter,  the  sub- 
stance  to  which  it  is  essential  cannot  be  material. 

If  the  unthinking  nature  of  unorganized  matter  furnishes  an  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  spirituality  of  Deity,  the  attempt  to  prove  from 
tine  &ct  of  intelligence  being  found  in  connection  with  matter  in  an 
oiganized  form,  that  intelligence,  under  certain  modifications,  is  a  pro- 
perty of  matter,  may  from  its  fallacy  be  also  made  to  yield  its  evidence 
in  fiivour  of  the  truth. 

Tlie  poeiticxi  assumed  is,  that  intelligence  is  the  result  of  material 
offganization.    This  at  least  is  not  true  of  every  form  of  organized  mat- 
(er.     Of  the  uninteUigent  character  of  vegetables  we  have  the  same 
evidence  as  of  the  earth  on  which  we  tread.    The  organization  there- 
fore  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  cause  of  thought,  is  that  which  is  found 
in  animals ;  and  to  use  the  argument  of  Dr.  Priestley,  <<  the  powers  of 
sensation,  or  perception,  and  thought,  as  belonging  to  man,  not  having 
been  found  but  in  conjunction  with  a  certain  organized  system  of  matter, 
the  conclusion  is  that  they  depend  upon  such  a  system."    It  need  not 
now  be  urged,  that  constant  connection  does  not  imply  necessary  con- 
nection ;  and  that  sufficient  reasons  may  be  given  to  prove  the  connec- 
tioQ  alleged  to  be  accidental  and  arbitrary.     It  is  sufficient  in  the  first 
instance  to  deny  this  supposed  constant  connection  between  intellectual 
pn^peities  and  systems  of  animal  organization ;  and  thus  to  take  away 
entirely  the  foundation  of  the  argument 

Man  is  to  be  considered  in  two  states,  that  of  life,  and  that  of  death, 

h  one  he  thmks,  and  in  the  other  he  ceases  to  think ;  and  yet  for  some 

^'Bie  after  death,  in  many  cases,  the  organization  of  the  human  frame 

^^tinnes  as  perfect  as  before.     All  do  not  die  of  organic  disease. 

^'^^th  by  suffi>cation,  and  other  causes,  is  odea  effected  without  any 

'^Ue  violence  being  done  to  the  brain,  or  any  otlyer  of  the  most  deli- 

^^^^  organs.   This  is  a  well  established  fact ;  for  the  most  accuratiB  ana- 

^***^ical  observation  is  not  able  to  discover,  in  such  cases  as  we  have  re- 

^^*^t>ed  to,  the  slightest  organic  derangement.     The  machine  has  been 

'^^^Vped,  but  the  machine  itself  has  suffered  no  injury ;  and  from  the 

?^viod  of  death  to  the  time  when  the  matter  of  the  body  begins  to  sub- 

^  to  the  laws  of  chemical  decomposition,  its  organization  is  as  perfect 
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as  duriDg  life.  If  an  opponent  repliesy  that  organic 
been  sustained,  though  it  is  indiscernible,  he  begs  the  <|UcHicB,  wi 
assumes  that  thought  must  depend  opon  organicatioo,  the  veiy 
dispute.  If  more  modest,  he  says,  that  the  organs  tnay  have 
he  can  give  no  proof  of  it ;  appearances  are  all  aganut  him.  And  ifll 
argues  from  the  phenomenon  of  the  connection  of  thought  with  oigM^ 
zation,  grounding  himself  upon  what  is  Tisible  to  obserratioD  oel)f,  te 
argument  is  completely  repulsed  by  an  appeal  in  like  manner  to  dw  jiMd 
that  the  organization  of  the  animal  frame  can  be  often  exhibited^  viAl^ 
unimpaired  by  those  causes  which  hare  produced  death,  and  yet  inoipi^ 
ble  of  tliought  and  intelligence.  The  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  Bai 
organization  cannot  be  the  cause  of  intelligence,  since  it  is  plain  Ait 
precisely  the  same  state  of  the  organs  shall  often  be  found  befim  mi 
afler  death ;  and  yet,  without  any  violence  having  been  done  to  tSam^  m 
one  moment  roan  shall  be  actually  intelligent,  and  in  the  next  ■ 
of  a  tliought.  So  far  then  from  the  connection  between  mental 
mena,  and  the  arrangement  of  matter  in  the  animal  structure  htmg 
^^  constant,^*  the  ground  of  the  argument  of  Priestley  and  other 
isu ;  it  is  often  visibly  broken ;  for  a  perfect  organization  of  the 
remains  after  perception  has  become  extinct. 

In  support  of  this  argument,  we  may  urge  the  repreaentatioas  of 
Scripture,  upon  that  class  of  materialists  who  have  not  proceeded  to  As 
full  length  of  denying  its  authority.     Adam  was  formed  out  of  the  dvi 
of  the  earth,  the  organism  of  his  frame  was  therefore  complete,  htbn 
he  became  *'  a  living  soul."     God  breathed  into  him  **  the  breath  of 
lives,"  and  whatever  different  persons  may  understand  by  that  inqiiii- 
tion  it  certainly  was  not  an  organizing  operation.     The  man  wis  M 
formed  or  organized^  and  then  life  was  imparted.     Before  the  iiniiiir**y 
breath  was  inspired,  he  was  not  intelligent,  because  he  lived  not;  y^ 
the  organization  was  complete  before  either  life  or  the  power  6[fSNf^ 
tion  was  imparted ;  thought  did  not  arise  out  of  liis  organic  ilnctvei 
as  an  effect  from  its  cause. 

The  doctrine  that  mere  organization  is  the  cause  of  perceptiao,  ^ 
being  clearly  untenable,  we  shall  probably  be  told,  that  the  sulject  Hf* 
posed  in  the  argument,  is  a  living  organized  being.     If  so,  then  A* 
proof  that  matter  can  think  drawn  from  organization  is  given  iip»  ^ 
another  cause  of  the  phenomenon  of  intelligence  is  introduced.    TUi  ^ 
life,  and  the  argument  will  be  considerably  altered.     It  will  no  longer  b^ 
as  we  have  before  quoted  it  from  Dr.  Priestley,  '*  that  the  powen  ^ 
sensation  or  perception  and  thought,  never  having  been  found  bUl  * 
conjunction  with  a  certain  organized  system  of  matter,  the  conchuioo  il 
that  they  depend  upon  such  a  system ;"  but  that  these  powers  not  hiv- 
ing been  found  but  in  conjunction  with  animal  Ztfe,  they  depend  upon  tbit 
as  their  cause. 
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at  then  is  Ufe^  which  is  thns  exhibited  as  the  cause  of  inteUigencey 
I  the  proof  that  matter  is  capable  of  perception  and  thought  ?  In 
gest  and  commonly  received  sense,  it  is  that  inherent  activity 
distinguishes  vegetable  and  animal  bodies  from  the  soils  in  which 
nier  grow,  and  on  which  the  latter  tread.  A  vegetable  is  said  to 
Dcause  it  has  motK»i  within  itself^  and  is  capable  of  absorption, 
aoy  nutrition,  growth,  and  the  reproduction  of  its  kind.  With  all 
exhibits  no  mental  phenomena,  no  sensation,  no  consciousness,  no 
n,  no  reflection ;  in  a  word,  it  is  utterly  unintelligent*  We  have 
.  proof  then  as  satisfactory  as  our  argument  from  organization, 
fey  at  least  life  of  any  kind,  is  not  the  cause  of  intelligence,  for  • 
thousand  instances  we  see  it  existing  in  bodies  to  which  it  imparts 
Qtal  properties  at  all. 

len  it  be  said  that  the  life  intended  as  the  cause  of  intelligence  is 
feUMe,  but  animal  life,  the  next  step  in  the  inquiry  is,  in  what  the 
an  animal  differs  from  that  of  a  vegetable ;  and  if  we  go  into  die 
of  the  enemy  himself,  we  shall  find  him  laying  it  down,  that  to 
b  a  double  life  belongs,  the  organic  and  the  ammal,  the  former  ot 
animals,  and  even  man,  has  only  in  common  with  the  vegetable, 
lodification  of  life,  says  Bichat,  (upon  whose  scheme  our  modem 
alists  have  modelled  their  arguments,)  is  common  to  vegetables 
limals,  the  other  peculiar  to  the  latter.  <*  Compare  together  two 
iaals,  one  taken  from  each  of  these  kingdoms :  one  exists  only 
itself,  has  no  other  relations  to  external  objects  than  those  of 
30 ;  is  bom,  grows,  and  perishes,  attached  to  the  soil  which  re- 
its  germ.  The  other  joins  to  this  internal  life,  which  it  possesses 
(iU  higher  degree,  an  external  life,  which  establishes  numerous 
D0  between  it  and  the  neighbouring  objects,  unites  its  existence  to 
r  other  beings,  and  draws  it  near  to»  or  removes  it  from  them,  ac- 
g  to  its  wants  and  fears."  {Recherches  surlavieetla  martm)  This 
'  in  other  words  to  say,  that  there  is  one  kind  of  hfe  in  man,  which, 
the  vegetable,  is  the  cause  of  growth,  circulation,  assimilation, 
on,  excretion,  and  similar  functions ;  and  another  on  which  depend 
ion,  the  passions,  will,  memory,  and  other  attributes  which  we 
tCe  to  spirit.  We  have  gained  then  by  this  distinction  another  step 
argument  There  is  a  life  common  to  animals  and  to.  vegetables. 
ler  this  bo  simple  mechanism  or  something  more,  matters  nothing 
conclusion ;  it  confers  neither  sensation,  nor  vohtion,  nor  reason. 
life  in  men,  and  in  the  inferior  animals,  which  is  common  to  them 
»  vegetables,  called,  by  Bichat  and  his  followers,  organic  life,  is 
(tly  not  the  cause  of  intelligence. 

lat  then  is  that  higher  species  of  hfe  called  animal  hfe,  on  whidi 
B  told  our  mental  powers  depend  ?  And  here  the  French  matenaliat, 
I  notions  have  been  so  readily  adopted  into  our  own  schools  of 


pImiologT,  ihaD  ipeak  for  luDKif:     "Tkefimcdoai  of  die 
two  djatipct  rhwyw      One  of  theae  eaosflls  of  anhafaitoiJ 
anmiktkMi  and  concretion,  bf  wiaA  k  u  caoeftaAy 
km  own  flidMCnnce  the  particles  of  other  botfiee,  and  then  mjeUing 
when  they  hare  become  useleaB.     Bt  the  other  he  pereeifgn 
mg  obfecta ;  reflects  on  his  sensafiomi,  |ieriofuis  Tohmnry 
their  influence,  and  generafly  comnmnicates,  by  the  Toioe,  his 
or  pains ;  his  desires  or  fears."   <<  The  oMemMed  fimcHoms  ofAe 
tioMtform  the  ammal  UftJ* 

TUs  strange  definition  of  life  has  been  adopted  by  Lawreooey  mA 
odier  disciples  of  the  French  school  of  materialism ;  but  its  absDrdily  ai 
a  definition  is  obvioos,  and  coold  only  have  been  adopted  as  a  vefl  d 
words  to  hide  a  conclusion  &tal  to  the  &Tounte  svstem.  So  fir  fxtm 
being  a  definition  of  life,  it  is  no  more  than  a  descriptioo  of  Ae 
**  fimctioos"  of  a  yital  principle  or  power,  whatever  that  power  or  in» 
pie  may  be.  Fund&on  is  a  manner  in  which  any  power  derelopes  'taX^ 
or  as  Lawrence,  the  disciple  of  Bichat,  has  properly  expiesaed  it,  *i 
mode  of  action  ;"  and  to  say  that  an  assemblage  of  the  modes  in  wlick 
any  thing  acts,  is  that  which  acts,  or  **  ferms**  that  which  acti»  ■  dtt 
greatest  possible  trifling  and  folly. 

But  Bichat  is  not  the  only  one  of  modem  materialists  who  rete 
honestly  to  pursue  the  inquiry,  **  what  is  life  f  when  even  aflfecting  to 
describe  or  defend  it.      Cuvier,  another  great  authority  in  the  same 
school,  at  one  time  says,  that  be  life  what  it  may,  it  cannot  be  what  the 
vulgar  suppose  it,  a  particular  principle.  (Principe  particulier.)  In  ano- 
ther place  he  acknowledges  that  life  can  proceed  only  firom  hfe.    (Li 
vie  nait  que  de  la  vie.)  Th«i  again  he  considers  it  an  internal  principle; 
(un  principe  intcrieur  d'entretien  et  de  reparation ;)  and  last  of  all  sijb, 
what  Mr.  Lawrence  has  since  repeated  verbatimj  that  hfe  consists  in  the 
sum  total  of  all  the  functions.  (II  consistc  dans  Pensemble  des  functiooi 
qui  servent  a  nourir  le  corps,  c'est  a  dire  la  digestion,  I'absorption,  h 
circulation,  dec.)    Thus  he  makes  life  a  cause  which  owes  its  existence 
to  its  own  operations,  and  consequently  a  cause  which,  had  it  not  ope- 
rated to  produce  itself,  had  never  operated  nor  existed  at  all !    (Fafe 
Medical  Review,   Sept.  1822,  Art.  1.)     «It  is  truly  pitifiil,"  says  a 
physiologist  of  other  opinions,  *^  to  think  of  a  man  with  so  many  endow- 
ments, natural  and  acquired,  driven  as  if  blindfold  by  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  a  contemptible  vanity,  or  some  wretched  inclination,  endeavouring 
to  support  with  all  his  energy  the  extravagant  idea  that  the  phenomena 
of  design  and  intelligence  displayed  in  the  form  and  structure  of  hit 
species  might  have  been  the  effects  of  some  impulse  or  motion,  or  of 
some  group  of  fonctioos,  as  digestion,   circulation,  respiration,  dec, 
which  have  accidentally  happened  to  meet  without  any  assignable 
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to  bring  them  together,  to  hold  them  together,  or  to  direct  them."  {Dr. 
Barclay  on  Life  and  OrganiztUion.) 

These  and  many  other  examples  are  in  proof,  that  the  cause  of  vital 
pioperties  cannot,  we  do  not  say  be  explained,  but  cannot  even  be  tndt- 
eaied  on  the  material  system ;  and  we  are  no  nearer,  for  any  thing 
which  these  physiologists  say,  to  any  satisfactory  account  of  that  life 
which  is  peculiar  to  animals,  and  which  has  been  distinguiriied  from  the 
crganic  life  that  is  common  to  them  and  to  vegetables.     It  is  not  the 
remit  of  organization,  for  that  <'  is  no  living  principle,  no  active  cause." 
**An  organ  id  an  instrument.     Organization  therefore  is  nothing  more 
than  a  system  of  parts  so  constructed  and  arranged  as  to  co-operate  to 
«oe  common  purpose.     It  is  an  arrangement  of  instruments,  and  there 
vuiflt  be  something  beyond  to  bring  these  instruments  into  action."  (Ren- 
m^s  Remarks  on  Skepticism.)    If  life  cannot  therefore  be  organization 
csr  the  effect  of  it,  it  is  not  that  inherent,  mechanical,  and  chemical  mo- 
tioa  which  is  called  life  in  vegetaUes,  and  which  the  physiologists  have 
decided  to  be  the  same  kind  of  life  which  they  call  organic  in  animals ; 
§K  even  the  materialist  acknowledges  that  to  be  a  different  species  of 
fife  in  animals,  on  which  sensation,  volition,  and  passion  depend.    What 
tben  is  it  ?    It  iis  not  a  material  substance ;  in  that  all  agree.     It  is  not 
tbe  material  effect  of  the  material  cause,  organization ;  that  has  been 
ibown  to  be  absurd.     It  is  not  that  mechanical  and  chemical  inherent 
motion  which  performs  so  many  functions  in  vegetables  and  in  animals, 
•o*&r  as  they  have  it  in  common  with  them ;  for  no  sensation  or  other 
mental  phenomena  are  aUowed  to  result  from  these.     It  is  therefore 
plainly  no  material  cause  and  no  effect  of  matter  at  all ;  for  no  other 
hypothesis  remains  but  that  which  places  its  source  in  an  immaterial  sub- 
iect,  operating  upon  and  by  material  organs.     For,  to  quote  from  a 
writer  just  mentioned,  "  that  there  is  some  invisiUe  agent  in  every  living 
oiganized  system,  seems  to  be  an  inference  to  which  we  are  led  almost 
irresistibly.     When  we  see  an  animal  starting  from  its  sleep,  contrary 
to  the  known  laws  of  gravitation,  without  an  external  or  elastic  impulse, 
without  the  appearance  of  electricity,  galvanism,  magnetism,  or  chemical 
attraction :  when  we  see  it  afterward  moving  its  limbs  in  various  direc- 
tions, with  different  degrees  of  force  and  velocity,  sometimes  suspending 
and  sometimes  renewing  the  same  nootions,  at  the  sound  of  a  word  or 
the  sight  of  a  shadow,  can  we  refrain  a  moment  from  thinking  that  the 
cause  of  these  phenomena  is  internal,  that  it  is  something  different  from 
the  body,  and  that  the  several  bodily  organs  are  nothing  more  than  the 
mere  instruments  which  it  employs  in  its  operations  ?    Not  instruments 
indeed  that  can  be  manufactured,  purchased,  or  exchanged,  or  that  can 
at  pleasure  be  varied  in  form,  position,  number,  proportion,  or  magni- 
tude ;  not  instruments  whoso  motions  are  dependent  upon  an  external 
impulse,  on  gravity,  elasticity,  magnetism,  galvanism,  on  electricity  or 
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chemical  attraction ;  but  inalniroeiits  of  a  peculiar  natitrey  ii 
that  grow,  that  are  moved  by  the  will,  and  which  can  be  legalated  «i 
kept  in  repair  by  no  agent  but  the  one  for  which  they  were  piimniijr 
destmed ;  instruments  so  closely  related  to  that  agent,  that  the>'  camot 
be  injured,  handled  or  breathed  upon,  approadied  by  cold,  by  wind.  If 
rain,  without  exciting  in  it  certain  sensations  of  pleasure  or  of  pam; 
sensations  which,  if  either  unusual  or  excessive,  are  generally  accompa- 
nied with  joy  or  grief^  hopes  or  alarms :  instruments,  in  short,  that  enrt 
90  constant  and  powerful  reaction  on  the  agent  that  employs  them,  Aii 
^y  modify  almost  every  phenomenon  which  it  exhibits,  and  to  audi  m 
extent,  that  no  person  can  confidently  say  what  would  be  the  efiect  of 
its  eneigies  if  deprived  of  instruments ;  or  what  would  be  the  efiect  of 
its  energies  if  furnished  with  instruments  of  a  different  species,  or  if  far. 
nished  with  instruments  of  different  materials,  less  dependent  oo  extemil 
circumstances,  and  less  subject  to  the  laws  of  gross  and  inert  matter." 
{Barclay  on  Life  and  Organization.) 

life,  then,  whether  organic  or  animal,  is  not  the  cause  of  int^figenet, 
and  thus  all  true  reasoning  upon  these  phenomena  brings  us  to  the  pii> 
losophy  of  the  Scriptures,  that  the  presence  of  an  inunaterial  soul  widi 
the  body,  is  the  source  of  animal  life ;  and  that  the  separation  of  Aa 
soul  from  the  body  is  that  circumstance  which  causes  death.  (6)  Fkr* 
ther  proofe  however  are  not  wanting,  that  matter  is  incapable  of  tboagfat, 
and  that  its  various  qualities  are  inconsistent  with  mental  phenomena. 

'^  Extension  is  a  universal  quaUty  of  matter ;  being  that  cohesioo  aod 
continuity  of  its  parts  by  which  a  body  occupies  space.  The  idea  of 
extension  is  gained  by  our  external  senses  of  sight  and  of  touch.  Bat 
thought  is  neither  visible  nor  tangible,  it  occupies  no  external  spacer  it 
has  no  contiguous  or  cohering  parts.  A  mind  enlarged  by  edacatioa 
and  science,  a  memory  stored  with  the  richest  treasures  of  varied  know* 
Iwlge,  occupies  no  more  space  than  that  of  the  meanest  and  most  iDile- 
rate  rustic. 

*^  In  body  again  we  find  a  vis  inertia^  that  is,  a  certain  quality  by 
which  it  resists  any  change  in  its  present  state.  We  know  b>'  cxpen> 
ment,  that  a  body,  when  it  has  received  an  impulse,  will  persevere  in  a 

(6)  The  celebrated  Hunter,  "  in  searching  for  the  principle  of  life,  on  the  flip- 
position  that  it  was  something  visible,  fruitlessly  enough  looked  for  it  in  the  bloodl, 
the  chyle,  the  brain,  the  lungs,  and  other,  parts  of  the  body;  but  not  finding  itia 
any  of  them  exclusively,  concluded  that  it  must  be  a  consequence  of  the  onioa 
of  the  whole,  and  depend  upon  organism.  But  to  this  conclusion  ho  could  not 
long  adhere,  after  observing  that  the  composition  of  matter  does  not  giro  lift; 
and  that  a  dead  body  may  have  all  the  composition  it  ever  had.  Last  of  all,  ha 
drew  the  true,  or  at  least  the  candid  conclusion,  that  he  knew  nothing  ahtmt  At 
matter^  {Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  Sept.  1822.)  This  is  the  conelnsion  to 
which  mere  philosophy  comes,  and  the  only  one  at  which  it  can  arrive,  tiU  H 
Aoopsto  believe  that  there  is  true  philoeophy  in  the  Scripturea. 
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course  and  a  uniform  velocity,  until  its  motion  shall  be  either  dis- 
locbed  or  retarded  by  some  external  power ;  and  again,  that,  being  at 
VMl»  it  will  remain  so  for  ever,  unless  motion  shall  have  been  commuDi- 
oatod  to  it  from  without  Since  matter  therefore  necessarily  resists  all 
eiuuige  of  its  present  state,  its  motion  and  its  rest  are  purely  passive ; 
spontaneous  motion,  therefore,  must  have  some  other  origin*  Nor  is 
Ifais  spontaneous  motion  to  be  attributed  to  the  simple  powers  of  life,  fer 
w«  have  seen  that  in  the  life  of  vegetation  there  is  no  spontaneous  tno- 
;  the  plant  has  no  power  either  to  remove  itself  out  of  the  position 

^iiich  it  is  fixed,  or  even  to  accelerate  or  retard  the  motion  which 
place  within  it  Nor  has  man  himself^  in  a  sleep  perfectly  sound, 
the  power  of  locomotion  any  more  than  a  plant,  nor  any  command  over 
die  various  active  processes  which  are  going  on  within  his  own  body. 
Bat  when  he  is  awake,  he  will  rise  from  his  resting  place — if  mere  mat- 
ter, whether  living  or  dead  were  concerned,  he  would  have  remained 
there  like  a  plant  or  a  stone  for  ever.  He  will  walk  forward— -he  will 
ehange  his  course — he  will  stop.  Can  matter,  ev&i  though  endowed 
irith  the  life  of  vegetation,  perform  any  such  acts  as  these  ?  Here  is 
motioQ  fairly  begun  without  any  external  impulse,  and  stopped  without 
any  external  obstacle.  The  activity  of  a  plant,  on  the  contrary,  is  nei» 
ther  spontaneous  nor  locomotive;  it  is  derived  in  regular  succession 
firom  parent  substances,  and  it  can  be  stopped  only  by  external  obstacles, 
aoch  as  the  disturbance  of  the  organization.  A  mass  even  of  living  mai- 
ler requires  something  beyond  its  own  powers  to  overcome  the  vit 
merim  which  still  distinguishes  it,  and  to  produce  active  and  spontaneous 
aiotion. 

**  Hdrdness  and  impenetrabilUy  are  qualities  of  matter ;  but  no  one 
of  common  sense,  without  a  very  palpaUe  metaphor,  could  ever  consider 
them  as  the  properties  of  thought 

**  There  is  another  property  of  matter,  which  is,  if  posrable,  still  more 
inconsistent  with  thought  than  any  of  the  former,  I  mean  its  dmsibUitifm 
Let  us  take  any  material  substance,  the  brain,  the  heart,  or  any  other 
body ;  which  we  would  have  endowed  with  thought,  and  inquire  of  what 
is  this  substance  composed.  It  is  the  aggregate  of  an  indefinite  number 
of  separable  and  separate  parts.  Now  the  experience  of  what  passes 
within  our  minds  will  inform  us,  that  unity  is  essential  to  a  thinking 
being.  That  consciousness  which  establislies  the  one  individual  being, 
which  every  man  knows  himself  to  be,  cannot,  without  a  contradiction 
in  terms,  be  separated,  or  divided.  No  man  can  think  in  two  separate 
places  at  the  same  time  :  nor,  again,  is  his  consciousness  made  up  of  a 
number  of  separate  consciousnesses ;  as  the  solidity,  the  colour,  and 
motion  of  the  whole  body  is  made  up  of  the  distinct  solidities,  coloun, 
and  motions  of  its  parts.  As  a  thinking  and  a  conscious  being,  then, 
man  must  be  eooontialiy  one.     As  a  partaker  of  the  life  of  vegelalion 
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he  18  separable  into  ten  thousand  diflbrail  paits.  If  then  it  is  the  onil 
of  a  man  which  is  conscious  and  thinks,  his  consciousoeBB  and  thoaf^ 
must  be  made  up  of  as  many  separate  parts  as  thefe  are  particles  in  ill 
material  substance,  which  is  contrary  to  common  sense  and  eKperieoeei 
Whatever,  therefore,  our  thought  may  be,  or  in  whatever  it  may  resida^ 
it  is  essentially  indivisible ;  and,  therefore,  wholly  inconsisteiit  with  the 
diviability  of  a  material  substance. 

^From  every  quality,  therefore,  of  matter,  with  which  we  are  ae- 
qiiainted,  we  shall  be  warranted  in  concluding,  that  without  a  oootfi^ 
diction  in  terms,  it  cannot  be  pronounced  capaUe  of  thought.  Atfank* 
ing  substance  may  be  combined  with  a  stone,  a  tree,  or  an  anioial  body; 
but  not  one  of  the  three  can  of  itself  become  a  thinking  being."  (Rat' 
neU  on  Skepticism*) 

<<  The  notions  we  annex  to  the  words,  katteb  and  kind,  as  is  wel 
remarked  by  Dr.  Reid,  are  merely  relative.  If  I  am  a^ed,  wfail  1 
mean  by  matter?  I  can  only  explain  myself  by  sa3ring,  it  is  that  whkk 
IS  extended,  figured,  coloured,  movable,  hard  or  soft,  rough  or  smoolh, 
hot  or  cold ; — that  is,  I  can  define  it  in  no  other  way  than  by  enomo- 
rating  its  sensible  qualities.  It  is  not  matter  or  body  which  I  perom 
by  my  senses ;  but  only  extension,  figure,  colour,  and  certain  other  qoiJU 
ties,  which  the  constitution  of  ray  nature  leads  me  to  refer  to  somelkiiil 
which  is  extended,  figured,  and  coloured.  The  case  is  precisely  amikr 
with  respect  to  mind.  We  are  not  immediately  conscious  of  its  eiiflt- 
ence,  but  we  are  conscious  of  sensation,  thought,  and  volition ;  operadoos 
which  imply  the  existence  of  something  which  feels,  thinks,  and  wiHSi 
Every  man  too  is  impressed  with  an  irresistible  conviction,  that  all  tfaeK 
sensations,  thoughts,  and  volitions,  belong  to  one  and  the  same  being; 
to  that  being,  which  he  calls  himself;  a  being  which  he  is  led,  by  the 
constitution  of  his  nature,  to  consider  as  something  distinct  firom  hit 
body,  and  as  not  liable  to  be  impaired  by  the  loss  or  mutilatioa  of  uy 
of  his  organs. 

^  From  these  considerations,  it  appears  that  we  have  the  same  en- 
dence  for  the  existence  of  mind,  that  we  have  for  the  existence  of  body ; 
nay,  if  there  be  any  difference  between  the  two  cases,  that  we  have 
stronger  evidence  for  it ;  inasmuch  as  the  one  is  suggested  to  us  by  the 
subjects  of  our  own  consciousness,  and  the  other  merely  by  the  objects 
of  our  perceptions."  (Stewarfs  Essays,) 

Farther  observations  on  the  immateriality  of  the  human  soul  will  be  ad- 
duced in  their  proper  place.  The  reason  why  the  preceding  argument  on 
)his  subject  has  been  here  introduced,  is  not  only  that  the  spiritualiQr  of 
the  Divine  natuite  might  be  established  by  proving  that  intelligence  is  not 
a  material  attribute ;  but  to  keep  in  view  the  connection  between  the 
ity  of  Crod^  9hd  that  of  mun,  who  was  made  in  his  image ;  andl 
the  relatioii  ^R^iich  also  ezislB  between  the  doctnoe  of  the  wm- 
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larialiraB  of  the  human  soul,  and  absolute  AUieicoi^  and  thus  to  hold  out 
a  waning  against  such  speculations.  There  is  no  middle  course  in  fact, 
dKmgh  one  may  be  effected.  If  we  materialize  man,  we  must  ma* 
leiialiBe  Crod,  or,  in  other  words,  deny  a  First  Cause,  one  of  whose 
flHVitfiaZ  attributes  is  intelligence.  It  is  then  of  little  consequence  what 
■dieme  of  Atheism  is  adopted.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  allow  spiritu. 
ality  to  God,  it  follows  as  a  necessary  corollary,  that  we  must  allow  h 
to  man*    These  doctrines  stand  or  &11  together. 

On  a  subject  which  arises  out  of  the  foregoing  discussion,  a  single 
observation  will  be  sufficient  It  is  granted  that,  on  the  premises  laid 
down,  not  only  must  an  impiaterial  principle  be  allowed  to  man,  but  to 
■U  animals  possessed  of  volition ;  and  few,  perhaps  none,  are  found 
without  this  property.  But  though  this  has  oflen  been  urged  as  an  ob- 
jectioa,  it  can  cost  the  believer  in  revelation  nothing  to  admit  it.  It 
Mveogthens,  and  does  not  weaken  his  argument ;  and  it  is  perfectly  in 
■ccoxdance  with  Scripture,  which  speaks  of  '*  the  soul  of  a  beast,"  as 
well  as  of  ^  the  soul  of  man."  Vastly,  nay,  we  might  say,  infinitely 
Stteeeai  are  they  in  the  class  and  degree  of  thoir  powers,  though  of  the 
■une  qiiritual  essence ;  but  they  have  both  properties  which  cannot  be 
■ttnboted  to  matter.  It  does  not,  however,  Cdlow  that  they  are  immortal^ 
because  they  are  immateriaL  The  truth  is,  that  God  only  hath  inde- 
pendent immortality,  because  he  only  is  self  existent,  and  neither  human 
■or  brute  souls  are  of  necessity  immortal.  God  hath  given  this  privilege 
lo  man,  not  by  a  necessity  of  nature,  which  would  be  incompatible  with 
dependence,  but  by  his  own  will,  and  the  continuance  of  his  sustaining 
power.  But  he  seems  to  have  denied  it  to  the  inferior  animals,  and  ac- 
QOfdiog  to  the  language  of  Scripture,  ^  the  spirit  of  a  beast  goeth  down- 
wud."  The  doctrine  of  the  natural  immortality  of  man,  will,  however, 
be  eonadered  in  its  proper  place. 


CHAPTER  III. 

ATTSIBUTB8  of  God — Eternity — Omnipotence — Ubiquity. 

From  the  Scriptures  we  have  learned,  that  there  is  one  God,  the 
Creator  of  all  things,  and  consequently  living  and  intelligent.  The 
demooatrations  of  this  truth,  which  surround  us  in  the  works  of  nature, 
have  been  also  adverted  to.  By  the  same  sacred  revelations  we  have 
abo  been  taught,  that,  as  to  the  Divine  essence,  God  is  a  Spirit ;  and  in 
Ibe  fiurther  manifestations  tliey  have  made  of  him,  we  learn,  that  as  all 
tilings  were  made  by  him,  he  was  before  all  things :  that  their  being  is 
iepemdentj  his  indtpmdeni;  that  he  is  eminently  Bbino,  according  to 
hia  own  peculiar  appellation  <«I  am  ;"  self  existent,  and  Etbbnax^  In 
lb  Scimdiie  doctrine  of  Godt  we,  bowoter,  iiel  only  find  it 
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that  God  had  no  heginning,  hat  that  he  shall  have  no  end.  Eternity 
ad  partem  post  is  ascribed  to  him,  for  in  the  most  absolute  sense,  hB 
hath  "  immortality,^'  and  he  "  only"  hath  it,  by  virtue  of  the  inherent 
perfection  of  his  nature.  It  is  this  which  completes  those  sublime  and 
impressive  views  of  the  eternity  of  God,  with  which  the  revelation  be 
has  been  pleased  to  moke  of  himself  abounds.  ^  From  everlasting  It 
et)erlasHng  thou  art  God.  Of  old  hast  thou  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
^  earth ;  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  thine  hand.  They  shall  periih^ 
but  thou  shalt  endure ;  yea,  all  of  them  shall  wax  old  like  a  garment; 
as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be  changed ;  but 
thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shaU  have^no  end,*^  He  <<  inhabitdk 
eternity,"  fiUs  and  occupies  the  whole  round  of  boundless  duration,  and 
« is  ihe  first  and  the  last.'' 

In  these  representations  of  the  eternal  existence  and  absolute  immor- 
tality of  the  Divine  Being,  something  more  than  the  mere  idea  of  infinite 
duration  is  conveyed.    No  creature  can,  without  contradiction,  be  sii^ 
posed  to  have  been  from  eternity ;  but  even  a  creature  may  be  supposed 
to  continue  to  exist  for  ever,  in  as  strict  a  sense  as  God  himself  w3 
continue  to  exist  for  ever.    Its  existence,  however,  being  originally  de- 
pendent and  derived,  must  continue  so.     It  is  not,  so  to.  speak,  tn  itr 
nature  to  live,  or  it  would  never  have  been  non-existent ;  and  what  it 
has  not  from  itself,  it  has  received,  and  must  through  every  moment  of 
actual  existence  receive  from  its  Maker.    But  the  very  phrase  in  which 
the  Scriptures  speak  of  the  eternity  of  God,  suggests  a  meaning  deeper 
than  that  of  mere  duration.    They  contrast  the  stability  of  the  Divine 
existence  with  the  vanishing  and  changing  nature  of  all  his  works,  and 
represent  them  as  reposing  upon  him  for  support,  while  he  not  only  de- 
pends not  upon  any,  but  rests  upon  himself.    He  lives  by  virtue  of  hii 
nature,  and  is  essentially  unchangeable.  For  to  the  nature  of  that  which 
exists  without  cause,  life  must  be  essential.  In  him  who  is  *^  the  fountain 
of  life,"  there  can  bo  no  principle  of  decay.     There  can  be  no  desire 
to  cease  to  be,  in  him  who  is  perfectly  blessed,  because  of  the  unbounded 
excellence  of  his  nature.     To  him  existence  must  be  the  source  of 
infinite  enjoyment,  both  from  the  contemplation  of  his  own  designs,  and 
the  manifestation  of  his  glory,  purity,  and  benevolence,  to  the  intelligent 
creatures  he  has  made  to  know  and  to  be  beatified  by  such  discoveries 
and  benefits.    No  external  power  can  control,  or  in  any  way  affect  his 
felicity,  his  perfection  or  his  being.     Such  are  the  depths  of  glory  and 
peculiarity  into  which  the  Divine  eternity,  as  stated  in  the  Scriptnrea, 
leads  the  wondering  mind ;  and  of  which  the  wisest  of  heathens,  who 
ascribed  immortality  to  one,  or  to  many  gods,  had  no  conception.  Tlief 
were  ever  fancying  something  out  of  God,  as  the  cause  of  their  immortal 
being  ;  fatey  or  external  necessity,  or  some  similar  and  vague  notion, 
which  obscured,  as  to  them,  oneof  the  peculiar  gknries  of  the  **eiemii 
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power  and  Godhead/'  who  of  and  from  his  own  essential  nature,  is,  and 
"WAS,  and  shall  bs. 

Some  apprehensions  of  this  great  truth  are  seen  in  the  sayings  of  a 
few  of  the  Greek  sages,  though  much  obscured  by  their  other  notions. 
Indeed,  that  appropriate  name  of  God,  so  venerated  among  the  Jews, 
die  nomen  ieiragrammaton,  which  we  render  Jehovah,  was  known 
among  the  heathens  to  be  the  name  under  which  the  Jews  worshipped 
die  supreme  God ;  and  *<  from  this  Divine  name,"  says  Parkhurst,  mth 
voce^  **  the  ancient  Greeks  had  their  Itj  Iy]  in  their  invocation  of  the 
gods.  (7)  It  expresses  not  the  attributes,  but  tlie  essence  of  God,  which 
the  reason  why  the  Jews  deemed  it  ineffable.     The  Septuagint 


(7)  A  curious  instance  of  tho  transmission  of  this  namet  and  ono  of  the  pecu. 
liarities  of  the  Hebrew  faith,  even  into  China,  is  mentioned  in  the  followingr 
aktiact  of  '*  A  Memoir  of  Lao-tseu,  a  Chinese  philosopher,  who  flourished  in  the 
flisrth  century  before  our  era,  and  who  professed  the  opinions  ascribed  to  Plato 
end  to  Pjthai^oras.*'  .  (By  M.  Abel  Remusat.) — **  The  metaphysics  of  Lao-tseu 
IWTB  many  other  remarkable  features,  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  develope  in 
mj  memoir,  and  which,  for  various  reasons,  I  am  obliged  to  pass  over  in  silence. 
How,  in  fact,  should  I  give  an  idea  of  those  lofly  abstractions,  of  those  ineztri- 
eaUe  subtleties,  in  which  the  oriental  imagination  disports  and  goes  astray  7  It 
will  suffice  to  say  here,  that  the  opinions  of  the  Chinese  philosopher  on  the 
Cffififi  and  constitution  of  the  universe,  have  neither  ridiculous  fables  nor 
olEuiaive  absurdities ;  that  they  bear  the  stamp  of  a  noble  and  elevated  mind  ;  and 
thatv  in  the  sublime  reveries  which  distinguish  them,  thoy  exhibit  a  striking  and 
iaeontestable  conformity  with  the  doctrine  which  was  professed  a  little  later  by 
tha  schools  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato.  Like  the  Pythagoreans  and  the  Stoics, 
oar  author  admits,  as  the  First  Cause,  Reason,  an  ineffable,  uncreated  Being, 
thai  is  tlie  type  of  the  universe,  and  has  no  typo  but  itself.  Like  Pythagoras,  he 
takos  human  soub  to  be  emanations  of  the  ethereal  substance,  which  are  re- 
uiited  with  it  after  death  ;  and,  like  Plato,  he  refuses  to  the  wicked  the  faculty 
of  returning  into  the  bosom  of  the  Universal  Soul.  Like  Pytliagoras,  ho  gives 
to  the  first  principles  of  things  the  names  of  numbers,  and  his  cosmogony  is,  in 
sooie  degree,  algebraical.  He  attaches  the  chain  of  beings  to  that  which  he 
oalls  One,  then  to  Two,  then  to  Three,  which  have  made  all  things.  The 
dirino  Plato,  who  had  adopted  this  mysterious  dogma,  seems  to  bo  afraid  of  re. 
fiNding  it  to  the  profane.  He  envelopes  it  in  clouds  in  his  famous  letter  to  the 
three  fViends  ;  he  teaches  it  to  Dionysius  of  Syracuse ;  but  by  enigmas,  as  he  says 
himself,  lest  his  tablets  falling  into  the  hands  of  some  stranger  they  should  be 
nad  and  understood.  Perhaps  the  recollection  of  the  recent  death  of  Socrates 
■■posed  this  reserve  upon  him.  I«ao-tscu  does  not  make  use  of  those  indirect 
ways ;  and  what  is  most  clear  in  his  book  is*  that  a  Triujie  Being  formed  the 
■niverse.  To  complete  the  singularity,  he  gives  to  his  being  a  Hebrew  name 
hardly  changed,  the  very  name  which  in  our  book  designates  him,  who  was, 
AMD  n,  AND  SHALL  BK.  This  last  circumstance  confirms  all  that  the  tradition 
indicated  of  a  journey  to  the  west,  and  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  orirrin  of  his 
doctrine.  Probably  he  received  it  either  from  the  Jews  of  the  ten  tribes,  whom 
tho  conquest  of  Sulmanazan  had  just  dispersed  throughout  Asia,  or  from  the 
apostles  of  some  Fhenician  sect,  to  which  those  philosophers  also  belonged,  who 
the  masters  and  preonrson  of  Pjrthagoras  and  Plato.** 
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translators  preserved  the  same  idea  m  the  word  Kupto; ,  by  which  duy 
translated  it,  ifrom  xupu,  sum^  I  am.  This  word  is  said  by  critics  not  Ib 
be  classically  used  to  signify  Grod,  which  would  mark  the  pecoliaritf  of 
this  appellation  in  the  Septuagmt  version  more  strongly,  and  caanfj 
something  of  the  great  idea  of  the  sdff  or  absohUe  existence  ascribed  ts 
the  Divine  nature  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  to  those  of  the  heathen 
philosophers  who  met  with  that  translation.  That  it  could  aol  be 
passed  over  unnoticed,  we  may  gather  from  St.  Hilary,  who  says,  thtf 
before  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  meeting  with  this  appdatkNi  ef 
God  in  the  Pentateuch,  he  was  struck  with  admiration,  nothing  being  m 
proper  to  God  aa  to  he.  Among  the  Jews,  however,  the  import  of  dui 
stupendous  name  was  preserved  unimpaired  by  metaphysical  speoda- 
tions.  It  was  registered  in  their  sacred  books :  from  the  fulness  of  ilf 
meaning  the  lofliest  thoughts  are  seen  to  spring  up  in  the  minds  of  die 
prophets,  which  amplify  with  an  awful  and  mysterious  grandeur  their 
descriptions  of  his  pecuUar  glories,  in  contrast  with  the  vain  gods  of  tht 
heathen,  and  with  every  actual  existenee,  however  exalted,  in  beam 
and  in  earth. 

On  this  subject  of  the  eternal  duration  of  the  Divine  Bein|^  maaj 
have  held  a  metaphysical  refinement.     '*  Hie  eternal  existence  of  God," 
it  is  said,  <<  is  not  to  be  considered  as  successive ;  the  ideaa  we  gua 
from  time  are  not  to  be  allowed  in  our  conceptions  of  his  duration.    Af 
he  fills  all  space  with  his  immensity,  he  fills  all  duration  with  his  eter- 
nity ;  and  with  him  eternity  is  nunc  stans,  a  permanent  nowy  incapable 
of  the  relations  of  past,  present,  and  future."     Such,  certainly,  is  not 
the  view  given  us  of  this  mysterious  subject  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  if  it 
should  be  said  that  they  speak  popularly y  and  are  accommodated  to  (be 
infirmity  of  the  thoughts  of  the  body  of  mankind,  we  may  reply,  that 
philosophy  has  not,  with  all  its  boasting  of  superior  light,  carried  our 
views  on  this  attribute  of  the  Divine  nature  at  all  beyond  the  revelatioo ; 
and,  in  attempting  it,  has  only  obscured  the  conceptions  of  its  disciple& 
^  Filling  duration  with  his  eternity"  is  a  phrase  without  any  meaning: 
^  For  how  can  any  man  conceive  a  permanent  instant,  which  co-eriab 
with  a  perpetually  flowing  duration  ?     One  might  as  well  apprehend  a 
mathematical  point  co-extended  with  a  line,  a  surface,  and  all  dimeo- 
sions."   {Abemethy^s  Sermons.)    As  this  notion  has,  however,  been 
made  the  basis  of  some  opinions,  which  will  be  remarked  upon  in  their 
proper  place,  it  may  be  proper  briefly  to  examine  it. 

Whether  we  get  our  idea  of  time  from  the  motion  of  bodies  without 
us,  or  from  the  consciousness  of  the  succession  of  our  own  ideas,  or 
both,  is  not  important  to  this  inquiry.  Time,  in  our  conceptions,  if 
divisible.  The  artificial  divisions  are  years,  months,  days,  minutea, 
seconds,  d^c.  We  can  conceive  of  yet  smaller  portions  of  duratioo, 
and  whether  we  have  given  to  them  artifieial  names  or  not,  we  aa 
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conceive  no  otherwise  of  duration,  than  continuance  of  being,  estimated 
as  to  degree,  by  this  artificial  admeasurement,  and  therefore  as  substan- 
tially answering  to  iL  It  is  not  denied  but  that  duration  is  something 
difllinct  from  these  its  artificial  measures ;  yet  of  this  every  man's  con. 
■cioiMniwB  will  assure  him,  that  we  can  form  no  idea  of  duration  except 
in  this  successive  manner.  But  we  are  told,  that  the  eternity  of  Grod  is 
a  fixed  eternal  now,  from  which  all  ideas  of  succession,  of  past  and  fii- 
ture^  are. to  be  excluded ;  and  we  are  called  upon  to  conceive  of  eternal 
dnration  without  reference  to  past  or  future,  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
idea  of  thsijlow  under  which  we  conceive  of  time.  The  proper  abttraei 
idea  of  duration  is,  however,  simple  continuance  of  beings  without  any 
reference  to  the  exact  degree  or  extent  of  it,  because  in  no  other  way 
can  it  be  equally  applicable  to  all  the  substances  of  which  it  is  the  attri* 
bote.  It  may  be  finite  or  infinite,  momentary  or  eternal,  but  that  de* 
pends  upon  the  substance  of  which  it  is  the  quality,  and  not  upon  its 
own  nature*  Our  own  observation  and  experience  teach  us  how  to 
airily  it  to  ourselves.  As  to  us,  duration  is  dependent  and  finite  ;  as 
to  God,  it  is  infinite ;  but  in  both  cases  the  originality  or  dependence, 
the  finity  or  infinity  of  it,  arises  not  out  of  the  nature  of  duration  itself, 
but  out  of  other  qualities  of  the  subjects  respectively. 

Doxation,  then,  as  applied  to  God,  is  no  more  than  an  extension  of  the 
idea  as  applied  to  ourselves;  and  to  exhort  us  to  conceive  of  it  as 
something  essentially  difierent,  is  to  require  us  to  conceive  what  is  in. 
conceivable.  It  is  to  demand  of  us  to  think  without  ideas.  Duration 
is  continuance  of  existence,  continuance  of  existence  is  capable  of  being 
kinger  or  shorter,  and  hence  necessarily  arises  the  idea  of  the  succcs. 
sion  of  the  minutest  points  of  duration  into  which  we  can  conceive  it 
divided.  Beyond  this  the  nund  cannot  go,  it  forms  the  idea  of  duration 
no  other  way ;  and  if  what  we  call  duration  be  any  thing  different  from 
tfiifl  in  God,  it  is  not  duration,  properly  so  called,  according  to  human 
ideaji ;  it  is  something  else,  for  which  there  is  no  name  among  men,  be- 
cause there  is  no  idea,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  reason  about  iL 
Ae  long  as  metaphysicians  use  the  term,  they  must  take  the  idea :  if 
they  spurn  the  idea,  they  have  no  right  to  the  term,  and  ought  at  once 
to  confess  that  they  can  go  no  farther.  Dr.  Cudworth  defines  infinity 
of  duration  to  be  nothing  else  but  perfection^  as  including  in  it  necessary 
existence  and  immutability.  This,  it  is  true,  is  as  much  a  definition  of 
the  moon,  as  of  infinity  of  duration ;  but  it  is  valuable,  as  it  shows 
that,  in  the  view  of  this  great  man,  though  an  advocate  of  the  nunc 
wianSf  the  standing  now  of  eternity,  we  must  abandon  the  term  duration, 
if  we  give  up  the  only  idea  under  which  it  can  be  cx)nccived. 

It  follows  from  this,  therefore,  that  either  we  must  apply  the  term 
duration  to  the  Divine  Being  in  the  same  sense  in  which  we  apply  it  to 
ereatures,  with  the  extension  of  the  ic'ea  to  a  duration  which  has  no 
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mighty  power  in  the  creation  out  of  nothing,  and  the  immediate 
ment  in  order  and  perfection,  of  the ''  heaoen  and  the  earth  ;"  by  wfaick 
is  meant  not  this  globe  only  with  its  atmosphere,  or  even  with  its  own 
celestial  system,  but  the  universe  itself;  for  ^  A^  made  the  sian  mtmk* 
We  are  thus  placed  at  once  in  the  presence  of  an  agent  of  unboanded 
power,  *'the  strict  and  correct  conclusion  being,  that  a  power  which 
could  create  such  a  world  as  this,  must  be  beyond  all  compansoDi 
greater  than  any  which  we  experience  in  ourselves,  than  any  which 
we  observe  in  other  visible  agents,  greater  also  than  any  which  we  en 
want  for  our  individual  protection  and  preservation,  in  the  Being  upoi 
whom  we  depend ;  a  power  likewise  to  which  we  are  not  authorized  by 
our  observation  or  knowledge  to  assign  any  limits  of  space  or  duFatkuL" 
(Paley.) 

That  the  sacred  writers  should  so  frequently  dwell  upon  the  omnqw> 
tence  of  God,  has  an  important  reason  which  arises  out  of  the  voy 
design  of  that  revelation  which  they  were  the  instruments  of  coammni- 
eating  to  mankuid.  Men  were  to  be  reminded  of  their  obligatioos  to 
obedience,  and  God  is  therefore  constantly  exhibited  as  the  Creator,  the 
Preserver,  and  Lord  of  all  things.  His  reverent  worship  and  fear  was 
to  be  enjoined  upon  them,  and  by  the  manifestation  of  his  works  the  nd 
was  withdrawn  from  his  glory  and  majesty.  Iddiatry  was  to  be  dieekod 
and  reproved,  and  the  true  God  was  thus  placed  in  contrast  widi  the 
limited  and  powerless  gods  of  the  heathen.  *'  Among  the  gods  of  (he 
nations,  is  there  no  god  like  unto  thee,  neither  are  there  any  works  like 
thy  works."  Finally,  he  was  to  be  exhibited  as  the  object  of  tnui  to 
creatures,  constantly  reminded  by  experience  of  their  own  infirmity  and 
dependence,  and  to  whom  it  was  essential  to  know,  that  his  power  wis 
absolute,  unlimited,  and  irresistible. 

In  the  revelation  which  was  thus  designed  to  awe  and  control  (he 
bad,  and  to  afford  strength  of  mind  and  consolation  to  the  good  under 
all  circumstances,  the  omnipotence  of  Grod  is  therefore  placed  in  a  great 
variety  of  impressive  views,  and  connected  with  the  most  strikiii^ 
illustrations. 

It  is  presented  by  the  fact  of  creation,  the  creation  of  beings  out  of 
nothing,  which  itself,  though  it  had  been  confined  to  a  single  object, 
however  minute,  exceeds  finite  comprehension,  and  overwhelms  the 
faculties.  This  with  God  required  no  effort — "  He  spake  and  it  was 
done,  he  commanded  and  it  stood  fast."  The  vastness  and  variety  of 
his  W3rks  enlarge  the  conception.  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
(vod,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handy  woric."  '*  He  spreadeCh 
out  the  heavens,  and  treadeth  upon  the  waves  of  the  sea ;  he  maketh 
Arcturus,  Orion,  and  Pleiades,  and  the  chambers  of  the  south  ;  he  doeth 
great  things,  past  finding  out,  yea,  and  wonders  without  number.  He 
slietcheth  out  the  north  over  the  empty  place,  and  hangeth  the  eailb 
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upoD  nothing.  He  lundeth  up  the  waters  in  the  thick  cl^ds,  and  the 
cdoud  is  not  rent  under  them;  he  hath  compassed  the  waters  with 
bounds  until  the  day  and  night  come  to  an  end."  The  ease  with  which 
he  sustains,  orders,  and  controls  the  most  powerful  and  unruly  of  the 
elements,  presents  his  omnipotence  under  an  aspect  of  inefly>le  dignity 
and  msLJesty.  "  By  him  all  things  consist."  He  brake  up  jR>r  the  sea 
**  a  decreed  place,  and  set  bars  and  doors,  and  said,  Hitherto  shah  thou 
come  and  no  fiuther,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  be  stayed."  <<  He 
looketh  to  the  end  of  the  earth,  and  seeth  under  the  whole  heaven,  to. 
make  the  weight  for  the  winds,  to  weigh  the  waters  by  roeasure,  to 
make  a  decree  for  the  rain,  and  a  way  for  the  lightning  of  the  thunder." 
**  Who  hath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  meted  out 
heaven  with  a  span,  comprehended  the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a  measure, 
and  weighed  the  mountains  in  scales,  and  the  winds  in  a  balance  V* 
The  descriptions  of  the  Divine  power  are  often  terrible.  **  The  pillars 
of  heaven  tremble,  and  are  astonished  at  his  reproof;  he  divideth  the 
sea  by  his  power."  **  He  removeth  the  mountains,  and  they  know  it 
not ;  he  overtumeth  them  in  his  anger,  he  shakcth  the  earth  out  of  her 
place,  and  the  pillars  thereof  tremble ;  he  commandcth  the  sun  and  it 
riseth  not,  and  sealeth  up  the  stars."  The  same  absolute  subjection  of 
creatures  to  his  dominion  is  seen  among  the  intelligent  inhabitants  of  the 
.  material  universe,  and  angels,  men  the  most  exalted,  and  evil  spirits, 
are  swayed  with  as  much  ease  as  the  least  resistless  elements.  '<  He 
maketh  his  angels  spirits,  and  his  ministers  a  flame  of  fire."  They  veil 
dieir  faces  before  his  throne,  and  acknowledge  themselves  his  servants. 
^  It  is  he  that  sitteth  upon  the  circle  of  the  earth,  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof  are  as  grasshoppers,"  <<as  the  dust  of  the  balance,  less  than 
nothing  and  vanity."  '*  He  bringeth  princes  to  nothing."  ^  He  setteth 
up  one  and  putteth  down  another,"  ^  for  the  kingdom  is  the  Lord's,  and 
be  ia  governor  among  the  nations."  ^  The  angels  that  sinned,  he  cast 
down  to  hell,  and  delivered  them  into  chains  of  darkness,  to  be  reserved 
unto  judgment,"  The  closing  scenes  of  this  world  complete  these 
transcendent  conceptions  of  the  majesty  and  power  of  God.  The  dead 
o{  all  ages  shall  rise  from  their  graves  at  his  voice ;  and  the  sea  shall 
give  up  the  dead  which  are  in  it.  Before  his  face  heaven  and  earth 
flee  away,  the  stars  fall  from  heaven,  and  the  powers  of  heaven  are 
shaken.  The  dead,  small  and  great,  stand  before  God,  and  are  divided 
as  a  shepherd  divideth  his  sheep  from  the  goats ;  the  wicked  go  away 
into  everlasting  punishment^  but  the  righteous  into  Ufe  eternal. 

Of  these  amazing  views  of  the  omnipotence  of  God,  spread  almost 
through  every  page  of  the  Scripture,  the  power  lies  in  their  truth.  They 
are  not  eastern  exaggerations,  mistaken  for  sublimity.  Every  thing  in 
nature  answers  to  them,  and  renews  from  age  to  age  the  energy  of  the 
impression  which  they  cannot  but  make  upon  the  reflecting  mind.     Tb/b 
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order  of  the  astral  revolutions  indicates  the  constant  presence  of  an  invi- 
sible  but  incomprehensible  power : — the  seas  hurl  the  weight  of  their 
billows  upon  the  risiiig  shores,  but  every  where  find  a  <'  bound  fixed  by 
a  perpetual  decree ;" — ^the  tides  reach  their  height ;  if  they  flowed  on 
tat  a  few  hours,  the  earth  would  change  places  with  the  bed  of  the  tea; 
'  Imt  under  an  invisible  control  they  become  refluent.     **  He  toucheth  the 
mountains  and  they  smoke,"  is  not  mere  imagery.     Every  volcano  is  a 
testimony  of  that  truth  to  nature  which  we  find  in  the  Scriptures ;  and 
earthquakes  teach,  that  before  him,  "  the  pillars  of  the  worl4  tremble.** 
Men  collected  into  armies,  and  populous  nations,  give  us  vast  ideas  of 
human  power :  but  let  an  army  be  placed  amidst  the  sand  storms  and 
burning  winds  of  the  desert,  as,  in  the  east,  has  frequently  happened  * 
or  before  *<  his  frost,^  as  in  our  own  day,  in  Russia,  where  one  of  the 
mightiest  armaments  was  seen  retreating  before,  or  perisliing  under  sn 
unexpected  visitation  of  snow  and  storm;  or  let  the  utterly  helples 
state  of  a  populous  country  which  has  been  visited  by  famine,  or  by  a 
resistless  pestilential  disease,  be  reflected  upon,  and  it  is  no  fignn 
of  speech  to  say,  that  ^  all  nations  are  before  him  less  than  nolhiM§ 
and  vanity,*^ 

Nor  in  reviewing  this  doctrine  of  Scripture,  ought  the  fine  practial 
uses  made  of  the  omnipotence  of  God,  by  the  sacred  writers,  to  be 
overlooked.  In  them  there  is  nothing  said  for  tlie  display  of  knowledge, 
as,  too  oflen,  in  heathen  writers  ;  no  speculation  without  a  moral  sub- 
servient to  it,  and  that  by  evident  design.  To  excite  and  keep  alive  in 
man  the  fear  and  worship  of  God,  and  to  bring  him  to  a  fclicitoas  con6- 
dence  in  that  almighty  power  which  pervades  and  controls  all  thingSi 
we  have  observed,  are  the  reasons  for  those  ample  displays  of  the  oiiiii- 
potencc  of  God,  which  roll  through  the  sacred  volume  with  a  sublimity 
that  inspiration  only  could  supply.  <<  Declare  his  glory  among  the 
heathen,  liis  mar\'ellous  works  among  all  nations  ;  for  great  is  the  Lord 
and  greatly  to  be  praised.  Glory  and  honour  are  in  his  presence,  and 
strength  and  gladness  in  his  place.  Give  unto  the  Lord,  ye  kindiedi 
of  the  people,  give  unto  the  Lord  glory  and  strength  ;  give  unto  the 
Lord  the  glory  due  unto  his  name.  The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  sal- 
vation ;  whom  shall  I  fear  ?  The  Lord  is  the  strength  of  my  life ;  of 
whom  shall  I  be  afraid  ?  If  God  be  for  us,  who  then  can  be  against  wt 
Our  help  standeth  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  who  made  heaven  and 
earth.  What  time  I  am  afraid,  I  will  trust  in  thee."  Thus,  as  one 
observes,  "  our  natural  fears,  of  which  we  must  have  many,  remit  us  to 
God,  and  remind  us,  since  we  know  what  God  is,  to  lay  hold  on  his 
almighty  power." 

Ample  however  as  are  the  views  afforded  us  in  Scripture  of  the 
power  of  €rod,  we  are  not  to  consider  the  subject  as  bounded  by  them. 
As  when  the  Scriptures  declare  the  eternity  of  God,  they  diodare  it  so 
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as  to  unveil  to  us  something  of  that  fearful  peculiarity  of  the  Divine 
nature,  that  he  is  the  fountain  of  being  to  himself,  and  that  he  is  eternal, 
because  he  is  the  *<  I  am  ;"  so  we  are  taught  not  to  measure  his  omnipo- 
tence by  the  actual  displays  of  it  which  have  been  made.  They  are  the 
manifegtatiom  of  the  principle,  but  not  the  measure  of  its  capacity;  .• 
and  should  we  resort  to  the  discoveries  of  modem  philosophy,  which,  by 
the  help  of  instruments,  has  so  greatly  enlarged  the  known  boundaries 
of  the  visible  universe,  and  add  to  the  stars,  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
new  exhibitions  of  the  Divine  power  in  those  nebulous  appearances  of 
the  heavens  which  are  resolvable  into  myriads  of  distinct  celestial  lumi- 
naries, whoso  immense  distances  commingle  their  light  before  it  reaches 
our  eyes ;  we  thus  almost  infinitely  expand  the  circle  of  created  exist- 
ence, and  enter  upon  a  formerly  unknown  and  overwhelming  range  of 
Divine  operation ;  but  we  arc  still  reminded,  tliat  his  power  is  truly 
almighty  and  measureless — '<  Lo,  all  these  are  parts  of  his  ways,  but 
how  little  a  portion  is  known  of  him,  and  the  thunder  of  his  power  who 
c^an  understand  V*  It  is  a  mighty  conception  to  think  of  a  power  from 
which  all  other  power  is  derived,  and  to  which  it  is  subordinate ;  which 
nothing  can  oppose;  which  can  beat  doi/vn  and  annihilate  all  other 
powers  whatever ;  a  power  which  operates  in  the  most  perfect  manner ; 
at  once,  in  an  instant,  with  the  utmost  ease :  but  the  Scriptures  lead  us 
to  the  contemplation  of  greater  depths,  and  those  unfathomable.  The 
omnipotence  of  God  is  inconceivable  and  boundless.  It  arises  from  the 
infinite  perfection  of  God,  that  his  power  can  never  be  actually  exhausted ; 
and  in  every  imaginable  instant  in  eternity,  that  inexhaustible  power  of 
God  can,  if  it  please  him,  be  adding  either  more  creatures  to  those 
in  existence,  or  greater  perfection  to  them  ;  since  "  it  belongs  to  self- 
existent  being,  to  be  always  full  and  communicative,  and  to  the  com- 
municated, contingent  being,  to  be  ever  empty  and  craving."  (HoweA 

One  limitation  only  we  can  conceive,  which  however  detracts  nothing 
from  this  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature. 

**  Whert  things  in  themselves  imply  a  contradiction,  as  that  a  body 
may  bo  extended  and  not  extended,  in  a  place  and  not  in  a  place,  at 
the  same  time ;  such  things,  I  say,  cannot  be  done  by  God,  because 
contradictions  are  impossible  in  their  own  nature :  nor  is  it  any  deroga- 
tion from  the  Divine  power  to  say,  they  cannot  be  done ;  for  as  the 
object  of  the  understandmg,  of  the  eye,  and  the  ear,  is  that  which  is 
intelligible,  visible,  and  audible ;  so  the  object  of  power  must  be  that 
which  is  possible  ;  and  as  it  is  no  prejudice  to  the  most  perfect  under- 
standing, or  sight,  or  hearing,  that  it  does  not  understand  what  is  not 
intelligible,  or  see  what  is  not  visible,  or  hear  what  is  not  audible ;  so 
neither  is  it  any  diminution  to  the  most  perfect  power,  that  it  does  not 
do  what  is  not  possible.  {Bishop  Wilkins,)  In  like  manner,  God  cannot 
do  any  thing  that  is  repugnant  to  his  otber  perfections :  he  cannot  lii 
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nor  deceive,  nor  deay  himself;  for  this  would  be  injurious  to  his  tiutli. 
He  cannot  love  sin,  nor  punish  innocence ;  for  this  would  destroy  his 
holiness  and  goodness :  and  therefore  to  ascribe  a  power  to  him  thai  ii 
inconsistent  with  the  rectitude  of  his  nature,  is  not  to  magnify,  bat 
debase  him ;  for  all  unrighteousness  is  weakness,  a  defection  finom  li^ 
reason,  a  deviation  from  the  perfect  rule  of  action,  and  arises  from  a 
defect  of  goodness  and  power.  In  a  word,  since  all  the  attributes  of 
God  are  essentially  the  same,  a  power  in  him  which  tends  to  destroy 
any  other  attribute  of  the  Divine  nature,  must  be  a  power  destructive  of 
itself.  Well  therefore  may  we  conclude  him  absolutely  omnipoteat, 
who,  by  being  able  to  effect  all  things  consistent  with  his  perfectioai^ 
showeth  infiivte  ability,  and  by  not  being  able  to  do  any  thing  lepog" 
nant  to  the  same  perfections,  demonstrates  himself  subject  to  do  inir- 
mity."  {Pearson  an  the  Creed.) 

Nothing  certainly  in  the  finest  writings  of  antiquity,  were  aD  thai 
best  thoughts  collected  as  to  the  majesty  and  power  of  God,  can  hm 
any  comparison  to  the  views  thus  presented  to  us  by  Divine  revehtioB. 
Were  we  to  forget  for  a  moment,  what  is  the  fact,  that  their  noUeit 
notions  stand  connected  with  fancies  and  vain  speculations  which  depiifB 
them  of  their  force,  their  thought  never  rises  so  high,  the  current  of  it 
is  broken,  the  round  of  lofly  conception  is  not  completed  ;  and,  uncoiw 
nected  as  their  views  of  Divine  power  were  with  the  eternal  destiny  of 
man,  and  the  very  rcajson  of  creation,  we  never  hear  in  them,  as  in  tbe 
Scriptures,  *<  the  THin«n>EB  of  his  power."  One  of  the  best  speckneni 
of  heathen  devotion  is  given  below  in  the  hymn  of  Cleanthes  the  Stoic; 
and,  though  noble  and  just,  it  sinks  infinitely  in  the  comparison. 

''Hail,  O  Jupiter,  most  glorious  of  the  immortals,  invoked  under 
many  names,  always  most  powerful,  the  first  ruler  of  nalure,  whose  Itv 
governs  all  thmgs, — ^hail !  for  to  address  thee  is  permitted  to  all  mor- 
tals.— ^For  our  race  we  have  from  thee ;  we  mortals  who  creep  upon 
the  ground,  receiving  only  the  echo  of  thy  voice.     I  therefore,  I  will 
celebrate  thee,  and  will  always  sing  thy  power.   All  this  universe  roUiog 
round  the  earth,  obeys  thee  wherever  thou  guidest,  and  willingly  ii 
governed  by  thee.     So  vehement,  so  fiery,  so  immortal  is  the  thunder 
which  thou  boldest  subservient  in  thy  unshaken  hands ;  for,  by  the  stroki 
of  this,  all  nature  was  rooted ;  by  this,  thou  directest  the  common  re^ 
son  which  pervades  all  things,  mixed  with  the  greater  and  lesser  lumi* 
naries ;  so  great  a  king  art  thou,  supreme  through  all ;  nor  does  any 
work  take  place  without  thee  on  the  earth,  nor  in  the  ethereal  dcy,  nor 
in  the  sea,  except  what  the  bad  perform  in  their  own  folly.     But  do 
thou,  O  Jupiter,  giver  of  all  blessings,  dwelUng  in  the  clouds,  ruler  of 
the  thunder,  defend  mortals  from  dismal  misfortune ;  which  dispd,  0 
Father,  from  the  soul,  and  grant  it  to  attain  that  judgment,  trusting  to 
which  thou  govemest  all  things  with  justice ;  that,  being  boDoured,  we 
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y  repay  thee  with  honour,  nnging  ooQtinuaUy  thy  works,  as  beoomea 
a  mortal ;  since  there  is  no  greater  meed  to  men  or  gods,  than  alwa3ri 
to  celebrate  justly  the  universal  law." 

The  OiCNiFRESEncx  or  Ubiquity  of  God,  is  another  doctrine  of  Scrip- 
ture ;  and  it  is  corroborated  by  facts  obvious  to  all  reflecting  bemgv, 
though  to  us,  and  perhaps  to  all  finite  minds,  the  mode  is  incomprehensi. 
Ue.  Tlie  statement  of  this  doctrine  in  the  inspired  records,  like  that 
of  all  the  other  attributes  of  God,  is  made  in  their  own  peculiar  tone 
and  emphasis  of  majesty  ai\fl  suUimity.  ^  Whither  shall  I  go  from  thy 
Spirit,  or  wliither  shall  I  flee  fix)m  thy  presence  7  If  I  ascend  up  to 
heaven,  thou  art  there ;  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold  thou  art 
there ;  if  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning  and  dwell  in  the  uttermost 
parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  ^ae,  and  thy  right  hand 
ahall  hold  me. — Can  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places  that  I  shall  not 
see  him  ?  Do  not  I  fill  heaven  and  earth,  saith  the  Lord  ?  Am  I  a 
God  at  hand,  saith  the  Lord,  and  not  a  God  afar  off? — ^Thus  saith  the 
Lord,  behold  heaven  is  my  throne,  and  the  earth  is  my  footstool. — ^Be- 
hold,  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  thee. — ^Though 
he  dig  into  hell,  thence  shall  my  hand  take  him ;  though  he  dimb  up 
into  heavoi,  thence  will  I  bring  him  down ;  and  though  he  hide  himself 
in  the  top  of  Carmel^  I  wiU  search  and  take  him  out  from  thence. — ^In 
him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being. — He  fiUeth  all  things." 

Some  striking  passages  on  the  ubiquity  of  the  Divine  presence  may 
be  found  in  the  writings  of  scane  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  arising  out 
of  this  notion,  that  God  was  the  soul  of  the  world ;  but  their  very  con- 
nection with  this  speculation,  notwithstanding  the  impoang  phrase  occa- 
akmally  adopted,  strikingly  marks  the  difference  between  their  most 
exalted  views,  and  those  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  on  this  subject.  **  To 
a  large  proportion  of  those  who  hold  a  distinguished  rank  among  the 
ancient  Theisiieal  philosophers,  the  idea  of  the  persotudUy  of  the  Deity 
was  in  a  great  measure  unknown.  The  Deity  by  them  was  considered, 
not  so  much  an  intelligent  being  as  an  (mimaUng  power,  diffiiaed  trough- 
out  the  world,  and  was  introduced  into  their  speculative  system  to  ac- 
count for  the  motion  of  that  passive  mass  of  matter,  which  was  supposed 
coeval,  and  indeed  coexistent  with  himself."  {Sumner^s  Records  of  the 
Creatum.)  These  defective  notions  are  confessed  by  Gibbon,  a  writer 
not  disposed  to  undervalue  their  attainments. 

*'  The  philosophers  of  Greece  deduced  their  morals  from  the  nature 
of  man,  rather  than  firom  that  of  Grod.  They  meditated,  however, 
on  the  Divine  nature,  as  a  very  curious  and  important  speculation ;  and 
in  the  profound  inquiry,  they  displayed  the  strength  and  weakness  of 
the  human  understanding.  Of  the  four  most  considerable  sects,  the 
Stoics  and  the  Platonicians  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  jarring  interests 
of  reason  and  piety.    They  have  lefi  us  the  most  suUime  proofa  of  tkp 
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existence  and  perfections  of  the  First  Cause ;  but  iui  it  was  impoaabk 
for  them  to  conceive  the  creation  of  matter,  the  wnkmaii,  in  the  Bum 
philosophy,  was  not  sufficiently  distinguished  from  the  work ;  while  m 
the  contrary,  the  spiritual  God  of  Plato  and  his  disciples  resembled  moit 
an  idea  than  a  substance."  {Decline  and  Fall^  4^.) 

Similar  errors  have  been  revived  in  the  infidel  philosophy  of  modem 
time,  from  Spinoza  down  to  the  latter  offspring  of  the  German  and 
French  schools.     The  same  remark  appUes  also  to  the  oriental  philo* 
sophy,  which,  as  before  remarked,  presents  at  this  day  a  perfect  view 
of  the  boasted  wisdom  of  ancient  Greece,  which  was  ^'brought  to  nm^ 
by  « tlie  foolishness"  of  apostolic  preaching.     But  in  tlic  Scriptures  thevB 
is  nothing  confused  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  ubiquity,      (jod  ii 
every  where,  but  he  is  not  every  thing.     All  things  have  their  beiof  it 
him,  but  he  is  distinct  from  all  things ;  he  fills  the  universe,  but  ii 
not  mingled  with  it.     He  is  the  intelligence  which  guides,  and  the  poinr 
which  sustains,  but  his  personality  is  preserved,  and  he  is  independeil 
of  the  works  of  his  hands,  however  vast  and  noble.     So  far  is  liis  pie- 
sence  from  being  bounded  by  the  universe  itself,  that,  as  in  the  paaaige 
above  quoted  from  the  Psalms,  we  are  taught  that  were  it  possible  for  oi 
to  wing  our  way  into  the  immeasurable  depths  and  breadths  of  space,  Goi 
would  there  surround  us,  in  as  absolute  a  sense  as  that  in  which  he  ii  * 
said  to  be  about  our  bed  and  our  path  in  that  part  of  the  world  where  hii 
will  has  placed  us. 

On  tlus  as  on  all  similar  subjects,  the  Scriptures  use  terms  which  ire 
taken  in  their  conunon  sense  acceptation  among  mankind  ;  and  though 
the  vanity  of  the  human  mind  disposes  many  to  seek  a  philosophy  in 
the  doctrine  thus  announced  deeper  than  that  which  its  popular  termi 
convey,  we  are  bound  to  conclude,  if  we  would  pay  but  a  comnran  re- 
spect  to  an  admitted  revelation,  that  where  no  manifest  figure  of  speech 
occurs,  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  lies  in  the  tenor  of  the  terms  by  which 
it  is  expressed.  Otherwise  there  would  be  no  revelation,  I  do  not  styj 
of  the  modus,  for  that  is  confessedly  incomprehensible ;  but  of  the  fad. 
In  the  case  before  us,  the  terms  presence,  and  jiiace,  are  used  according 
to  common  notions,  and  must  be  so  taken,  if  the  Scriptures  are  intelligi- 
ble. Metaphysical  rcnnements  are  not  Scriptural  doctrines,  when  tliey 
give  to  the  terms  chosen  by  (he  Holy  Spirit  an  acceptation  out  of  their 
general  and  proper  use,  and  make  them  the  signs  of  a  perfectly  distinet 
class  of  ideas ;  if  indeed  all  distinctness  of  idea  is  not  lost  in  the  nttempL 
It  is  therefore  in  the  popularj  and  just  because  Scriptural,  manner,  that 
we  are  to  conceive  of  the  omnipresence  of  God. 

**  If  we  reflect  upon  ourselves  we  may  observe  that  we  fill  but  a  smaB 
space,  and  that  our  knowledge  or  power  reaches  but  a  little  way.  We 
can  act  at  one  time  in  one  place  only,  and  the  sphere  of  our  influence 
is  narrow  at  largest.     Would  we  be  witnesses  to  what  is  done  at  any 
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dntance  from  ua,  or  exert  there  our  active  powers,  we  must  remove 
ourselves  thither.  For  this  reasoa  we  are  necessarily  ignorant  of  a 
thousand  things  which  pass  around  or,  incapable  of  attending  and 
managing  any  great  variety  of  affairs,  or  performing  at  the  same  tinoe 
aoy  number  of  actions,  for  our  own  good,  or  for  the  benefit  of  others. 

*^  Although  we  feel  this  to  be  the  present  condition  of  our  being,  and 
the  limited  state  of  our  intelligent  and  active  powers,  yet  we  can  easily 
conceive,  there  may  exist  beings  more  perfect,  and  whose  presence  may 
extend  far  and  wide.  Any  one  of  whom  present  in,  what  to  us  are, 
various  places^  at  the  same  time,  may  know  at  once  what  is  done  in  all 
Ifaesey  and  act  in  all  of  them ;  and  thus  be  able  to  regard  and  direct  a 
variety  of  affairs  at  the  same  instant.  And  who  farther  being  qualified, 
by  the^rity  and  activity  of  their  nature,  to  pass  from  one  place  to  an- 
other with  great  ease  and  swiflness,  may  thus  fill  a  large  sphere  of 
-actioOy  direct  a  great  variety  of  affairs,  confer  a  great  number  of  bene- 
fits, and  observe  a  multitude  of  actions  at  the  same  time,  or  in  so  swift 
a  succession,  as  to  us  would  appear  but  one  instant.  Thus  perfect  we 
may  easily  beUeve  the  angels  of  God. 

^  We  can  farther  conceive  this  extent  of  presence,  and  of  ability  for 
knowledge  and  action,  to  admit  of  degrees  of  ascending  perfection  ap. 
proaching  to  infinite.  And  when  we  have  thus  raised  our  thoughts  to 
the  idea  of  a  being,  who  is  not  only  present  throughout  a  large  empire, 
but  throughout  our  world  ;  and  not  only  in  every  part  of  our  world,  but 
in  every  part  of  all  the  numberless  suns  and  worlds  which  roll  in  the 
starry  heavens — ^who  is  not  only  able  to  enliven  and  actuate  the  plants, 
ammals,  and  men  who  live  upon  this  globe,  but  countless  varieties  of 
creatures  every  where  in  an  immense  universe — ^yea,  whose  presence  is 
not  confined  to  the  universe,  immeasurable  as  that  is  by  any  finite  mind, 
but  who  is  present  every  where  in  infinite  space ;  and  who  is  therefore 
able  to  create  still  new  worlds  and  fill  them  with  proper  inhabitants, 
attend,  supply,  and  govern  them  all — when  we  have  thus  gradually  raised 
and  enlarged  our  conceptions,  we  have  the  best  idea  we  can  form,  of 
the  universal  presence  of  the  great  Jehovah,  who  filleth  heaven  and 
earth.  There  is  no  part  of  the  universe,  no  portion  of  space  uninhabit- 
ed by  God,  none  wherein  this  Being  of  perfect  power,  wisdom,  and  be- 
nevolence is  not  essentially  present.  Could  we  with  the  swiftness  of  a 
mmbeam  dart  ourselves  beyond  the  limits  of  the  creation,  and  for  ages 
continue  our  progress  in  infinite  space,  we  should  still  be  surrounded 
with  the  Divine  presence  ;  nor  ever  Ix*  able  to  reach  that  space  where 
God  is  not. 

"  His  presence  also  penetrates  every  part  of  our  world ;  the  most 
solid  parts  of  the  earth  cannot  exclude  it ;  for  it  pierces  as  easily  the 
centre  of  the  globe,  as  the  empty  air.  All  creatures  live  and  move, 
.and  have  their  being  in  him.     And  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  human 
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heart  car.  no  more  exclude  his  preseace,  or  conceal  a  though  fipomlkbf 
knowledge,  than  the  deepest  caverns  of  the  earth."  {Amory^M  Sermam^ 

The  illustrations  and  confirmatory  proofe  of  this  doctrine  wfaidit^Vit.' 
material  world  furnishes,  are  numerous  and  striking. 

''  It  is  a  most  evident  and  acknowledged  truth  that  a  heing  cflDBoC  Ml 
where  it  is  not ;  if  therefore  actions  and  efiects,  which  manitit  the 
highest  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  in  the  author  of  them,  ar 
nually  produced  every  where,  the  author  of  these  actioni,  or  Grod, 
be  continually  present  with  us,  and  wherever  he  thus  acts.  Hie  mallflr  [ 
which  composes  tlie  world  is  evidently  lifeless  and  thoughtless ;  it  naaiC 
therefore  be  incapable  of  moving  itself,  or  designing  or  producmg  laj  ^ 
effects  which  require  wisdom  or  power.  The  matter  of  our  moM^m\ 
the  small  parts  which  constitute  Uie  air,  the  earthf  and  the  wmt8i%# 
yet  continually  moved,  ix)  as  to  produce  effects  of  this  kind ;  such 
the  innumerable  herbs,  and  trees,  and  fruits  which  adorn  the  eaith» 
support  the  countless  millions  of  creatures  who  inhabit  it.^  lliefe 
dierefore  be  constantly  present,  all  over  the  earth,  a  most  wise»  vi^tj% 
and  good  being,  the  author  and  director  of  these  motions. 

'<  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  see  him  with  our  bodily  eyes,  because  bs  iil 
pure  Spirit ;  yet  this  is  not  any  proof  that  he  is  not  present.     A  jai» 
dous  discourse,  a  series  of  kind  actions,  convince  us  of  the  preseneeof 
a  friend,  a  person  of  prudence  and  benevolence.     We  cannot  see  the 
present  mind,  the  seat  and  principle  of  these  qualities ;  yet  the  coiMlUt 
regular  motion  of  the  tongue,  the  hand,  and  the  whole  body,  (which  ui 
the  instruments  of  our  souls,  as  the  material  universe  and  all  the  varioni 
bodies  in  it  are  the  instruments  of  the  Deity,)  will  not  suffer  us  to  doukti 
that  there  is  an  intelligent  and  benevolent  principle  within  the  bodjf 
which  produces  all  these  skilful  motions  and  kind  actions.     The  suBi 
the  air,  the  earth,  and  the  waters,  are  no  more  able  to  move  themselftf, 
and  produce  all  that  beautiful  and  useful  variety  of  plants,  and  fhnlii 
and  trees,  with  which  our  earth  is  covered,  than  the  body  of  a  mtf^ 
when  the  soul  hath  lefl  it,  is  able  to  move  itself^  form  an  instnuneillf 
plough  a  field,  or  build  a  house.     If  the  laying  out  judiciously  and  w«D 
cultivating  a  small  estate,  sowing  it  with  proper  grain  at  the  best  time 
of  the  year,  watering  it  in  due  season  and  quantities,  and  gathering  is 
the  fruits  when  ripe,  and  laying  them  up  in  the  best  manner — if  sU 
these  effects  prove  the  estate  to  have  a  manager,  and  the  manager  pes* 
sessed  of  skill  and  strength — certainly  the  enlightening  and  warming 
the  whole  earth  by  the  sun,  and  so  directing  its  motion  and  the  motion 
of  the  earth  as  to  produce  in  a  constant  useful  succession  day  and  night, 
summer  and  winter,  seed  time  and  harvest;  the  watering  the  earth 
continually  by  the  clouds,  and  thus  bringing  forth  immense  quantitiet 
of  herbage,  grain,  and  fruits— certainly  all  these  effects  continually  pio- 
Aioed,  must  prove  that  a  being  of  the  greatest  power,  wisdom^  and 
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lp»ynlnnce,  is  conimually  present  throughout  our  world,  which  he  thus 
^J^-mffattBj  movei^  aeluates,  uid  makes  fruitful. 

Wr   '^^^  &^  which  warms  us,  knows  nothing  of  its  serviceableness  to 

""^  (Nurposey  nor  of  the  wise  laws  according  to  which  its  particles  are 

to  produce  this  effect   And  that  it  is  placed  in  such  a  part  of  the 

Iwe,  where  it  may  be  greatly  beneficial^  and  no  way  hurtful,  is 

without  hesitation  to  the  contrivance  and  labour  of  a  person 

knew  its  proper  place  and  uses.     And  if  we  came  daily  into  a 

ht .  hoofle  wherein  we  saw  this  was  regularly  done,  though  we  never  saw 

an  inhabitant  therein,  we  could  not  doubt  that  the  house  was  occupied 

^i>y  a  rational  inhabitant.     That  huge  globe  of  fire  in  the  heavens, 

LAyhich  we  call  the  sun,  and  on  the  light  and  influences  of  which  the 

If^wlility  of  our  woildy  and  the  life  and  pleasure  of  all  animals  depend, 

K|t  i||liwv  nodii^  of  its  serviceableness  to  these  purposes,  nor  of  the  wise 

according  to  which  its  beams  arc  dispensed ;  nor  what  place  or 

were  requisite  for  these  beneficial  purposes.     Yet  its  beams 

darted  constantly  in  infinite  numbers,  every  one  according  to  thoM 

wetLcfaosen  laws,  and  its  proper  place  and  motion  are  maintained. 

M^  not  then  its  place  be  appointed,  its  motion  regulated,  and  beams 

'  JpotCed,  by  almighty  wisdom  and  goodness;   which  prevent  the  sun's 

r  ever  wandering  in  the  boundless  spaces  of  the  heavens,  so  as  to  leave 

OS  in  disconsolate  cold  and  darkness ;  or  coming  so  near,  or  emitting 

^    hil^niys  in  such  a  manner  as  to  bum  us  up  ?    Must  not  the  great  Being 

^  w&o  enlightens  and  warms  ua  by  the  sun,  his  instrument,  who  raises  and 

flends  down  the  vapours,  bringa  forth  and  ripens  the  grain  and  fruits,  and 

who  is  liius  ever  acting  around  us  for  our  benefit,  be  always  present  in 

Che  sun,  throughout  the  air,  and  all  over  the  earth,  which  he  thus  moves 

and  actuates? 

**  T^is  earth  b  in  itself  a  dead  motionless  mass,  and  void  of  all  coun- 
sel ;  yet  proper  parts  of  it  are  continually  raised  through  the  small 
pipes  which  compose  the  bodies  of  plants  and  trees,  and  are  made  to 
contribute  to  their  growth,  to  open  and  shine  in  blossoms  and  leaves, 
and  to  swell  and  harden  into  fruit.  Could  blind  thoughtless  particles 
thus  continually  keep  on  their  way,  through  numberless  windings,  with- 
out once  blundering,  if  they  were  not  guided  by  an  unerring  hand  ? 
Can  the  most  perfect  human  skill  from  earth  and  water  form  one  grain, 
much  more  a  variety  of  beautiful  and  relishing  fruits  ?  Must  not  t^ 
directing  mind,  who  does  all  this  constantly,  be  most  wise,  mighty,  and 
benevolent  ?  Must  not  the  Being  who  thus  continually  exerts  his  skill 
and  energy  around  us,  for  our  benefit,  be  confessed  to  be  always  present, 
and  concerned  tor  our  welfare  ? 

**  Can  these  effects  be  ascribed  to  any  thing  below  an  all-wise  and 
abni^ty  Cause  ?   And  must  not  this  cause  be  present,  wherever  he  acts  1 
Were  God  to  speak  to  us  every  month  from  heaven,  and  with  a  voice 
VOL.L  M 
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loud  as  thunder  declare,  that  he  observesy  provides  for,  and  goyerm  «, 
this  would  not  be  a  proof  in  tlie  judgment  of  sound  reason  by  manj 
degrees  so  valid.  Since  much  less  wisdom  and  power  are  required  to 
form  such  sounds  in  the  air,  than  to  produce  these  effects ;  and  to  give 
not  merely  verbal  declarations,  but  substantial  evidences  of  his  presence 
and  care  over  us."  (Amory^s  Sermons,) 

'<In  every  part  and  place  of  the  universe,  with  which  we  are 
'  acquainted,  we  perceive  the  exertion  of  a  power,  which  we  beliefe 
mediately  or  immediately,  to  proceed  from  the  Deity.  For  instance: 
In  what  part  or  point  of  space,  that  has  ever  been  explored,  do  we  not 
discover  attraction?  In  what  regions  do  we  not  find  light?  In  ifh»t 
accessible  portion  of  our  globe  do  we  not  meet  witli  gravity,  magnetiflm, 
electricity ;  together  with  the  properties  also  and  powers  of  orgamaed 
substances,  of  vegetable  or  of  animated  nature  ?  Nay,  farther,  we  mij 
ask.  What  kingdom  is  there  of  nature,  what  comer  of  space,  in  which 
there  is  any  thing  that  can  be  examined  by  us,  where  we  do  not  fil 
upon  contrivance  and  design?  The  only  reflection  perhaps  which 
arises  in  our  minds  from  this  view  of  the  world  around  us  is,  that  the 
laws  of  nature  every  where  prevail ;  that  they  are  uniform  and  uni- 
versal. But  what  do  we  mean  by  the  laws  of  nature,  or  by  any  lawt 
£fiects  are  produced  by  power,  not  by  laws.  A  law  cannot  execute 
itself.     A  law  refers  us  to  an  agent."  (Paley.) 

The  usual  argument  d  priori^  on  this  attribute  of  the  Diyine  nature, 
has  been  stated  as  follows :  but  amidst  so  much  demonstration  of  a  much 
higher  kind,  it  cannot  be  of  much  value. 

'<The  First  Cause,  the  supreme  all-perfect  mind,  as  he  could  not 
derive  his  being  from  any  other  cause,  must  be  independent  of  all  other, 
and  therefore  unlimited.  He  exists  by  an  absolute  necessity  of  nature ; 
and  as  all  the  parts  of  infinite  space  are  exactly  uniform  and  alike,  for 
the  same  reason  that  he  exists  in  any  one  part,  he  must  exist  in  all.  No 
reason  can  be  assigned  for  excluding  him  from  one  part,  which  would 
not  exclude  him  from  all.  But  that  he  is  present  in  some  parts  of  space, 
the  evident  effects  of  his  wisdom,  power,  and  benevolence  continually 
produced,  demonstrate,  beyond  all  rational  doubt.  Ho  must  therefore 
be  alike  present  every  where ;  and  fill  infinite  space  with  his  infinite 
being."  (Amory.) 

Among  metaphysicians,  it  has  been  matter  of  dispute,  whether  God  is 
present  every  where  by  an  infinite  extension  of  his  essence.  Hiis  is 
the  opinion  of  Newton,  Dr.  S.  Clarke,  and  their  followers ;  others  have 
objected  to  this  notion,  that  it  might  then  be  said,  God  is  neither  in  heaven 
or  in  earth,  but  only  a  part  of  God  in  each.  ITie  former  opinion,  how. 
ever,  appears  most  in  harmony  with  the  Scriptures ;  though  the  term 
extension,  through  the  inadequacy  of  language,  conveys  too  material  an 
idea.   The  objection  just  stated  is  wholly  grounded  on  notions  taken  fron 
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material  ol-jects,  and  is  therefore  of  little  weight,  because  it  is  not  appli. 
cable  to  aa  iminalerial  substance.  It  is  best  to  confess  with  one  who  had 
thought  deeply  on  the  subject,  *'  there  is  an  incomprehensibleness  in  the 
manner  of  every  thing  about  which  no  controversy  can  or  ought  to  be 
«soiicenied."  (8)  That  we  cannot  comprehend  how  God  is  fully,  and 
oanpletely,  and  undividedly  present  every  where,  need  not  surprise  ua, 
when  we  reflect  that  the  manner  in  which  our  own  minds  are  preseoft 
with  our  bodies  is  as  incomprehensible,  as  the  manner  in  which  the 
supreme  mind  is  present  with  every  thing  in  the  universe. 


-  ^    i 


CHAPTER  IV. 
Attributes  of  God. — Omniscience, 

Trb  omniscience  of  God  is  constantly  connected  in  Scripture  with 
his  omnipresence,  and  forms  a  part  of  almost  every  description  of  that 
attribute ;  for  as  God  is  a  spirit,  and  therefore  intelligent,  if  he  is  every 
where,  if  nothing  can  exclude  him,  not  even  the  most  sohd  bodies,  nor 
*he  minds  of  intelligent  beings,  then  arc  all  things  <<  naked  and  opened  to 
•he  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do."  <*  Where  he  acts,  he  is, 
ind  where  he  is,  he  perceives."  **  He  understands  and  considers  things 
absolutely,  and  as  they  are  in  their  own  natures,  powers,  properties,  differ- 
(enoes,  together  with  all  the  circumstances  belonging  to  them."  {BisTwp 
WxixiNs's  Principles,)  **  Known  unto  him  are  all  his  works  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world,"  rather  aie  'aiuvo^  from  all  eternity — known, 
befiire  they  were  made,  in  their  possible^  and  known,  now  they  are 
made,  in  their  €Ktual  existence.  '<  Lord,  thou  hast  searched  me  and 
known  me;  thou  knowest  my  down-sitting  and  mine  up-rising;  thou 
understandest  my  thought  afar  off.  Thou  compassest  my  path  and  my 
lying  down,  and  art  acquainted  with  all  my  ways.  For  there  is  not  a 
word  in  my  tongue,  but  lo,  O  Lord,  thou  knowest  it  altogether. — The 
darkness  hideth  not  from  thee ;  but  the  night  shineth  as  the  day. — ^The 
ways  of  man  are  before  the  eyes  of  the  Lord,  and  he  pondereth  all  his 
goings ;  he  searcheth  their  hearts,  and  understandeth  every  imagination 
of  their  thoughts."  Nor  is  this  perfect  knowledge  to  be  confined  to 
men,  or  angels ;  it  reaches  into  the  state  of  the  dead,  and  penetrates  the 
regions  of  the  damned.  '<  Hell,  hades,  is  naked  before  him ;  ^d  destruc- 
tion (the  seals  of  destruction)  hath  no  covering."  No  limits  at  all  are 
to  be  set  to  this  perfection.  ^  Great  is  the  Lord,  his  understanding  is 
nmanTE." 

In  Psalm  xciv,  the  knowledge  of  God  is  argued  from  the  communica- 

(8)  Jackson's  Existence  and  Unity,  &c. — ^Vide  also  Watts*s  Philosophical  Br 
WLjWt  and  Law's  Inqoiiy  into  the  Ideas  of  Space,  dtc. 
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tion  of  it  to  men.  *<  Understand,  ye  brutish  among  the  peof^ ;  and,  ye 
fools,  when  will  ye  be  wise  ?  He  that  planted  the  ear,  thaH  he  not  kurf 
He  that  formed  the  eye,  shall  he  not  «ee  7  He  that  chastisedi  the  heatbea 
shall  not  he  correct  ?  He  that  teacheth  man  knowledge,  AM  not  he 
know  7"  This  argument  is  as  easy  as  it  is  conclusiye,  obliging  afl  who 
acknowledge  a  First  Cause  to  admit  his  perfect  intdligence,  or  to  take 
refuge  in  Atheism  itself.  It  fetches  not  the  proof  from  a  distanee,  but 
refers  us  to  our  bosoms  for  the  constant  demonstration  that  the  Lord  ii 
a  God  of  knowledge,  and  that  by  him  actions  are  weighed. 

<*We  find  in  ourselves  such  qualities  as  thought  and  inteDigene^ 
power  and  freedom,  d&c,  for  which  we  have  the  evidence  of  cooscioa^ 
ness  as  much  as  for  our  own  existence.  Indeed,  it  is  imly  by  our  ooa- 
sciousness  of  these  that  our  existence  is  known  to  ourselves.  We  kiiov 
likewise  that  these  are  perfections,  and  that  to  have  them  is  better  tfaiB 
to  be  without  them.  We  find  also  that  they  have  not  been  in  us  fion 
eternity.  They  must,  therefore,  have  had  a  beginning  and  oooaeqiieadf 
some  cause,  for  the  veiy  same  reason  that  a  being  beginning  to  exaift  ■ 
time  requires  a  cause.  Now  this  cause,  as  it  must  be  superkHr  to  ili 
efiect,  must  have  those  perfections  in  a  superior  degree ;  and  if  it  be  the 
first  cause,  it  must  have  them  in  an  infinite  or  unlimited  degree,  nee 
bounds  or  limitation,  without  a  limiter,  would  be  an  effect  wilhoat  a 
cause." 

'<  If  God  gives  wisdom  to  the  wise,  and  knowledge  to  men  of  mder* 
standing,  if  he  communicates  tliis  perfection  to  his  creatures,  the  infer- 
ence must  be  that  he  himself  is  possessed  of  it  in  a  much  more  emineDC 
degree  than  they,  that  his  knowledge  is  deep  and  intimate,  reaching  to 
the  very  essence  of  things,  theirs  but  slight  and  superficial ;  his  deu 
and  distinct,  theirs  confused  and  dark ;  his  certain  and  in&llible,  thein 
doubtful  and  liable  to  mistake ;  his  easy  and  permanent,  theirs  obtained 
with  much  pains,  and  soon  lost  again  by  the  defects  of  memory  or  age; 
his  universal  and  extending  to  all  objects,  theirs  short  and  narroWf 
reaching  only  to  some  few  things,  while  that  which  is  wanting  cannot  be 
numbered ;  and  therefore  as  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  eaith,  iO^ 
as  the  prophet  has  told  us,  are  his  ways  above  their  ways,  and  hii 
thoughts  above  their  thoughts."  {TUloUorCs  Sermons.) 

But  His  understanding  is  infinUe ;  a  doctrine  which  the  sacred  wnlen 
not  only  authoritatively  announce,  but  confirm  by  referring  to  the  wudem 
displayed  in  his  tcorks.  The  only  difference  between  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge is,  that  the  former  always  supposes  action,  and  action  directed  to 
an  end.  But  wherever  there  is  wisdom,  there  must  be  knowledge ;  and 
as  the  wisdom  of  Grod  in  the  creation  consists  in  the  formation  of  things 
which,  by  themselves,  or  in  combination  with  others,  shall  produce  cer- 
tain  effects,  and  that  in  a  variety  of  operation  which  is  to  us  boundleflB, 
the  previous  knowledge  of  the  passible  qualities  and  efiects  inentaU; 
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supposes  a  knowledge  which  can  have  no  limit     For  as  creation  out  of 
nothing  argues  a  power  which  is  omnipoieiUy  so  the  knowledge  of  the 
potsibilities  of  things  which  are  not,  a  knowledge  which,  from  the  effect, 
we  are  sure  must  exist  in  God,  argues  that  such  a  Being  must  be  om- 
nitcienL    For  "  all  things  being  not  only  present  to  him,  but  also  entirely 
depending  upon  him,  and  having  received  both  their  being  itself,  and  all 
their  powers  and  Acuities  Gn>m  him,  it  is  manifest  that,  as  he  knows  all 
things  that  are,  so  he  must  likewise  know  all  possibilities  of  things,  that 
18^  all  effects  that  can  be.     For,  being  himself  alone  self  existent,  and 
having  alone  given  to  all  things  all  the  powers  and  faculties  they  are 
eodued  with,  it  is  evident  he  must  of  necessity  know  perfectly  what  all 
and  each  of  those  powers  and  faculties,  which  are  derived  wholly  from 
himself,  can  possibly  produce :  and  seeing,  at  one  boundless  view,  all 
the  possible  compositions  and  divisions,  variations  and  changes,  circum^ 
stances  and  dependencies  of  things ;  all  their  possible  relations  one  to 
•notfier,  and  their  dispositions  or  fitnesses  to  certain  and  respective  ends, 
he  must,  without  possibility  of  error,  know  exactly  what  is  best  and 
pioperest  in  every  one  of  the  infinite  possible  cases  or  methods  of  dis- 
ponng  things :  and  understand  perfectly  how  to  order  and  direct  the 
lespecove  means,  to  bring  about  what  he  so  knows  to  be,  in  its  kind,  or 
in  the  whole,  the  best  and  fittest  in  the  end.    This  is  what  we  mean  by 
infinite  wisdom." 

On  the  subject  of  the  Divine  ubiquity  and  omniscience,  many  fine 
eentiments  are  found,  even  among  pagans ;  for  an  intelligent  First  Cause 
being  in  any  sense  admitted,  it  was  most  natural  and  obvious  to  ascribe 
to  hun  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  things.  They  acknowledged  <<  that 
iMithing  is  hid  from  God,  who  is  intimate  to  our  minds,  and  mingles  him- 
self with  our  very  thoughts ;"  (9)  nor  were  they  all  unaware  of  the 
practical  tendency  of  such  a  doctrine,  and  of  the  motive  it  affords  to  a 
cautious  and  virtuous  conduct.  (1)  But  among  them  it  was  not  held,  as 
by  the  sacred  writers,  in  connection  with  other  correct  views  of  the  Divine 
nature,  which  are  essential  to  give  to  this  its  full  moral  effect.  Not 
only  on  this  subject  does  the  manner  in  which  the  Scriptures  state  this 
doctrine  &r  transcend  that  of  the  wisest  pagan  Theists ;  but  the  mond 
of  the  sentiment  is  infipitely  more  comprehensive  and  impressive.  With 
them  it  is  connected  with  man's  state  of  trial ;  with  a  holy  law,  all  the 
violations  of  which,  in  thought,  word,  and  deed,  are  both  infallibly  known, 
and  strictly  marked  ;  with  promises  of  grace ;  and  of  mild  and  protect- 
ing government,  as  to  all  who  have  sought  and  found  the  mercy  of  God, 
Ibigiving  their  sins  and  admitting  them  into  his  family.     The  wicked  are 

(9)  Nihil  Deo  clausam,  interest  animia  noetrie,  et  mediis  cogitationibiu  inter. 
Tenit.    Sen.  Epi$t, 

(1)  Quia  enim  non  timeat  0eiini,  omnia  pervidentem,  et  oogitantem,  &«. 
Cie.  D§  NtU.  Ikor. 
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thua  reminded  that  their  hearts  are  searched^  and  their  ans  ntited;  tint 
the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  upon  their  ways ;  and  that  their  iixmiI  secrer 
woiks  will  be  brought  to  light  in  the  day  when  Gad  the  witneUf  shaD 
become  Crod  the  Judge,  In  Uke  manner,  <^  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  are  waid 
to  be  over  the  righteous ;"  that  such  persons  are  kept  by  him  ^  who 
never  slumbers  nor  sleeps ;"  that  he  is  never  ^*  far  from  them,"  and  that 
'*  his  eyes  run  to  and  fro  throughout  the  whole  earth,  to  show  himtdf 
strong  in  their  b^alf ;"  that  foes,  to  them  invisible,  are  seen  by  his  eye, 
and  controlled  by  his  arm ;  and  that  this  great  attribute^  so  appalfing  to 
wicked  men,  affords  to  them,  not  only  the  most  influential  reasoa  fer  t 
perfectly  holy  temper  and  conduct,  but  the  strongest  motive  to  trust,  and 
joy,  and  hope,  amidst  the  changes  and  afflictions  of  the  present  life. 
Socrates,  as  well  as  other  philosophers,  could  express  themselves  weB, 
so  long  as  they  expressed  themselves  generally^  on  this  subject.  The 
ibrmer  could  say,  <<  Let  your  own  frame  instruct  you.  Does  the  mind 
inhabiting  your  body  dispose  and  govern  it  with  ease  ?  Ought  you  not 
then  to  conclude,  that  the  universal  mind  with  equal  ease  actuates  tnd 
governs  universal  nature ;  and  that,  when  you  can  at  once  consider  tbe 
interests  of  the  Athenians  at  home,  in  Egypt,  and  in  Sicily,  it  is  not  too 
much  for  the  Divine  wisdom  to  take  care  of  the  universe?  Tliese  reflee- 
tions  will  soon  convince  you  that  the  greatness  of  the  Divine  mind  is 
such,  as  at  once  to  see  all  things,  hear  all  things,  be  present  every  where, 
uud  direct  all  the  affairs  of  the  world."  These  views  are  just ;  but  they 
^vanted  that  connection  with  others  relative  both  to  the  Divine  nature 
and  government,  which  we  see  only  in  the  Bible,  to  render  them  infia- 
ential ;  they  neither  gave  correct  moral  distinctions  nor  led  to  a  virtuous 
practice,  no  not  in  Socrates^  who  on  some  subjects,  and  especially  on  the 
personality  of  the  Deity,  and  his  independence  on  mattery  raised  himeelf 
far  above  the  rest  of  his  philosophic  brethren,  but  in  moral  feeling  and 
practice  was  as  censurable  as  they.  (2) 

(2)  Several  parallels  have  been  at  different  times  drawn,  even  by  Christita 
divines,  between  the  character  of  Socrates  and  Christ,  doubtless  with  the  inten- 
tion of  exalting  the  latter,  but  yet  so  as  to  veil  the  true  character  of  the  fbnner. 
How  great  is  the  disgust  one  feels  at  that  want  of  all  moral  delicacy  from  which 
only  such  comparisons  could  emanate,  when  the  true  character  of  Socrates 
comes  to  be  unveiled !  On  a  sermon  preached  at  Cambridge  by  Dr.  Butler,  wbidi 
contains  one  of  these  parallels,  '*  the  Christian  Observer^  has  the  following  juit 
remarks : — 

**  We  earnestly  request  that  such  of  our  readers  as  are  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
classical  literature  to  institute  the  examination,  would  turn  to  the  eleventh  chap- 
ter of  the  third  book  of  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  and  we  are  persuaded  that 
they  will  not  think  our  reprehension  of  Dr.  Butler  misplaced  The  very  title 
of  the  chapter,  we  should  have  thought,  would  have  precluded  any  Christian 
scholar,  much  more  any  Christian  divine,  from  the  possibility  of  being  guilty  of 
a  profanation  so  gross  and  revolting.    The  title  of  it  is  Cum  Meretriee  Theodtttm 
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The  foreknowledge  of  God,  or  his  prescience  of  future  things,  thoagh 
contingent,  is  by  divines  generally  included  in  the  term  omniscience,  and 
for  this  they  have  unquestionably  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
From  the  difficulty  which  has  been  supposed  to  exist,  in  reconciling  this 
with  the  freedom  of  human  actions,  and  man's  accountability,  some  have 
however  refused  to  allow  prescience,  at  least  of  contingent  actions,  to  be 
a  property  of  the  Divine  nature ;  and  others  have  adopted  various  modi- 
fiealioDS  of  opinion,  as  to  the  knowledge  of  God,  in  order  to  elude,  or  to 
remove  the  objection.  This  subject  was  glanced  at  in  part  i,  chap.  9, 
but  in  this  place,  where  the  omniscience  of  God  is  under  consideration, 
the  three  leading  theories,  which  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  unimpugned  the  moral  government  of  God,  and  the  free- 
dom and  responsibility  of  roan  seem  to  require  examination,  that  the 
true  doctrine  of  Scripture  may  be  fully  brought  out  and  established.  (3) 

dg  mi€  hominum  alliciendorum  disaerii,  (Socrates,  viz.)  Doubtlosa  many  who 
heard  Dr.  Butler  preach,  and  many  more  who  have  since  read  his  sermon,  bavt 
taken  it  for  granted,  that  when  he  ventured  to  recommend  the  conduct  of  Socra- 
IM,  in  anooiatingr  with  courtezans,  as  being  an  adumbration  with  that  of  our 
Savioor,  be  mnst  have  alluded  to  instances  in  the  life  of  that  philosopher  of  his 
having  laboured  to  reclaim  the  vicious,  or  to  console  the  penitent  with  the  hope 
of  pardon.  For  ourselves,  we  know  of  no  such  instances.  But  what  will  be  his 
surpriee  to  find  that  the  intercourse  of  Socrates  with  courtezans,  as  it  is  here  re. 
corded  by  Xenophon,  was  of  the  most  licentious  and  profligate  description  ?* 

(8)  There  is  another  theory  which  was  formerly  much  debated,  under  the 
name  of  Seientim  Media ;  but  to  which,  in  the  present  day,  reference  is  seldom 
made.  The  knowledge  of  God  was  distributed  into  Neceaaary^  which  goes  before 
every  act  of  the  will  in  the  order  of  nature,  and  by  which  he  knows  himself,  and 
all  poesible  things : — Free^  which  follows  the  act  of  the  will,  and  by  which  God 
knows  all  things  which  he  has  decreed  to  do  and  to  permit,  as  things  which  he 
wills  to  be  done  or  permitted : — Middle^  so  called  because  partaking  of  the  two 
former  kinds,  by  which  he  knows,  gub  cenditiont,  what  men  and  angels  would 
volontarily  do  under  any  given  circumstances.  "  Tertiam  Mediant,  qua  sub  con- 
ditione  novit  quid  homines  aut  angeli  facturi  essent  pro  sua  libertato,  si  cum  his 
aut  illis  circumstantiis,  in  hoc  vel  in  illo  renmi  ordine  constituerontur." — Erisco. 
nue  De  Seieniia  Dei.  They  illustrate  this  kind  of  knowledge  by  such  passages 
as,  ••  Wo  unto  thee,  Chorazin !  wo  unto  thee,  Bcthf>aida  !  for  i/the  mighty  works 
which  were  done  in  you,  had  been  done  in  Tyre  and  Sidon,  they  would  have  re. 
pented  long  ago  in  sackclotli  and  ashes."  This  distinction,  which  was  taken 
from  the  Jesuits,  who  drew  it  from  the  schoolmen,  was  at  least  favoured  by  s^me 
3f  the  remonstrant  divines,  as  the  extract  from  Episcopius  shows ;  and  they  seem 
to  have  been  led  to  it  by  the  circumstance  that  almost  all  the  high  Calvinist  tlieo. 
logians  of  that  day  entirely  denied  the  possibility  of  contingent  future  actions 
being  foreknown,  in  order  to  support  on  this  ground  their  doctrine  of  absolute 
predestination.  In  this,  however,  those  remonstrants,  who  adopted  that  notion, 
did  not  follow  their  groat  leader  Arminius,  who  felt  no  need  of  this  subterfuge, 
bat  stood  on  tlie  plain  declarations  of  Scripture,  unembarrassed  ^ith  metaphysical 
distinetions.  Gomarus,  on  the  other  side,  adopted  this  opinion,  which  was  con. 
fined,  among  the  Calvinists  of  that  day,  to  himself  and  another.  Gomarus  betook 
bimself  to  this  notion  of  eonditional  prescience,  in  order  to  avoid  being  charged 
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Tbe  Chevalier  Ramsay,  among  bis  other  apecniatiopSi  hoUb  ^k  a 
matter  of  choice  in  God,  to  think  of  finke  ideas ;"  and  aunilar  opinkib 
though  varioualy  worded,  have  been  occaflionally  adopted.     Id  wnhwlanf 
these  opinions  are,  that  though  the  knowledge  of  God  be  infinite,  as  hii 
poorer  is  infinite,  there  is  no  more  reason  to  conclude  that  his  knowle^go 
should  be  always  exerted  to  the  fiill  extent  of  its  capacity,  than  tbii  bis    ^ 
power  should  be  employed  to  the  extent  of  his  omnipoteaoe ;  and  Ibil 
if  we  suppose  him  to  chooae  not  to  know  some  contingenciea,  the  infinils-    ^ 
ness  of  his  knowledge  is  not  thereby  impugned.     To  this  it  may  ha 
answered,  <<  that  the  infinite  power  of  God  is  in  Scripture  lepicmBtwH, 
as  in  the  nature  of  things  it  must  be,  as  an  infinite  eapaeUy^  and  not  ts    i 
infinite  in  act ;  but  that  the  Icnowledge  of  God  is  on  the  ccmtraiy  nem 
represented  there  to  us  as  a  capacity  to  aoqiKfe  knowledge,  but  •• 
actually  comprehending  all  things  that  are,  and  aU  things  ihaX  can  be. 

2.  That  the  notion  of  God^s  choosing  to  know  some  things,  and  not  to 
know  others,  supposes  a  reason  why  he  refines  to  know  any  cSaas  of 
things  or  events,  which  reason,  it  would  seem,  can  only  arise  out  of 
their  nature  and  circumstances,  and  therefore  supposes  at  least  a  partial 
knowledge  of  them,  firom  which  the  reason  for  his  not  chooomg  to  knav 
them  arises.     The  doctrine  is  thereibre  somewhat  contradictoiy.    fill 

3,  it  is  fatal  to  this  opinion,  that  it  does  not  at  all  meet  the  dificultf 
arising  out  of  the  question  of  the  congruity  of  Divine  prescience^,  aad 
the  free  actions  of  man ;  since  some  contingent  actions,  for  which  nMa 
have  been  made  accountable,  we  are  sure  have  been  fortknawm  by  God, 


with  makingr  God  tho  author  of  the  sin  of  Adam,  and  found  it  a  conToaieBt  i 
of  eluding  so  fonnid&ble  an  objection,  aB  Curcellsus  remarks :  **  Sa|Nenter  eif*. 
meo  judieio,  Gomarus,  cum  suam  de  reprobationis  olijecto  aententiam  hoe  a^ 
aordo  videret  urgeri,  quod  Deum  peccati  Adami  auclorem  cooatitueritv  ad 
entiam  condilionatam  confiigit,  qua  Deut  ex  m^Em'ta  wetemtUs  <««  immme^ 
futwrm  aoM  mhmUuU,  td  eerta  conditione  potiia  pr^wmnt.  Hac  enim  lataoat 
commodissime  iclum  istum  declinavit. — Eumque  postea  secotus  eel  WaUaos  ia 
LacLb  suis  Communibus ;  qui  etiam  feliciter  scopalom  ilium  prsCeirehitarw — 
Nullum  pmterea  ex  Calrini  discipulis  nori,  qui  banc  in  Deo  scientiam  agnoaeit 
— De  Jure  Dei* 

To  what  practical  end  this  opinion  went,  it  is  not  easj  to  see  aithar  as  toi 
of  tbe  CalTinists  or  of  tbe  Arminians  as  adopted  it.  Tbe  point  of  tbe 
after  all,  was,  wbetber  tbe  metuml  circumstances  in  wbicb  a  free  agent  wooid  bs 
placed,  and  bis  conduct  accordingly,  could  both  be  foreknown.  Gomaras,  wbs 
adopted  tbe  Tiew  of  comditmmmi  foreknowledge,  as  to  Adam  at  least,  cooeeM 
tbe  UbertT  of  tbe  wilU  so  far  as  tbe  first  man  was  concerned,  to  bis  oppoaeflls; 
bat  Episcopius  and  others  conceded  br  tbis  notion  something  of  more  im| 
to  tbe  supralapsarians,  who  denied  that  the  prescience  of  future  contii 
waa  at  all  powible.  Howerer  both  agreed  to  destroj  the  pseseience  of  God  as  Is 
miuml  contingencies,  though  the  advocates  of  the  Medim  Stieniim  mamtd  thi 
paint  aa  to  psssitfr,  or  rather  AyyslArrtr  ones,  and  thos  the  whole 
rasolvad  i«la  the  wilder  qaastian.  Is  the  knowledge  of  fhtara 
UiT  ThM paittt  wiU  ha  pnaant^ 
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because  by  his  %>iiit  in  the  prophets  they  were  foreiold}  and  if  the 
fiieedom  of  man  can  in  these  cases  be  reconciled  to  the  prescience  of 
Gody  there  is  no  greater  difficulty  in  any  other  case  idiich  can  possibly 
oocur. 

A  second  theory  is,  that  the  foreknowledge  of  contingent  events, 
being  in  its  own  nature  impossible,  because  it  implies  a  contradictiont  it 
does  no  dishonour  to  the  Divine  Being  to  affirm,  that  of  such  events  he 
has,  and  can  have  no  prescience  whatever ;  and  thus  the  prescience  of 
Cvod,  as  to  moral  actions  being  wholly  denied,  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
it  with  human  freedom  and  accountalnlity  has  no  existence.  (4) 

To  this  the  same  answer  must  be  given  as  to  the  former.  It  does  not 
neet  the  case,  so  long  as  the  Scriptures  are  allowed  to  contain  prophecies 
of  rewardable  and  punishaUe  actions. 

That  man  is  accountable  to  God  for  his  conduct,  and  therefore  free^ 
that  is,  laid  ^der  no  invincible  necessity  of  acting  in  a  given  manner, 
are  doctrines  cleariy  contained  in  the  Bible,  and  the  notion  of  necessity 
bas  here  its  full  and  satisfactory  reply ;  but  if  a  difficulty  should  be  felt 
m  reconciling  the  freedom  of  an  action  with  the  prescience  of  it,  it 
affords  not  the  slightest  relief  to  deny  the  foreknowledge  of  €rod  as  to 
actions  in  general,  while  the  Scriptures  contain  predictions  of  the  con- 
duct of  men  whose  actions  cannot  have  been  determined  by  invincible 
neeesnty,  because  they  were  actions  for  which  they  received  from  God 
a  just  and  marked  punishment.  Whether  the  scheme  of  relief  be,  that 
die  knowledge  of  God,  like  his  power,  is  arbitrary ;  or  that  the  prescience 
of  contingencies  is  impossible ;  so  long  as  the  Scriptures  are  allowed  to 
contain  predictions  of  the  conduct  of  men,  good  or  bad,  the  difficulty 
remains  in  all  its  force.  The  whole  body  of  prophecy  is  founded  on  the 
oeitain  preecience  of  contingent  actions,  or  it  is  not  prediction,  but  guess 
and  conjecture — to  such  fearful  results  does  the  denial  of  the  Divine 
pfescience  lead !  No  one  can  deny  that  the  Bible  contains  predictions 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  several  kingdoms ;  that  Daniel,  for  instance,  pro- 
phesied of  the  rise,  the  various  fortune,  and  the  fell  of  the  celebrated 
monarchies  of  antiquity.  But  empires  do  not  rise  and  fall  wholly  by 
immediate  acts  of  God ;  they  are  not  thrown  up  like  new  islands  in  the 
ocean,  they  do  not  fall  like  cities  in  an  earthquake,  by  the  direct  exertion 
of  Divine  power.  They  are  carried  through  their  various  stages  of 
advance  and  decline,  by  the  virtues  and  the  vices  of  men,  which  God 
makes  the  instruments  of  their  prosperity  or  destruction.  Counsels, 
wars,  science,  revolutions,  all  crowd  in  their  agency ;  and  the  predictions 
are  of  the  combined  and  ultimate  results  of  all  these  circumstances, 
which,  as  arising  out  of  the  vices  and  virtues  of  men,  out  of  innu« 

(4)  So  little  effect  has  this  theory  in  removingr  any  difficulty,  that  persons  of 
tlw  most  opposite  theological  sentiments  have  claimed  it  in  their  ft  voar. — SoeiiMW 
sad  his  ibUowen,— ell  the  soprakpniiaii  Calvinists^    and  a  few  Arminians. 
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merable  acta  of  choice,  are  contingent.  Seen  they  must  hare  beeo 
Um>ugh  all  their  stages,  and  seen  in  their  results,  for  prophecy  has 
registered  those  results.  The  prescience  of  them  cannot  be  denied,  fir 
that  is  on  the  record ;  and  if  certain  prescience  involves  necessity,  thai 
are  the  daily  virtues  and  vices  of  men  not  contingent.  It  was  predicted 
that  Bahylon  should  be  taken  by  Cyrus  in  the  midst  of  a  midnight  revel, 
in  which  the  gates  should  be  left  unguarded  and  open.  Now,  if  all  the 
actions  which  arose  out  of  the  warlike  disposition  and  ambition  of  Cyroi 
were  contingent,  what  becomes  of  the  principle,  that  it  is  imposaible  to 
foreknow  contingencies  ? — they  were  foreknown,  because  the  result  of 
them  was  predicted.  If  the  midnight  revel  of  the  Babylonian  mooarcfa 
was  contingent,  (the  circumstance  which  led  to  the  neglect  of  the  gates 
of  the  city,)  that  also  was  foreknown,  because  predicted ;  if  not  con- 
tingent, the  actions  of  both  nH»archs  were  necessary,  and  to  neither  of 
them  can  be  ascribed  virtue  or  vice.  • 

Our  Lord  predicts,  most  circumstantially,  the  destruction  of  JenBalem 
by  the  Romans.  If  this  be  allowed,  then  the  contingencies  involved  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Jews  who  provoked  that  fatal  war — in  the  Romui 
senate  who  decreed  it — in  the  Roman  generals  who  carried  it  on — mthe 
Roman  and  Jewish  soldiers  who  were  engaged  in  it — were  all  fartmoi^ 
and  the  result  of  them  predicted :  if  they  were  not  contingencies,  that 
is,  if  they  were  not  free  actions,  then  the  virtues  and  vices  of  both 
parties,  and  all  the  acts  of  skill,  and  courage,  and  enterprise  ;  and  all 
the  cruelties  and  sufferings  of  the  besieged  and*  the  besiegers,  arising 
out  of  innumerable  volitions,  and  giving  rise  to  the  events  so  circum- 
stantially maxked  in  the  prophecy,  were  determined  by  an  irreveraiUe 
necessity.  The  58d  chapter  of  Isaiah  predicts,  that  Messiah  should  be 
taken  away  bv  a  violent  death,  inflicted  by  men  in  defiance  of  all  the 

mm  '  m 

principles  of  justice.  The  record  cannot  be  blotted  out ;  and  if  die 
conduct  of  the  Jews  was  not,  as  the  advocates  of  this  scheme  will  con- 
tend it  was  not«  influenced  by  necessity,  then  we  have  all  the  contin- 
gencies of  their  hatred,  and  cruelties,  and  injustice  prediciedj  and 
therefore  foreknotm.  'Die  same  observations  might  be  applied  to  Sl 
FsuFs  prediction  of  a  "falling  away."  in  the  Church:  of  the  rise  of 
the  **  man  of  sin  f '  and,  in  a  word,  to  every  prediction  which  the  sacred 
volume  contains.  If  there  be  any  predictions  in  the  Bible  at  all,  every 
scheme  which  denies  the  prescience  of  contingencies  must  compel  us 
into  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  which  in  this  place  it  is  not  necessary  to 


On  the  main  principle  of  the  theory*  just  meatiooed,  that  the  pre- 
science of  contingent  e^-ents  is  impos^ble,  because  their  nature  would 
be  deotroyrd  by  it.  we  may  add  a  few  remarks.  That  the  subject  is 
incomprolMMMable  «•  to  the  mtmmtr  >n  which  the  Divine  Being  tbreknoirs 
itture  «vaBfei  of  diis  or  of  wj  laM»  «vm  Ike  greatest  iihimIs,  whick 
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hare  applied  themselves  to  such  speculations,  have  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged.  The  fact,  that  such  a  property  exists  in  the  Divine  nature  is, 
however,  too  clearly  stated  in  Scripture  to  allow  of  any  doubt  in  those 
who  are  disposed  to  submit  to  its  authority ;  and  it  is  not  lefl  to  the  un« 
ceitaiaty  of  our  speculations  on  the  properties  of  spiritual  natures,  either 
to  be  confirmed  or  disproved.  Equally  clear  is  it  that  the  moral  actions 
of  men  are  not  necessitated,  because  human  accountability  is  the  main 
fMllar  of  that  moral  government,  whose  principles,  conduct,  and  ends, 
are  stated  so  largely  in  Divine  revelation.  Whatever,  therefore,  becomes 
of  human  speculations,  these  points  are  sufficiently  settled  on  an  au- 
thority which  is  abundantly  sufficient.  To  the  objection  of  metaphy- 
flicians  of  different  classes,  against  either  of  these  principles,  that  such 
is  not  the  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  because  the  fact  <<  canma  be  so,  it 
inoolves  a  covUradtciion,^  not  the  least  importance  is  to  be  attached, 
when  the  plain,  concurrent,  and  uniform  sense  of  Scripture,  interpreted 
as  any  other  book  would  be  interpreted,  determines  to  the  contrary.  It 
surely  does  not  follow  that  a  thing  cannot  be,  because  men  do  hot  see,  or 
pret^id  not  to  see,  that  it  can  he.  This  would  lay  the  foundation  of  our 
fidth  in  the  strength  or  weakness  of  other  men's  intellect.  We  are  not, 
however,  in  many  cases,  left  wholly  to  this  answer,  and  it  may  be  shown 
that  the  position,  that  certain  prescience  destroys  contingency,  is  a  mere 
sof^dsm,  and  that  this  conclusion  is  connected  with  the  premise,  by  a 
confused  use  of  terms. 

The  great  fallacy  in  the  argument,  that  the  certain  prescience  of  a 
moral  action  destroys  its  contingent  nature,  hes  in  supposing  that  con» 
Hngeney  and  certainly  are  the  opposites  of  each  other.  It  is,  perhaps, 
unfortunate,  that  a  word  which  is  of  figurative  etymology,  and  which 
.  consequently  can  only  have  an  ideal  application  to  such  subjects,  should 
have  grown  into  common  use  in  this  discussion,  because  it  is  more  liable 
on  that  account  to  present  itself  to  different  minds  under  different  shades 
of  meaning.  If,  however,  the  term  contingent  in  this  controversy  has 
any  definite  meaning  at  all,  as  applied  to  the  moral  actions  of  men,  it 
must  mean  their  freedom,  and  stands  opposed  not  to  certainty,  but  to 
necessity.  A  free  action  is  a  voluntary  one;  and  an  action  which 
results  from  the  choice  of  the  agent,  is  distinguished  from  a  necessary 
one  in  this,  that  it  might  not  have  been,  or  have  been  otherwise,  accord- 
ing to  the  self.determining  power  of  the  agent.  It  is  with  reference  to 
this  specific  quality  of  a  free  action,  that  the  term  contingency  is  used, 
— i^  might  have  been  otherwise,  in  other  words,  it  was  not  necessitated. 
Contingency  in  moral  actions  is,  therefore,  i^eix  freedom,  and  is  opposed, 
not  to  certainty,  but  to  necessity.  The  very  nature  of  this  controversy 
fixes  this  as  the  precise  meaning  of  the  term.  The  question  is  not,  in 
point  of  fact,  about  the  certainty  of  moral  actions,  that  is,  whether  they 
t0JB  happen  or  not ;  but  about  the  nature  of  them,  whether  firee  <Mr  con* 
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I,  whether  d&ey  must  happen  or  not  Those  who  advocate  A« 
theory  care  not  about  the  ceriauUy  (5)  of  actions,  suiq>ly  considBrei 
that  is,  whether  they  will  take  place  or  not ;  the  reason  why  they  obfMt 
to  a  certain  prescience  of  moral  actions  is,  that  they  conclude,  that  sock 
a  prescience  renders  them  necessary.  It  is  the  quality  of  the  acdoa  fiar 
which  they  contend,  not  whether  it  will  happen  or  not.  If  cootiogQii^ 
meant  uncertainty^  the  sense  in  which  such  theorists  take  it,  the  dispoto 
would  be  at  an  end.  But  though  an  uncertain  action  cannot  he  fofesees 
as  certain,  a  free,  unnecessitated  action  may ;  for  there  is  nothing  m  tfe 
knowledge  of  the  action,  in  the  least,  to  affect  its  nature.  Simple  know- 
ledge is,  in  no  sense,  a  cause  of  action,  nor  can  it  be  conceived  lo  ke 
causal,  unconnected  with  exerted  power ;  for  mere  knowledge,  therefim, 
an  action  remains  free  or  necessitated,  as  the  case  may  be.  A 
necessitated  action  is  not  made  a  voluntary  one  by  its  being  forekDOWB: 
a  free  action  is  not  made  a  necessary  one.  Free  actions  foieknowi 
will  not,  therefore,  cease  to  be  contingent.  But  how  stands  the  case  m 
to  their  certainty  ?  Precisely  on  the  same  ground.  The  certainty  of  a 
necessary  action  foreknown,  does  not  result  from  the  knowledge  of  tkft 
action,  but  from  the  operation  of  the  necessitating  cause ;  and  in  Kks 
manner,  the  certainty  of  a  free  acticm  does  not  result  from  the  knofv- 
ledge  of  it,  which  is  no  cause  at  all,  but  from  the  voluntary  cause,  Ihil 
is,  the  determination  of  the  will.  It  alters  not  the  case  in  the  leart,  to 
say  that  the  voluntary  action  might  have  been  otherwise.  Had  it  beea 
otherwise,  the  knowledge  of  it  would  have  been  otherwise ;  but  as  die 
will,  which  gives  birth  to  the  action,  is  not  dependent  upon  the  previoiii 
knowledge  of  God,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  action  upon  foresight  of 
the  choice  of  the  will,  neither  the  will  nor  the  act  is  controlled  by  tkft 
knowledge,  and  the  action,  though  foreseen,  is  still  free  or  contingent 
The  foreknowledge  of  God  has  then  no  influence  upon  either  tke 
freedom  or  the  certainty  of  actions,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  it  is  latm- 
ledge,  and  not  influence ;  and  actions  may  be  certainly  foreknown,  wi^ 
out  their  being  rendered  necessary  by  that  foreknowledge.  Bat  here  il 
is  said,  If  the  result  of  an  absolute  contingency  be  certainly  foreknown, 
it  can  have  no  other  result,  it  cannot  happen  otherwise.  This  is  not  tke 
true  inference.  It  will  not  happen  otherwise ;  but  I  ask,  why  ooi  il 
not  happen  otherwise  1  Can  is  an  expression  of  potentiality,  it  denolss 
power  or  possibility.  The  objection  is,  that  it  is  not  possible  that  tke 
action  should  otherwise  happen*  But  why  not  ?  What  deprives  it  of 
that  power  ?  If  a  necessary  action  were  in  question,  it  could  not  odier* 
wise  happen  than  as  the  necessitating  cause  shall  compel ;  but  then  tkit 

(5)  Certainty  is,  properlj  speaking,  no  quality  of  an  action  at  all,  unless  il  ke 
taken  in  the  sense  of  a  Jixed  and  7uet§9%tated  action ;  in  this  controven]f  ft 
means  the  certainty  wbich  the  mind  that  foresees  has,  that  an  action  will  be 
and  the  eeitainty  is  therefoie  in  the  mind,  and  not  in  the  aotion. 
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would  arise  from  the  necessitating  cause  solely  and  not  from  the  pre- 
KMDce  of  the  action,  which  is  not  causal.  But  if  the  action  be  free, 
and  it  enter  into  the  very  nature  of  a  voluntary  action  to  be  uncon- 
itninedy  then  it  might  have  happened  in  a  thousand  other  ways,  or  not 
liave  happened  at  all ;  the  foreknowledge  of  it  no  more  affects  its  nature 
hd  this  case  than  in  the  other.  AU  its  potentiality,  so  to  speak,  still  re- 
nuuDS,  independent  of  foreknowledge,  which  neither  adds  to  its  power 
of  hi^pening  otherwise,  nor  diminishes  it.  But  then  we  are  told,  that 
the  prescience  of  it,  in  that  case,  must  be  uncertain :  not  unless  any 
peiBOD  can  prove,  that  the  Divine  prescience  is  unable  to  dart  throu^ 
all  tiie  workings  of  the  human  mind,  all  its  comparison  of  things  in  the 
judgment,  all  the  influences  of  motives  on  the  affections,  all  the  hesitan- 
cies, and  baitings  of  the  will,  to  its  final  choice.  ^  Such  knowledge  it 
too  wonderful  for  usy^  but  it  is  the  knowledge  of  Him  who  ^  understand. 
eth  the  thoughts  of  man  afar  off." 

Bat  if  a  contingency  vnXl  have  a  given  result,  to  that  result  it  tmul  be 
determined.  Not  in  the  least.  We  have  seen  that  it  cannot  be  deter- 
miaed  to  a  given  result  by  mere  precognition,  for  we  have  evidence  in 
our  own  minds  that  mere  knowledge  is  not  causal  to  the  acti(Mis  of 
•aoCher.  It  is  determined  to  its  result  by  the  will  of  the  agent ;  but 
even  in  that  case,  it  cannot  be  said,  that  it  must  be  determined  to  that 
leeuh,  because  it  is  of  the  nature  of  freedom  to  be  unconstrained ;  so 
that  here  we  have  an  instance  in  the  case  of  a  free  agent  that  he  wUl 
act  in  some  particular  manner,  but  that  it  by  no  means  follows  from 
what  leaB  be,  whether  foreseen  6t  not,  that  it  muM  be. 

On  this  subject,  so  much  controverted,  and  on  which  so  much,  in  the 
way  of  logical  consequence,  depends,  I  add  a  few  authorities. 

Dr.  S.  Clarke  observes,  **  They  who  suppose  that  events,  which  are 
called  contingent,  cannot  be  certainly  foreknown,  must  likewise  suppose 
tfiat  when  there  is  not  a  chain  of  necessary  causes,  there  can  be  no 
certainty  of  any  friture  events ;  but  this  is  a  mistake,  for  let  us  suppose 
that  there  is  in  man  a  power  of  beginning  motion,  and  of  acting  with 
what  has,  of  late,  been  called  philosophical  freedom ;  and  let  us  sup- 
pose fiurther,  that  the  actions  of  such  a  man  cannot  possibly  be  fore- 
known ;  will  there  not  yet  be  in  the  nature  of  things,  notwithstanding 
this  supposition,  the  same  certainty  of  event  in  every  one  of  the  man's 
actions,  as  if  they  were  ever  so  fatal  and  necessary  ?  For  instance, 
suppose  the  man,  by  an  internal  principle  of  motion,  and  an  absolute 
freedom  of  mind,  to  do  some  particular  action  to^y,  and  suppose  it  was 
not  possible  that  this  action  should  have  been  foreseen  yesterday^  was 
there  not,  nevertheless,  the  same  certainty  of  event,  as  if  it  had  been 
fefeeeen,  and  absolutely  necessary  ?  That  is,  would  it  not  have  been  as 
certain  a  truth  yesterday,  and  from  eternity,  that  this  action  was  an 
•vent  to  be  performed  to-day,  notwithstanding  the  supposed  freedom,  aa 
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it  is  now  a  certain  tf&d  ia&Uible  truth  that  it  is  performed?  Mere  co^ 
tainty  of  event,  therefore,  does  not,  in  any  measure,  imply  neciiaolj. 
And  surely  it  implies  no  contradiction  to  suppose,  that  every  fiitaie 
evcDt  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  is  now  certain,  may  now  be  cer- 
tainly known  by  that  intelligence  which  is  omniscient.  The  manner 
how  God  can  foreknow  future  events,  without  a  chain  of  necesBsij 
causes,  it  is  indeed  impossible  for  us  to  explain,  yet  some  sort  of  gene- 
ral notion  of  it  we  may  conceive.  For,  as  a  man  who  has  no  inflnwief 
over  another  person's  actions,  can  yet  often  perceive  beforehand  wfaat 
that  other  will  do ;  and  a  wiser  and  more  experienced  man,  with  itifl 
greater  probability  will  foresee  what  another,  with  whose  dispositioo  be  ii 
perfectly  acquainted,  will  in  certain  circumstances  do ;  and  an  angd,  with 
still  less  degree  of  error,  may  have  a  farther  prospect  into  m^s  future 
actions :  so  it  is  very  reasonable  to  conceive,  that  Grod,  without  infloeac- 
ing  men's  wills  by  his  power,  or  subjecting  them  to  a  chain  of  necesBuy 
causes,  cannot  but  have  a  knowledge  of  future  free  events^  as  modi 
more  certain  than  men  or  angels  can  possibly  have,  as  the  perfection 
of  his  nature  is  greater  than  that  of  theirs.  The  distinct  manner  bow 
he  foresees  these  things,  we  cannot,  indeed,  explain ;  but  neither  etn 
we  explain  the  manner  of  numberless  other  things,  of  the  reality  of 
which,  however,  no  man  entertains  a  doubt." 

Dr.  Copleston  judiciously  remarks : — 

'*  The  course  indeed  of  the  material  world  seems  to  proceed  upon 
such  fixed  and  uniform  laws,  that  short  experience  joined  to  close  atten- 
tion is  sufficient  to  enable  a  man,  for  all  useful  purposes,  to  anticipste 
the  general  result  of  causes  now  in  action.  In  the  moral  world  nmch 
greater  uncertainty  exists.  Every  one  feels,  that  what  depends  upon 
the  conduct  of  his  fellow  creatures  is  less  certain,  than  what  is  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  agency  of  the  laws  of  matter :  and  yet  even  here, 
since  man  is  a  being  of  a  certain  composition,  having  such  and  such 
faculties,  inchnations,  affections,  desires,  and  appetites,  it  is  very  pos- 
sible for  those  who  study  his  nature  attentively,  especially  for  those  who 
have  practical  experience  of  any  individual  or  of  any  community  of 
men,  to  foretell  how  they  will  be  affected,  and  how  they  will  act  undtf 
any  supposed  circumstances.  The  same  power  (in  an  unlimited  degree 
as  before)  it  is  natural  and  reasonable  to  ascribe  to  that  Being,  who 
excels  the  wisest  of  us  infinitely  more  than  the  wisest  of  us  excels  his 
fellow  creatures. 

<<  It  never  enters  the  mind  of  a  person  who  reflects  in  this  way,  that 
his  anticipation  of  another's  conduct  lays  any  restraint  upon  that  man's 
conduct  when  he  comes  to  act.  The  anticipation  indeed  is  rdatioe  to 
himself,  not  to  the  other.  If  it  affected  him  in  the  remotest  degree,  hit 
conduct  would  vary  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  conviction  in  the 
mind  of  the  thinker  that  he  will  so  act.     But  no  man  really 
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this  magical  sympathy.  No  man  supposes  the  eerkdnty  of  the  event  (to 
use  a  common,  but,  as  I  conceive,  an  improper  term,)  to  correspond  at 
all  with  the  cerUdniy  of  kirn  who  foretells  or  expects  it.  In  &ct,  every 
day's  experience  shows,  that  men  are  deceived  in  the  event,  even  when 
they  regarded  themselves  as  most  certain,  and  when  they  would  readily 
have  used  the  strongest  phrases  to  denote  that  certainty,  not  from  any 
intention  to  deceive,  but  £rom  an  honest  persuasion  that  such  an  event 
most  happen.  How  is  it  then?  God  can  never  be  deceived — his 
kaowledge  therefore  is  always  accompanied  or  followed  by  the  event — 
and  yet  if  we  get  an  idea  of  what  Jiis  knowledge  is,  by  our  own,  why 
aiimild  we  regard  it  as  dragging  the  event  along  with  it,  when  in  our 
own  case  we  acknowledge  the  two  things  to  have  no  connection  ? 

^But  here  the  advocate  for  necessity  interposes,  and  says,  True, 
yamr  knowledge  does  not  affect  the  event,  over  which  you  have  no 
power :  but  Grod,  who  is  all-powerful,  who  nuide  all  things  as  they  are, 
and  who  knows  all  that  will  come  to  pass,  must  be  regarded  as  render- 
ing that  necessary  which  he  foreknows— just  as  even  you  may  be  con- 
sidered accessary  to  the  event  which  you  anticipate,  exactly  in 
proportion  to  the  share  you  have  had  in  preparing  the  instruments  or 
fonning  the  minds  of  those  who  are  to  bring  it  about. 

**  To  this  I  answer,  that  the  connection  between  knowledge  and  the 
eeeni  is  not  at  all  estaUished  by  this  argument.  It  is  not  because  I 
kmew  what  would  follow,  but  because  I  contributed  toward  it,  that  it  is 
influenced  by  me.  You  may  if  you  please  contend,  that  because  God 
made  every  thing,  therefore  all  things  that  happen  are  done  by  him. 
This  is  taking  another  ground,  for  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  which  wiU 
be  considered  presently.  All  I  maintain  now  is,  that  the  notion  of  God's 
foreknowledge  ought  not  to  interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  our 
b^ef  in  the  contingency  of  events,  and  the  freedom  of  human  actions. 
The  confusion  has,  I  conceive,  arisen  chiefly  from  the  ambiguity  of  the 
word  eertamtyy  used  as  it  is  even  by  learned  writers,  both  in  its  relation 
to  the  mind  which  thinks,  and  to  the  object  about  which  it  is  thinking." 
(Inquiry  into  Necessity 9  4*^.) 

To  the  above  I  add  a  passage  firom  a  divine  of  much  older  da^e,  who 
has  stated  the  argument  with  admirable  clearness  : — 

In  answer  to  the  common  argument,  *<  As  a  thing  is,  such  is  the 
knowledge  of  it :  future  contingencies  are  uncertain,  therefore  they  can- 
not be  known  as  certain,"  he  observes,  ''  It  is  wonderful,  that  acute 
minds  should  not  have  detected  the  fallacy  of  this  paralogism.  For  the 
mqforf  which  is  vaunted  as  an  axiom  of  undoubted  truth,  is  most  false 
unless  it  be  properly  explained.  For  if  a  thing  is  evUf  shaU  the  know- 
ledge of  it  be  evil  ?  Tben  neither  God  nor  angels  could  know  the  sins 
of  men.  without  sinning  themselves !  Again,  shoukla  thing  be  necet- 
j«ry.  will  the  knowledge  of  it,  on  that  account,  be  akwsMoeMory  7  But 
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many  things  are  necessary  in  the  natore  of  things,  which  either  aie 
unknown  to  us,  or  only  known  doubtfully.  Many  persons  doobt  etca 
the  existence  of  God,  which  in  the  highest  sense  is  necesactry^  so  fiu*  are 
they  from  having  a  necessary  knowledge  of  him.  That  piopoeitioo, 
therefore,  is  only  true  in  this  sense,  that  our  knowledge  most  agree 
with  the  things  which  are  known,  and  that  we  know  them  as  they  are 
m  reality,  and  not  otherwise.  Tbus  I  ought  to  think,  that  the  paper  oa 
which  I  write  is  white  and  the  ink  black ;  for  if  I  fancy  the  ink  yftilit^ 
and  the  paper  black,  this  is  not  knowledge,  but  ignorance,  or  rather  de- 
ception. In  like  manner  true  knowledge  ought  to  regard  things  aeeei- 
mxry  as  fueeeuaryy  and  things  conUngetA  as  conHngmt  .*  but  It  reipiirei 
not  that  necessary  things  should  be  known  necessarily,  and  coutiugept 
things  conting^itly ;  for  the  contrary  often  happens. 

**  But  the  minor  of  the  above  syllogism  is  ambiguous  and  improper. 
The  things  about  which  our  minds  are  exercised,  are  in  themselves  nei* 
ther  certain  nor  uncertain.  They  are  called  so  only  in  respect  of  hia 
who  knows  them ;  but  they  themselves  are  necessary  or  contingmi. 
But  if  you  understand  by  a  certain  thing,  a  necessary  one,  and  by  aa 
uncertain  thing  that  which  is  contingent^  as  many  by  an  abuse  of  tenm 
do,  then  your  minor  will  appear  to  be  identical  and  nugatory,  for  k  wil 
stand,  <  Future  contingencies  are  contingent,'  from  which  no  oondbflioD 
can  be  drawn.  It  is  to  be  concluded,  that  certitude  and  incertitiide  are 
not  affections  of  the  things  which  are  or  may  be  known,  but  of  the  intd- 
lect  of  him  who  has  knowledge  of  them,  and  who  forms  different  judgmentB 
respecting  them.  For  one  and  the  same  thing,  without  any  change  in 
itself,  may  be  certain  and  uncertain  at  the  same  time ;  certain  indeed  to 
him  who  knows  it  certainly,  but  to  him  who  knows  it  not,  nnogrigw. 
For  example,  the  same  future  eclipse  of  the  sun  shall  be  cecCain  to  a 
skilful  astronomer  who  has  calculated  it:  uncertain  to  him  who  if 
ignorant  of  the  laws  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  But  that  cannot  be  said 
concerning  the  necessity  and  contingency  of  things.  They  remain  sodi 
as  they  are  in  their  own  nature,  whether  we  know  them  or  not ;  for  aa 
eclipse,  which  from  the  laws  of  nature  must  necessarily  take  place,  is 
* '  not  made  contingent  by  my  ignorance  and  uncertainty  whether  it  will  w 
will  not  happen.  For  this  reason  they  are  mistaken  who  say  that  things 
deteraiined  by  the  decree  of  God,  are  necessary  in  respect  of  God ;  but 
that  to  us,  who  know  not  his  decrees,  they  are  contingent ;  for  our  igiMK 
ranee  cannot  make  that  which  is  future  and  necessary,  because  Grod  halh 
decreed  it,  change  its  nature,  and  become  contingent.  It  is  no  contrs* 
diction  indeed  to  say,  that  one  and  the  same  thing  may  be  at  once  meet' 
sary  and  yet  uncertain,  but  that  it  should  be  necessary  and  canii$igent  u 
a  manifest  contradiction.  To  God,  therefore,  whose  knowledge  is  infi- 
nite, fiiture  contingencies  are  indeed  certain,  but  to  angels  and  mea 
qneertain;  nor  are  they  made  neceasary  because  God  knows  them  oar- 
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lamly.  The  knowledge  of  God  influences  nothing  extrinsically,  nor 
changes  the  nature  of  things  in  any  wi^e.  He  knows  future  necessary 
rhinga  as  necessary,  but  contingencies  as  contmgencies ;  otherwise  he 
woukl  not  know  them  truly,  but  be  deceived,  which  cannot  happen 
to  God."   (CurceOcBUB,  De  Jure  Dei,  1645.) 

The  rudiments  of  the  third  theory  which  this  controversy  has  called 
fiurth,  may  be  found  in  many  theological  writers,  ancient  and  modem ; 
but  it  is  stated  at  large  in  the  Mrritings  of  Archbishop  King,  and  requires 
some  notice,  because  the  views  of  that  writer  have  of  late  been  again  made 
a  sdbject  of  controversy.  They  amount,  in  brief,  to  this,  that  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God  must  be  supposed  to  differ  so  much  from  any  thing  of 
the  kind  we  perceive  in  ourselves,  and  from  any  ideas  which  we  can 
poastUy  form  of  that  property  of  the  Divine  nature,  that  no  argument 
respecting  it  can  be  grounded  upon  our  imperfect  notions  ;  and  that  all 
ooQlroverBy  on  subjects  connected  with  it  is  idle  and  fruitless. 

In  establishing  this  view.  Archbishop  King,  in  his  Sermon  on  Divine 
Predestination  and  Foreknowledge,  has  the  following  observations  : — 

■^It  is  in  efiect  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the  nature  of  God  is  incom. 
preheosihle  by  human  understanding ;  and  not  only  his  nature,  but  like, 
wise  his  powers  %nd  faculties,  and  the  ways  and  methods  in  which  he 
exercises  them,  are  so  far  beyond  our  reach,  that  we  are  utterly  incapa- 
Ue  of  framing  exact  and  adequate  notions  of  them. 

'<  We  ought  to  remember,  that  the  descriptions  which  we  frame  to 
ooraelves  of  God,  or  of  the  Divine  attributes,  are  not  taken  from  any 
or  immediate  perceptions  that  we  have  of  him  or  them ;  but  from 
observations  we  have  made  of  his  works,  and  from  the  consideration 
of  those  qualifications,  that  we  conceive  would  enable  us  to  perform  the 


**  It  doth  truly  follow  from  hence,  that  God  must  either  have  these,  or 
otber  fiu^ulties  equivalent  to  them,  and  adequate  to  these- mighty  efiects 
which  proceed  from  them.  And  because  we  do  not  know  what  his 
fiicuhiea  are  in  themselves,  we  give  them  the  names  of  those  powers, 
that  we  find  would  be  necessary  to  us  in  order  to  produce  such 
efiects,  and  call  them  wisdom,  understanding,  and  foreknowledge  ;  yet 
at  the  same  time  we  cannot  but  be  sensible,  that  they  are  of  a  nature  aUa- 
geiher  d^erent  from  ours,  and  thai  we  have  no  direct  and  proper  noHon 
or  eoneepUon  of  them.  Only  we  are  sure,  that  they  have  effects  like  unto 
those  that  proceed  from  wisdom,  understanding,  and  foreknowledge  in 
UB ;  and  that  when  our  works  fail  to  resemble  them  in  any  particular,  it 
18  by  reason  of  some  defect  in  these  qualifications. 

"  Tlius  our  reason  teaches  us  to  ascribe  these  attributes  to  God,  by 
w^y  of  analogy  to  such  qualities  as  we  find  most  valuable  in  ourselves. 

» If  we  look  into  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  consider  the  representations 
arfmk  us  there  of  God  or  li^s  attributes,  we  shall  fini^  them  plainly  bor- 
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rowed  from  some  resemblance  to  things,  with  which  we  are  acquainled 
by  our  senses.  Thus  when  the  Hdy  Scriptures  speak  of  God,  thej 
•scribe  liands,  and  eyes,  and  feet  to  him :  not  that  we  should  believe  he 
has  any  of  these  members,  according  to  the  hteral  signification ;  but  the 
meaning  is,  that  he  has  a  power  to  execute  all  those  acts,  to  the  eflfed- 
ing  of  which  these  parts  in  us  are  instrumental :  that  is,  he  can  oooTorse 
with  men,  as  well  as  if  he  had  a  tongue  and  mouth ;  he  can  diBcem  all 
that  we  do  or  say,  as  perfectly  as  if  he  had  eyes  and  ears ;  he  can  reach 
us  as  well  as  if  he  had  hands  and  feet ;  he  has  as  true  and  subfltantial  a 
being  as  if  he  had  a  body ;  and  he  is  as  truly  present  every  where,  as 
if  that  body  were  infinitely  extended. 

'<  After  the  same  manner,  we  find  him  represented  as  afiected  with  such 
passions  as  we  perceive  to  be  in  ourselves,  namely,  as  angry  and  pleassd, 
as  loving  and  hating,  as  repenting  and  changing  his  resolutions,  as  fiiD 
of  mercy  and  provoked  to  revenge.  And  yet  on  reflection  we  cannot 
think,  that  any  of  these  passiofte  literally  afiect  the  Divine  nature. 

'*  And  as  the  passions  of  men  are  thus  by  analogy  ascribed  to  God, 
because  these  would  in  us  be  the  principles  of  such  outward  actions^  as 
we  see  ho  has  performed ;  so  by  the  same  condescension  to  the  weaknesi 
of  our  capacities,  we  find  the  powers  and  operation  of  our  niods 
ascribed  to  him. 

*<  The  use  of  foreknowledge  with  us  is  to  prevent  any  sur|wriae  when 
events  happen,  and  that  we  may  not  be  at  a  loss  what  to  do  by  things 
coming  upon  us  unawares.  Now  inasmuch  as  we  are  certain  that 
nothing  can  surprise  God,  and  that  he  can  never  be  at  a  loes  what  to  do ; 
we  conclude  that  God  has  a  faculty  to  which  our  foreknowledge  beats 
some  analogy,  therefore  we  call  it  by  that  name. 

<<  But  it  does  not  follow  from  hence  that  any  of  these  are  UUnibf  ia 
God,  afler  the  manner  they  are  in  us,  any  more  than  hands  or  eyes^  than 
love  or  hatred,  are  ;  on  the  contrary  we  must  acknowledge,  that  tfMSS 
things,  which  we  call  by  these  names,  when  attributed  to  God,  are  of  as 
very  different  a  nature  from  what  they  are  in  us,  and  so  superior  to  al 
that  we  can  conceive,  that  in  reaUty  there  is  no  more  likenees  betweaa 
them,  than  between  our  hand  and  God's  power.  Nor  can  we  draw 
sequences  from  the  real  nature  of  one  to  that  of  the  other,  with 
justness  of  reason,  than  we  can  conclude,  because  our  hand  consaalB  of 
fingers  and  joints,  therefore  the  power  of  God  is  distinguished  by  sock 
parts. 

'<  So  that  to  argue,  *  because  foreknowledge,  as  it  is  in  us,  if  supposed 
infallible,  cannot  consist  with  the  contingency  of  events,  therefore  wkd 
we  call  80  in  God  cannot,'  is  as  far  from  reason,  as  it  would  be  to  con- 
clude, because  our  eyes  cannot  see  in  the  dark,  therefore  when  God  m 
said  to  see  all  things,  his  eyes  must  be  enlightened  with  a  perpetual  sod- 
■hine ;  or  because  we  cannot  love  or  hate  without  passion,  therefcie 
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vhen  the  Scriptures  ascribe  these  to  God,  they  teach  us  that  he  is  HaUe 
lo  these  afiections  as  we  are. 

^  We  ought,  therefore,  to  interpret  all  these  things,  when  attributed  to 
God  only  by  way  of  condescension  to  our  capacities,  in  order  to  help 
us  to  cooceive  what  we  are  to  expect  from  him,  and  what  duty  we  are 
to  pay  him.  Particulariy,  the  terms  of  foreknowledge,  predestination, 
nay,  of  understanding  and  will,  when  ascribed  to  him,  are  not  to  be  taken 
itricdy  or  properiy,  nor  are  we  to  think  that  they  are  in  him  in  the 
•one  setue  that  we  find  them  in  ourselves ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  to 
inlerpret  them  only  by  way  of  analogy  and  comparison." 

Hiese  views  have  recently  been  advocated  by  Dr.  Copleston,  in  his 
^  Inquiry  into  the  Doctrines  of  Necessity  and  Predestination ;"  but,  to  this 
(faeory,  the  first  objection  is,  that,  like  the  former,  it  does  not  in  the  least 
vetteve  the  difficulty,  for  the  entire  subduing  of  which  it  was  adopted. 

For  though  foreknowledge  in  God  should  be  admitted  to  be  something 
of  a  '*  very  difierent  nature"  to  the  same  quality  in  man,  yet  as  it  is 
repieeonted  as  something  equivalent  to  foreknowledge,  whatever  that 
wameihmg  may  be ;  as,  in  consequence  of  it,  prophecies  have  actually 
been  uttered  and  fiilfilled,  and  of  such  a  kind,  too,  as  relate  to  actions 
for  which  men  have  in  fact  been  held  accountable ;  all  the  original  diffi- 
cohy  of  reconciling  contingent  events  to  this  somethings  of  which  human 
^Meknowledge  is  a  ^  kind  of  shadow,"  as  «<  a  map  of  China  is  to  China 
itself,"  remains  in  full  force.  The  difficulty  is  shifled,  but  not  removed ; 
h  cannot  even  be  with  more  facility  slided  past ;  and  either  the  Christian 
wofid  must  be  content  to  forego  all  inquiries  into  these  subjects, — a 
comrnnmation  not  to  be  expected,  however  it  may  be  wished, — or  the 
oootest  must  be  resumed  on  another  field,  with  no  advantage  from  better 
groond  or  from  broader  daylight. 

A  fiurther  objection^  to  these  notions  is,  that  they  are  dangerous. 

For  if  it  be  true,  that  the  faculties  we  ascribe  to  God  are  *^ofa  nature 
altogether  difierent  yrom  our  own^  and  that  we  have  no  direct  and  proper 
nation  or  conception  of  ihem/^  then,  in  point  of  fact,  we  have  no  proper 
revelation  at  all  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  of  his  attributes,  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  what  we  esteem  to  be  such,  is  a  revelation  o{  terms,  to  which 
we  can  attach  no  ** proper  notion,**  If  this  conclusion  be  well  founded, 
then  it  is  so  monstrous  that  the  premises  on  which  it  hangs  must  be 
unaound  and  anti-Scriptural.  This  alone  is  a  sufficient  general  refuta- 
tion  of  the  hypothesis :  but  a  more  particular  examination  will  show  that 
it  rests  upon  false  assumptions ;  and  that  it  introduces  gratuitous  diffi. 
Cttlties,  not  called  for  by  the  supposed  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  fore- 
knowledge of  God  with  the  freedom  of  human  actions. 

1.  It  is  assumed  that  the  descriptions  which  we  frame  to  ourselves 
of  God,  are  taken  firom  the  observations  we  have  made  on  his  works^ 
aad  firam  the  ooDsciomDess  of  those  qualifications  which,  we  coiio«ve, 
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would  enable  us  to  pertbnn  the  like.    This  might  be,  in  part,  tnie  of 
heathens  left  without  the  light  of  revelation ;  but  it  is  not  true  of  tha« 
who  enjoy  that  advantage.    Our  knowledge  o^  God  comes  fimn  cht 
Scriptures,  which  are  taught  to  us  in  our  infancy,  and  with  which, 
either  by  reading  or  hearing,  we  become  familiar  as  wo  grow  up.    The 
nptions  we  have  of  €rod,  so  fisLr  as  they  agree  with  the  Scripturei^  aie^ 
therefore,  not  those  which  we  have  framed  by  the  proceu  mwnmed  fay 
the  archbishop,  but  those  which  have  been  declared  to  us  in  the  Scrip 
tures  by  God  himself,  as  descriptions  of  his  own  nature.     This  mikei 
a  great  difference.     Our  own  modes  of  forming  Conceptions  of  the 
Divine  nature  would  have  no  authority  higher  than  ourselves;  the 
anmmnceTnenU  of  Scripture  are  the  word  of  God,  communicatiog  fay 
human  language  the  trtdk  and  realUy  of  things,  as  to  him^df.    This  ii 
the  constant  profession  of  the  sacred  writers ;  they  tell  us,  not  what  tfaeie 
is  in  man  which  may  support  an  analogy  between  man  and  God,  bat 
what  God  is  in  himself. 

2.  It  is  assumed,  that  because  the  nature  of  God  is  ^  mcomprtkaim^ 
ble,^*  we  have  no  ^  proper  notion  or  conception  of  it"  The  term  **  proper 
notion"  is  vague.  It  may  mean  '<  an  exact  snd  adequaU  notion,' 
it  may  be  granted  without  hesitation  that  we  have  not ;  or  it  may 
a  notion  correct  and  true  in  itself  though  not  complete  and 
sive,  A  great  part  of  the  fallacy  lies  here.  To  be  incomprehetintkf  u 
not,  in  every  case,  and  assuredly  not  in  this,  to  be  unintelligible.  We 
may  know  God,  though  we  cannot  fully  know  him ;  and  our  nodooi 
may  be  true,  though  not  adequate ;  and  they  must  be  true,  if  we  have 
rightly  understood  God's  revelation  of  himself.  Of  heingj  for  instanoe, 
we  can  form  a  true  notion,  because  we  are  conscious  of  our  own 
tixistence ;  and  though  we  cannot  extend  the  conception  to  oMsK 
being  or  self  existence,  because  our  being  is  a  dependent  one,  we  can 
yet  supply  the  defect,  as  we  arc  taught  by  the  Scriptures,  by  the  negt- 
live  notion  of  independence.  Of  spirit  we  have  a  true  notion,  and 
understand,  therefore,  what  is  meant,  when  it  is  said,  that  <<  God  is  t 
spirit ;"  and  though  we  can  have  but  an  imperfect  conception  of  as 
infinite  spirit,  we  can  supply  that  want  also,  to  all  practical  purposei, 
by  the  negative  process  of  removing  all  imperfection,  or  limit  of  excel- 
lence, from  our  views  of  the  Divine  nature.  We  have  a  true  notioD  of 
the  presence  of  one  being  with  other  beiiigs,  and  with  place ;  and 
though  we  cannot  comprehend  the  mode  in  which  God  is  omntprfjei^ 
we  are  able  to  conceive  without  difficulty  the  /art,  that  the  Divine  pre- 
sence fills  all  things.  We  have  true  notions  of  ponoer  and  knouMlge; 
and  can  suppose  them  infinite,  though  how  they  ^ould  be  so,  we  kiiov 
not.  And  as  to  the  moral  attributes,  such  as  truthj  justice^  and  goodmm, 
we  have  not  only  true,  but  comprehensive,  and  for  any  tl^ng  that 
appears  to  the  contrary,  adequate  notions  of  them ;  ibr  our  jKffii^l*^ 
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as  to  these  attributes  do  not  arise  from  any  incapacity  to  conceive  of  I  I 
what  is  perfect  truths  perfect  jusHce,  and  perfect  goodness,  but  from  our  ^  . 
inability  to  show  how  many  things,  which  occur  in  the  Divine  govem- 
menf,  are  to  be  reconciled  to  these  attributes ; — and  that,  not  because 
our  notions  of  the  attributes  themselves  are  obscure,  but  because 
the  things,  out  of  which  such  questions  arise,  are  either  in  themselves, 
or  in  their  relations,  but  partiaUy  understood  or  greatly  mistaken. — 
Job  and  his  firiends  did  not  differ  in  'abstract  views  of  the  justice 
of  the  moral  government  of  God,  but  in  reconciling  Job's  afilictions 
with  it. 

8.  It  is  assumed  that  the  nature  of  God  is  essentially  different  from 
the  spiritual  nature  of  man.  This  is  not  the  doctrine  of  Scripture. — 
When  it  says,  that  **  God  is  a  spirit ;"  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude 
that  a  distant  analogy,  such  a  one  as  springs  out  of  mere  relation, 
which,  in  a  poetic  imagination,  might  be  sufficient  to  support  a  figure 
of  speech,  is  alone  intended.  The  very  argument  connected  with  these 
words,  in  the  discourse  of  our  Lord  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  forbids 
tins.  It  is  a  declaration  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  of  the  worship  suited 
to  his  nature ;  and  the  word  employed  is  that  by  which  both  Jews  and 
Samaritans  had  been  taught  by  the  same  inspired  records,  which  they 
eadi  possessed,  to  designate  and  conceive  of  the  intellectual  nature  of 
man.  The  nature  of  (rod,  and  the  nature  of  man,  are  not  the  same ; 
but  they  are  similar,  because  they  bear  many  attributes  in  common, 
though  on  the  part  of  the  Divine  nature  in  a  degree  of  perfection 
infinitely  exceeding.  The  difference  of  degree,  however,  cannot  prove 
a  difference  of  essence, — no,  nor  the  circumstance  that  one  has  attributes 
which  the  other  has  not^ — in  any  sense  of  the  word  difference  which 
coold  be  of  service  to  the  advocates  of  this  hypothesis.  But  if  a  total 
difference  is  proved  as  to  the  intellectual  attributes  of  God  and  men,  that 
difierence  must  be  extended  to  the  nu>ral  attributes  also ;  and  so  the  very 
fiKmdation  of  morals  and  religion  would  be  undermined.  This  point 
was  successfiilly  pressed  by  Edwards  against  Archbishop  King,  and  it 
is  met  very  feebly  by  Dr.  Copleston.  "Edwards,"  he  observes, 
**  raises  a  clamour  about  the  moral  attributes,  as  if  tlieir  nature  also 
must  be  held  to  be  different  in  kind  from  human  virtues,  if  the  know- 
ledge of  God  be  admitted  to  be  different  in  kind  from  ours."  Certainly 
this  follows  from  the  principles  laid  down  by  Archbishop  King ;  and  if 
his  followers  take  his  conclusions  as  to  the  intellectual  attributes,  they 
most  take  them  as  to  the  moral  attributes  also.  If  the  faculties  of  God 
be  ^  of  a  nature  altogether  different  from  ours,"  we  have  no  more  reason 
to  except  from  this  rule  the  truth  and  the  justice,  than  the  wisdom  and 
die  prescience  of  God ;  and  the  reasoning  of  Archbishop  King  is  as  con- 
clnnve  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Hie  fidlacy  of  the  above  asswrnptions  is  sufficient  to  destroy  the  hypo 
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thesis  which  has  been  built  upon  them ;  and  the  argument  from 
ture  may  be  shown  to  be  as  unfounded.  It  is,  as  the  above  extract 
will  show,  in  brief  this,  that  as  the  Scriptures  ascribe,  by  anaJogp,  haak, 
and  eyes,  and  feet  to  Grod,  and  also  the  passions  of  love,  hatred,  uiger, 
dec,  "  because  these  would  be  in  us  the  principles  of  such  outwaid 
actions  as  we  see  he  has  performed ;  so,  by  the  same  condeooeuHai 
to  the  weakness  of  our  capacities,  we  find  the  powers  and  opemtioiis  of 
our  ndnda  ascribed  to  him."  But  will  the  advocates  of  tfaia  ofunioa 
look  steadily  to  its  legitimate  consequences?  We  bdiere  not;  and 
those  consequences  must,  therefore,  be  its  total  refutation.  For  if  bolk 
our  inteUedual  and  moral  affections  are  made  use  of  but  as  difltant  ana- 
logies, and  obscure  intimations,  to  convey  to  us  an  imperfect  knowledgo 
of  the  intellectual  powers  and  affections  of  the  Divine  nature,  in  the 
same  manner  as  human  hands,  and  human  eyes,  are  made  to  repfeiept 
his  power  and  his  knowledge^ — it  follows  that  there  is  nothing  in  die 
Divine  nature  which  answers  more  truly  and  exactly  to  knowledge, 
nutice,  truth,  mercy y  and  other  qualities  in  man,  than  the  knowledge  of 
God  answers  to  human  organs  of  vision,  or  his  power  to  the  hande  or 
the  feet;  and  from  this  it  would  follow,  that  nothing  is  said  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Divine  Being,  but  what  is,  in  the  highest  sense,  figsn- 
tive,  and  purely  metaphorical.  We  are  no  more  like  God  in  oar  mmk 
than  in  our  bodies,  and  it  might  as  truly  have  been  said  with  respect  to 
man's  bodily  shape,  as  to  his  menUd  faculties,  that  man  was  made  ^k 
the  image  of  God."  (6) 

(6)  **  Though  hiB  grace  rightly  lays  down  analogy  for  the  foondation  of  hif 
diacoorse,  yet,  for  want  of  having  thoroughly  weighed  and  digested  it,  and  bj 
wording  himaelf  incautiously,  he  seems  entirely  to  destroy  the  natoie  of  IM 
insomuch  that  while  he  rejects  the  strict  propriety  of  our  conceptions  and  m 
on  the  one  hand,  he  appears  to  his  antagonists  to  run  into  an  extreme 
below  metaphor^  on  the  other. 

**  His  greatest  mistake  is,  that  through  his  discourse  he  supposes  the 
and  actions  of  a  human  body,  which  we  attribute  to  God  in  a  pure  metaphor,  to 
be  equally  upon  the  same  foot  of  analogy  with  the  pa98unu  of  a  human  sod, 
which  are  attributed  to  him  in  a  lower  and  more  imperfect  degree  of  analogy ; 
and  even  with  the  operations  and  perfections  of  the  pure  mind  or  infWM 
which  are  attributed  to  him  in  a  yet  higher  and  more  complete  degree.  In 
pursuance  of  this  oversight,  he  expressly  asserts  love  and  anger,  wisdon 
and  goodness,  knowledge  and  foreknowledge,  and  all  the  other  Divine  attri. 
butes  to  be  spoken  of  God,  ar  improperly  as  eyes  or  ears  ;  that  there  is  no  mois 
likeness  between  these  things  in  the  Divine  nature  and  in  ours,  than  Uwf 
is  between  our  haml  and  God's  power,  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  taken  in  tk« 
same  sense.         • 

"Agreeably  to  this  incautious  and  indistinct  manner  of  treating  a  subject 
curious  and  difficult,  he  hath  unwarily  dropped  some  such  shocking  expressiont 
as  these,  the  best  representations  we  can  tnake  of  Ood  are  infinitely  short  of  irvtk. 
Which  God  forbid,  in  the  sense  his  adversaries  take  it ;  for  then  all  our  reason. 
ings  concerning  him  would  be  groundless  and  false.    But  the  saying  is  evidently 
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It  18  also  to  be  observed,  that  when  the  Scriptures  speak  of  the 
knowledge,  power,  and  other  attributes  of  God,  in  figurative  language, 
taken  from  the  eyes  or  hands  of  the  body,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that 
this  language  is  metaphorical,  not  only  from  the  reason  of  things  itself^ 
bat  because  the  same  ideas  are  also  quite  as  often  expressed  without 
fignra;  and  the  metafduv  therefore  never  misleads  us.  We  have 
snflhaent  proof  also  that  it  never  did  mislead  the  Jews,  even  in  the 
wont  periods  of  their  history,  and  when  their  tendency  to  idolatry  and 
grosB  superstition  was  most  powerful.  They  made  images  in  human 
shiqie  of  other  gods ;  but  never  of  Jbhovah  :  the  Jews  were  never 
aothropomorphites,  whatever  they  might  be  beside.  But  it  is  equally 
ootain,  that  they  did  give  a  Uieral  interpretation  to  those  passages  in 
their  Scmptures  which  speak  of  the  knowledge^  justice,  mercy ,  dec,  of 
God,  as  the  same  in  kindj  though  infinitely  higher  in  their  degree 
of  eauseUence,  with  the  same  qualities  in  men.  The  reason  is  obvious : 
they  could  not  interpret  those  passages  of  their  holy  writings  which 
speak  of  the  hands,  the  eyes,  and  the  feet  of  Grod  UteraUy ;  because 
•  every  part  of  the  same  sacred  revelation  was  full  of  representations  of 
the  Divine  nature,  which  declared  his  absolute  spirituality :  and  they 
coaU  not  interpret  those  passages  figuratively  which  speak  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  qualities  of  God  in  terms  that  express  the  same  qua- 
litiea  in  moi ;  because  their  whole  revelation  did  not  furnish  them  with 
any  hint,  even  the  most  distant,  that  there  was  a  more  literal  or  exact 
sense  in  which  they  could  be  taken.  It  was  not  possible  for  any  man 
to  take  literally  that  sublimely  figurative  representation  of  the  upholding 
and  ruling  power  of  God,  where  he  is  said  to  *<  hold  the  waters  of  the 
ocean  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,"  unless  he  could  also  conclude  that 
where  he  is  said  to  **  weigh  the  hills  in  scales,  and  the  mountains  in  a 
balance,"  he  was  to  understand  this  literally  also.  The  idea  suggested 
18  that  of  sustaining,  regulating,  and  adjusting  power ;  but  if  he  were 
tokly  that  he  ought  to  take  the  idea  of  power  in  as  figurative  a  sense  as 
that  of  the  waters  being  held  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand  of  God,  and  his 
weighing  the  mountains  in  scales,  he  would  find  it  impossible  to  form 
aii^  idea  of  the  thing  signified  at  all.  The  first  step  in  the  attempt 
would  plunge  him  into  total  darkness.     The  figurative  hand  assists  him 

tme  in  a  fkyoar&ble  and  qualified  eanse  and  meaning;  namely,  that  they  are 
infinitely  short  of  the  real,  true,  internal  nature  of  God  aa  he  is  in  himself. — 
Again,  that  they  are  emblems  indeed  and  parabolical  figuree  of  the  Divine  attri- 
buie§t  which  they  are  designed  to  signify;  as  if  they  were  signs  or  figures  of  our 
own,  altogether  precarious  and  arbitrary,  and  without  any  real  and  true  foun. 
dation  of  analogy  between  them  in  the  nature  of  either  God  or  man:  and 
aeeevdingly  he  unhappily  describes  the  knowledge  we  have  of  God  and  his 
by  the  notion  we  form  of  a  strange  country  by  a  map,  which  is  only 
and  isi,  strokes  and  ItMes.**    {Bishop  Browii'b  Procedure  of  Human  Under 
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to  form  the  idea  of  managing  and  eootrolliiig  fower^  but  the  figuntifv 
power  suggests  nothing ;  and  so  this  scheme  Uots  out  entirely  all  reve- 
lation of  God  of  any  kind,  by  resolving  the  whole  into  figuieSy  which 
represent  nothing  of  which  we  can  form  any  conception. 

The  argument  of  Aschbishop  EliNOy  firom  the  passions  which  art 
ascribed  to  God  in  Scripture,  is  not  more  conclusive.     ^  After  the 
manner  we  find  him  represented  as  affected  with  such  peasioiiB  i 
perceive  to  be  in  ourselves,  as  angry  and  pleased,  as  loving  tmd  hatn|^ 
as  repenting  and  changing  his  resolutions^  as  full  of  mercy,  and  pro- 
voked to  revenge  ;  and  yet,  on  reflection,  we  cannot  think  that  any  of 
these  passions  literally  affect  the  Divine  nature."    But  why  not?    As 
they  are  represented  in  Scripture  to  be  affections  of  the  Divine  oaturs, 
and  not  in  the  gross  manner  in  which  they  are  expressed  in  this  extract, 
there  seems  nothing  improper  in  taking  them  lUeraUy  ;  and  no  neces- 
sity  is  made  out  to  compel  us  to  understand  them  to  signify  somewkai  tor 
which  we  have  not  a  name,  and  of  which  we  can  form  no  idea.    Hie 
Scriptures  nowhere  warrant  us  to  consider  Grod  as  a  cold  metaphjracal 
abstraction ;  and  they  nowhere  indicate  to  us  that  when  they  ascribe 
affections  to  him,  they  ore  to  be  taken  as  mere  figures  of  speech.    On 
the  contrary,  they  teach  us  to  consider  them  as  answering  suhsUaiiuittfj 
though  not  circumsUmHaUy  to  the  innocent  affections  of  men  and  aogels. 
Why  may  not  anger  be  **  Uterally"  ascribed  to  God,  not  indeed  as  it 
may  be  caricatured  to  suit  a  theory,  but  €u  we  find  it  ascribed  io  the 
Scriptures  1    It  is  not  malignant  anger,  nor  blind,  stormy,  and  disturb, 
ing  anger,  which  is  spoken  of;  nor  is  this  always,  nor  need  it  be  at  any 
time,  the  anger  of  creatures.     There  is  an  anger  indiich  is  without  sin 
in  man, — **  a  perception  of  evil,  and  opposition  to  it,  and  also  an  emotion 
of  mind,  a  sensation,  or  passion,  suitaUe  thereto."  (Wesley.)     There 
was  this  in  our  Lord,  who  was  without  sin ;  nor  is  it  represented  by 
the  evangelists,  who  give  us  the  instances,  as  even  an  ir^rmiiy  of  the 
nature  He  assumed.     In  God  it  may  be  allowed  to  exist  in  a  difierent 
manner  to  that  in  which  it  is  found  even  in  men  who  are  ^  angry  and 
sin  not ;"  it  is  accompanied  with  no  weakness,  it  is  allied  to  no  imper- 
fection ;  but  that  it  does  exist  as  truly  in  him  as  in  man,  is  the  doctrine  of 
Scripture ;  and  there  is  no  perfection  ascribed  to  Ciod,  to  which  it  can 
be  proved  contrary,  or  with  which  we  cannot  conceive  it  to  coexist  (7) 

(7)  Melancthon  says :  **  The  Lord  wtu  very  angry  with  Aaron  to  have  destroy- 
ed him;  and  I  [Moeee]  prayed  for  Aaron  aloo  at  the  oame  timet  Dent,  ix,  90.  Let 
us  not  elude  the  exceedingly  lamentable  expressions  which  the  Holy  Ghost  em. 
ploys  when  he  says,  God  voao  very  angry ;  and  let  us  not  feign  to  ounelTes  a  Ooi 
of  etonct  or  a  Stoical  Deity,  For  though  Grod  is  angry  in  a  difierent  manner  fron 
men,  yet  let  us  conclude  that  God  was  really  angry  with  Aaron,  and  that  AaioA 
was  not  then  in  [a  state  of]  grace,  but  obnoxious  to  eTerlaating  pankhment 
Dreadful  was  the  fall  of  Aaron,  who  had  through  fear  yielded  to  ^e  madnwi  of 
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Not  ooly  angery  we  axe  told,  is  ascribed  to  God,  but  ^*  the  being  pleased." 
Let  the  term  used  be  compUteencyf  instead  of  one  which  seems  to  have 
been  selected  to  convey  a  notion  of  a  lower  and  less  worthy  kind ;  and 
there  is  no  incongruity  in  the  idea.  Hb  is  the  blessed  or  happy  God, 
and  therefore  capable  of  pleasure.  He  looked  upon  his  works,  and  saw 
that  they  were  ^  good,"  ''  very  good," — ^words  which  suggM  the  idea 
of  his  complacency  upon  their  completion ;  and  this,  when  separated 
from  all  connection  with  human  infirmity,  appears  to  be  a  perfection, 
and  not  a  defect.  To  be  incapable  of  complacency  and  delight,  is  the 
character  of  the  Supreme  Being  of  Epicurus  and  of  the  modem  Hin- 
doos, of  whose  wUemal  staUy  so  to  speak,  deep  sleep,  and  the  surface 
of  an  unruffled  lake,  are  fiivourite  figurative  representations.  But  of  this 
refinement  we  have  nothing  in  the  Bible,  nor  is  it  in  the  least  neces- 
saiy  to  our  idea  of  infinite  perfection.  And  why  should  not  love  exist 
in  God,  in  more  than  a  figurative  sense  ?  For  this  afieclion  to  be  ac 
companied  with  perturbation,  anxiety,  and  weak  or  irrational  partiality,  is 
a  mere  accident.  So  we  oflen  see  it  in  human  beings ;  but  though  this 
afieotion,  without  any  concurrent  infirmity,  be  ascribed  to  God,  it  surely 
does  not  follow  that  it  exists  in  him,  as  something  in  nature  <<  wholly 
di^xent"  from  love  in  wise  and  holy  creatures,  in  angels  and  in  saints. 
Not  only  the  beauty,  the  ibrce,  and  the  encouragement  of  a  thou. 
sand  passages  of  Scripture  would  be  lost,  upon  this  hypothesis ;  but 
their  meaning  also.  Love  in  God  is  somethings  we  are  told,  which  is  so 
caUed,  because  it  produces  similar  efiects  to  those  which  are  produced 
by  love  in  man  ;  but  what  this  something  is,  we  are  not  informed ;  and 
the  revelation  of  Scripture  as  to  God,  is  thus  reduced  to  a  revelation 
of  his  acts  only,  but  not,  in  the  least,  of  the  principles  firom  which  they 
flow.  (8) 

the  people  when  they  instituted  the  Egyptian  worship.  Being  warned  by  this 
example,  let  us  not  confirm  ourselves  in  security,  but  acknowledge  that  it  is 
poenble  for  elect  and  renewed  persons  horribly  to  fall,"  itc,  (Loci  Praeipui 
Theologh  1543.) 

(8)  **  It  would  destroy  the  confidence  of  prayer,  and  the  ardour  of  derotion, 
if  we  could  regard  the  Deity  as  subsisting  by  himself,  and  as  having  no  sympa. 
thiee,  but  mere  abstract  relations  to  the  whole  family  in  heaven  and  earth  ;  and 
I  look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  rational  and  philosophical  confiitations  of  your 
system,  that  it  is  fitted  neither  for  the  theory  nor  the  practice  of  our  religion ; 
and  that,  if  we  could  adopt  it,  we  must  henceforth  exchange  the  language  of 
Soripture  for  the  anthems  of  Epicurus : — 

**  Omnis  enim  per  se  Divum  natura  necesse  est, 

Immortali  evo  summ&  cum  pace  fruatur, 

Semota  ab  nostris  rebus,  sejunctaque  longe  ; 

Nam  privata  dolore  omni,  privata  periculis, 

Ipsa  suis  pollens  opibos,  nihil  indiga  nostri, 

Nee  bene  promeiitis  oapitur,  nee  tangitur  ir&. 

**  It  is  in  direct  opposition  to  all  such  vain  and  skeptical  speealationik  that  Ghrie- 
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The  same  observatkms  may  be  applied  to  **  mercy  ana  revenge/*  Vf 
the  latter  of  which  the  ^trchbii^op  can  mean  nothing  more  than  judicai 
vengeance,  or  rebributuni,  though  an  equivocal  term  has  been  adopted 
ad  captandum.  *^  Repenting,  and  changing  hia  resokitioDfl,''  are  inipv»- 
perly  placed  among  the  n^fedioM ;  but,  freed  from  ideas  ci  human  is- 
firmity,  they  may  be,  without  the  leaat  dishonour  to  tiie  fulness  of  te 
Divine  perfections,  ascribed  to  God  in  as  Uteral  a  sense  as  we  iBnd  then 
stated  in  the  Scriptures.  They  there  cleaiiy  signify  no  more  than  die 
change  which  takes  place  in  the  ajfeetions  of  Grod,  his  anger  or  bit 
2doe,  as  men  turn  from  the  practice  of  righteousneos,  or  repent  and  tmi 
back  again  to  him ;  and  the  consequent  changes  in  his  dispensatiflM 
toward  them  as  their  Grovemor  and  Lord;  This  is  the  Scriptural  doe- 
trine,  and  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  is  not  most  worthy  of  God,  thoQfi^ 
literaUy  interpreted ;  nothing  which  is  not  condstent  with  his  absohte 
immutability.  He  is  unchangeably  the  lover  and  the  rewarder  of  rigfateoos- 
ness,  unchangeably  the  hater  and  the  judge  of  imquity ;  and  as  his  crea- 
tures are  righteous  or  wicked,  or  are  changed  from  the  one  state  to  die 
other,  they  become  the  objects  of  the  difierent  regards y  and  of  the  difler. 
ent  administratkmSf  of  the  same  righteous  and  gracious  Sovereign,  wIm^ 
by  these  very  changes,  shows  that  he  is  without  variableness,  or  shadow 
of  turning. 

If  then  there  is  no  reason  for  not  attributing  even  certain  aflecCioiiB 
of  the  human  mind  to  God,  when  connected  with  absolute  perfection  and 
exceUence,  in  their  nature  and  in  their  exercise,  no  reason  certainly  can 
be  given  for  not  considering  his  intellectual  attributes,  represented,  ae 
to  their  nature  though  not  as  to  their  degree,  by  terms  taken  fiom  die 
faculties  of  the  human  mind,  as  corresponding  with  our  own.  But  the 
matter  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  appeal  which  is  so  often  made 
in  the  Bible  to  these  properties  in  man,  not  as  illustrations  only  of  some- 
thing distantly  and  indistinctly  analogous  to  properties  in  the  Dhrine 
nature,  but  as  representations  of  the  nature  and  reality  of  these  quafitiee 
in  the  Supreme  Being,  and  which  are,  therefore,  made  the  grounds  of 
argument,  the  basis  of  duty,  and  the  sources  of  consokUion, 

With  respect  to  the  nature  of  Crod,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  pas- 
sage before  mentioned, — *«  God  is  a  Spikit  ; — where  the  argument  is, 
that  he  requires  not  a  ceremonial  but  a  spiritual  worship,  the  worship 
of  man's  spirit ;  because  he  himself  is  a  Spnur.  How  this  argument 
could  be  brought  out  on  Archbishop  Kino's  and  Dr.  Copleston's  theory. 
it  is  difficult  to  state.  It  would  be  something  of  this  kind : — God  is  t 
Spirit  ;  that  is,  he  is  called  a  Spirit,  because  his  nature  is  analogous 
to  the  spiritual  nature  of  man :  but  this  analogy  implies  no  similarity  of 

tianity  always  repreMnts  and  speaks  of  the  Deity  as  participating,  so  far  ss  ia- 
finity  and  perfection  may  participate,  in  those  feelings  and  afl^ctions  which  belong 
to  oai  ntioaal  nataros.**  (GbimfIbld^s  Vnutieia  Atual^giem.) 
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Bttbire :  it  is  a  mere  analogy  of  relation ;  and  therefore,  though  we  have 
BO  dured  and  proper  notion  of  the  nature  of  God,  yet,  because  he  is 
emUed  a  Spirit^  « they  that  worship  him  must  wor^p  him  in  spirit  and 
in  trath."  This  is  indeed  fo  from  being  an  intelligiUe,  and  it  is  still 
\&m  a  pracdcaly  argument 

With  respect  to  his  intelUchud  attributes,  it  is  argued  in  Scripture, 
<*Efe  that  teacheth  man  kruncledgey  shall  not  he  know?^*  Here  the 
knowledge  of  God  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  nature  as  the  know- 
ledge of  man.  This  is  the  sole  foundation  of  the  argument ;  which 
would  have  appeared  indescribably  obscure,  if,  according  to  Archbishop 
Sing's  hypothesis,  it  had  stood, — "  He  that  teacheth  man  knowledge, 
diaU  he  not  have  somewhat  in  his  nature,  which,  because  it  gives  rise  to 
■ctioas  similar  to  those  which  proceed  from  knowledge,  we  may  call 
knowledge,  but  of  whTch  we  have  no  direct  or  proper  notion  f' 

With  respect  to  his  moral  attributes,  we  find  the  same  appeals,** 
**  Sball  not  the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth  do  right  T  Here  the  abstract 
term  right  is  undoubtedly  used  in  the  sense  commonly  received  among 
men,  and  is  supposed  to  be  comprehensible  by  them. — ''  The  righteous 
LoBD  loveth  righteousness."  The  righteousness  in  man  which  he  loveth, 
is,  dearly,  correspondent  in  its  kind  to  that  which  constitutes  him  emi- 
nently <'  the  righteous  Lord." — Still  more  forcibly,  the  house  of  Israel 
is  called  upon  **  to  judge  between  him  and  his  vineyard  :"  he  conde- 
«l6end8  to  try  his  own  justice  by  the  notions  of  justice  which  prevail 
anxMig  men ;  in  which  there  could  be  no  meaning,  if  this  moral  quality 
were  not  in  God  and  in  man  of  the  same  kind. — ^  Hear  now,  O  house 
of  Israel,  is  not  my  way  eqiwi  V*  But  what  force  would  there  be  in  this 
challenge,  designed  to  silence  the  murmurs  of  a  people  under  correction, 
as  though  they  had  not  been  justly  dealt  with,  if  justice  among  men  had 
no  more  resemblance  to  justice  in  God  than  a  hand  to  power,  or  an  eye 
to  knowledge,  or  ^  a  map  of  China  to  China  itself?"  The  appeal  is  to 
a  standard  common  to  both,  and  by  which  one  might  be  as  exphcitly 
determined  as  the  other.  (9)    Finally,  the  ground  of  all  pnxue  and  ado- 

(9)  How  can  we  confess  God  to  be  jnst,  if  we  understand  it  not  ?  Bat  how  can 
we  nnderstand  him  so,  but  by  the  moasures  of  justice  7  and  how  shall  we  know 
lAof,  if  there  be  two  justices,  one  that  we  know,  and  one  that  we  know  not,  one 
eontraiy  to  another  7  If  they  be  contrary,  they  are  not  justice  ;  for  justice  can 
be  no  more  opposed  to  juHicet  than  truth  to  truth:  if  they  be  not  contrary,  then 
that  which  we  understand  to  be  just  in  us,  is  just  in  €rod  ;  and  that  which  is  just 
enee,  is  just  for  ever  in  the  same  case  and  circumstances  :  and,  indeed,  how  is  it 
that  we  are  in  all  things  of  excellency  and  virtue  to  be  like  God,  and  to  be  meek 
like  Christ ;  to  be  hwnbU  aa  he  it  humble,  and  to  be  pure  like  God,  to  be  just  after 
his  example,  to  be  merciful  ae  our  heavenly  Father  is  merciful  7  If  there  is  bat 
one  merey,  and  one  justice,  and  one  meekness,  then  the  msasure  of  these,  and  the 
reesofi,  is  eternally  the  same.  If  there  be  two,  either  they  are  not  essential  to  God, 
or  elM  not  imitable  by  us :  and  then  how  can  we  glorify  God,  and  sfsak  homsm 
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that  the  question  is  not,  how  to  reconcile  God's  prescience  with  the 
freedom  of  man ;  but  how  to  reconcile  the  conduct  of  God  toward  man, 
oonaidered  as  a  free  agent,  with  his  own  prescience ;  how  to  assign  a 
Gongruity  to  warnings,  exhortations,  and  other  means  adopted  to  prevent 
deatniction  as  to  individuals,  with  the  certain  foresight  of  that  terrible 
result.  In  this,  however,  no  moral  attribute  of  God  is  impugned.  On 
the  contrary,  mercy  requires  the  appHcation  of  means  of  dehverance,  if 
man  be  under  a  <^spensation  of  grace ;  and  justice  requires  it,  if  man  is 
to  be  judged  for  tlie  use  or  abuse  of  mercy.  The  difficulty  then  entirely 
xesdves  itself  into  a  mere  matter  of  feeling,  which,  of  course, — as  we 
cannot  be  judges  of  a  nature  infinite  in  perfection,  though  similar  to 
what  is  excellent  in  our  own,  nor  of  proceedings  which,  in  the  unli- 
mited range  of  the  government  of  God,  may  have  connections  and 
bearings  beyond  aU  our  comprehension, — we  cannot  reduce  to  a  human 
standard.  Is  it,  then,  to  adjust  a  mere  matter  of  feeling,  that  we  are  to 
make  these  outrageous  interpretations  of  the  word  of  God,  in  what  he 
hath  spoken  of  himself?  And  are  we  to  deny  that  we  have  no  ^  proper 
or  direct  notion  of  God,"  because  we  cannot  find  him  out  to  perfection  7 
Hus  difficulty,  which  we  ought  not  to  dare  to  try  by  human  standards, 
is  not  one  however,  we  again  remark,  which  arises  at  all  out  of  the 
relation  of  the  Divine  prescience  to  the  liberty  of  human  actions ;  and 
it  is  entirely  untouched  by  any  part  of  this  controversy.  We  fall  into 
new  difficulties  through  these  speculations,  but  do  not  escape  the  true 
one.  If  the  freedom  of  man  is  denied,  the  moral  attributes  of  €rod  are 
impugned ;  and  the  difficulty,  as  a  matter  of  feeling,  is  heightened. 
Divine  prescience  cannot  be  denied,  because  the  prophetic  Scriptures 
have  determined  that  already ;  and  if  Archbishop  King's  interpretation 
of  foreknowledge  be  resorted  to,  the  something  substituted  for  prescience, 
and  equivalent  to  it,  comes  in,  to  bring  us  back,  in  a  fa^acious  circle, 
to  the  point  fi'om  which  we  started. 

It  may  therefore  be  certainly  concluded,  that  the  omniscience  of  God 
comprehends  his  certain  prescience  of  all  events  however  contingent ; 
and  if  any  thing  more  were  necessary  to  strengthen  the  argument  above 
ghren,  it  might  be  drawn  from  the  irrational,  and,  above  all,  the  unscrip- 
taral  consequences,  which  would  follow  from  the  denial  of  this  doctrine. 
These  are  forcibly  stated  by  President  Edwards : — 

M  It  would  follow  from  this  notion,  (namely,  that  the  Almighty  doth 
not  foreknow  what  will  be  the  result  of  future  contingencies,)  that  as 
God  is  Uable  to  be  continually  repenting  what  he  has  done ;  so  he  must 
be  exposed  to  be  constantly  changing  his  mind  and  intentions  as  to  his 
fiiture  conduct ;  altering  his  measures,  relinquishing  his  old  designs,  and 
fiirming  new  schemes  and  projections.  For  his  purposes,  even  as  to  the 
main  parts  of  his  scheme,  namely,  such  as  belong  to  the  state  of  his 
moral  kingdom,  must  be  always  liaUe  to  be  broken,  through  want  of 
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foresight;  and  be  must  be  contintially  putting  his  83rstein  to  ligbl^  aik 
gets  out  of  order,  tbrough  tbe  contiugence  of  the  actioos  of 
agents :  be  must  be  a  Being,  who,  instead  of  being  absolutely  ii 
must  necessarily  be  the  subject  bf  infinitely  the  most  muneroiis  acto  rf 
repentance,  and  changes  of  intention,  of  any  being  whatsocnrer ;  forfUi 
plain  reason,  that  his  vastly  extensive  chaige  comprehends  an  inUtif 
greater  number  of  those  things  which  are  to  him  contingent  and 
tain.  In  such  a  situation  he  must  have  little  else  to  do,  but  to 
broken  links  as  well  as  he  can,  and  be  rectifying  his  disjointed 
and  disordered  movements,  in  the  best  manner  the  case  will  aSov. 
The  supreme  Lord  of  all  things  must  needs  be  under  great  and  niio- 
rable  disadvantages,  in  governing  the  world  ^ich  he  has  made,  and  hn 
the  care  o(  through  his  being  utterly  unable  to  find  out  things  of  tiki 
importance,  which  hereafter  shaU  befall  his  system ;  which,  if  be  dU 
but  know,  he  might  make  seasonable  provision  for.  In  many  case% 
there  may  be  very  great  necessity  that  he  should  make  provision,  in  tbe 
manner  of  his  ordering  and  disposing  things,  for  some  great  ererii 
which  are  to  happen,  of  vast  and  extensive  influence,  and  endlesB  oonn- 
quence  to  the  universe ;  which  he  may  see  aflerward,  wliea  k  is  too 
late,  and  may  wish  in  vain  that  he  had  known  beforehand,  that  he  na%lit 
have  ordered  his  afiairs  accordingly.  And  it  is  in  the  power  of  wmn,  en 
these  principles,  by  his  devices,  purposes,  and  actions,  thus  to  disifipoiDt 
God,  break  his  measures,  make  him  continually  to  change  hii  mi»l 
subject  him  to  vexation,  and  bring  him  into  confusion.'^ 


CHAPTER  V. 

Attributes  of  God — ImmutabilUy^  Wisdom. 

Another  of  the  qualities  of  the  Divine  nature,  on  which  the 
writers  often  dwell,  is  his  unchangeableness.  This  is  indicated  in  kii 
august  and  awful  title,  I  am.  All  other  beings  are  dependent  and  ns- 
table,  and  thus  stand  in  striking  contrast  to  him  who  is  independent,  aad 
therefore  capable  of  no  mutation.  <<  Of  old  hast  thou  laid  the  fbundatioi 
of  the  earth ;  and  the  heavens  are  the  work  of  thy  hands ;  they  sbaR 
perish ;  but  thou  shalt  endure, — yea,  all  of  them  shall  wax  old  like  a 
garment;  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change  them,  and  they  shall  be 
dianged ;  but  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  shall  have  no  end.— 
He  is  the  Father  of  lights,  with  whom  is  no  variableness^  neither  shadov 
of  turning. — His  counsel  standeth  fast  for  ever,  and  the  thoughts  of  \m 
heart  to  all  generations. — His  mercy  endureth  for  ever. — ^His  rigbU 
eoiisness  is  like  the  great  mountains,  firm  and  unmovable. — I  am  tbi 
Lord,  I  change  not" 
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Of  this  truth,  so  important  to  rehgion  and  to  morals^  there  are  maiiy 
confirmations  from  subjects  constantly  open  to  observation.  The  general 
«der  of  nature,  in  the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies ;  the  succes- 
moa  ef  seasons ;  the  laws  of  animal  ahd  vegetaUe  production ;  and  the 
perpetuation  of  every  species  of  beings,  from  which,  if  there  be  occa- 
Moal  deviations,  they  prove  the  general  regularity  and  stabiUty  of  this 
matftrial  system,  or  they  would  cease  to  attract  attention.  The  ample 
universe,  therefore,  with  its  immense  aggregate  of  individual  beings  and 
dofwos  of  being,  displays  not  only  the  all-comprehending  and  pervading 
poiwer  of  God ;  but,  as  it  remains  from  age  to  age  subject  to  the  same 
kws^  and  fulfilling  the  same  purposes,  it  is  a  visible  image  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  being  of  steady  counsels,  free  from  caprice,  and  liable  to  no 
oontrol.  The  moral  government  of  God  gives  its  evidence  also  to  the 
same  truth.  The  laws  under  which  we  are  now  placed,  are  the  same 
as  those  which  were  prescribed  to  the  earUest  generations  of  men. 
What  was  vice  then,  is  vice  now ;  and  what  is  virtue  now,  was  then 
nrtoe.  Miseries  of  the  same  kind  and  degree  inflict  punishment  aa  the 
ionner ;  peace  and  blessedness,  as  formerly,  accompany  the  latter.  God 
has  manifested  his  will  to  men  by  successive  revelations,  the  patriarchal, 
the  Mosaic,  and  the  Christian,  and  those  distant  from  each  other  many 
ages )  but  the  moral  principles  on  which  each  rests,  are  precisely  the 
Mune,  and  the  moral  ends  which  each  proposes.  Their  differences  are 
cireumstantial,  varying  according  to  the  age  of  the  world,  the  condition 
of  mankind,  and  his  own  plans  of  infinite  wisdom  ;  but  the  identity  of 
their  jptrtt,  their  influence,  and  their  character y  shows  their  author  to  be 
an  unchangeable  being  of  holiness,  truth,  justice,  and  mercy.  Vicious 
men  have  now  the  same  reason  to  tremble  before  God,  as  in  former 
periods,  for  he  is  still  <<  of  purer  eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity ;"  and  the 
penitent  and  the  pious  have  the  same  ground  of  hope,  and  the  same  sure 
foundation  of  trust.  These  are  the  cautionary  and  the  cheering  moral 
oaes  to  which  the  sacred  writers  constantly  apply  this  doctrine.  He  is 
''the  Lord,  the  hope  of  their  fathers;"  and  in  all  the  changes  and 
vicissitudes  of  life,  this  is  the  consolation  of  his  people,  that  he  will 
never  leave  them,  nor  forsake  them.  <'  Though  the  mountains  depart, 
and  the  hills  be  removed,  yet  my  kindness  shall  not  depart  from  thee, 
nor  shall  the  covenant  of  my  peace  be  removed." 

It  is  true,  that  the  stability  of  the  Divine  operations,  and  counsels,  as 
indicated  by  the  laws  of  the  material  universe,  and  the  revelations  of  his 
will,  only  show  the  immutability  of  Cod  through  those  periods  within 
which  these  operations  and  dispensations  have  been  in  force ;  but  in 
Scripture  they  are  constantly  represented  as  the  results  of  an  immuta- 
bility which  arises  out  of  the  perfection  of  the  Divine  nature  itself,  and 
which  is  therefore  essential  to  it.  *<  I  am  the  Lord,  I  change  not :"  he 
changes  not,  because  he  is  <<  the  Lord.'' — With  him  there  is  <'  no  Tari« 
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admitted  no  change,  and  even  no  contrariety;  or  that  his  mind  was 
incapable  of  different  regards  and  t^fctknu  toward  the  same  creatures 
under  different  circumstances.  He  creates  and  he  destroys ;  he  wounds 
and  he  heals ;  he  works  and  ceases  from  his  works ;  he  loves  and  hates ; 
but  these,  as  being  under  the  direction  of  the  same  immutable  wisdom, 
holiness,  goodness,  and  justice,  are  the  proofs,  not  of  changing,  but  of 
unchanging  principles,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter.  They  are 
perfections,  not  imperfections.  Variety  of  operation,  the  power  to  com- 
mence,  and  cease  to  act,  show  the  liberty  of  his  nature ;  the  direction 
of  this  operation  to  wise  and  good  ends  shows  its  excellence.  Thus  in 
Scripture  language  **  he  repents"  of  threatened,  or  commenced  punish- 
ment, and  shows  mercy ;  or  << » tceary  offorhearing*^  with  the  obstinately 
guilty,  and  so  inflicts  vengeance.  Thus,  *<  he  hates  the  evil  doer,"  and 
**  loyeth  the  righteous."  That  love  too  may  be  lost,  <<  if  the  righteous 
turn  away  from  his  righteousness ;"  and  that  hatred  may  be  averted, 
^  when  the  wicked  man  tumeth  away  from  his  wickedness."  There  is 
a  sense  in  which  this  may  be  called  change  in  God,  but  it  is  not  the 
change  of  imperfection  and  defect.  It  argues  precisely  the  contrary. 
If  whoi  <<the  righteous  man  tumeth  away  from  his  righteousness," 
God'a  love  to  him  were  unchangeable,  he  could  not  be  the  unchangeably 
hdy  Crod,  the  hater  of  iniquity ;  and  '*  when  the  wicked  man  tumeth 
away  from  his  wickedness,"  and,  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  be- 
comes  a  new  creature,  if  he  did  not  become  the  object  of  God's  love, 
God  would  not  be  the  unchangeable  lover  of  righteousness.  By  these 
Scriptural  doctrines,  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  immutability  is  not 
therefore  contradicted,  but  confirmed. 

Various  speculations,  however,  on  t)ic  Divine  immutability  occur  in 
llie  writings  of  divines  and  others,  whicli,  though  oflcn  well  intended, 
ought  to  be  received  with  caution,  and  sometimes  even  rejected  as 
bewildering  or  pernicious.  Such  are  the  notions,  that  God  knows  every 
thing  by  intuition;  that  there  is  no  succession  of  ideas  in  the, Divine 
mind ,  that  he  can  receive  no  new  idea ;  that  there  are  no  affections  in 
God,  for  to  suppose  that  would  suppose  that  he  is  capable  of  emotion ; 
that  if  there  are  affections  in  God,  as  love,  hatred,  dz;c,  they  always 
exist  in  the  same  degree,  or  else  he  would  suffer  change :  for  these  and 
other  similar  speculations,  recourse  may  be  had  to  the  schoolmen,  and 
metaphysicians,  by  those  who  arc  curious  in  such  subjects :  but  the  im- 
pression of  the  Divine  character,  thuy  represented,  will  be  found  very 
diflferent  to  that  conveyed  by  those  inspired  writings  in  which  God  is  not 
gp<Aen  of  hy  men^  but  speaks  of  himself;  and  notliing  could  be  more 
easily  shown  than  that  most  of  these  notions  arc  either  idle,  as  assuming 
that  we  know  more  of  God  than  is  revealed ;  or  such  as  tend  to  repre- 
Mot  the  Divine  Being  as  rather  a  necessary,  than  a  free  agent,  and  his 
morai  perfections  as  resulting  from  a  blind  phvsical  necessity  of  nature. 
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more  than  from  an  essential  moral  excellence,  or,  finaDy,  as  unintdfi> 
gible,  or  absurd.  As  a  specimen  of  the  latter,  the  following  paasa^ 
may  be  taken  from  a  work  in  some  repute.  The  arguments  are  dravi 
irom  the  schoolmen,  and  though  broadly  given  by  the  author,  wiD  be 
found  more  or  less  to  tinge  the  remaiks  on  the  immutability  of  God,  ii 
the  most  current  systems  of  theology,  and  discourses  on  the  attributes  :— 

'<  His  knowledge  is  independent  upon  the  objects  known,  therafim 
whatever  changes  Jhere  are  in  them,  there  is  none  in  him.  HiiDgi 
known  are  considered  either  as  past,  present,  or  to  come,  and  these  aic 
not  known  by  us  in  the  same  way ;  for  concerning  things  past  it  mnstbe 
said  that  we  once  knew  them ;  or  of  things  to  come,  that  we  dial 
know  them  hereafler  ;  whereas  God,  with  one  view,  compr^iends  al 
things  past  and  future,  as  though  they  were  present. 

**  If  God's  knowledge  were  not  unchangeable,  he  might  be  said  to  han 
different  thoughts  or  apprehensions  of  things  at  one  time,  from  what  he 
has  at  another,  which  would  argue  a  defect  of  wisdom.  And  indeed  a 
change  of  sentiments  implies  ignorance,  or  weakness  of  underatandiiig; 
for  to  make  advances  in  knowledge,  supposes  a  degree  of  ignQranee: 
and  to  decUne  therein  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  ignorance  :  now  it 
is  certain,  that  both  these  are  inconsistent  with  the  infinite  perfecfioB 
of  the  Divine  mind ;  nor  can  any  such  defect  be  applied  to  hun,  who 
is  called,  TJie  only  wise  GodJ*"*  (Ridglby's  Bodyof  Dtoinity.) 

In  thus  representing  the  knowledge  of  God  as  ''  independent  of  the 
objects  known ;"  in  order  to  the  establishing  of  such  an  immdMiitf 
of  knowledge,  as  is  not  only  not  inconsistent  with  the  perfecdon  of 
that  attribute,  but  without  which  it  could  not  be  perfect ;  and  in  deny- 
ing that  knowledge  in  God  has  any  respect  to  the  past,  present,  and 
future  of  things,  a  very  important  distinction  between  the  knowledge 
of  things  possible^  and  the  knowledge  of  things  actual^  both  of  wbich 
must  be  attributed  to  God,  is  strangely  overlooked. 

In  respect  of  possible  beings,  the  Divine  knowledge  has  no  relatioato 
time,  and  there  is  in  it  no  past,  no  future ;  he  knows  his  own  wisdoia 
and  omnipotence,  and  that  is  knowing  every  thing  respecting  diem. 
'But  to  the  possible  existence  of  things,  we  must  now  add  actual  exi^ 
ence ;  that  commenced  with  time,  or  time  with  that.  Here  then  ii 
another  branch  of  the  Divine  knowledge,  the  knowledge  of  thingi 
actuaUy  existing,  a  distinction  with  which  the  operations  of  our  owi 
minds  make  us  famiUar  ;  and  from  the  actual  existence  of  things  aiiae 
order  and  succession,  past,  present,  and  future,  not  only  in  the  thingi 
themselves,  but  in  the  Divine  knowledge  of  them  also  ;  for  as  then 
could  be  no  knowledge  of  things  in  the  Divine  mind  as  actually  existJn^ 
which  did  not  actually  exist,  for  that  would  be  falsehood,  not  truth,  so  if 
thiiigs  have  been  brought  into  actual  existence  in  succession,  the  know- 
ledge  of  their  actual  existence  must  have  been  successive  alao ;  for  as 
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actual  ^cistences  they  could  not  be  known  as  existing  before  they  were. 
The  actual  being  of  things  added  nothing  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
infinite  mind  as  to  their  powers  and  properties.  Those  he  knew  firom 
biiii0el£  the  source  of  all  being,  for  they  all  depended  upon  his  will, 
power,  and  wisdom.  There  was  no  need,  for  instance,  to  set  the 
mechanism  of  this  universe  in  motion,  that  he  might  know  how  it  would 
play,  what  properties  it  would  exhibit,  what  would  be  its  results ;  but  the 
knowledge  of  the  universe,  as  a  congeries  of  beings  in  ideal,  or  possible 
existence,  was  not  the  knowledge  of  it  as  a  real  existence ;  ihaty  as  far 
mm  we  can  see,  was  only  possible  when  ^<  he  spake  and  it  was  done,  when 
he  commanded  and  it  stood  &st :"  the  knowledge  of  the  actual  existence 
of  things  with  Grod  is  therefore  successive,  because  things  come'  into 
being  in  succession,  and,  as  to  actual  existences,  there  is  foreknowledge, 
pieaeot  knowledge,  and  after  knowledge,  with  Crod  as  well  as  with  our. 
selves. 

But  not  only  is  a  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  knowledge  of  Grod 
■e  to  things  possibly,  and  things  actuaUy  existing ;  but  also  between  his 
knowledge  of  all  possible  things,  and  of  those  things  to  which  he  deter- 
mined before  their  creation  to  give  actual  existence.  To  deny  that  in 
die  Divine  mind  any  distinction  existed  between  the  apprehension  of 
things  which  would  remain  possible  only,  and  things  which  in  their  time 
were  to  come  into  actual  being,  would  be  a  bold  denial  of  the  perfeci 
lamwledge  of  God. 

Here  however  it  is  intimated,  that  this  makes  the  knowledge  of  €rod 
to  be  derived  firom  something  out  of  himself,  and  if  he  derive  his 
knowledge  finom  somethbg  out  of  himself,  then  it  must  be  dependent. 
And  what  evil  follows  from  this?  The  knowledge  of  the  nature, 
properties,  and  relations  of  things,  God  has  from  himself,  that  is  from 
the  knowledge  he  has  of  his  own  wisdom  and  omnipotence,  by  which 
the  things  that  are  have  been  produced,  and  from  which  only  they  could 
be  produced,  and  in  this  respect  his  knowledge  is  not  dependent ;  but  the 
knowledge  that  they  actually  exist  is  not  from  himself,  except  as  he 
makes  them  to  exist ;  and  when  they  are  made  to  be,  then  is  the  know. 
ledge  of  their  actual  existence  derived  from  them,  that  is,  from  th^ 
fact  itself.  As  long  as  they  are,  he  knows  that  they  are ;  when  they 
cease  to  be,  he  knows  that  they  are  not ;  and  before  they  exist  he  knows 
that  they  do  not  yet  exist.  His  knowledge  of  the  crimes  of  men,  for 
instance,  as  actually  committed ,  is  dependent  upon  the  committal  of 
those  crimes.  He  knows  what  crime  is,  independent  of  its  actual  ex- 
iilence  ;  but  the  knowledge  of  it  as  committed,  depends  not  on  himself^ 
bat  upon  the  creature.  And  so  far  is  this  from  derogating  from  the  know. 
ledge  of  God,  that,  according  to  the  common  reason  of  things,  it  is  tfiuB 
only  that  we  can  suppose  the  knowledge  of  God  to  be  exact  and  perfecL 

But  this  is  not  al!  which  sustains  the  ofnnioo»  that  there  is  order  and 
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succession  also  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Divine  Being.     It  is  not  oiily« 
far  as  the  knowledge  of  the  successive  and  transient  actual  existence  of 
things  is  concerned,  that  both  fore  and  after  knowledge  are  to  be  ascrflwd 
to  God,  but  also  in  another  respect.     Authors  of  the  class  just  quoted, 
speak  as  though  God  himself  had  no  ideas  of  time,  and  order,  and  suc- 
cession ;  as  though  past,  and  present,  and  to  come,  were  so  entirelv  and 
exclusively  human,  that  even  the  infinite  mind  itself  had  not  the  power 
of  apprehending  them.     But  if  there  be  actually  a  successive  ofder  of 
events  as  to  us,  and  if  this  be  something  real,  and  not  a  dream,  tha 
must  there  be  a  corresponding  knowledge  of  it  in  him,  and  therefixe,  m 
all  things  which  respect  us,  a  knowledge  of  them  as  past,  present,  or  to 
come,  that  is,  as  they  are  in  the  experience  of  mankind,  and  in  the  tntk 
of  things  itself.     Beside  this,  if  there  be  what   the    Scriptures  eti 
^^purposes^^  with  God ;  if  this  expression  is  not  to  be  ranked  wiflilbose 
figures  of  speech  which  represent  Divine  power  by  a  hand  and  an  aim^ 
then  there  is  foreknowledge,  strictly  and  property  so  called,  with  Gol 
Tlie  knowledge  of  any  thing  actually  existing  is  collateral  with  its  a- 
istence ;  but  as  the  intention  to  produce  any  thing,  or  to  suffer  it  to  be 
produced,  must  be  before  the  actual  existence  of  the  thing,  becanetta 
IS  finite  and  caused,  so  that  ver}'  intention  is  in  proof  of  the  pneogmtim 
of  that  which  is  to  be  produced,  immediately  by  the  act  of  God,  or 
mediately  through  his  permission.     The  actual  occurrence  of  thii^  m 
succession  as  to  us,  and  in  pursuance  of  his  purpose  or  prnwiinn.  u 
therefore  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  strict  and  proper 
prescience  of  them  by  almighty  God.     As  to  tho  possiUe  mtare,  and 
properties,  and  relations  of  things,  his  knowledge  map  have  no  ne- 
cession,  no  order  of  time  ;  but  when  those  archetypes  of  things  in  tbf 
eternal  mind,  come  into  actual  being  by  his  power  or  permisaioii,  itiiiQ 
pursuance  of  previous  intention :  ideas  of  time  are  thus  created,  lo  to 
speak,  by  the  very  order  in  which  ho  produces  them,  or  purposes  to  pro- 
duce them,  and  his  knowledge  of  them  as  realities  corresponds  to  tbdr 
nature  and  relations,  because  it  is  perfect  knowledge.     He  knows  dwm 
oefore  they  are  produced,  as  things  which  arc  to  be  produced  or  per- 
mitted ;  when  they  are  produced,  he  knows  them  with  Uie  additional  idci 
of  their  actual  being ;  sCnd  when  they  cease  to  be,  he  knows  them  as 
things  which  have  been. 

Allied  to  the  attribute  of  immutability  is  the  libehty  of  God,  whicb 
enables  us  to  conceive  of  his  unchangeableness  in  the  noblest  and  noei 
worthy  manner,  as  the  resuh  of  his  will,  and  infinite  moral  exoeDeocf* 
and  not  as  the  consequence  of  a  blind  and  physical  necessity.  **He 
doth  whatever  ploaseth  him,"  and  his  actions  are  the  result  of  will  wd 
choice.  This,  as  Dr.  S.  Clarke  has  well  stated  it,  follows  from  Ui 
kadligenee ;  for  "  intelligence  without  liberty,  is  really,  in  respect  of  any 
oower.  exceDence,  or  perfectiooy  no  intelligeooe  at  all.    It  is  indeed  & 
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soQBeiouiDeBBy  but  it  is  merely  a  passive  one ;  a  consckmBnesB,  not  of 
icting,  but  purely  of  being  acted  upon.  Without  liberty  nothing  can, 
n  any  tolerable  propriety  of  speech,  be  said  to  be  an  agent,  or  cause 
yf  any  thing.  For  to  act  necessarily,  is  really  and  properly  not  to  act 
It  aD,  but  only  to  be  acted  upon. 

**  If  the  Supreme  Cause  is  not  a  being  endued  with  liberty  and  choice, 
iHit  a  mere  necessary  agent,  whose  actions  are  all  as  absolutely  and 
oaturally  necessary  as  his  existence ;  then  it  will  follow,  that  nothing 
wUch  is  not,  could  possibly  have  been ;  and  that  nothing  which  is,  could 
powibly  not  have  been ;  and  that  no  mode  or  circumsRnce  of  the  exist- 
■me  of  any  thing  could  possibly  have  been  in  any  respect  otherwise  than 
it  BOW  actually  is.  All  which  being  evidently  most  false  and  absurd,  it 
fallows  CD  the  contrary,  that  the  Supreme  Cause  is  not  a  mere  neces- 
mtrj  agent,  but  a  being  endued  with  liberty  and  choice." 

It  IB  true,  that  €rod  cannot  do  evil.  "  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  Zte." 
Bol  ^tfais  is  a  necessity,  not  of  nature  and  fate,  but  of  fitness  and  wis- 
dom ;  a  necessity,  consistent  with  the  greatest  freedom  and  most  perfect 
ohoice.  For  the  only  foundation  of  this  necessity,  is  such  an  unalterable 
roeCitude  of  will,  and  perfection  of  wisdom,  as  makes  it  impossible  for  a 
being  to  resolve  to  act  foolishly ;  or  for  a  nature  infinitely  good,  to 
to  do  that  which  is  evil." 

Of  the  WISDOM  of  God,  it  is  here  necessary  to  say  little,  because 
many  instances  of  it  in  the  application  of  knowledge  to  accomplish  such 
Boda  as  were  worthy  of  himself  and  requisite  for  the  revelation  of  his 
^oiy  to  his  creatures,  have  been  given  in  the  proofs  of  an  intelligent 
and  derigmng  cause,  with  which  the  world  abounds.  On  this,  as  well 
as  on  the  other  attributes,  the  Scriptures  dwell  with  an  interesting  com- 
placency,  and  lead  us  to  the  contemplation  of  an  unbounded  variety  of 
instances  in  which  this  perfection  of  God  has  been  manifested  to  men. 
He  is  "  the  only  wise  God ;"  and  as  to  his  works,  "  in  wisdom  hast  thou 
made  them  all."  Every  thing  has  been  done  by  nice  and  delicate  ad- 
joatment,  by  number,  weight,  and  measure.  <<  He  seeth  under  the  whole 
heaven,  to  make  the  weight  for  the  winds,  to  weigh  the  waters  by  mea- 
Murty  to  make  a  decree  for  the  rain,  and  a  way  for  the  lightning  of  the 
thunder."  Whole  volumes  have  been  written  on  this  amazing  subject, 
*<the  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation,"  and  it  is  still  unexhausted. 
Every  research  into  nature,  every  discovery  as  to  the  laws  by  which 
material  things  are  combined,  decomposed,  and  transformed,  throws 
new  light  upon  the  simplicity  of  the  elements,  which  are  the  subjects  of 
tbiB  ceaseless  operation  of  Divine  power,  and  the  exquisite  skill,  and 
unbounded  compass  of  the  intelligence  which  directs  it  The  vast  body 
of  &cts  which  natural  philosophy  has  collected  with  so  much  laudable 
kbour,  and  the  store  of  which  is  constantly  increasing,  is  a  commentary 
on  the  words  of  insoiratioD,  ever  enlarging,  and  which  will  continue  to 
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enlarge  as  long  as  men  remain  on  earth  to  paisiie  sach  inquiries ;  '^htb 
doeth  great  things  past  finding  out,  and  wonders  wUhout  number ,**  **  Ia 
these  are  parts  of  his  ways,  but  how  little  a  portion  is  beard  of  Yam  f 
The  excellent  books  which  have  been  written  with  the  expra»  dM^ 
to  illustrate  the  wisdom  of  God,  and  to  exhibit  the  final  cauMS  of  Iks 
creation,  and  preservation  of  the  innumerable  creatures  with  which  «« 
are  surrounded,  must  be  referred  to  on  so  copious  a  subject,  (1)  ud  a 
few  general  remarks  must  suffice. 

The  first  character  of  wisdom  is  to  act  for  toorthy  ends.  To  act  wift 
design  is  a  sufficiibt  character  of  intelligence ;  but  wiedom  is  the  j&  wA 
proper  exercise  of  the  understanding ;  and  though  we  are  not  adeqate 
judges  of  what  it  is  fit  and  proper  for  God  to  do  in  every  case,  yet  fcr 
many  of  his  acts  the  reasons  are  at  least  partially  given  in  his  own  word, 
and  they  command  at  once  our  adoration  and  gratitude,  as  worthy  of 
himself  and  benevolent  to  us.  The  reason  of  the  creatioo  of  the  wofU 
was  the  manifestation  of  the  perfections  of  God  to  the  rational  creatoni 
designed  to  inhabit  it,  and  to  confer  on  them,  remaining  ionoceot,  a 
felicity  equal  to  their  largest  capacity.  The  end  was  important,  mi 
the  means  by  which  it  was  appointed  to  be  accomplished  evidently  jfiL 
To  he  was  itself  made  a  source  of  satisfaction.  Grod  was  annoonoed  to 
man  as  his  Maker,  Lord,  and  Friend,  by  revelation ;  but  invisible  him- 
self, every  object  was  fitted  to  make  him  present  to  the  mmd  of  his 
creature,  and  to  be  a  remembrancer  of  his  power,  glory,  and  care. 
The  heavens  <<  declared  his  glory ;"  the  fruitful  earth  ^  his  goodoesB." 
The  understanding  of  man  was  called  into  exercise  by  the  number  and 
variety,  and  the  curious  structure  of  the  works  of  God ;  pleasures  of 
taste  were  formed  by  their  sublimity,  beauty,  and  harmony.  "Day 
unto  day  uttered  speech,  night  unto  night  taught  knowledge  ;"  and  God 
in  his  law,  and  in  his  creative  munificence  and  preserving  care,  VM 
thus  ever  placed  before  his  creature,  arrayed  in  the  fiiU  splendour  ci\m 
natural  and  moral  attributes,  the  object  of  awe  and  love,  of  trust  and  of 
submission.  The  great  moral  end  of  the  creation  of  man,  and  of  lus 
residence  in  the  worid,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  accomplished, 
were,  therefore,  displays  of  the  Divine  wisdom. 

It  is  another  mark  of  wisdom  when  the  process  by  which  any  woik  ii 
accomplished  is  simple,  and  many  efifects  are  produced  from  one  or  t 
few  elements.  '<  When  every  several  efiect  has  a  particular  sepanle 
cause,  this  gives  no  pleasure  to  the  spectator,  as  not  discovering  coo- 
trivance ;  but  that  work  is  beheld  with  admiration  and  delight  as  the  result 

(1)  Ray's  »•  Wisdom  of  God." — Derhom's  Astro  and  Physico-Theology Palej's 

Nat.  Theol. — Sturm's  Reflections. — Kirby  and  Spence's  Entomology;  and,  thoojh 
not  written  with  any  such  desigfn,  St.  I^erre's  "  Studiei  of  Nttore"  open  to  the 
mind  that  can  supply  the  pious  sontimenta  which  the  anther  unfortunately  wanted, 
many  atriking  instances  of  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  God. 
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>f  deep  counsel,  which  is  complicated  in  its  parts,  and  yet  simple  in  its 
operation,  when  a  great  variety  of  effects  are  seen  to  arise  from  one 
principle  operating  uniformly/'  (Abemethy  on  Attributes.)  This  is  the 
character  of  the  works  of  God.  From  one  material  substance,  (2)  pos- 
lesaing  the  same  essential  properties,  all  the  visible  beings  which  sur- 
ro^nd  us  are  made ;  the  granite  rock,  and  the  central  all-pervading  nm; 
the  moveless  clod,  the  rapid  lightning,  and  the  transparent  air.  Gravu 
Uttion  unites  the  atoms  which  compose  the  world,  combines  the  planets 
into  one  system,  governs  the  regularity  of  their  motions,  and  yet  vast  as 
is  its  power,  and  all-pervading  as  its  influence,  it  submits  to  an  infinite 
Dumber  of  modifications,  which  allow  of  the  motion  of  individual  bodies ; 
and  it  gives  place  to  even  contrary  forces,  which  yet  it  controls  and 
regulates.  One  aci  of  Divine  power  in  giving  a  certain  inclination  to 
the  earth's  axis,  produced  the  eflTect  of  the  vicissitude  of  seasons,  gave 
taws  to  its  temperature,  and  covered  it  with  increased  variety  of  pro- 
Auctions.  To  the  composition,  and  a  few  simple  laws  impressed  upon 
li|^t,  eveiy  object  owes  its  colour,  and  the  heavens  and  the  earth  are 
invested  Mrith  beauty.  A  combination  of  earth,  water,  and  the  gassed 
of  the  atmosphere,  forms  the  strength  and  majesty  of  the  oak,  the  grace 
and  beauty,  and  odour  of  the  rose ;  and  from  the  principle  of  evapora- 
tionj  are  formed  clouds  which  '<  drop  fatness,"  dews  which  refresh  the 
languid  fields,  springs  and  rivers  that  make  the  valleys,  through  which 
they  flow,  "  laugh  and  sing." 

Variety  of  equally  perfect  operation  is  a  character  of  wisdom.  In  the 
works  of  God  the  variety  is  endless,  and  shows  the  wisdom  from  which 
they  spring  to  be  infinite.  Of  that  mind  in  wliich  all  the  ideas  aflcr  whicii 
the  innumerable  objects  composing  the  universe  must  have  had  a  pre- 
vious  and  distinct  existence,  because  afler  that  pattern  they  were  made : 
and  not  only  the  ideas  of  the  things  themselves,  but  of  every  part  of 
which  they  are  composed ;  of  the  place  which  every  particle  in  their 
composition  should  fill,  and  the  part  it  should  act,  we  can  have  no  ade- 
quate  conception.  The  thought  is  overwhelming.  This  variety  is  too 
obvious  to  be  dwelt  upon ;  yet  a  few  of  its  nicer  shades  may  be  adverted 
to»  as  showing,  so  to  speak,  the  infinite  resources,  and  the  endlessly 
dErersified  conceptions  of  the  Creator.  **  O  Lord,  how  manifold  arc  thy 
works !"  All  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature  pour  forth  the  riches  of 
Variety.  The  varied  forms  of  crystaUzation  and  composition  in  minerals ; 
the  colours,  forms,  and  qualities  of  vegetables ;  the  kinds  and  propcrtie»^ 
and  habits  of  animals.  The  gradations  from  one  class  of  beings  to  ano. 
ther;  from  unformed  to  orgam'c,  from  dead  to  living,  from  mechanic: 
sensitiveness  to  sensation,  from  dull  to  active  sense,  from  sluggishness 

(2)  **  A  few  undecom pounded  bodies,  which  may  perhaps  ultimately  be  resolved 
into  still  fewer  elements,  or  which  may  be  difierent  forms  of  the  same  material, 
constitute  the  whole  of  our  tangible  universe  of  things.**  {Dav^s  Chymistry.) 
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to  iDodan;  from  creeping  to  flying,  from  sensatioQ  to  intellect,  from 
instinct  to  reason,  (3)  from  mortal  to  immoitality,  from  man  to  angel, 
from  angel  to  ser^.  Between  similitude  and  total  milikeneas  variety 
has  a  boundless  range ;  but  its  delicacy  of  touch,  so  to  speak,  is  ibovi 
in  the  narrower  field  that  Kes  between  similarity  and  entire  resemtkmet, 
of  which  the  works  of  God  present  so  many  curious  examples*  No  two 
things  appear  exactly  alike,  when  even  of  the  same  kind.  Plants  of  the 
same  species,  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  same  plant,  have  aD  fhenr 
varieties.  Animals  of  the  same  kind  have  their  individaal  charMter. 
Any  two  blades  of  grass,  or  particles  of  sand,  AaH  show  a  muked 
diiSerence  when  ccurefully  compared.  The  wisdom  of  this  appean 
more  strongly  marked  when  we  consider  that  important  ends,  both  inlel. 
lectual  and  practical,  oflen  depend  upon  it.  Hie  resemblances  of  varioui 
natural  things  in  greater  or  less  degree,  become  the  means  of  aocpbriig 
a  knowledge  of  them  with  greater  ease,  because  it  is  made  the  baas  of 
their  arrangement  into  kinds  and  sorts,  without  which  the  human  memoiry 
would  fail,  and  the  understanding  be  confused.  The  diflferences  in  tUagi 
are  as  important  as  their  resemblances.  This  is  strikin^y  ilhistiatediD 
the  domestic  animals  and  in  men.  If  the  individuals  of  the  fixrmer  Ad 
not  differ,  no  property  could  be  claimed  in  them,  or  when  lost  they  oodd 
not  be  recovered.  The  countenance  of  one  human  individual  &kn 
from  all  the  rest  of  his  species ;  his  voice  and  his  manner  have  the  sme 
variety.  This  is  not  only  an  illustration  of  the  resources  of  creative 
power  and  wisdom ;  but  of  design  and  intention  to  secure  a  practical  end. 
Parents,  children,  and  friends,  could  not  otherwise  be  distinguished,  nor 
the  criminal  ftom  the  innocent.  No  felon  could  be  identified  by  his 
accuser,  and  the  courts  of  judgment  would  be  obstructed,  and  oflen  ren- 
dered of  no  avail  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property. 

To  variety  of  kind  and  form,  we  may  add  variety  of  magniiuie,  h 
the  works  of  God,  we  have  the  extremes,  and  those  extremes  flDed  up 
in  perfect  gradation  from  magnificence  to  minuteness.  We  adore  the 
mighty  sweep  of  that  power  which  scooped  out  the  bed  of  the  fatbooi- 
less  ocean,  moulded  the  mountains,  and  filled  space  with  innumerable 
worlds ;  but  the  same  hand  formed  the  animalcule,  which  requires  the 

(3)  It  is  not  intended  here  to  countenance  the  opinion  that  the  difierence  bt-  s 
tween  the  highest  instinct  and  the  lowest  reason,  is  not  g^at.  It  is  as  great  «• 
the  difference  between  an  aeeountable  and  an  unaeeountahU  natare ;  bctwwa  * 
being  Tinder  a  law  of  force,  and  a  law  of  moral  obligation  and  motive ;  betweta 
a  nature  limited  in  its  capacity  of  improvement,  and  one  whoso  capabilities  ire 
nnlimitcd.  "  The  rash  hypothesis,  that  the  negro  is  the  connecting  link  betwees 
the  white  man  and  the  ape,  took  its  rise  from  the  arbitrary  classification  of  Ub- 
nsus,  which  associates  man  and  the  ape  in  the  same  order.  The  more  natnnl 
arrangement  of  later  systems  separate  them  into  the  bimanous  and  quadrumanos  <n. 
ders.  If  this  classification  had  not  been  followed,  it  would  not  have  occurred  to  the 
most  fanciful  mind  to  find  in  the  negro  an  intermediate  link.**  (Pmtchakd  mi  Jfoa*^ 
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Wrongest  magnifying  power  of  optical  instruments  to  make  it  visible 
In  that  too  the  work  is  perfect.   We  perceive  matter  in  its  most  delicate 
iMTganization,  bones,  sinews,  tendons,  muscles,  arteries,  veins,  the  pulse 
<€  the  heart,  and  the  heaving  of  the  lungs.    The  workmanship  is  as 
^Mnplete  in  the  smallest  as  in  the  most  massive  of  the  works  of  God. 

The  oonnecftoft  and  cZepeiufence  of  the  works  of  God  are  as  wonderful 
as  their  variety.  Every  thing  fills  its  place,  not  by  accident,  but  by 
(iesign ;  wise  regulation  runs  through  the  whole,  and  shows  that  that 
whde  is  the  work  of  one,  and  of  one  alone.  The  meanest  weed  which 
grows,  stands  in  intimate  connection  with  the  mighty  universe  itself.  It 
depends  upon  the  atmosphere  for  moisture,  which  atmosphere  supposes 
an  ocean,  clouds,  winds,  gravitation ;  it  depends  upon  the  sun  for  colour, 
and,  essentiany,  for  its  required  degree  of  temperature.  This  supposes 
the  revolution  of  the  earth,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  whole  planetary  sys. 
tan.  Too  near  the  sun,  it  would  be  burned  up ;  too  far  from  it,  it  would 
be  chilled.  What  union  of  extremes  is  here, — the  grass  of  the  earth, 
^  which  to-day  is,  and  to-morrow  is  cast  into  the  oven,^  with  the  stupend- 
powers  of  nature,  the  most  glorious  woriu  of  the  right  hand  of  God ! 

So  clearly  does  wisdom  display  itself,  in  the  adoption  of  means  to    '.t. 
in  the  visible  world,  that  there  are  comparatively  few  of  the 
dgects  which  surround  us,  and  few  of  their  qualities,  the  t»e  of  which 
18  not  apparent    In  this  particular,  the  degree  in  which  the  Creator  has 
been  pleased  to  manifesi  his  wisdom  \a  remarkably  impressive. 

*^  Among  all  the  properties  of  things,  wc  discover  no  inutility,  no 
superfluity.  Voluntary  motion  is  denied  to  the  vegetable  creation, 
because  mechanical  motion  answers  the  purpose.  This  raises,  in  some 
plants,  a  defence  against  the  wind,  expands  others  toward  the  sun, 
iodines  them  to  the  support  they  require,  and  diffuses  their  seed.  If 
we  ascend  higher  toward  irrational  animals,  we  find  them  possessed  of 
powers  exactly  suited  to  the  rank  they  hold  in  the  scale  of  existence. 

^  The  oyster  is  fixed  to  his  rock ;  the  herring  traverses  a  vast  extent 
of  ocean.  But  the  powers  of  the  oyster  are  not  deficient ;  he  opens 
bis  shell  for  nourishment,  and  closes  it  at  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 
If  or  are  those  of  the  herring  superfluous ;  he  secures  and  supports 
bimself  in  the  frozen  seas,  and  commits  his  spawn  in  the  summer  to  the 
more  genial  influence  of  warmer  climates.  The  strength  and  ferocity 
of  beasts  of  prey  are  required  by  the  mode  of  subsistence  allotted  to 
them.  If  the  ant  has  peculiar  sagacity,  it  is  but  a  compensation  for  its 
weakness ;  if  the  bee  is  remarkable  for  its  foresight,  that  foresight  is 
Tendered  necessary  by  the  short  duitition  of  its  harvest.  Nothing  can 
be  more  various  than  the  powers  allowed  to  animals,  each  in  their  order 
yet  it  will  be  found,  that  all  these  powers,  which  make  the  study  of 
nature  so  endless  and  so  interesting,  suflice  to  their  necessities  and  no 
more."  {J&voMiei^B  Records  of  CreaHon.) 
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'<  Equally  conspicuous  is  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  governmeni  of 
nations,  of  states,  and  of  kingdoms :  yea,  rather  more  conspicuous ;  if 
infinite  can  be  allowed  to  admit  of  any  degrees.  For  the  whole  inani- 
mate creation,  being  totally  passive  and  inert,  can  make  no  oppositioB 
to  his  will.  Therefore,  in  the  natural  world  all  things  roll  on  in  an  em 
uninterrupted  course.  But  it  is  fiur  otherwise  in  the  moral  woiU. 
Here  evil  men  and  evil  spirits  continually  oppose  the  Divine  vriU,  and 
create  numberless  irregularities.  Here,  there£)re,  is  full  scope  for  the 
exercise  of  all  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  Crod,  m 
counteracting  all  the  wickedness  and  folly  of  men,  and  all  the  subtkty 
of  Satan,  to  carry  on  his  own  glorious  design,  the  salvation  of  lost  maa- 
xind.  Indeed,  were  he  to  do  this  by  an  absolute  decree,  and  by  his  own 
irresistible  power,  it  would  imply  no  wisdom  at  all.  But  his  wisdom  k 
shown,  by  saving  man  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  destroy  his  natorer 
nor  to  take  away  the  liberty  which  he  has  given  him."  (Wedeif't 
Sermons,) 

But  in  the  means  by  which  offending  men  are  reconciled  to  God,  the 
inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament  pecuharly  glory  as  the  moit 
eminent  manifestations  of  the  wisdom  of  God. 

^  For  the  wonderful  work  of  redemption  the  apostle  gives  us  this  noli^ 
that  <  he  hath  therein  abounded  in  all  wisdom  and  prudence.'  Ebraia 
did  the  perfection  of  wisdom  and  prudence  shine  forth,  to  reconcile  die 
mighty  amazing  difficulties  and  seeming  contrarieties,  real  contrBrieties 
indeed,  if  he  had  not  some  way  intervened,  to  order  the  course  of  things, 
such  as  the  confUct  between  justice  and  mercy ; — ^that  the  one  most  be 
satisfied  in  such  a  way  as  the  other  might  be  gratified :  which  could 
never  have  had  its  pleasing  grateful  exercise  without  being  reconctM 
to  the  former.  And  that  this  should  be  brought  about  by  such  an  expe- 
dient, that  there  should  be  no  complaint  on  the  one  hand,  nor  on  the 
other.  Herein  hath  the  wisdom  of  a  crucified  Redeemer,  that  whereof 
the  crucified  Redeemer  or  Saviour  was  the  effected  object,  triumphed 
over  all  the  imaginations  of  men,  and  all  the  contrivances  even  of 
devils,  by  that  death  of  his,  by  which  the  devil  purposed  the  last  defeat, 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  whole  design  of  his  coming  into  A0 
world,  even  by  that  very  means,  it  is  brought  about  so  as  to  fill  hol 
with  horror,  and  heaven  and  earth  with  wonder."  (Howe^s  Posthumtm- 
Works.) 

^Wisdom  in  the  treasure  of  its  incomprehensible  hght,  devised  to  save 
man,  without  prejudice  to  the  perfections  of  God,  by  transferring  the 
punishment  to  a  Surety,  and  thus  to  punish  «m  as  required  by  juttiot^ 
and  pard(MK  the  sinner  as  desired  by  mercy.^^  {Bates*s  Harmon^,) 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
Attsibittbs  of  God. — Croodnen, 

OooDinss,  when  considered  as  a  distinct  attribute  of  Crod,  is  not 
taken  in  the  sense  of  universal  rectitude,  but  signifies  benevoiencef  or  a 
dJiapoBition  to  communicate  happiness.  From  an  inward  principle  of 
good  win,  God  exerts  his  omnipotence  in  difiusing  happiness  through 
the  oniverse,  in  all  fitting  proportion,  according  to  the  difierent  capaci- 
ties with  which  he  has  endowed  his  creatures,  and  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  most  perfect  wisdom.  <<  Thou  art  goody  and  doett 
good. — The  Father  of  lights,  from  whom  cometh  every  good  and  perfect 
gift. — O  fraue  the  Lord !  for  he  is  good^  and  his  mercy  endwreik 
jOT  eoer. 

This  view  of  the  Divine  character  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  has  in  it 
flome  important  peculiarities,  too  often  overlooked,  but  which  give  to 
the  revelation  they  make  of  God,  a  singular  glory. 

Goodness  in  God  is  represented  as  goodness  of  nature ;  as  one  of  his 
eesential  perfections,  and  not  as  an  accidental  or  an  occasional  affec- 
tion ;  and  thus  he  is  set  infinitely  above  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  those 
i^iiaginary  creations  of  the  perverted  imaginations  of  corrupt  men, 
whose  benevolence  was  occasional,  limited,  and  apt  to  be  disturbed 
by  contrary  passions. 

Such  were  the  best  views  of  pagans ;  but  to  us  a  being  of  a  far  dif- 
ferent character  is  manifested  as  our  Creator  and  Lord.  One  of  his 
appropriate  and  distinguisning  names,  as  proclaimed  by  himself,  signi- 
fies ^  The  gracious  One,'*  and  imports  goodness  in  the  principle ;  and 
another,  ^  The  aU-sufficient  and  aU-howUiful  pourer  forth  of  aU  good ;" 
and  expresses  goodness  in  action.  Another  interesting  view  of  this 
attribute  is,  that  the  goodness  of  God  is  efficient  and  inexhaustible ;  it 
reaches  every  fit  case,  it  supplies  all  possible  want ;  and  ^  endurethfor 
eoer*^  Hence  the  Talmudists  explain  nisr  Shaddai  in  Gen.  xvii,  1, 
^l>y**ttt  aiemum  sufficiens  sum^^  I  am  the  eternally  all-sufficient.  Like 
Bkis  emblem,  the  sun,  which  sheds  his  rays  upon  the  surrounding  worlds, 
Vand  enlightens  and  cherishes  the  whole  creation  without  being  dimi- 
nished in  splendour,  he  imparts  without  being  exhausted,  and,  ever 
giving,  has  yet  infinitely  more  to  give. 

A  third  and  equally  important  representation  is,  that  he  takes  plea- 
sure  in  the  exercise  of  benevolence ;'  that  ^  he  delights  in  mercy."  It 
is  not  wrung  from  him  with  reluctance ;  it  is  not  stintedly  measured  out, 
it  is  not  coldly  imparted.  God  saw  the  works  he  had  mad^  that  ^  ihey 
^oere  good^  with  an  evident  gratification  and  delight  in  what  he  had 
imparted  to  a  world  ^  full  of  his  goodness,"  and  into  which  sin  and 
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misery  had  not  entered.  **  He  is  rich  to  all  that  call  upon  him  ;- 
giveth  liberally  and  upbraideth  not ;— exceeding  abundantly  above  al 
that  we  can  ask  or  think."  It  is  under  these  views,  that  the  Scriptures 
afford  so  much  encouragement  to  prmfer^  and  lay  so  strong  a  groand 
for  that  absolute  trusl  in  God,  which  they  enjoin  as  one  of  our  hi^ieft 
duties,  as  it  is  the  source  of  our  greatest  comfi>rt. 

Another  illustration  of  the  Divine  goodness,  and  which  is  abo  pecu- 
liar to  the  Scriptures,  is,  that  nothing,  if  capable  of  happineaSy 
immediately  from  his  fonnmg  hands  without  being  placed  in 
stances  of  positive  felicity.  By  heathens,  acquainted  only  widi  a 
of  things  in  which  much  misery  ia  suffered,  this  view  of  the  Dmne 
goodness  could  not  be  taken.  Tliey  could  not  but  suppose  either  many 
gods,  some  benevolent ;  and  others,  and  the  greater  number,  of  aa 
opposite  character ;  or  one,  in  whose  nature  no  smaU  proportion  of 
malevolence  was  intermixed  with  milder  sentiments.  The  Scriptnres, 
on  the  contrary,  represent  misery  as  brought  into  the  world  by  the/oiift 
of  creatures ;  and  that  otherwise  it  had  never  entered.  When  God 
made  the  world,  he  made  it  good ;  when  he  made  man,  he  made  him 
happy^  with  power  to  remain  so.  He  sows  good  seed  in  his  fidd,  and 
if  tares  spring  up,  <<  an  enemy  hath  done  this."  This  is  the  doctrine  of 
inspiration.  Finally,  the  Scriptures,  upon  this  lapse  of  man,  and  the 
introduction  of  natural  and  moral  evil,  represent  God  as  establishing  an 
order  of  perfectly  sufficient  means  to  remedy  both.  One  of  laa  names 
is  therefore  SkiJ»  Goel,  "  the  Redeemer,"  and  another,  71313,  Boicah, 
'*  the  Restorer."  The  means  by  which  he  justifies  these  titles,  ^spUy 
his  goodness  with  such  peculiar  eminence,  that  they  are  called  ^^tke 
riches  of  his  graced  and  sometimes  "  the  riches  of  his  glory. *^  By  the 
incarnation  and  sacrificial  death  of  the  Son  of  God,  he  became  the 
"  Goel,"  the  kinsman,  and  "  Redeemer'*^  of  mankind ;  he  bought  back 
and  '*  restored^^  the  forfeited  inheritance  of  happiness,  present  and  eter- 
nal, into  the  human  family,  and  placed  it  again  within  the  readi  of 
every  human  being.  In  anticipation  of  this  propitiation,  the  fint 
offender  was  forgiven  and  raised  to  eternal  life,  and  the  same  merey 
has  been  promised  to  all  his  descendants.  No  man  perishes  finally  bit 
by  his  own  refusal  of  the  mercy  of  his  Grod.  And  though  the  restore  ,'i 
tion  of  individuals  is  not  at  once  followed  by  the  removal  of  the  nabard 
evils  of  psiin,  death,  &c ;  for  had  the  whole  race  of  man  accepted  the 
offered  grace,  they  would  not,  in  this  present  state,  have  been  removed ; 
yet  beyond  a  short  life  on  earth  these  evils  arc  not  extended,  and,  even 
in  this  life,  they  are  made  the  means  of  moral  ends,  tending  to  a  higher 
moral  perfection,  and  greater  happiness  in  another. 

Such  arc  the  views  of  the  Divine  goodness  as  unfi>1ded  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  views  of  the  utmost  importance  in  an  inquiry  into  the  proo6  of 
tins  attribute  of  the  Divine  nature,  which  are  aflbrded  bv  the  actual 
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ctrcmnstaiices  of  the  woild.  Independent  <^  their  aid,  no  proper  esti- 
mate can  be  taken  of  the  sum  of  evil,  which  actually  exists ;  nor  of  its 
bearing  upon  the  Divine  character.  On  these  subjects  there  have  beeo 
conflicting  opinions ;  and  the  principal  reason  has  been,  that  many  per- 
sons on  both  sides,  those  who  have  impugned  the  goodness  of  God,  and 
those  who  have  defended  it  against  objections  taken  from  the  existence 
of  evily  have  too  oflen  made  the  question  a  subject  of  pure  ^  natural 
theology/'  and  have  therefore  necessarily  formed  their  conclusions  on  a 
partial  and  most  defective  view  of  the  case.  Tliis  is  not  indeed  a  sub- 
ject  for  natural  thedogy.  It  is  absurd  to  make  it  so ;  and  the  best 
writers  have  either  been  pressed  with  the  insuperable  difficulties  which 
have  arisen  from  excluding  the  light  which  revelation  throws  upon  the 
atale  of  man  in  this  wor|d,  and  his  connection  with  another ;  or,  like 
P&ley,  they  have  burst  the  self-inflicted  restraints,  and  confessed  **  that 
when  we  let  in  rdigious  considerations,  we  let  in  light  upcm  the  difiicul- 
ties  of  nature." 

With  respect  to  the  illustrations  of  the  Divine  goodness  which  are 
presented  in  the  natural  and  moral  world,  there  are  extremes  of 
opiiiioQ  on  both  sides.  The  views  of  some  are  too  gloomy,  and  shut 
out  much  of  the  evidences  of  the  Divine  benignity :  others  embrace  a 
syiBtem  of  Opimism^  and  exclude,  on  the  other  hand,  the  manifestations 
of  the  Divine  justice  and  the  retributive  character  of  the  universal 
Governor.  The  Scriptures  enable  us  to  adjust  these  extremes,  and  to 
gire  to  (jod  the  glory  of  an  absolute  goodness,  without  limiting  its  ten- 
derness by  severity,  or  diminishing  its  majesty  by  weakness. 

The  dark  side  of  the  actual  state  of  the  world  and  of  man,  its  inha- 
bitant,  has  often,  for  insidious  purposes,  been  very  deeply  shadowed.—- 
The  facta  alleged  may  indeed  be  generally  admitted.  The  globe,  as 
the  residence  of  man,  has  its  inconveniencies  and  positive  evils ;  its 
variable,  and  often  pernicious  climates;  its  earthquakes,  volcanoes, 
tempests,  and  inundations ;  its  sterility  in  some  places,  which  wean 
<lown  man  with  labour ;  its  exuberance  of  vegetable  and  animal  life  in 
others,  which  generates  disease  or  gives  birth  to  annoying  and  destruc- 
tive animals.  The  diseases  of  the  human  race  ;  their  short  life  and 
painful  dissolution ;  their  general  poverty ;  their  universal  sufierings  and 
;  the  distractions  of  civil  society ;  oppressions,  frauds,  and  wrongs ; 
all  be  acknowledged.  To  these  may  be  added  the  sufierings  and 
death  of  animals,  and  the  universal  war  carried  on  between  diflferent 
eveatnres  throughout  the  earth.  This  enumeration  of  evils  might, 
indeed,  be  greatly  enlarged  without  exaggeration. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  view  to  be  taken.  It  must  be  combined  with 
.  others  equally  obvious ;  there  are  lights  as  well  as  shadows  in  the  scene, 
and  the  dariceet  masses  which  it  presents  are  mingled  with  bright  and 
joyous  colours. 
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For,  as  Ptdey  has  observed,  «*In  a  vast  plurality  of  instances,  ie 
which  coDtrivance  is  perceived,  the  deagn  of  the  cootrivanoe  is 
ben^cidl. 

*'  When  God  created  the  human  species,  either  he  wished  their  hap> 
piness,  or  he  wished  their  misery,  or  he  was  indifierent  and  unconcerned 
about  either. 

'*  If  he  had  wished  our  misery,  he  might  have  made  sure  of  his  pur- 
pose,  by  forming  our  senses  to  be  so  many  sores  and  pains  to  us,  as  they 
are  now  instruments  of  gratification  and  enjoyment :  or  by  placing  oi 
amidst  objects  so  ill  suited  to  our  perceptions  as  to  have  continually 
offended  us,  instead  of  ministering  to  our  refreshment  and  delight.  He 
might  have  made,  for  example,  every  thing  we  tasted,  bitter ;  every  thi^g 
we  saw,  loathsome ;  every  thing  we  touched,  a  sting ;  every  smeQ,  a 
stench ;  and  every  sound,  a  discord. 

^  If  he  had  been  indifierent  about  our  happiness  or  misery,  we  muit 
impute  to  our  good  fortune,  (as  all  design  by  this  supposition  is  excluded,) 
both  the  capacity  of  our  senses  to  receive  pleasure,  and  the  supply  ot 
external  objects  fitted  to  produce  it. 

'<  But  either  ot  these,  and  still  more  both  of  them,  being  too  mudi  te 
be  attributed  to  accident,  nothing  remains  but  the  first  suppoaitioD,  that 
God,  when  he  created  the  human  species,  wished  their  happiness ;  and 
made  for  them  the  provision  which  he  has  made,  with  that  view  aod  foe 
that  purpose. 

*^  The  same  argument  may  be  proposed  in  difierent  terms,  thus : — 
Contrivance  proves  design ;  and  the  predominant  tendency  of  the  con- 
trivance indicates  the  disposition  of  the  designer.  The  world  abounde 
with  contrivances;  and  all  the  contrivances  which  we  are  acquaioled 
with,  are  directed  to  beneficial  purposes.  Evil  no  doubt  exists,  but 
is  never,  that  we  can  perceive,  the  object  of  contrivance.  Teeth  are 
contrived  to  eat,  not  to  ache ;  their  aching  now  and  then  is  incidental  to 
the  contrivance,  perhaps  inseparable  from  it ;  or  even,  if  you  will,  let  k 
be  called  a  defect  in  the  contrivance ;  but  it  is  not  the  object  of  it. — 
Tliis  b  a  distinction  which  well  deserves  to  be  attended  to.  In 
describing  implements  of  husbandry,  you  would  hardly  say  of  the  sickle, 
that  it  is  made  to  cut  the  reaper's  hand,  though,  from  the  constructkm 
of  the  instrument,  and  the  manner  of  using  it,  this  mischief  often  fbUowi. 
But  if  you  had  occasion  to  describe  instruments  of  torture  or  executioB, 
this  engine,  you  would  say,  is  to  extend  the  sinews ;  this  to  dislocale 
the  joints ;  this  to  break  the  bones  ;  this  to  scorch  the  soles' of  the  feet 
Here  pain  and  misery  are  the  very  objects  of  the  contrivance.  Nov, 
nothing  of  this  sort  is  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  nature.  We  nevei 
discover  a  train  of  contrivance  to  bring  about  an  evil  purpose.  No 
anatomist  ever  discovered  a  system  of  organization  calculated  to  pn>* 
duce  pain  and  disease ;  or,  in  ejqplaining  the  parts  of  the  human  bo^T 
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<nrer  said,  this  is  to  irritate ;  this  to  inflame  ;  this  duct  is  to  convey  the 
gravel  to  the  kidneys ;  this  gland  to  secrete  Htm  humour  which  forms 
the  gout.  If  by  chance  he  come  at  a  part  of  which  he  knows  not  the 
QKy  the  most  he  can  say  is,  that  it  is  useless :  no  one  ever  suspects 
that  it  is  put  there  to  incommode,  to  annoy,  or  to  torment."  ( JVoficra/ 
neohgy.) 

The  chief  exceptions  to  this  are  those  of  venomous  animals,  and  of 
an inals  preying  upon  one  another  ;  on  the  first  of  which  it  has  been 
ranarked,  not  only  that  the  number  of  venomous  creatures  is  few,  but 
that  ^'the  animal  itself  being  regarded,  the  faculty  complained  of  is 
good;  being  conducive,  in  all  cases,  to  the  defence  of  the  animal ;  in 
rane  cases,  to  the  subduing  of  its  prey ;  and  in  some  probably  to  the 
killing  of  it,  when  caught,  by  a  mortal  wound  inflicted  in  the  passage  to 
the  stomach,  which  may  be  no  less  merciful  to  th&*victim,  than  salutary 
to  the  devourer.  In  the  viper,  for  instance,  the  poisonous  fang  may  do 
that  which,  in  other  animals  of  prey,  is  done  by  the  crush  of  the  teeth. 
Frogs  and  mice  might  be  swallowed  aUve  without  it. 

^Tlie  second  case,  namely,  that  of  animals  devouring  one  another, 
fimoishes  a  consideration  of  much  larger  extent.  To  judge  whether,  as 
a  general  provision,  this  can  be  deemed  an  evil,  even  so  i&r  as  we  under- 
stand its  consequences,  which  probably  is  a  partial  understanding,  the 
IbUowing  reflections  are  fit  to  be  atteqded  to : — 

**  1.  Immortality  upon  this  earth  is  out  of  the  question.  Without  death 
there  could  be  no  generation,  no  parental  relation,  that  is,  as  things  are 
eoDfltituted,  no  animal  happiness.  Tlie  particular  duration  of  life, 
assigned  to  different  animals,  can  form  no  part  of  the  objection ;  because 
whatever  that  duration  be,  while  it  remains  finite  and  limited,  it  may 
always  be  asked,  why  is  it  no  longer  ?  The  natural  age  of  difierent 
animals  varies  from  a  single  day  to  a  century  of  years.  No  account 
can  be  given  of  this ;  nor  could  any  be  given,  whatever  other  proportion 
of  life  had  obtained  among  them. 

**  The  term,  then,  of  life  in  difierent  animals,  being  the  same  as  it  is, 
■;he  question  is,  what  mode  of  taking  it  away  is  the  best  even  for  the 
animal  itself. 

^'  Now,  according  to  the  established  order  of  nature,  (which  we  must 
suppose  to  prevail,  or  we  cannot  reason  at  all  upon  the  subject,)  the 
three  methods  by  which  life  is  usually  put  an  end  to,  are  acute  diseases, 
decay,  and  violence.  The  simple  and  natural  life  of  brutes  is  not  often 
visited  by  acute  distempers ;  nor  could  it  be  deemed  an  improvement 
of  their  lot  if  they  were.  Let  it  be  considered,  therefore,  in  what  a 
condition  ^f  suffering  and  misery  a  brute  animal  is  placed,  which  is 
lefl  to  perish  by  decay.  In  human  sickness  or  infirmity,  there  is  the 
assistance  of  man's  rational  fellow  creatures,  if  not  to  alleviate  his 
paintt,  at  least  to  miaister  to  his  necessities,  and  to  supply  the  place  of  his 
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own  activity.  A  brute,  in  his  wttd  and  natural  state,  does  evvy  tUm 
for  himself.  When  his  strength,  therefore,  or  his  speed,  or  his  hnk 
or  his  senses  fail  him,  he  is  delivered  over  either  to  absolute  fiumine^ « 
to  the  protracted  wretchedness  of  a  life  slowly  wasted  by  scarcity  rf 

food.     Is  it  then  to  see  the  world  filled  with  drooping,  sop ■iUri, 

half-starved,  helpless,  and  unhelped  animals,  that  you  would  aker  Ik 
present  system  of  pursuit  and  prey  ? 

<<  2.  This  system  is  also  to  them  the  spring  of  moCioQ  and  actifity  m 
both  sides.  The  pursuit  of  its  prey  forms  the  employment,  and  appoa 
to  constitute  the  pleasure,  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  animal  am- 
tion.  The  using  of  the  means  of  defence  or  flight,  or  precaoliai, 
forms  also  the  business  of  anodier  part.  And  even  of  this  latter  ttkt 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their  happiness  is  much  molested  kgr 
their  fears.  Their  danger  exists  continually ;  and  in  some  cases  Iky 
seem  to  be  so  far  sensiUe  of  it  as  to  provide  in  the  best  mamwr  tky 
can  against  it :  but  it  is  only  when  the  attack  is  actually  made  vfm 
them  that  they  appear  to  suffer  from  it  To  contemplate  the  inseoadtr 
of  their  condition  with  anxiety  and  dread,  requires  a  degree  of  Tefle^ 
tion,  which  (happily  for  themselves)  they  do  not  possess*  A  hare,  ant- 
withstanding  the  number  of  its  dangers  and  its  enemies,  is  as  playfhl  m 
animal  as  any  other." 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  as  to  animals,  there  is  still  much  happinesi- 
<<The  air,  the  earth,  the  water,  teem  with  delighted  existence.  In  a 
spring  noon  or  a  summer  evening,  on  whichever  side  I  turn  my  e^  my- 
riads of  happy  beings  crowd  upon  my  view.  '  The  insect  youth  are  on  the 
wing.'  Swarms  of  new-born  flies  are  trying  their  pinions  in  the  sir. 
Their  sportive  motions,  their  wanton  mazes,  their  gratuitous  actirity, 
their  continual  change  of  place  without  use  or  purpose,  testify  thar  joy  osl 
the  exultation  which  they  feel  in  their  lately-discovered  faculties.  A  bee 
among  the  flowers,  in  spring,  is  one  of  the  cheerfuUest  oljgects  that  can  be 
looked  upon.  Its  life  appears  to  be  all  enjoyment ;  so  busy  and  so 
pleased ;  yet  it  is  only  a  specimen  of  insect  Ufe,  with  which,  by  reano 
of  the  animal  being  half  domesticated,  we  happen  to  be  better  acquainlwl 
than  we  are  with  that  of  others.  The  whole  winged  insect  tribe  it  3 
probable,  are  equally  intent  upon  their  proper  employments,  and,  under 
every  variety  of  constitution,  gratified,  and  perhaps  equally  gratified,  \k 
the  ofliccs  which  the  author  of  their  nature  has  assigned  to  them.  But 
the  atmosphere  is  not  the  only  scene  of  enjoyment  for  the  insect  race. 
Plants  are  covered  with  aphides,  greedily  sucking  their  juices,  and  con- 
stantly, as  it  should  seem,  in  the  act  of  sucking.  It  cannot  be  doubled 
but  that  this  is  a  st%to  of  gratification.  What  else  should  lix  them  so 
close  to  the  operation,  and  so  long  ?  Other  species  are  running  aboot 
with  an  alacrity  in  their  motions  which  carries  with  it  every  nwrk  of 
pfeaaure.    Laq^  patches  of  groimd  are  sometimes  half  covered  wik 
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these  brisk  and  sprightly  natures.  If  we  look  to  what  the  waters  pro- 
dnce,  shoals  of  the  fry  of  fish  frequent  the  margins  of  rivers,  of  lakes, 
and  of  the  sea  itself.  These  are  so  happy  that  they  know  not  what  to 
do  with  themselves.  Their  attitudes,  their  vivacity,  their  leaps  out  of 
tiie  water,  their  frolics  in  it,  (which  I  have  noticed  a  thousand  times  with 
equal  attention  and  amusement,)  all  conduce  to  show  their  excess  of 
flpirits,  and  are  simply  the  effects  of  that  excess. 

**  At  this  moment,  in  eveiy  given  moment  of  time,  how  many  myriads  of 
animals  are  eating  their  food,  gratifying  their  appetites,  ruminating  in  their 
holes,  accomplishing  their  wishes,  pursuing  their  pleasures,  taking  their 
pastimes  !  In  each  individual  how  many  things  must  go  right  for  it  to  be 
at  ease ;  yet  how  large  a  proportion  out  of  every  species  are  so  in  every 
aseignable  instant !  Throughout  the  whole  of  life,  as  it  is  difiused  in 
Datnre,  and  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it,  looking  to  the  average 
of  sensations,  tlie  plurality  and  the  preponderancy  is  in  favour  of 
happiness  by  a  vast  excess.  In  our  own  species,  in  which  perhaps  the 
aasertion  may  be  more  questionable  than  in  any  otlicr,  the  prepoUency 
of  good  over  evil,  of  health  for  example,  and  ease,  over  pain  and  distress, 
ifl  evinced  by  the  very  notice  which  calamities  excite.  What  inquiries 
does  the  sickness  of  our  friends  produce !  What  conversation  their  mis- 
fortunes !  This  shows  that  the  conunon  course  of  things  is  in  favour  of 
happiness ;  that  happiness  is  the  rule,  misery  the  exception.  Were  the 
order  reversed,  our  attention  would  be  called  to  examples  of  health  and 
comp^ency  instead  of  disease  and  want."  (Foley's  Natural  Theology.) 

Various  alleviations  of  positive  evils,  and  their  being  connected  with 
beneficial  ends,  are  also  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Pain  teaches 
vigilance  and  caution,  and  renders  its  remission  in  a  state  of  health  a 
aource  of  higher  enjoyment.  For  numerous  diseases  also,  remedies  are, 
by  the  providence  of  God,  and  his  blessing  upon  the  researches  of  man, 
established.  The  process  of  mortal  diseases  has  the  effect  of  mitigating 
the  natural  horror  we  have  of  death.  Sorrows  and  separations  are 
smoothed  by  time.  The  necessity  of  labour  obliges  us  to  occupy  time 
usefully,  which  is  both  a  source  of  enjoyment,  and  the  means  of  prevent- 
ing  much  mischief  in  a  world  of  corrupt  and  ill-inclincd  men ;  and  f ami. 
iiarityond  habit  render  many  circumstances  and  mconvcniences  tolerable, 
which,  at  first  si^ht,  we  conceive  to  be  necessarily  the  sources  of  wretch- 
edness. In  all  this,  there  is  surely  an  ample  proof  and  an  adorable 
fiisplay  of  the  Divine  benevolence. 

In  considering  the  actual  existence  of  evils  in  the  world,  as  it  affects 
the  question  of  the  goodness  of  God,  wc  inu:;t  a1r>o  make  a  distinction 
between  those  evils  which  are  self  intlictcd,  and  those  which  arc  inevit- 
aUe.  The  question  of  tlie  reconcilableness  of  the  permission  of  evil 
yrith  the  goodness  of  God,  will  be  distinctly  considered ;  but  waiving 
this  for  the  moment,  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than  that  man  hia- 
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self  is  chargeable  with  by  fiir  the  largest  i^are  of  the  iniseiies  of  die 
present  life,  and  that  they  draw  no  cloud  over  the  splendour  of  Imiveml 
goodness.  View  men  collectively.  Sin,  as  a  ruling  habily  is  not  neces- 
sary. The  means  of  repressing  its  inward  motions,  and  restraining  itf 
outward  acts,  are  or  have  been  furnished  to  all  mankind  ;  and  yet  were 
all  those  midene<»  ^hich  are  the  effects  of  voluntary  vice  removed,  bow 
little  comparatively  would  remain  to  be  complained  of  in  the  wcxkU 
Oppressive  governments,  private  wrongs,  wars,  and  all  their  coneeqpuot 
evils,  would  disappear.  Peace,  security,  and  industry,  would  cover  tbi 
earth  with  fruits,  in  sufficient  abundance  for  all ;  and  fi>r  accidental  wanto^ 
the  helpless,  sick,  and  aged,  would  find  a  prompt  supply  in  the  charity  flf 
others.  Regulated  passions,  and  an  approving  conscience  would  creile 
benevolent  tempers,  and  these  would  displace  inward  disquiet  with  inward 
peace.  Disease  would  remain,  accidents  to  life  and  limb  occur,  deidi 
would  ensue ;  but  diseases  would  in  consequence  of  temperance  be  kn 
frequent  and  formidable,  men  would  ordinarily  attain  a  peaceful  ag^ 
and  sink  into  the  grave  by  silent  decay.  Beside  the  removal  of  aomaij 
evils,  how  greatly  would  the  sum  of  positive  happiness  be  increased! 
Intellectual  improvement  would  3deld  the  pleasures  of  knowledge ;  am 
would  multiply  the  comforts,  and  mitigate  many  of  the  most  wasting 
toils  of  life ;  general  benevolence  would  unite  men  in  warm  affeedona 
and  friendships,  productive  of  innumerable  reciprocal  offices  of  kind- 
ness ;  piety  would  crown  all  with  the  pleasures  of  devotion,  tb^  removal 
of  the  fear  of  death,  and  the  hope  of  a  still  better  state  of  being.  All 
this  is  possible.  If  it  is  not  actual^  it  is  the  fault  of  the  human  race,  not 
of  their  Maker  and  Redeemer ;  and  his  goodness  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
questioned,  because  they  are  perverse. 

But  let  the  world  remain  as  it  is,  with  all  its  self-inflicted  evils,  and  let 
the  case  of  an  individual  only  be  considered,  with  reference  to  the  number 
of  existing  evils,  from  which,  by  the  merciful  provision  of  the  grace  of  God 
he  may  entirely  escape,  and  of  those  which  it  is  put  into  his  power  to 
mitigate,  and  even  to  convert  to  his  benefit.  It  cannot  be  doubted  as  to 
any  individual  around  us,  but  that  he  may  escape  from  the  practice  aodtbe 
consequence  of  every  kind  of  vice,  and  experience  the  renewing  efi*ect8of 
Christianity — that  he  may  be  justified  by  faith,  adopted  into  the  famflyof 
God,  receive  the  hallowing  influences  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  hencefoitk 
walk,  not  after  the  flesh,  but  afler  the  Spirit.  Why  do  men  who  ptvkm 
to  beheve  in  Christianity,  when  employed  in  writing  systems  of  "  Natural 
Theology,"  which  oblige  them  to  reason  on  the  Divine  goodness,  and  to 
meet  objections  to  it,  forget  this,  or  transfer  to  some  other  branch  of 
theology  what  is  so  vital  to  their  own  argument  ?  Here  the  benevolence  of 
God  to  man  comes  forth  in  all  its  brightness,  and  throws  its  illustratiooi 
upon  his  dealings  with  man.  What,  in  this  case,  would  be  the  quantum  of 
evil  left  to  be  suffeted  by  \ina  \ivQqnVsSn»\^  ToocaJly  so  restored  and  n 
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jegenerated  ?  No  evils,  which  are  the  consequences  of  personal  vice, 
of^n  a  long  and  fearful  train.  No  inward  disquiet,  the  efiect  of  guilty 
or  foolish  passions,  another  pregnant  source  of  misery.  No  restless 
pining  of  spirit  afler  an  unknown  good,  creating  a  distaste  to  present 
kinocent  enjoyments — he  has  found  that  good  in  the  favour  and  friend- 
ibip  of  God.  No  discontent  with  tlie  allotments  of  Providence— he  has 
been  taught  a  peaceful  submission.  No  irritable  restlessness  under  his 
flufierings  and  sorrows, — ^*  in  patience  he  possesses  his  soul."  No  fear- 
ful apprehension  of  the  future — he  knows  that  there  is  a  guiding  eye, 
mod  a  supporting  hand  above,  employed  in  all  his  concerns.  No  torment. 
ing  anxiety  as  to  life  or  death — '<he  has  a  lively  hope"  of  an  inheritance 
in  heaven.  What  then  of  evil  remains  to  him  but  the  common  afflictions 
of  life,  aU  of  which  he  feels,  but  does  not  sink  under,  and  which,  as  they 
exercise,  improve  his  virtues,  and  by  rendering  them  more  exemplary 
and  influential  to  others,  are  converted  into  ultimate  benefits.  Into  this 
state  any  individual  may  be  raised  ;  and  what  is  thus  made  possible  to 
OS  by  Divine  goodness  is  of  that  attribute  an  adorable  manifestation. 

Tlteae  views,  however,  while  they  remove  the  weight  of  any  objections 
which  may  be  made  to  the  benevolence  of  the  Divine  character,  taken 
from  the  existence  of  actual  evils  in  the  world,  are  at  as  great  a  distance 
aa  possible  from  that  theory  on  this  subject  which  has  been  denominated 
OpiimimR.  This  opinion  is,  briefly,  not  that  the  present  system  of  being 
ia  the  beti  that  might  be  conceived ;  but  the  best  which  the  nature  of 
things  would  admit  of.  That  between  not  creating  at  all,  and  creating 
material,  and  sentient,  and  rational  beings,  as  we  find  them  now  circum- 
atanced,  and  with  their  present  qualities,  there  was  no  choice.  Accord. 
ingly,  with  respect  to  natural  evils,  the  Optimists  appear  to  have  revived 
the  opinion  of  the  oriental  and  Grecian  schools,  that  matter  has  in  it  an 
inherent  defect  and  tendency  to  disorder,  which  baffled  the  skill  of  the 
great  Artificer  himself  to  form  it  into  a  perfect  world  ;  and  that  moral 
evil  as  necessarily  follows  from  finite,  and  therefore  imperfect,  natures. 
No  imputation,  they  infer,  can  be  cast  upon  the  Creator,  whose  good- 
neas,  they  contend,  is  abundantly  manifest  in  correcting  many  of  these 
evils  by  skilful  contrivances,  and  rendering  them,  in  numerous  instances, 
the  occasion  of  good.  Thus  the  storm,  the  earthquake,  and  the  volcano, 
in  the  natural  world,  though  necessary  consequences  of  imperfection  in 
the  very  nature  of  matter,  are  rendered  by  their  effects  beneficial,  in  the 
various  ways  which  natural  philosophy  points  out ;  and  thus  even  mortd 
evils  are  necessar>'  to  give  birth,  and  to  call  into  exercise  the  opposite 
qualities  of  virtue,  which  but  for  them  could  have  no  exercise ;  e.  g.  if  no 
usuries  were  inflicted,  there  could  be  no  place  for  the  virtue  o^forgive- 
mess.  To  this  also  is  added  the  doctrine  of  general  laws  ;  according  to 
vHiichy  they  argue,  the  universe  must  be  conducted ;  but  that,  however 
weO  set  and  constituted  general  laws  may  be,  they  will  ofien  thwart  and 
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cross  one  another ;  and  that  from  thence  particular  incoaytmiencieainl 
arise.  The  constitation  of  things  is,  howeyer,  good  on  the  wfuie^  aai 
that  is  all  which  can  be  required. 

The  apology  for  the  Divine  goodness  affi>rded  by  such  an  h3rpolh6ai^ 
will  not  be  accepted  by  those  most  anxious  to  defend  this  attribole  fioB 
Atheistic  cavils  ;  and  though  it  has  had  its  advocates  among  some  wha 
have  professed  respect  for  the  Scriptures,  yet  it  could  never  have  beet 
adopted  by  them,  had  they  not  been  too  regardless  of  the  light  which  thej 
cast  upon  these  Bubjects,  and  been  led  astray  by  the  vain  project  of  ccs- 
structing  perfect  S3rstems  of  natural  rdigion,  and  by  attempting  to  onite 
the  difficulties  which  arise  out  of  them,  by  the  aid  of  unaasiBted  ressoi. 
The  very  principle  of  ^his  hypothesis,  that  the  nature  of  things  did  not 
admit  of  a  better  world,  implies  a  very  unworthy  notion  of  Crod.  It 
pardonable  in  the  ancient  advocates  of  the  eternity  of  matter,  to 
to  it  an  essential  imperfection,  and  inseparable  evil  qualities  ;  but  if  the 
doctrine  of  creation  in  the  proper  sense  be  allowed,  the  omnipotenoe 
which  could  bring  mattei^  out  of  nothings  was  just  as  aUe  to  invest  itwilk 
good  as  with  evil  quaUties ;  and  he  who  arranged  it  to  produce  so  modi 
beauty,  harmony,  security,  and  benefit,  as  we  actually  find  in  the  worid, 
could  be  at  no  loss  to  render  liis  work  perfect  in  every  respect,  sod 
needed  not  the  balancings  and  counteractions  of  one  evil  i^aisst 
another  to  effect  his  benevolent  purposes.  Accordingly,  in  Sui^  we 
find,  that  when  God  had  finished  his  work,  he  pronounced  it  not  merely 
good  comparatively ;  but  *'  very  good,''  or  good  abaolutely.  Nor  is  it 
true  that,  in  the  moral  world,  vice  must  necessarily  exist  in  order  to 
virtue  ;  and  that  if  we  value  the  0116,  we  must  in  the  nature  of  things  be 
content  to  take  it  with  the  other.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  no  forgire- 
ness  could  be  exercised  by  one  hitman  being,  irinjury  were  not  inflicted 
by  another ;  no  meekness  could  be  displayed,  were  there  no  anger ;  00 
long  suffering  were  there  no  perverseness,  d^c.  But  the  fidlacy  lies  in 
separating  the  acts  of  virtue,  from  the  principles  of  virtue.  All  the 
above  instances  may  be  reduced  to  one  principle  of  benevolence^  which 
may  exist  in  as  high  a  degree,  when  never  called  forth  by  such  occa- 
sions ;  and  express  itself  in  acts  quite  as  explicit,  in  a  state  of  society 
from  which  sin  is  excluded.  Tliere  are,  for  instance,  according  to 
Scripture,  beings,  called  angels,  who  kept  their  first  state,  and  bafe 
never  sinned.  In  such  a  society  as  theirs,  composed  probably  of  di£ferem 
orders  of  intelligences,  some  more  advanced  in  knowledge  than  others, 
some  with  higher,  and  others  with  lower  degrees  of  perfection,  **9t 
one  star  differeth  from  another  star  in  glory;"  how  many  exercises 
of  humility  and  condescension ;  how  much  kind  communication  of 
knowledge  by  some,  and  meek  ana  grateful  reception  of  it  by  otheif ; 
how  many  different  ways  in  which  a  perfect  purity,  and  a  perfect  lore, 
and  a  perfect  freedom  from  selfishness  may  diiq>lay  thenvehes !  When, 
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therefore,  the  principle  of  universal  benevolence  may  be  conceived  to 
display  itself  so  strikingly,  in  a  sinless  state  of  society,  does  it  need 
injury  to  call  it  forth  in  the  visible  form  difargwenets ;  anger,  in  the 
form  of  meekness ;  obstinacy,  in  the  form  of  forbearance  1  Certainly 
not ;  and  it  demands  no  efibrt  of  mind  to  infer,  that  did  such  occasions 
to  call  for  it,  it  would  be  developed,  not  only  in  the  particular 
just  named,  but  in  every  other. 

In  opposition  to  the  view  taken  by  such  theorists,  we  may  deny,  that 
^  iriiatever  is,  is  5ejt."  We  can  not  only  conceive  of  a  better  state  of  things 
as  possible ;  but  can  show  that  the  evils  which  actually  exist,  whether 
natural  or  moral,  do  not  exist  necessarily.  It  is,  indeed,  a  proof  of  the 
Bmne  goodness  to  bring  good  out  of  evil ;  to  make  storms  and  earth- 
quakes, which  are  destructive  to  the  few,  beneficial  to  the  many ;  to 
render  the  sins  of  men  occasions  to  try,  exercise,  and  perfect,  various 
'Virtues  in  the  good ;  but  if  man  had  been  under  an  unmixed  dispensa* 
tion  of  mercy,  all  these  ends  might  obviously  have  been  accomplished, 
indqiendent  of  the  existence  of  evils,  natural  or  moral,  in  any  degree. 
Tlie  true  key  to  the  whole  subject  is  furnished  by  Divine  revelation. 
iSifi  has  entered  the  world.  Man  is  under  the  displeasure  of  his  Maker. 
Hence  we  see  natural  evils,  and  punitive  acts  of  the  Divine  administra- 
tion, not  because  God  is  not  good,  but  because  he  is  just  as  well  as 
good*  But  man  is  not  lefl  under  condemnation ;  through  the  propitiation 
made  for  his  £dns  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  he  is  a  subject  of  mercy. 
He  is  under  correction,  not  under  unmingled  wrath,  and  hence  the  dis- 
filayB  of  the  Divine  benevolence,  which  the  world  and  the  acts  of  Provi- 
dence every  where,  and  throughout  all  ages,  present ;  and  in  proportion 
as  good  predominates,  kindness  triumphs  against  severity,  and  the  Divine 
character  is  emblazoned  in  our  sight  as  one  that  "  deiigJUeth  in  mercy.^^ 

To  this  representation  of  the  actual  relations  in  which  the  human  race 
stand  to  Grod,  and  to  no  other  hypothesis,  the  state  of  the  world  exactly 
answers,  and  thus  affords  an  obvious  and  powerful  confirmation  of  the 
doctrine  of  revelation.  Tliis  view  has  been  drawn  out  at  length  by  a 
late  ingenious  writer,  {Gisborne^s  Testimony  of  Natural  Philosophy  to 
Christianity,)  and  in  many  instances,  with  great  felicity  of  illustration. 
A  few  extracts  will  show  the  course  of  the  argument.  The  first  relates 
to  the  convulsions  which  have  been  undergone  by  the  globe  itself. 

^  Suppose  a  traveller,  penetrating  into  regions  placed  beyond  the  sphere 
of  his  antecedent  knowledge,  suddenly  to  find  himself  on  the  confines 
of  a  city  lying  in  ruins.  Suppose  the  desolation,  though  bearing  marks 
of  ancient  date,  to  manifest  unequivocal  proofs  that  it  was  not  effected 
by  the  mouldering  hand  of  time,  but  has  been  the  result  of  design  and  of 
violence.  Dislocated  arches,  pendant  battlements,  interrupted  aqueducts, 
towers  undermined  and  subverted,  while  they  record  the  primeval 
strength  and  magnificence  of  the  structures,  proclaim  the  determined 
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purpose,  the  persevering  exertioiiSy  with  which  fierce  had  urged  forwud 
the  work  of  destruction.     Suppose  &rther,  that  in  surve3dng  the  rehqnet 
which  have  survived  through  the  silent  lapse  of  ages,  the  stranger  din- 
covers  a  present  race  of  inhabitants,  who  have  reared  their  huts  amkiil 
the  wreck.     He  inquires  the  history  of  the  scene  before  him.     He  m 
informed,  that  the  city,  once  distinguished  by  splendour,  by  beauty,  hf 
every  arrangement  and  provision  for  the  security,  the  accommodatioB, 
the  happiness  of  its  occupiers,  was  reduced  to  its  existing  situatioii  bf 
the  deliberate  resolve  and  act  of  its  own  lawful  sovereign,  the  voy 
sovereign  by  whom  it  had  been  erected,  the  emperor  of  that  part  of  the 
worid.     *Was  he  a  ferocious  tyrant?' — ^'No,'  is  the  universal  reply. 
*  He  was  a  monarch  pre-eminent  for  consistency,  forbearance,  and  be. 
nignity.' — '  Was  his  judgment  blinded,  or  misled,  by  erroneous  inteiii- 
gence  as  to  the  plans  and  proceedings  of  his  subjects  V; — <  He  knew  e?«fy 
thing  but  too  well.     He  understood  with  undeviating  accuracy;   he 
decided  with  ununpeachable  wisdom.' — <  The  case,  then,'  cries  the  tfft* 
veller,  <  is  plain :  the  conclusion  is  inevitable.   Your  forefathers  aasundtf 
were  ungrateful  rebels ;  and  thus  plucked  down  devastation  upon  their 
city,  themselves,  and  their  posterity.' 

*'  The  actual  appearance  of  the  globe  on  which  we  dwell,  is  in  strict 
analogy  with  the  picture  of  our  hypothetical  city. 

"  The  earth,  whatever  may  be  the  configuration,  whatever  may  have 
been  the  perturbation  or  the  repose,  of  its  deep  and  hidden  recesses^  is,  in 
its  superior  strata,  a  mass  of  ruins.  It  is  not  of  one  land,  or  of  one  clime, 
that  the  assertion  is  made  ;  but  of  all  lands,  but  of  all  chmes,  but  of  the 
e€urth  universally.  Wherever  the  steep  front  of  mountains  discloses  their 
interior  construction ;  wherever  native  caverns  and  fissures  reveal  the 
disposition  of  the  component  materials ;  wherever  the  operations  of  the 
miner  have  pierced  the  successive  layers,  beneath  which  coal  or  metal 
is  deposited  :  convulsion  and  disruption  and  disarrangement  are  vistble. 
Though  the  smoothness  and  uniformity  which  the  hand  of  cultivatioD 
expands  over  some  portions  of  the  globe,  and  the  shaggy  mande  of 
tluckets  and  forests  with  which  nature  veils  other  portions  hitherto  unre- 
plenishcSd  and  unsubdued  by  mankind,  combine  to  obscure  the  vestiges 
of  the  shocks  which  our  planet  has  experienced  ;  as  a  fair  skin  and 
ornamental  attire  conceal  internal  fractures  and  disorganizations  in  the 
human  frame :  to  the  eye  of  the  contemplative  enquirer  exploring  the 
fciurfacc  of  the  earth,  there  is  apparent  many  a  scar  testifying  nncieot 
concussion  and  collision,  and  laceration ;  and  many  a  wound  yet  unheal- 
ed, and  opening  into  unknown  and  unfathomable  profundity. 

'<  From  this  universal  scene  of  confusion  in  the  superior  strata  of  the 
eartii,  let  the  student  of  natural  theology  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  gene- 
ral works  of  God.  What  are  the  characteristics  in  which  those  works, 
however  varied  in  their  kinds,  in  their  magnitudes,  and  in  their  pur- 
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obviously  agree  ?  What  are  the  characteristics  by  which  they 
are  all,  with  manifest  intention,  imprinted  ? — Order  and  harmony.  In 
efery  mode  of  animal  life,  from  the  human  frame  down  to  the  atomic 
and  unsu^ected  existences  in  water,  which  have  been  rendered  visible 
hy  the  lenses  of  modem  science  ;  in  the  vegetable  world,  from  the  cedar 
of  Lebanon  to  tlie  hyssop  by  the  wall ;  from  the  hyssop  by  the  wall  to 
-the  minutest  plant  discernible  under  the  microscope  :  in  the  crystaliza- 
tioDS  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  of  its  metals,  of  its  salts,  of  its  spars,  of 
its  gems :  in  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  in  the  conse- 
quent reciprocations  of  day,  and  night,  and  seasons : — ^all  is  regularity. 
Id  the  works  of  God,  order  and  harmony  are  the  rule ;  irregularity  and 
confusion  form  the  rare  exception.  Under  the  Divine  government,  an 
exception  so  portentous  as  that  which  we  have  been  contemplating,  a 
ttansfbrmation  from  order  and  harmony  to  irregularity  and  confusion 
involving  the  integuments  of  a  world,  cannot  be  attributed  to  any  circum- 
stance  which,  in  common  language,  we  term  fortuitous.  It  proclaims 
itself  to  have  been  owing  to  a  moral  cause ;  to  a  moral  cause  demand- 
ing so  vast  and  extraordinary  an  effect ;  a  moral  cause  which  cannot 
but  be  deeply  interesting  to  man,  cannot  but  be  closely  connected  with 
man,  the  sole  being  on  the  face  of  this  globe  who  is  invested  with  moral 
agency ;  the  sole  being,  therefore,  on  this  globe  who  is  subjected  to 
moral  responsibihty  ;  the  sole  being  on  this  globe  whose  moral  conduct 
can  have  had  a  particle  of  even  indirect  influence  on  the  general  condi- 
tion  of  the  globe  which  he  inhabits." 

Another  instance  is  supplied  from  the  general  deluge.  After  proving 
from  a  number  of  geological  facts,  that  such  a  phenomenon  must  have 
occurred,  the  author  observes : — 

"  Thus,  while  the  exterior  strata  of  the  earth,  by  recording  in  charac- 
ters unquestionable  and  indelible  the  fact  of  a  primeval  and  penal  deluge, 
attest  from  age  to  age  the  holiness  and  the  justice  of  God ;  the  form 
and  aspect  of  its  surface  are,  with  equal  clearness,  testifying  from  gene- 
ration to  generation  his  inherent  and  not  less  glorious  attribute  of  mercy. 
For  they  prove  that  the  ver}*^  deluge,  in  its  irruption  employed  as  the 
instrument  in  his  dispensation  of  vengeance  to  destroy  a  guilty  world, 
was,  in  its  recess  so  regulated  by  him  as  to  the  varying  rapidity  of  its 
subsidence,  so  directed  by  him  throughout  all  its  consecutive  operations. 
as  to  prepare  the  desolated  globe  for  the  reception  of  a  restored  succes- 
sion of  inhabitants ;  and  so  to  arrange  the  surface,  as  to  adapt  it  in 
every  climate  for  the  sustenance  of  the  animals,  for  the  production  of 
tRe  trees  and  plants,  and  for  the  growtli  and  commodious  cultivation  of 
the  grain  and  the  fruits,  of  which  man,  in  that  particular  region,  would 
chiefly  stand  in  need. 

"During  the  retirement  of  the  waters,  when  a  barrier  of  a  rocky 
stratum,  sufficiently  strong  for  resbtance,  crossed  the  line  of  descent,  a 
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lake  would  be  in  consequence  fiiriiiecL  These  memonals  of  the  ilnmPMi 
of  that  element  which  had  recently  been  so  destructiYe,  remain  aleo  ai 
menioriala  of  the  mercy  of  the  Restorer  of  nature ;  and  l^  their  ofm 
living  splendours,  and  by  the  beauty  and  the  grandeur  of  their  bounds 
nes,  are  the  roost  exquisite  ornaments  of  the  scenes  in  which  we  dvdl 
^  Would  you  receive  and  cherish  a  strong  impreaBion  of  the  eimtcf 
the  mercy  displayed  in  the  renewal  of  the  face  of  the  earth  t    WmU 
you  endeavour  to  render  justice  to  the  subject  ?    Contemplate  the  noB- 
her  of  the  diversified  effects  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  which  haw 
been  wrought,  arranged,  and  harmonized  by  the  Divine  benignity  thro^gk 
the  agency  of  the  retiring  deluge :  and  combine  in  your  survey  of  thai 
the  two  connected  characteristics,  utility  and  beauty ;  utility  to  moet 
the  necessities  and  multiply  the  comforts  of  man ;    beauty  gnaaadj 
superadded  to  cheer  his  eye  and  delight  his  heart,  with  which  tbi 
general  aspect  of  nature  is  impressed.    Observe  the  mountains,  of  eveiy 
form  and  of  every  elevation.     See  them  now  rising  in  bold  acdiviliei; 
now  accumulated  in  a  succession  of  gracefully  sweeping  ascents ;  aov 
towering  in  rugged  precipices ;  now  rearing  above  the  clouds  their  agkj 
pinnacles  ghttering  with  perpetual  snow.     View  their  sides  now  duk^ 
ened  with  unbounded  forests  ;  now  spreading  to  the  sun  their  amfile 
slopes  covered  with  herbage,  the  summer  resorts  of  the  flocks  and  the 
herds  of  subjacent  regions;  now  scooped  into  sheltered  coocavitiei; 
now  enclosing  within  their  ranges  glens  green  as  the  emerakt  and 
watered  by  streams  pellucid  and  sparkhng  as  crystal.     Ponoe  these 
glens  as  they  unite  and  enlarge  themselves ;   mark  their  rivulets  uniting 
and  enlarging  themselves  also ;  until  the  glen  becomes  a  valley,  and  the 
valley  expands  into  a  rich  vale  or  a  spacious  plain,  each  varied  and 
bounded  by  hills,  and  knolls,  and  gentle  uplands,  in  some  parts  chiefly 
adapted  for  pasturage,  in  others  for  the  plough ;  each  intersected  and 
refreshed  by  rivers  flowing  onward  from  country  to  countr}',  and  with 
streams  continually  augmented  by  collateral  accessions,  until  they  are 
finally  lost  in  the  ocean.     There  new  modes  of  beauty  are  awaiting  the 
beholder ;  winding  shores,  bold  capes,  rugged  promontories,  deeply  in- 
dented bays,  harbours  penetrating  far  inland  and  protected  from  eveiy 
blast.   But  in  these  vast  and  magnificent  features  of  nature,  the  gracious 
Author  of  all  things  has  not  exhausted  the  attractions  with  which  be 
purposed  to  decorate  inanimate  objects.     He  pours  forth  beauties  in 
detail,  and  with  unsparing  prodigality  of  munificence,  and  for  whatevei 
other  reas  )ns,  for  human  gratification  also,  on  the  several  portions,  how- 
ever inconsiderable,  of  which  the  larger  component  parts  of  the  splendid 
whole  consist :  on  the  rock,  on  the  fractured  stone,  on  the  thidiel,  oa 
the  single  tree,  on  the  bush,  on  the  mossy  bank,  on  the  plant,  on  the 
flower,  on  the  leaf.     Of  all  these  works  of  his  wondrous  hand,  he  ii 
continually  varying  and  enhancing  the  attractions  by  the  divenified 
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and  accesstons  of  beauty  with  iriiich  he  mvests  th^n,  by  the 
of  seasons,  by  the  countless  and  rapid  changes  of  light  and 
•bade,  by  the  characteristic  effects  of  the  rising,  the  meridian,  the  setting 
Amy  by  the  subdued  glow  of  twilight,  by  the  soft  radiance  of  the  moon ; 
and  by  the  hues,  the  actions,  and  the  music  of  the  animal  tribes  with 
which  they  are  peopled."  ^ 

The  human  frame  suppUes  another  illustration : — 

**  Consider  the  human  frame,  naked  against  the  elements,  instantly 
■laceptiUe  of  every  external  impression ;  relatively  weak,  unarmed ; 
during  infancy  totally  helpless ;  helpless  again  in  old  age ;  occup3dng 
a  ioQg  period  in  its  progress  of  growth  to  its  destined  size  and  strength ; 
uogifted  with  swiftness  to  escape  the  wild  beast  of  the  forest ;  incapable, 
when  overtaken,  of  resisting  him ;  requiring  daily  suppUes  of  food,  and 
of  beverage,  not  merely  that  sense  may  not  be  ungratified,  not  merely 
that  vigour  may  not  decUne,  but  that  closely  impending  destruction  may 
be  delayed.  For  what  state  does  such  a  frame  appear  characteristically 
fitted  ?  For  what  state  does  it  appear  to  have  been  originally  designed  ? 
For  a  state  of  innocence  and  security ;  for  a  paradisiacal  state ;  for  a 
■tate  in  which  all  elements  were  genial,  all  external  impressions  in- 
noxious ;  a  state  in  which  relative  strength  was  unimportant,  arms  were 
needless ;  in  which  to  be  helpless  was  not  to  be  insecure ;  in  which  the 
wild  beast  of  the  forest  did  not  exist,  or  existed  without  hostility  to  man ; 
a  state  in  which  food  and  beverage  were  either  not  precarious,  or  not 
habitually  and  speedily  indispensable.  Represent  to  yourself  man  as 
innocent,  and  in  consequent  possession  of  the  unclouded  favour  of  his 
God ;  and  then  consider  whether  it  be  probable,  that  a  frame  thus 
adapted  to  a  paradisiacal  state,  thus  designated  by  characteristical  indi- 
Gfttions  as  originally  formed  for  a  paradisiacal  state,  would  have  been 
selected  for  the  world  in  which  we  live.  Turn  to  the  contrary  repre- 
aentatioa ;  a  representation  the  accuracy  of  which  we  have  already 
seen  the  pupil  of  natural  theology  constrained,  by  other  irresistible  testi- 
monies  which  she  has  produced,  to  allow :  regard  man  as  having  for- 
felted,  by  transgression,  the  Divine  favour,  and  as  placed  by  his  God, 
with  a  view  to  ultimate  possibihties  of  mercy  and  restoration,  in  a  situ* 
ation  which,  amidst  tokens  and  means  of  grace,  is  at  present  to  partake 
of  a  penal  character.  For  such  a  situation ;  for  residence  on  the  exist. 
ing  earth  as  the  appointed  scene  of  discipline  at  once  merciful,  moral, 
and  penal ;  what  frame  could  be  more  wisely  calculated  ?  'What  frame 
could  be  more  happily  adjusted  to  receive,  and  to  convey,  and  to  aid, 
and  to  continue  the  impressions,  which  if  mercy  and  restoration  are  to 
be  attained,  must  antecedently  be  wrought  into  the  mind  ?  Is  not  such  a 
frame,  in  such  a  world,  a  living  and  a  faithful  witness,  a  constant  and  an 
energetic  remembrancer,  to  natural  reason,  that  man  was  created  holy ; 
that  he  fell  from  obedience ;  that  liis  existence  was  continued  for  purpoaea 
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of  mercy  and  restoratioD ;  that  he  is  placed  in  his  earthly  abode  under  • 
dispensation  bearing  the  combined  marks  of  attainable  grace,  and  of 
penal  discipline  ?  Is  not  such  a  frame,  in  such  a  world,  a  prepaiatioa  6r 
the  reception,  and  a  collateral  evidence  to  the  truth,  of  CbnBtiaiiityf 

The  occupations  of  man  furnkh  other  instances : — 

**  One  of  his  most  general  and  most  prominent  occupations  will  neo» 
sarily  be  the  cultivation  of  the  ground.     As  the  products  drawn  fnm 
the  soil  form  the  basis,  not  only  of  human  subsistence,  bat  of  the  weallk  * 
which  expands  itself  in  the  external  comforts  and  ornaments  of  socU 
life ;  we  should  expect  that,  under  a  dispensation  comprehending 
and  purposes  of  mercy,  the  rewards  of  agriculture  would  be  found 
the  least  uncertain  and  the  most  liberal  of  the  recompenses,  which  Fh^ 
videuce  holds  forth  to  exertion.     Experience  confirms  the  expectaticNi, 
and  attests  that  man  is  not  rejected  of  his  Creator.     Yet  how  great,  hour 
continual  is  the  toil  annexed  to  the  effective  culture  of  the  earth !   Hov 
constant  the  anxiety,  lest  redundant  moisture  should  corrupt  the  seed 
under  the  clod ;  or  grubs  and  worms  gnaw  the  root  of  the  rising  plant; 
or  reptiles  and  insects  devour  the  blade ;  or  mildew  blast  the  stalk ;  or 
ungenial  seasons  destroy  the  harvest !    How  frequently,  from  these,  and 
other  causes,  are  the  unceasing  labours,  and  the  promising  hopes  of  the 
husbandman  terminated  in  bitter  disappointment !  Agriculture  wears  not, 
in  this  our  planet,  the  characteristics  of  an  occupation  arranged  £»*  an 
innocent  and  a  fully  favoured  race.     It  displays  to  the  eye  of  natural 
theology  traces  of  the  sentence  pronounced  on  the  first  cukivator,  the 
representative  of  all  wlio  were  to  succeed  :  *  Cursed  is  the  ground  for 
thy  sake.     Thorns  also  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth  to  thee.     In  sor- 
row shalt  thou  eat  of  it  all  the  days  of  thy  hfe.     In  the  sweat  of  thy  fikoe 
shalt  thou  eat  bread.'     It  bears,  in  its  toils  and  in  its  solicitudes,  pbia 
indications  that  man  is  a  sinner. 

**  Observations,  in  substance  corresponding  with  those  which  hate 
been  stated  respecting  tillage,  might  be  adduced  concerning  the  care  of 
flocks  and  herds.  The  return  for  labour  in  this  branch  of  employmeot 
is,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  sufficient,  as  in  agriculture,  both  to 
excite  and  sustain  exertion,  and  to  intimate  the  merciful  benignity  widi 
which  the  Deity  looks  upon  mankind.  But  the  fatiguing  superintend- 
ence, the  watchful  anxiety,  the  risks  of  loss  by  disease,  by  casualties, 
by  malicious  injury  and  depredation,  and,  in  many  countries,  by  the 
inroads  of  wild  beasts,  conspire  in  their  amount  to  enforce  the  truth 
which  has  been  inculcated.  They  inscribe  the  page  of  natural  theology 
with  the  Scriptural  denunciation :  that  the  labour  and  the  pain  assigned 
to  man  are  consequences  of  transgression. 

'<  Another  of  the  principal  occupations  of  man  consists  in  the  extrar- 
tion  of  the  mineral  contents  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  reduction  of  the 
metals  into  the  states  and  the  forms  requisite  for  use.     On  the  toil,  the 
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nksomencss,  and  the  doDgers  attendant  on  these  modes  of  life,  it  in 
mnecessary  to  enlarge.  They  have  been  discussed ;  and  have  been 
■hown  to  be  deeply  stamped  with  a  penal  character  appropriate  to  a 
fiUlen  and  guilty  race. 

"  Anotlier  and  a  very  comprehensive  range  of  employment  consists  m 
the  fabrication  of  manufactures.  These,  in  correspondence  with  the 
necessities,  the  reasonable  desires,  the  self  indulgence,  the  ingenuity, 
ihe  caprices,  and  the  luxury  of  individuals,  are  diversified  beyond  enu- 
meration. But  it  may  be  affirmed  generally  concerning  manufactures 
in  extensive  demand,  that,  in  common  with  the  occupations  which  have 
already  been  examined,  they  impose  a  pressure  of  labour,  an  amount  of 
solicitude,  and  a  tisk  of  disappointment,  such  as  we  cannot  represent  to 
ourselves  as  probable  in  the  case  of  beings  holy  in  their  nature,  and 
thoroughly  approved  by  their  God.  The  tendency  also  of  such  manu- 
fiictures  is  to  draw  together  numerous  operators  within  a  small  com- 
pass ;  to  crowd  them  into  close  workshops  and  inadequate  habitations ; 
to  injure  their  health  by  contaminated  air,  and  their  morals  by  conta- 
gious society. 

**  Another  line  of  exertion  is  constituted  by  trade,  subdivided  mto  itB 
two  branches,  domestic  traffic  and  foreign  commerce.  Both,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  permitted  in  common  with  the  modes  of  occu- 
pation already  named  to  anticipate,  on  the  whole,  by  the  appointment  of 
Providence,  sucli  a  recompense  as  proves  adequate  to  the  (ordinary  ex- 
citement of  industry,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  the  moderate  comforts  of 
life ;  are  marked  with  the  penal  impress  of  toil,  anxiety,  and  disappoint- 
ment. Natural  theology  still  reads  the  sentence,  *  In  the  sweat  of  thy 
face,  in  sorrow,  shalt  thou  eat  bread.'  Vigilance  is  frustrated  by  the 
carelessness  of  associates,  or  profit  intercepted  by  their  iniquity.  Up- 
rightness in  the  dealer  becomes  the  prey  of  fraud  in  the  customer.  The 
ship  is  wrecked  on  a  distant  shore,  or  sinks  with  the  cargo,  and  with  the 
merchant  in  the  ocean."  (Testimony  of  NaturCy  ^c.) 

Numerous  other  examples  are  furnished  by  the  author,  and  might  be 
*  easily  enlarged,  so  abundant  is  the  evidence ;  and  the  whole  directly 
connects  itself  with  the  subject  under  consideration.  The  voluntary 
goodness  of  God  is  not  impugned  by  the  various  evils  which  exist  in  the 
world,  for  we  see  them  accounted  for  by  the  actual  corrupt  state  of  man, 
and  by  a  righteous  administration,  by  which  goodness  must  be  controlled 
to  be  an  attribute  worthy  of  God.  It  would  otherwise  be  weakness,  a 
blind  passion,  and  not  a  wiscly-regulatcd  affi3ction.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  clearly  no  reason  for  jesorting  to  notions  #f  necessity,  and  defects 
in  the  essential  nature  of  created  things,  to  prove  that  God  is  good ;  or, 
in  other  wurds,  according  to  the  hypothesis  above  stated,  as  good  as  the 
stubbornness  of  matter,  and  the  necessity  that  vice  and  misery  should 
exist,  would  allow.     His  goodness  is  limited  by  morale  not  by  physical 
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reasons,  but  still,  coosidenng  the  globe  as  the  resideiice  of  a  frllen  al 
perverse  race,  that  glorious  attribute  is  heightened  in  its  lustre  by  ikm 
▼ery  circumstance ;  it  arrays  itself  before  us  in  all  its  affecliog  pttribalBi 
of  mercy,  pity,  long  suffering,  mitigation,  and  remission.  It  is  goodbes 
poured  forth  in  the  richest  liberality,  where  moral  order  permits  its  on- 
restrained  flow ;  and  it  is  never  withheld  but  where  the  goieral 
demands  it.  Penal  acts  never  go  beyond  the  rigid  necessity  of  the 
acts  of  mercy  rise  infinitely  above  aU  desert. 

Tlie  above  observations  all  suppose  moral  evil  actually  in  the  woiliy 
and  infecting  the  whole  human  race ;  but  the  origin  ofecU  requires  d» 
tinct  consideration.  How  did  moral  evil  arise,  and  how  is  this  dreiii- 
stance  compatible  with  the  Divine  goodness  ?  However  these  quesliooi 
may  be  answered,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  though  the  answer  shoidd 
leave  some  difiiculties  in  full  force,  they  do  not  press  exclusively  opoi 
the  Scriptures.  Independent  of  the  Bible,  the  fact  is,  that  evil  ezirti; 
and  the  Theist  who  admits  the  existence  of  a  God  of  infinite  goodnea^ 
has  as  large  a  share  of  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  fiicts  and  principlei 
on  this  subject  as  the  Christian,  but  with  no  advantage  from  that  hiatoiy 
of  the  introduction  of  sin  into  the  world  which  is  contained  in  the  writ* 
ings  of  Moses,  and  none  from  those  alleviating  views  which  are  affiiided 
by  the  doctrine  of  the  redemption  of  man  by  Jesus  Christ. 

As  to  the  source  of  evil,  the  following  are  the  leading  opinioos  which 
have  been  held.  Necessity ^  arising  out  of  the  nature  of  things;  the 
Manichaan  principle  of  duality,  or  the  existence  of  a  good  and  an  evil 
Deity ;  the  doctrine  that  God  is  the  efficient  cause  or  author  of  Wi\  and 
finally,  that  evil  is  the  result  of  the  abuse  of  the  moral  freedom  with 
which  rational  and  accountable  creatures  are  endowed.  With  respect 
to  the  first,  as  the  necessity  meant  is  independent  of  God,  it  refutes  itseUl 
For  if  all  creatures  are  under  the  influence  of  this  necessity,  and  they 
must  be  under  it  if  it  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  things  itself,  no  virtue 
could  now  exist :  from  the  moment  of  creation  the  deteriorating  prai- 
ciple  must  begin  its  operation,  and  go  on  until  all  good  is  extmguidied. 
Nor  could  there  be  any  return  from  vice  to  virtue,  since  the  nature  of 
things  would  on  that  supposition  be  counteracted,  which  is  impossible. 

The  second  is  scarcely  worth  notice,  since  no  one  now  advocates  JL 
This  heresy,  which  prevailed  in  several  parts  of  the  Christian  world 
from  the  third  to  the  sixteenth  century,  seems  to  have  been  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  ancient  Magiau  doctrine  superadded  to  some  of  the  tenets  of 
Christianity.  Its  leading  principle  was,  that  our  souls  were  made  by 
the  good  principle,  and^our  bodies  by  the  evil  one ;  these  two  principlet 
being,  according  to  M ani,  the  founder  of  the  sect,  co-eternal  and  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.  These  notions  were  supposed  to  aflbrd  an  easy 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  evil,  and  on  that  account  were  zealouslj 
propagated.     It  was,  however,  overlooked  by  the  advocates  of  tfaii 
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•ebeme,  that  it  left  the  difficulty  without  any  alleviatioa  at  all ;  for  '^iC 
k  just  as  repugnant  to  infinite  goodness  to  create  what  it  foresaw  would 
be  spoiled  by  another,  as  to  create  what  would  be  spoiled  by  the  coosti- 
tndoo  of  its  nature."  (King^s  Origin  of  EvU.) 

The  dogma  which  makes  God  himself  the  efficient  cause,  or  author 
•fain,  is  direct  blasphemy,  and  it  is  one  of  those  culpable  extravagances 
into  which  men  are  sometimes  betrayed  by  a  blind  attachment  to  some 
fii¥ourite  theory.  This  notion  is  found  in  the  writings  of  some  of  the 
most  unguarded  advocates  of  the  Calvinistic  hypothesis,  though  now 
generally  abandoned  by  the  writers  of  that  school.  A  modem  defender 
of  Calvinism  thus  puts  in  his  disclaimer,  <<  God  va  not  the  author  of  sin. 
A  Calvinist  who  says  so  I  regard  as  Judas,  and  will  have  no  communion 
with  him."  (4)  The  general  abandonment  of  this  notion,  so  ofiensive 
and  Uamable,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  enter  into  its  refutation.  If 
refutation  were  required  it  would  be  found  in  this,  that  the  first  pair  who 
Mined  were  subjected  to  punishment  for,  and  on  account  of  sin ;  which 
they  could  not  in  justice  have  been,  had  not  their  crime  been  chargeaUe 
upon  themselves. 

The  last  opinion,  and  that  which  has  been  generally  received  by 
theologians,  is,  that  moral  evil  is  the  result  of  a  voluntary  abuse  of  the 
freedom  of  the  will  in  rational  and  moral  agents ;  and  that,  as  to  the 
human  race,  the  first  pair  sinned  by  choice,  when  the  power  to  have 
remained  innocent  remained  with  them.  *<  Why  is  there  sin  in  the 
worid?    Because  man  was  created  in  the  image  of  God ;  because  he  is 

(4)  Scott*8  Remarks  on  the  Refutation  of  Calmnism, — Few  have  been  lo  dar- 
ing,  except  the  grosser  Antinomians  of  ancient  and  modem  times.  The  elder 
Calvinists,  though  they  oilen  made  foarfiil  approaches  in  their  writings  to  this 
blasphemy,  yet  did  not,  openly  and  directly^  charge  Grod  with  being  the  author 
of  mn.  This  Arminins,  with  great  candour,  acknowledges ;  bat  gives  them  a 
friendly  admonition,  to  renounce  a  doctrine  from  which  this  aspersion  upon  the 
Divine  character  may,  by  a  good  eonaequeneet  be  deduced :  a  caution  not  uncalled 
for  in  the  present  day.  **  Inter  omnes  blasphemias  qus  Deo  impingi  poasunt, 
omnium  est  gravissima  qua  author  peccati  statuitur  Deus :  quie  ipsa  non  parum 
•zaggeratur,  si  addatur  Deum  idcirco  authorom  esse  peccati  k  creatura  commissi, 
at  creataram  in  sBtomum  oxitium,  quod  illi  jam  antd  citra  respectum  peccati 
doatiiiaverat,  damnaret  et  deduceret :  sic  onim  fuerit  causa  injustitia  hommi, 
at  ipei  eternam  miscriam  adferre  posset.  Hanc  blasphemiam  nemo  Deo,  quem 
bonom  concipit,  impinget :  quare  etiam  Manichei,  pessimi  hsreticorum,  quum 
eaosam  mali  bono  Deo  adscribere  vorerontur,  alium  Deum  et  aliud  principium 
statosnint,  cui  mali  causam  deputaront.  Qua  do  causa,  ncc  ullis  Doctoribos 
nformatorum  Ecclesianmi  jure  impingi  potest,  quod  Deum  authorem  peeeati  sta- 
tmtud  exprofesso  ;  imo  vorissimum  est  illos  expresse  id  nej^are,  et  illam  calumniam 
oontra  alios  egrcgit^  confutasse.  Attamen  fieri  potest,  ut  quis  ex  ignorantia 
aliquod  doceat,  ex  quo  bona  consequentia  deducatur,  Deum  per  illam  doctrinam 
statui  authorem  peccati.  Hoc  si  fint,  turn  quidem  istius  ductrino)  profossoribus, 
non  est  impingendum  quod  Deum  authorem  peccati  faciant,  sed  tantum  monendi 
at  doctrinam  istam,  unde  id  bona  conaeqaentia  dedacitor,  doaeraat  et  abjidaiit.* 
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not  mere  matter,  a  clod  of  earth,  a  lump  of  clay,  without  senae  or  imd» 
standing,  hut  a  spirit  like  his  Creator ;  a  being  endued  not  only  wilk 
sense  and  understanding,  but  also  with  a  will  exerting  itself  in  ▼amw 
affections.  To  crown  all  the  rest,  he  was  endued  with  liberty,  a  power 
of  directing  his  own  aflfections  and  actions,  a  capacity  of  determioiDg 
himself,  or  of  choosing  good  and  evil.  Indeed,  had  not  man  beet 
endued  with  this,  all  the  rest  would  have  been  of  no  use.  Had  he  not 
been  a  free,  as  well  as  an  intelligent  being,  his  understanding  would  hifs 
been  as  incapable  of  holiness,  or  any  kind  of  virtue,  as  a  tree  or  a  block 
of  marble.  And  having  this  power,  a  power  of  choosing  good  and  of^ 
he  chose  the  latter,  he  chose  evil.  Thus '  sin  entered  into  the  workL" 
(  Wesley^s  Sermons.) 

This  account  unquestionably  agrees  with  the  history  of  the  &ct  of  Ik 
fall  and  corruption  of  man.  Like  every  thing  else  in  its  kind,  he  wie 
pronounced  <'  very  good ;"  he  was  placed  under  a  law  of  obedience^ 
which,  if  he  had  not  had  the  power  to  observe  it,  would  have  been  ab- 
surd ;  and  that  he  had  also  the  power  to  violate  it,  is  equally  clear  frooi 
the  prohibition  under  which  he  was  laid,  and  its  accompanying  penalty. 
The  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  <<  God  made  man  upright,"  with  power 
to  remain  so,  and,  on  the  contrary,  to  sin  and  fall. 

Nor  was  this  liberty  to  sin  inconsistent  with  that  perfect  purity  and 
moral  perfection  with  which  he  was  endowed  at  his  crcatioo.  Maoy 
extravagant  descriptions  have  been  indulged  in  by  some  divines  as  to 
the  intellectual  and  moral  endowments  of  the  nature  of  the  first  man, 
which  if  admitted  to  the  full  extent,  would  render  it  difficult  to  conceive 
how  he  could  possibly  have  fallen  by  any  temptations  which  his  circum- 
stances allowed,  or  mdeed  how,  in  his  case,  temptation  could  at  all  exisL 
His  state  was  high  and  glorious,  but  it  was  still  a  state  not  of  reward 
but  of  trioly  and  his  endowments  and  perfections  were  therefore  suiied 
to  it.  It  is,  indeed,  perhaps  going  much  too  far  to  state,  that  all  created 
rational  beings,  being  finite,  and  endowed  also  with  liberty  of  choice, 
must,  under  all  circumstances,  be  liable  to  sin.  It  is  argued  by  Arch- 
bishop King,  that  "  God,  though  he  be  omnipotent,  cannot  make  any 
created  being  absolutely  perfect;  for  whatever  is  absolutely  perfect, 
must  necessarily  be  sclf-existent :  but  it  is  included  in  the  very  notion 
of  a  creature,  as  such,  not  to  exist  of  itself,  but  of  God.  An  absolutely 
perfect  creature,  therefore,  implies  a  contradiction ;  for  it  would  be  of 
itself,  and  not  of  itself,  at  the  same  time.  Absolute  perfection,  therefoie, 
is  pecuHar  to  God ;  and  should  he  conmiunicate  his  own  peculiar  per- 
fection to  another,  that  other  would  be  God.  Imperfection  must  tbere- 
ibrc  be  tolerated  in  creatures,  notwithstanding  the  Divine  omnipotence 
and  goodness ; — for  contradictions  arc  no  objects  of  power.  God  indeed 
might  have  refrained  from  acting,  and  continued  alone  self-sufficient, 
and  perfect  to  all  otemity ;  but  ipfinite  goodness  would  by  no 
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aOow  of  this ;  and  therefore  smce  it  obliged  him  to  produce  external 
things,  which  things  could  not  possibly  be  perfect,  it  preferred  these 
imperfect  things  to  none  at  all ;  from  whence  it  follows,  that  imperfec* 
tioo  arose  from  the  infinity  of  Divine  goodness."  {Origin  of  Evil,) 

Hiis  in  part  may  be  allowed.  Impeffection  must,  in  comparison  of 
God,  and  of  the  creature's  own  capacity  of  improvement,  remain  the 
character  of  a  finite  being ;  but  it  is  not  so  clear  that  this  imperfection 
moflt,  at  iiU  timesy  and  throughout  iJie  whole  course  of  existence,  imply 
liability  to  sin.  God  is  /ree,  and  yet  cannot  <*  be  tempted  of  evil."  "  It 
m  impoidUe  for  God  to  lie ;"  not  for  want  of  natural  freedom,  but  be- 
cause  of  an  absolute  moral  perfection.  Liberty,  and  impeccability  imply, 
dierefore,  no  contradiction ;  and  it  cannot,  even  on  rational  grounds,  be 
concluded,  that  a  free  finite  moral  agent  may  not,  by  the  special  favour 
of  €rod,  be  placed  in  circumstances  in  which  sinning  is  morally  impos- 
sible. Revelation  undoubtedly  gives  this  promise  to  the  faithful,  in 
another  state ;  a  consummation  to  be  efiected,  not  by  destroying  their 
natural  liberty,  but  by  improving  their  moral  condition.  This  was  not 
however  the  case  with  man  at  his  first  creation,  and  during  his  abode  in 
paradise.  His  state  was  not  that  of  the  glorified,  for  it  was  probatumeayf 
and  it  was  yet  ingonceivably  advanced  above  the  present  state  of  man ; 
aince,  with  a  nature  unstained  and  uncomipted,-  it  was  easy  for  him  U> 
have  maintained  his  moral  rectitude,  and  to  have  improved  and  con* 
finned  it.  Obedience  with  him  had  not  those  clogs,  and  internal  oppo- 
sitions, and  outward  counteractions,  as  with  us.  It  was,  however,  a 
state  which  required  watchfulness^  and  effort,  and  prayer,  and  denial  of 
the  appetites  and  passions,  since  Eve  fell  by  her  appetite,  and  Adam  by 
his  possum :  and  slight  as,  in  the  first  instance,  every  external  influence 
which  tended  to  depress  the  energy  of  the  spiritual  life,  and  lead  man 
from  God,  might  be,  and  easy  to  be  resisted ;  it  might  become  a  step  to 
a  fiurther  defection,  and  the  nucleus  of  a  fatal  habit.  Thus  says  Bishop 
Butler,  with  his  accustomed  acuteness:  "Mankind,  and  perhaps  all 
finite  creatures,  from  the  very  constitution  of  their  nature,  before  habits 
of  virtue,  are  deficient,  and  in  danger  of  deviating  from  what  is  right : 
and  therefore  stand  in  need  of  virtuous  habits,  for  a  security  against  this 
danger.  For,  together  with  the  general  principle  of  moral  understand- 
ing, w^e  have  in  our  inward  frame  various  affections  toward  particular 
external  objects.  These  affections  are  naturally,  and  of  right,  subject 
to  the  government  of  the  moral  principle,  as  to  the  occasions  upon  which 
they  may  be  gratified :  as  to  the  tiroes,  degrees  and  manner,  in  which 
the  objects  of  them  may  he  pursued  :  but  then  the  principle  of  virtue  can 
neither  excite  thero,  nor  prevent  their  being  excited.  On  the  contrary, 
they  are  naturally  felt,  when  the  objects  of  them  are  present  to  the 
mind,  not  only  before  all  consideration,  whether  they  can  be  obtained  by 
lawful  means,  but  after  it  is  found  they  cannot.    For  the  natural  objeda 
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of  affection  continue  so :  the  necemaries,  conveniences,  and  pkaram 
«f  life,  remain  naturally  desirable ;  though  they  cannot  be  obtained  jnna* 
oently ;  nay,  though  they  cannot  possibly  be  obtained  at  alL    And  wfaei 
the  objects  of  any  affection  whatever  cannot  be  obtained  without  imkw. 
ful  means,  but  may  be  obtained  by  them ;  such  affection,  throogii  its 
bemg  excited,  and  its  continuance  some  time  inthe  mind,  be  it  as  iono^ 
cent  as  it  is  natural  and  necessary ;  yet  cannot  but  be  conceived  to  baft 
a  tendency  to  incline  persons  to  venture  upon  such  uilawful  meant: 
and,  therefore,  must  be  conceived  as  putting  them  in  some  danger  of  ii 
Now,  what  is  the  general  security  against  this  danger,  agnitm*  their 
actually  deviating  from  right  ?   As  the  danger  is,  so  also  must  the  seeo- 
hty  be,  from  within ;  from  the  practical  principle  of  virtue.     And  the 
strengthening  or  improving  this  principle,  considered  as  practical,  or  ai 
a  principle  of  action,  will  lessen  the  danger,  or  increase  the  secorilT 
against  it     And  this  moral  principle  is  capable  of  improvement,  fanr 
proper  discipline  and  exercise :  by  recollecting  the  practical  impni- 
sions  which  example  and  experience  have  mode  upon  us :  and,  insteid 
of  following  humour  and  mere  inclination,  by  continually  attending  to 
the  equity  and  right  of  the  case,  in  whatever  we  are  engaged,  be  it  ii 
greater  or  less  matters,  and  accustoming  ourselves  always  to  act  119100 
it ;  as  being  itself  the  just  and  natural  motive  of  action,  and  as  this  amk 
ral  course  of  behaviour  must  necessarily,  under  Divine  govenimeot,  he 
our  final  interest.     Thus  the  principle  of  virtue,  improved  wSo  kMtf  tf 
which  improvement  toe  are  thus  capable,  vnU  plainly  be^  in  jwoportiwt  to 
tfie  strength  of  it,  a  security  against  the  danger  which  finite  creatum  on 
in,  from  the  very  nature  of  propension,  or  particular  affections. 

*^  From  these  tilings  we  may  observe,  and  it  will  farther  show  this  oar 
natural  and  original  need  of  being  improved  by  discipline,  how  it  cooks 
to  pass,  that  creatures  made  upright  fall ;  and  that  those  who  pieserre 
their  uprightness,  by  so  doing,  raise  themselves  to  a  more  secure  ilate 
of  virtue.  To  say  that  the  former  is  accounted  for  by  the  natoie  of 
liberty,  is  to  say  no  more  than  that  an  event's  actuaUy  happening  is 
accounted  for  by  a  mere  possibility  of  its  happening.  But  it  seesv 
distinctly  conceivable  from  the  ver\'  nature  of  particular  affectioDS  or 
propensions.  For,  suppose  creatures  intended  for  such  a  particular  statt 
of  life  for  which  such  propensions  were  necessary :  suppose  them  en- 
dued with  such  propensions,  together  with  moral  understanding,  as  well 
including  a  practical  sense  of  virtue,  as  a  speculative  perception  of  it ; 
and  that  all  these  several  principles,  both  natural  and  moral,  forming  an 
inward  constitution  of  mind,  were  in  the  most  exact  proportion  possible : 
t.  c.  in  a  proportion  the  most  exactly  adapted  to  their  intended  state  of 
Ufe ;  such  creatures  would  be  made  upright,  or  finitely  perfect.  Now, 
particular  propensions,  from  their  very  nature,  must  be  felt,  the  objects  of 
^       them  being  present ;  thoo^  ttkey  cannot  be  gratified  at  all,  or  not  widi 
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the  allowance  of  the  moral  principle.     But  if  they  can  be  gratified  with, 
out  its  allowance,  or  by  contradicting  it ;  then  they  must  be  conceived  to 
have  some  tendency,  in  how  low  a  degree  soever,  yet  some  tendency, 
to  induce  persons  to  sach  forbidden  gratification.    This  tendency,  in  some 
one  particular  propension,  may  be  increased,  fay  the  greater  frequency 
of  occasions  naturally  exciting  it,  than  of  occasions  exciting  others. 
The  least  voluntary  indulgence  in  forbidden  circumstances,  though  but 
in  thought,  will  increase  this  wrong  tendency;  and  may  increase  it 
fiulher,  till,  peculiar  conjunctures  perhaps  conspiring,  it  becomes  effect ; 
and  danger  of  deviating  from  right,  ends  in  actual  deviation  from  it :  a 
danger  necessarily  arising  from  the  very  nature  of  propension;  and 
which,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  prevented,  though  it  might  have 
been  escaped,  or  got  innocently  through.     The  case  would  be,  as  if  we 
were  to  suppose  a  straight  path  marked  out  for  a  person,  in  which  such 
a  degree  of  attention  would  keep  him  steady :  but  if  he  would  not  attend 
in  this  degree,  any  one  of  a  thousand  objects,  catching  his  eye,  might  lead 
him  oat  of  it.    Now,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  how  much  even  the  first  fidl 
overt  act  of  irregularity  might  disorder  the  inward  cmistitution,  unsettle 
the  adjustments,  and  alter  the  proportions  which  formed  it,  and  in  which 
the  uprightness  of  its  make  consisted :  but  repetition  of  irregularities 
would  produce  habits.     And  thus  the  constitution  would  be  spoiled ;  and 
creatures  made  upright  become  corrupt  and  depraved  in  their  settled 
character,  proportionably  to  their  repeated  irregularities  in  occasional^ 
aets.     But,  on  the  contrary,  these  creatures  might  have  improved  and 
raised  themselves  to  a  higher  and  more  secure  state  of  virtue  by  the 
contrary  behaviour :  by  steadily  following  the  moral  principle,  supposed 
to  be  one  part  of  their  nature :  and  thus  withstanding  that  unavoidable 
danger  of  defection,  which  necessarily  arose  from  propension,  die  other 
part  of  it.    For  by  thus  preserving  their  integrity  for  some  time,  thdr 
danger  would  lessen ;  since  propensions,  by  being  inured  to  submit,  would 
do  it  more  easily  and  of  course :  and  their  security  against  this  lessening 
danger  would  increase,  since  the  moral  principle  would  gain  additional 
strength  by  exercise ;  both  which  things  are  implied  in  the  notion  of 
virtuous  habitB.     Thus,  then,  vicious  indulgence  is  not  only  criminal  in 
itself,  but  also  depraves  the  inward  constitution  and  character.     And 
rirtuous  self  government  is  not  only  right  in  itself,  but  also  improves  the 
inward  constitution  or  character :  and  may  improve  it  to  such  a  degree, 
that  though  we  should  suppose  it  impossible  for  particular  affections  to 
be  absolutely  coincident  with  the  moral  principle;  and  consequently 
should  allow,  that  such  creatures  as  have  been  above  supposed,  would 
for  ever  remain  defectible :  yet  their  danger  of  actually  deviating  from 
right  may  be  almost  infinitely  lessened,  and  they  fiilly  fortified  against 
what  remains  of  it :  if  that  may  be  called  danger  against  which  there  is 
an  adequate  effectual  security.    But  still,  this  their  higher  perfectton 
Vol.  L  28 
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may  continue  to  conBist  in  habits  of  virtue  fonned  in  a  state  of  discipline, 
and  this  their  more  complete  security  remain  to  proceed  from  them.  And 
thus  it  is  plainly  conceivable,  that  creatures  without  Uemidi,  as  they 
came  out  of  the  hands  of  God,  may  be  in  danger  of  going  wrong;  and 
so  may  stand  in  need  of  the  security  of  virtuous  habits^  additional  to  the 
moral  principle  wrought  into  their  natures  by  him.  That  which  ii  the 
ground  of  their  danger,  or  their  want  of  security,  may  be  considered  as 
a  deficiency  in  them,  to  which  virtuous  habits  are  the  natural  sappty* 
And  as  they  are  naturally  capable  of  being  raised  and  improved  fay 
discipline,  it  may  be  a  thing  fit  and  requisite,  that  they  should  be  placed 
in  circumstances  with  an  eye  to  it :  in  circumstances  peculiarly  fitted 
to  be,  to  them,  a  state  of  discipline  for  their  improvement  in  virtue." 
(Analogy.) 

It  is  easy  therefore  to  conceive,  without  supposing  that  moral  liberty 
in  all  cases  necessarily  supposes  liability  to  commit  sin,  how  a  perfectly 
pure  and  upright  being  might  be  capable  of  disobedience,  though  con- 
tinued submission  to  God  and  to  his  law  was  not  only  possible,  bat 
practicable  without  painful  and  difficult  effort.  To  be  in  a  state  of  trials 
the  morale  as  weU  as  the  natural  freedom  to  choose  evil  was  cgpontfif, 
and  as  far  as  this  fact  bears  upon  the  question  of  the  Divine  gnndnnw,  it 
resolves  itself  into  this,  ^  whether  it  was  inconsistent  with  that  attrilnte 
of  the  Divine  nature,  to  endow  man  with  this  liberty,  or  in  other  words 
to  place  him  in  a  state  of  trial  on  earth,  before  his  admission  into  that 
state  from  which  the  possibility  of  evil  is  for  ever  excluded."  To  this, 
unassisted  reason  could  frame  no  ansi^er.  By  the  aid  of  revdstioii 
we  are  assured,  that  benevolence  is  so  absolutely  the  motive  and  the  end 
of  the  Divine  providence,  that  thus  to  dispose  of  man,  and  consequently 
to  permit  his  voluntary  fall,  is  consistent  with  it ;  but  in  what  nuumer  it 
is  so,  is  involved  in  obscurity  :  and  the  fact  being  established,  we  may 
well  be  content  to  wait  for  the  developement  of  that  great  process  which 
shall  <' justify  the  waysof  Grod  to  man,"  without  indulging  in  speculatiosi 
which,  for  want  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case  before  us,  must  always  be  to 
a  great  extent  without  foundation,  and  may  even  seriously  miif'^'**^ 
This  we  know,  that  the  entrance  of  sin  into  the  world  has  given  oees- 
sion  for  the  tenderest  displays  of  the  Divine  goodness  in  the  gift  of  the 
great  Restorer ;  and  opened,  to  all  who  will  avail  themselves  of  the 
blessing,  the  gate  to  **  glory,  honour,  immortality,  and  eternal  life."  Hie 
observations  of  Doddridge  on  this  subject,  have  a  commendable  modesty. 

^  It  will  still  be  demanded,  why  was  moral  evil  permitted  ?  To  this  it 
is  generally  answered,  that  it  was  the  result  of  natural  liberty :  and  it 
was  fit  that  among  all  the  other  classes  and  orders  of  beings,  some 
should  be  formed  possessed  of  this,  as  it  conduces  to  the  harmony  of 
the  universe,  and  to  the  beautifid  variety  of  beings  in  it.  Tet  still  it  ii 
replied,  Why  did  not  God  prevent  this  abuse  of  liberty  T    One  wooU 
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not  willingly  gay,  that  he  is  not  able  to  do  it,  without  violating  the  nature 
of  his  creatures ;  nor  is  it  possible  that  any  should  prove  this.  It  is  com« 
monly  said,  that  he  permitted  it,  in  order  to  extract  from  thence  greater 
good.  But  it  may  be  farther  queried,  Could  he  not  have  produced 
that  greater  good  without  such  a  means  ?  Could  he  not  have  secured 
among  all  his  creatures  universal  good,  and  universal  happiness,  in  full 
coDSutency  with  the  liberty  he  had  given  them  ?  I  acknowledge  I  see 
no  way  of  answering  this  question  but  by  saying,  he  had  indeed  a 
natural  power  of  doing  it,  but  that  he  saw  it  better  not  to  do  it,  though 
the  reasons  upon  which  it  appeared  preferable  to  him  are  entirely  un- 
known to  us."  (Doddridge's  Lectures.)^ 

TTie  MERCT  of  God  is  not  a  distinct  attribute  of  his  nature,  but  a 
mode  of  his  goodness.  It  is  the  disposition  whereby  he  is  inclined  to 
succour  those  who  are  in  misery,  and  to  pardon  those  who  have  offended. 
^  In  Scripture  language,"  says  Archbishop  Tillotson,  '^  it  is  usually  set 
(brth  to  us  by  the  expressions  of  pity  and  compassion;  which  is  an^ 
aflbction  that  causes  a  sensible  commotion  and  disturbance  in  us,  upon 
the  apprehension  of  some  great  evil,  either  threatening  or  oppressing 
anodier ;  pursuant  to  which,  Crod  is  said  to  be  grieved  and  afflicted  for  the 
xaiminm  of  men.  But  though  God  be  pleased  in  this  manner  to  convey 
an  idea  of  his  mercy  and  tenderness  to  us,  yet  we  must  take  heed  how 

clothe  the  Divine  nature  with  the  infirmities  of  human  passions :  we 
not  measure  the  perfections  of  God  by  the  expressions  of  his 
eoodescension ;  and  because  ho  stoops  to  our  weakness,  level  him  to  our 
infirmities.  When  therefore  God  is  said  to  pity  us,  or  to  be  grtetxd  at 
our  afflictions,  we  must  be  careful  to  remove  the  imperfection  of  tho 
paanon,  the  commotion  and  disturbance  that  it  occasions,  and  then  we 
may  conceive  as  strongly  of  the  Divine  mercy  and  compassion  as  we 
please;  and  that  it  exerts  itself  in  a  very  tender  and  affectionate 
manner. 

"  And  therefore  the  Holy  Scriptures  not  only  toll  us,  that  *  the  Lord 
OUT  Grod  is  a  merciful  Grod,'  but  that  <  he  is  the  Father  of  mercies,  and 
the  Grod  of  all  comfort;'  that  he  *  delights  in  mercy, — waits  to  be 
gracious, — ^rejoices  over  us  to  do  good, — and  crowneth  us  with  his 
loving  kindness  :'  to  denote  the  greatness  and  continuance  of  this  affec- 
tion, they  not  only  tell  us  that  <  his  mercy  is  above  the  heavens ;'  that  it 
extends  itself  *  over  all  his  works, — is  laid  up  in  store  for  a  thousand 
generations,  and  is  to  endure  for  ever  and  ever :'  to  express  the  intense- 
ness  of  it,  they  not  only  tell  us  of  the  <  multitude  of  his  tender  mercies, 
— the  sounding  of  his  bowels,'  the  relcntings  of  his  heart,  and  <  the 
kindlings  of  his  repentance;'  but  to  give  us  as  sensible  an  idea  as 
possible  of  the  compassions  of  God,  they  compare  them  to  the  tenderest 
affections  among  men ;  to  that  of  a  father  toward  his  children :  <  As  a 
fiuher  pitieth  his  chikiren,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  them  that  fear  him ;'  nay, 
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to  the  compassioD  of  a  mother  toward  her  infant :  ^  can  a  womm  ftigd 
her  sucking  child,  that  she  should  not  have  compaasioa  od  the  son  cf 
her  womb?  yea,  she  may  forget,'  it  is  poasiUe,  though  Tery  mifikely; 
but  though  a  mother  may  become  unnatural,  yet  Grod  cannot  prove  m^ 
merciful. 

'<  In  cdioTt,  the  Scriptures  every  where  magnify  the  mercy  of  God,  sol 
speak  of  it  with  all  possible  advantage,  as  if  the  Divine  nature,  windi 
does  in  all  perfections  excel  every  other  thing,  did  in  this  perAdioo 
excel  itself:  and  of  this  we  have  a  &rther  convictioo,  if  we  lift  but  iif 
our  eyes  to  God,  and  then  turning  them  upon  ourselves,  begin  to  con- 
sider how  many  evils  and  miseries,  that  every  day  we  are  oxpoeed  to, 
by  his  preventing  mercy  are  hindered,  or,  when  they  were  coming  upoa 
us,  stopped  or  turned  another  way:  how  ofl  our  punishment  1^  he 
deferred  by  his  forbearing  mercy,  or,  when  it  was  necessary  fiir  oir 
chastisement,  mitigated  and  made  light :  how  ofi  we  have  been  np- 
ported  in  our  afflictions  by  his  comforting  mercy,  and  visited  with  the 
light  of  his  countenance,  in  the  exigencies  of  our  soul,  and  the  ^oooi- 
ness  of  despair :  how  oft  we  have  been  supplied  by  bis  relievii^  meicj 
in  our  wants,  and,  when  there  was  no  hand  to  succour,  and  no  sdid  to 
pity  us,  his  arm  has  been  stretched  out  to  lift  us  ftom  the  mire  and  day, 
and  by  a  providential  train  of  events,  brought  about  our  mtt^gmmntim  and 
support :  and  above  all,  how  daily,  how  houriy,  how  minutely  we  oflend 
against  him,  and  yet,  by  the  power  of  his  pardoning  mercy,  we  are  still 
alive :  for,  considering  the  multitude  and  heinousness  of  oor  provoca. 
tions,  <  it  is  of  his  mercy  alone  that  we  are  not  consumed,  and  because 
his  compassions  fiul  not.    Whoso  is  wise  will  ponder  these  tfaingB,  and 
he  will  understand  the  loving  kindness  of  the  Lord.'  ^  {Senmmg.) 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Attbibutes  of  CrOD. — Holxneu. 

In  creatures,  holiness  is  conformity  to  the  will  of  God,  as  cxpreswci 
in  his  laws,  and  consists  in  abstinence  from  every  thing  which  his 
been  comprehended  under  the  general  term  of  m,  and  in  Uie  habit  and 
practice  of  righteousness.  Both  these  terms  are  properly  understood 
to  include  various  principles,  affections,  and  acts,  which,  considered 
separately,  are  regarded  as  vices  or  virtues ;  and,  collectively,  as  coosd- 
tuting  a  holy  or  a  polluted  character.  Our  conception  of  holiness  in 
creatures,  both  in  its  negative  and  its  positive  import,  is  therefore  expli- 
cit;  it  is  determined  by  the  will  of  God.  But  when  we  speak  of  God, 
we  speak  of  a  Being  who  is  a  law  to  himself  and  whose  conduct  cannot 
be  refened  to  a  higher  anthoiity  than  his  own.    TUb  drcamstanoe  hu 
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given  rise  to  various  opinions  on  the  subject  of  the  hoUness  of  the 
Divine  Being,  and  to  different  modes  of  stating  this  glorious  attribute  ol 
his  nioral  nature.  But  without  conducting  the  reader  into  the  profitless 
question,  whether  there  is  a  fixed  and  unalterable  nature  and  fitness  of 
things,  independent  of  (he  Divine  will  on  the  one  hand ;  or  on  the  other, 
whether  good  and  evil  have  their  foundation,  not  in  the  nature  of 
things,  but  only  in  the  Divine  wiU,  which  makes  them  such,  there  is  a 
noethod,  less  direct  it  may  be,  but  more  satisfactory,  of  assisting  our 
thoughts  on  this  subject. 

It  is  certain  that  various  affections  and  actions  have  been  enjoined 
upon  all  rational  creatures  under  the  general  name  of  righteousness, 
and  that  their  contraries  have  bee^  prohibited.  It  is  a  matter  also  of 
ooDstant  experience  and  observation,  that  the  good  of  society  is  pro- 
moted only  by  the  one,  and  injured  by  the  other ;  and  also  that  every 
individual  derives,  by  the  very  constitution  of  his  nature,  benefit  and 
hi^ipiness  from  rectitude  ;  injury  and  misery  from  vice.  This  consti- 
tiitioQ  of  human  nature  is  therefore  an  indication,  that  the  Maker  and 
Ruler  of  men  formed  them  with  the  intent  that  they  should  avoid  vice, 
and  practise  virtue ;  and  that  the  former  is  the  object  of  his  aversion, 
the  latter  of  his  regard.  On  this  principle  all  the  lawSf  which  in  his 
legislative  character  almighty  Grod  has  enacted  for  the  government  d 
nmnkind,  have  been  constructed.  "  The  law  is  holyy  and  the  command- 
ment hciiff  jutty  and  good.**  In  the  administration  of  the  world,  where 
God  is  so  often  seen  in  las  judicial  capacity,  the  punishments  which  are 
infficted,  indirectly  or  immediately  upon  men,  clearly  tend  to  discourage 
and  prevent  the  practice  of  evil.  '<  Above  all,  the  Gospel,  that  last  and 
most  perfect  revelation  of  the  Divine  will,  instead  of  giving  the  profes- 
flors  of  it  any  allowance  to  sin,  because  grace  has  abounded,  (which  is 
an  injurious  imputation  cast  upon  it  by  ignorant  and  impious  minds,)  its 
chief  design  is  to  establish  that  great  principle,  Grod's  moral  purity,  and 
to  manifest  his  abhorrence  of  sin,  and  inviolable  regard  to  purity  and 
virtue  in  his  reasonable  creatures.  It  was  for  this  he  sent  his  Son  Into 
the  world  to  turn  men  firom  their  iniquities,  and  bring  them  back  to  ihe 
paths  of  righteousness.  For  this,  the  blessed  Jesus  submitted  to  the 
deepest  humiliations  and  most  grievous  sufierings.  He  gave  himself 
(as  St.  Paul  speaks)  for  his  Church,  that  he  might  sanctify  and  cleanse 
it,  that  he  might  present  it  to  himself  a  glorious  Church,  not  having 
•pot  or  wrinkle,  but  that  it  should  be  holy  and  without  blemish :  or,  as  it 
is  elsewhere  expressed,  he  gave  himself  for  us,  to  redeem  us  from  our 
iniquities,  and  to  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar  people,  zealous  of  good 
works.  In  all  this  he  is  said  to  have  done  the  will  of  his  Father,  and 
l^rified  him,  that  is,  restored  and  prom'^ed  in  the  world,  the  cause  of 
virtue  and  righteousness,  which  is  the  glory  of  God.  And  his  life  was 
the  visiUe  iaiage  of  the  Divine  sanctity,  proposed  as  a  familiar  example 
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to  mankind,  for  he  was  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  and  separate  froB 
amners.  Fie  did  no  sin,  neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth.  And  » 
Christianity  appears,  by  the  character  of  its  author,  and  by  his  acdoos 
and  sufferings,  to  be  a  designed  evidence  of  the  holineas  of  God,  or  of 
his  aversion  to  sin,  and  his  gracious  desire  to  turn  men  from  it,  so  the 
institution  itself  is  perfectly  pure,  it  contains  the  clearest  and  moat  IMtf 
descriptions  of  moral  virtue,  and  the  strongest  motives  to  the  piadiee 
of  it.  It  promises,  as  from  God,  the  kindest  assistance  to  meo»  Sat 
making  the  Gospel  effectual  to  renew  them  in  the  spirit  of  their  uaakf 
and  to  reform  their  lives,  by  his  Spirit  sent  down  from  heaven,  od 
purpose  to  convince  the  world  of  sin,  and  righteousness,  and  judgmeoL 
To  enlighten  them  who  were  in  darkness,  and  turn  the  disobedieal  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  just,  to  strengthen  its  converts  to  true  religion,  unto 
all  obedience  and  long  suffering,  and  patience,  to  enable  them  to  rent 
temptation,  to  abound  in  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  and  perfect  holiDev 
in  the  fear  of  God."  (Abemethy^s  Sermons.) 

Since,  then,  it  is  so  manifest,  that  "  the  Lord  loveth  rigfateounes, 
and  hateth  iniquity,"  it  must  be  necessarily  concluded,  that  this  prefer- 
ence of  the  one,  and  hatred  of  the  other,  flow  from  some  principle  m 
his  very  nature,  ^  That  he  is  the  righteous  Lord.  Of  purer  eyes  than 
to  behold  evil,— one  who  cannot  look  upon  iniquity."  Thb  princq^k 
is  holinessy  an  attribute,  which,  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  is 
assumed  by  himself,  and  attributed  to  him,  both  by  adoring  angeb  in 
their  choirs,  and  by  inspired  saints  in  their  worship.  He  is,  by  his  own 
designation,  "  the  Holy  One  of  Israel ;"  the  seraphs  in  the  vision  of 
the  prophet,  cry  continuaUy,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  is  the  Lord  God  of 
hosts,  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glory ^^^  thus  summing  up  all  his  glo- 
ries in  this  sole  moral  perfection.  The  language  of  the  sanctuary  o" 
earth  is  borrowed  from  that  of  heaven.  '*  Who  shaU  not  fear  thec^  0 
Lord,  and  glorify  thy  name,  for  thou  only  art  holy." 

If  then  there  is  this  principle  in  the  Divine  mind,  which  leads  him  to 
prescribe,  love,  and  reward  truth,  justice,  benevolence,  and  every  other 
virtuous  affection  and  habit  in  his  creatures  which  we  sum  up  in  the 
term  holiness ;  and  to  forbid,  restrain,  and  punish  their  opposites ;  that 
principle  being  essential  in  him,  a  part  of  his  very  nature  and  Godhead, 
must  be  the  spring  and  guide  of  his  own  conduct ;  and  thus  we  coocdre 
without  difficulty  of  the  essential  rectitude  or  holiness  of  the  Divine  nature, 
and  the  absolutely  pure,  and  righteous  character  of  his  administratioa : 
"  In  him  there  can  be  no  malice,  or  envy,  or  hatred,  or  revenge,  or 
pride,  or  cruelty,  or  tjrranny,  or  injustice,  or  falsehood,  or  unfiiithfuliiesB; 
and  if  there  be  any  thing  beside  which  implies  sin,  and  vice,  and  morsl 
imperfection,  holiness  signifies  that  the  Divine  nature  is  at  an  infiflili. 
distance  from  it."  (miotson.)  Nor  are  we  only  to  concern  of  i 
quality  negatively,  but  positively  also,  as  ^  the  act^aly 
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tilde  of  all  his  vditiotas,  and  all  the  works  and  actions  which  are  conse- 
quent thereupon  ;  and  an  eternal  propension  thereto,  and  love  thereof, 
by  which  it  is  altogether  impossible  to  that  will  that  it  should  ever  var}'.*' 
(Howe,) 

This  attribute  of  holiness,  exhibits  itself  in  two  great  branches, 
Juttice  and  iruthf  which  are  sometimes  also  treated  of  as  separate 
attributes. 

Justice,  in  its  principle,  is  holiness,  and  is  oRen  expressed  by  tiic 
term  righteoutness ;  but  when  it  relates  to  matters  of  government,  the 
universal  rectitude  of  the  Divine  nature  shows  itself  in  inflexible  regard 
to  what  is  righij  and  in  an  opposition  to  wrong,  which  cannot  be  warped 
or  altered  in  any  degree  whatever.  <*  Just  and  rigJu  is  he."  Justice 
in  Grod,  when  it  is  not  regarded  as  universal,  but  particular,  is  either 
legislative  or  judicial. 

Legislative  justice  determines  man's  duty,  and  binds  him  to  tho  per- 
formance of  it,  and  also  defines  the  rewards  and  punishments,  which 
shall  be  due  upon  the  creature's  obedience,  or  disobedience.  'Fliis 
branch  of  Divine  justice  has  many  illustrations  in  Scripture.  The  prin- 
ciple of  it  is,  that  absolute  right  which  God  has  to  the  entire  and 
perpetual  obedience  of  the  creatures  which  he  has  made.  This  right 
is  unquestionable,  and  in  pursuance  of  it,  all  moral  agents  are  placed 
under  law,  and  are  subject  to  rewards  or  punishments.  None  are 
excepted.  Those  who  have  not  God's  revealed  law,  have  a  law 
"  written  on  their  hearts,"  and  are  "  a  law  unto  themselves."  The  ori- 
ginal law  of  obedience,  given  to  man,  was  a  law  not  to  tho  first  man, 
but  to  the  whole  human  race ;  for  if,  as  the  apostle  has  laid  it  down, 
«ffcc  whole  world"  comprising  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  is  ^^ guilty  before 
God,"  then  the  whole  world  is  under  a  law  of  obedience.  In  this 
respect  God  is  just  in  asserting  his  own  right  to  be  obeyed,  and  in 
claiming,  from  the  creature  he  has  made  and  preserved,  the  obedience, 
which  in  strict  righteousness  he  owes ;  but  this  claim  is  strictly  limited, 
and  never  goes  beyond  justice  into  rigour.  <'  He  is  not  a  hard  master, 
reaping  where  he  has  not  sown,  and  gathering  where  he  has  not 
strewed."  His  law  is  however  unchangeable  in  its  demand  upon  man 
for  universal  obedience,  because  man  is  considered  in  it  as  a  creature 
capable  of  yielding  that  obedience ;  but  when  the  human  race  became 
corrupt,  means  of  pardon,  consistent  with  righteous  government,  wen? 
introduced,  by  the  atonement  for  sin  made  by  tho  death  of  Jesus  Christ, 
received  by  faith ;  and  supernatural  aid  was  put  within  their  roach,  by 
which  the  evil  of  their  nature  might  be  removed,  and  the  disposition 
and  the  power  to  obey  the  law  of  God  imparted.  The  case  of  hea- 
nations  to  whom  the  Gospel  is  not  yet  preached,  may  hereaflcr 
It  involves  some  difficulties,  but  it  is  enough  for 
**  the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth  will  do  right ;"  and  that 
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this  shall  be  made  apparent  to  all  creatures,  when  the  facts  of  the 
whole  case  shall  be  disclosed,  "  iq  the  day  of  the  revelatioa  of  JeH 
Christ." 

Judicial  justice,  more  generally  termed  digtribuiive  justice,  is  ly 
which  respects  rewards  and  pumshments.  Grod  renders  to  men  aoooii 
ing  to  their  works.  This  branch  of  justice  is  said  to  be  remmienimt 
or  prismicOivCy  when  he  rewards  the  obedient ;  and  vindictive,  when  k 
punishes  the  guilty.  With  respect  to  the  first,  it  is  indeed  nmwti 
properly  speaking,  not  of  debt,  but  of  grace ;  f<H',  antecedently,  Gd 
cannot  be  a  debtor  to  his  creatures ;  but  since  he  binds  himself  hj 
engagements  in  his  law,  **  this  do  and  thou  shalt  live,'^  express  or  tsci^ 
or  attaches  a  particular  promise  of  reward  to  some  particular  duly,  it 
becomes  a  part  oi  justice  to  perform  the  engagement.  On  this  principle 
also,  St  Paul  says,  Heb.  vi,  10,  <<  God  is  not  unrighteoue  to  forget  yov 
work,  and  labour  of  love.  And  if  we  confess  our  sins,  he  is  fiiidifiil 
and  ju9t  to  forgive  us  our  sins."  ^  Even  this  has  justice  in  iL  It  ii 
upon  one  account,  the  highest  act  of  mercy  imaginable,  cauadaa% 
with  what  liberty  and  freedom  the  course  and  method  were  settkd^ 
wherein  sins  come  to  be  pardoned :  but  it  is  an  act  of  justice  also,  im- 
much  as  it  is  the  observation  of  a  method  to  which  he  had  bound  hinMK 
and  from  which  afterward,  therefore,  he  cannot  depart,  cannot  vaiy.* 
(Howe's  PosU  Works.) 

Vindictive  or  punitive  justicCy  consists  in  the  infliction  of  puniflhineol. 
It  renders  the  punishment  of  unpardoned  sin  certain^  so  that  no  crimiDiI 
shall  escape ;  and  it  guarantees  the  exact  proportion  of  punishment  to 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  offence.  Both  these  circumstanoei 
are  marked  in  numerous  passages  of  Scripture,  the  testimony  of  which 
on  this  subject  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Elihu  :  «<  for  the  work 
of  a  man  shall  he  render  unto  him,  and  cause  every  man  to  find  oeeor^ 
ing  to  his  ways,  yea,  surely  God  will  not  do  wickedly,  neither  viiU  the 
Almighty  pervert  judgment." 

What  is  called  commutative  justice,  relates  to  the  exchange  of  one 
thing  for  another  of  equal  value,  and  is  called  forth  by  contracts,  bar- 
gains, and  similar  transactions  among  men ;  but  this  branch  of  justice 
belongs  not  to  God  because  of  his  dignity.  *<  He  hath  no  equal,  there 
are  none  of  the  same  order  with  him  to  make  exchanges  with  him,  or 
to  transfer  rights  to  him  for  any  rights  transferred  from  him."  *^  Our 
righteousness  extcndeth  not  to  him,  nor  can  man  be  profitable  to  bit 
Maker."  The  whole  world  of  creatures  is  challenged  and  hiunbled  by 
the  question,  "  Who  hath  given  him  any  thing,  and  it  shall  be  recom- 
pensed to  him  again  ?" 

Strict  impartiality  is,  however,  a  prominent  character  in  the  justice 
of  God.  "  There  is  no  respect  of  persons  with  God."  As  on  the  one 
liond  he  hateth  DOthiiig;yhich  Jfa^JiMM^i^  and  cunol  be  ioflueoced 
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by  prejudices  and  preposaessioiui ;  so  on  the  other,  he  can  fear  no  one. 
howerer  powerfuL  No  being  is  necessaiy  to  him,  even  as  an  agent  to 
fiilfil  his  plansy  that  he  should  overlook  his  offences ;  no  combination  €i 
can  resist  the  steady  and  equal  mardi  of  his  administration.  The 

LJ60ty  of  his  Godhead  sets  him  infinitely  above  all  such  considerations* 
**  Tlie  Lord  our  God  is  the  God  of  gods,  and  Lord  of  lordsi  a  great  God, 
and  terrible,  which  i^gardeth  not  persons,  neither  taketh  re- 
*-He  accepteth  not  the  person  of  princes,  nor  regardeth  the  rich 
more  than  thA  poor,  for  they  are  all  the  work  of  his  hands." 

There  are  however  many  circumstances  in  the  administration  of  the 
•Adrs  of  the  world,  which  appear  irreconcilable  to  that  strict  and  exact 
osercise  of  justice  we  have  ascribed  to  God  as  the  supreme  Ruler. 
Thme  have  sometimes  been  urged  as  objections,  and  the  writers  of 
nyatems  o£**naturtd  reUgian"  have  often  found  it  difficult  to  answer 
ttiom*  That  has  arisen  from  their  excluding  from  such  s3nBtems,  as 
mnch  as  possiUe,  the  light  of  revelation ;  and  on  that  account,  much 
than  from  the  real  difficulties  of  the  cases  adduced,  it  is,  that  their 
inings  are  oflen  unsatisfactory.  Yet  if  man  is,  in  point  of  &ct, 
under  a  dispensation  of  grace  and  mercy,  and  that  is  now  in  perfect 
aoeordance  -with  the  strictest  justice  of  God's  moral  government,  nei- 
ther his  circumstances,  nor  the  conduct  of  Grod  toward  him,  can  ever 
be  judged  of  by  systems  whidi  are  constructed  expressly  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  excluding  all  such  views  as  are  peculiar  to  the  Scriptures.  In 
attenqpting  it  the  cause  of  truth  has  been  injured  rather  than  served ; 
becanse  a  feeble  argument  has  been  often  wielded  when  a  powerful 
one  was  at  hand ;  and  the  answer  to  infidel  objectors  has  been  partial, 
lost  it  should  be  said  that  the  full  and  sufficient  reply  was  furnished, 
not  by  human  reason,  but  by  the  reason,  the  wisdom  of  God  himself  as 
embodied  in  his  word.  This  is  however  little  better  than  a  solemn 
nnumer  of  triffing  with  truths  which  so  deeply  concern  men. 

But  let  the  two  facts  which  respect  the  rdations  of  man  to  Grod  as 
the  Governor  of  the  world,  and  which  stamp  their  character  upon  his 
administration,  be  both  taken  into  account ; — that  God  b  a  just  Ruler<— 
and  yet,  that  offending  man  is  under  a  dispensation  of  mercy,  which 
provides,  through  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  meritoriously,  and  his  own 
repentance  and  fidth  instrumentally,  for  his  forgiveness,  and  for  the 
healing  of  his  corrupted  nature ;  and  a  strong,  and  generally  a  roost 
■atis&ctory  light  is  thrown  upon  those  cases  which  have  been  sup- 
posed most  irreconcilable  to  an  exact  and  righteous  government. 

The  doctrine  of  3.  future  and  general  judgment^  which  alone  explains 
so  many  difficulties  in  the  Divine  administration,  is  grounded  solely  on 
the  doctrine  of  redemption.  Under  an  administration  of  strict  justice^ 
fmuAmefot  must  have  followed  offence  without  delay.  This  is  indicated 
in  tiie  nnction  of  the  first  law,  <«in  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof^  tboo 
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shalt  surely  die,"  a  threat  which,  we  may  learn  from  Scnptiiie,«ail  , 
have  been  executed  fully,  but  for  the  immediate  introductioQ  of  ^1  « 
rcdeemiug  scheme.  If  we  suppose  the  first  pair  to  have  preKmdii|  j 
innocence,  and  any  of  their  descendants  at  any  period  to  have 
disobedient,  they  must  have  borne  their  own  iniquity ;  and 
to  death  and  excision,  must  instantly  have  followed ;  for,  in  the  off  li 
a  Divine  government,  where  the  parties  are  God  and  a  creature,  Mf 
sin  must  be  considered  capital,  since  the  penalty  of  death  is,  in  c^ 
case,  tlie  sentence  of  the  Divine  law  against  tranfl^gression.  UndefiiA 
an  administration,  no  reason  would  seem  to  exist  for  a  general  ju^P'^ 
at  the  close  of  the  world's  duration.  That  has  its  reason  in  the  ciR» 
stances  of  trial  in  which  men  are  placed  by  the  introduction  of  a  dhU 
of  recovery.  Justice,  in  connection  with  a  suflicient  atonement,  adMI 
of  the  suspension  of  punishment  for  offence,  of  long  sufiering,  of  ^ 
application  of  means  of  repentance  and  conversion  ;  and  that  throoghtf 
the  whole  term  of  natural  life.  The  judgment,  the  examinatioo,  d 
public  exhibition  of  the  use  or  abuse  of  this  patience,  and  of  those  bmm 
is  deferred  to  one  particular  day,  in  which  he  who  now  ofien  gns 
shall  administer  justice,  strict  and  unsparing.  This  worid  is  not  is 
appointed  place  of  final  judgment,  under  the  new  dispensation;  theipoe 
of  human  life  on  earth  is  not  the  time  appointed  for  it ;  and  bovem 
difficult  it  may  be,  without  taking  these  things  into  consideratioD,  tDtnor 
the  manifestations  of  justice  in  God's  moral  government,  or  to  recoBfak 
certain  circumstances  to  the  character  of  a  righteous  governor,  Inr  tkxt 
aid  the  dilTiculty  is  removed.  Justice,  as  the  principle  of  his  adnwo^ 
tratiou,  has  a  sutlicicntlv  awful  maniiestation  in  the  miseries  wbicb,  in 
this  life,  are  attached  to  vice ;  in  the  sorrows  and  sufferings  to  whidi  t 
corrupted  race  is  subjected  ;  and,  above  all,  in  the  satisfaction  ended 
from  the  Son  of  God  himself,  as  the  price  of  human  pardon:  but  siooe 
the  final  punishment  of  persevering  and  obstinate  oflenders  is,  ftv  GotTs 
ovH  proclamaiionj  postponed  to  **  a  day  appointed,  in  which  be  vili  judge 
the  worid  in  righteousness,  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  orduDed,"  and 
since  also  the  tinal  rewards  of  the  reconciled  and  recovered  pan  ot 
mankind  are  equally  delayed,  it  is  folly  to  look  for  a  perfect  exerciK  ot' 
justice  in  the  present  state. 

We  mav  leani  therefore  from  this, — 

1.  lliat  it  is  no  impeachment  of  a  righteou;:  government,  tiiat  extenal 
prosperity  sliould  Iv  the  lot  of  great  otfenders.  It  may  be  part  i«  » 
gracious  administration  to  brini;  them  to  repentance  by /arour.  or  it  may 
be  de^inieii  to  make  their  fall  and  final  punishment  more  marked :  or  i- 
mav  Iv  intouiiod  lo  toach  the  imiH^rtant  lo5«son  of  the  slijrht  value  of  o-t- 
ward  ad\*antages.  separate  from  holy  habiis  and  a  thankful  mind. 

!}.  Hiat  it  is  not  mci^isis:ent  wal\  rectitude,  tliat  even  those  who  in' 
f^^reiren  and  ivconoiWd,  tl\(>A^«  who  are  become  dear  to  God,  should  be 
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Vfficted  and  oppressed,  since  their  defects  and  omissions  may  require 
Vlutisement,  and  since  also  these  are  made  the  means  of  their  excelling 
'll  Tirtue,  of  aiding  their  heavenly  mindedness,  and  of  qualifying  them 
Hk'  a  betteristate. 

*^  3.  That  as  the  administration  under  which  man  is  placed  is  one  of 
'JfNue  in  harmony  with  justice,  the  dispensation  of  what  is  matter  of  pure 
^"Vour,  may  have  great  variety  and  he  even  very  unequal  without  any 
Jnopeachmcnt  of  justice.  The  parahle  of  the  labourers  in  the  vineyard 
Jfcems  designed  to  illustrate  this.  To  all  God  will  be  able,  at  the  reckon- 
ing at  the  close  of  the  day,  to  say,  **  I  do  thee  no  wrong ;"  no  principle 
if  jufiCice  will  be  violated ;  it  will  then  appear  that  ^  he  reaps  not 
^Hiere  he  has  not  sown."  But  the  other  prraciple  will  have  been  as 
ittfkingly  made  manifest,  "  Is  it  not  lawful  for  me  to  do  what  I  will 
with  my  own  ?^ 

* '  With  nations  the  case  is  otherwise.  Tlieir  rewards  and  panishments 
being  of  a  civil  nature,  may  be  fully  administered  in  this  life,  and,  as 
bodies  politic,  they  have  no  posthumous  existence.  Reward  and  retri- 
bution,  in  their  cose,  have  been  therefore  in  all  ages  visible  and  striking; 
and,  in  the  conduct  of  the  great  Ruler  to  them,  ^  his  judgments'*  are  said 
to  be  **  abroad  in  the  earth."  In  succession,  every  vicious  nation  has 
perished ;  and  always  by  means  so  marked,  and  oflen  so  singular,  as  to 
bear  upon  them  a  broad  and  legiUe  punitke  character.  With  collective 
bodies  of  men,  indeed,  the  government  of  God  in  this  world  is  greatly 
cbncemed ;  and  that  both  in  their  civil  and  religious  character ;  with 
Clhurchesy  so  to  speak,  as  well  as  with  states ;  and,  in  consequence,  the 
cases  of  individuals,  as  all  cannot  be  of  equal  guilt  or  innocence,  must 
often  be  mixed,  and  confounded.  These  apparent,  and  sometimes,  per- 
haps,  from  the  operation  of  a  general  system,  real  irregularities,  can  be 
compensated  to  the  good,  or  overtaken  as  to  the  wicked,  in  their  per- 
sonal character  in  another  state,  to  which  we  are  constantly  directed 
to  look  forward,  as  to  the  great  and  ample  comment  upon  all  that  is 
obscure  in  this. 

For  the  discoveries  of  the  word  of  God  as  to  this  attribute  of  the 
Divine  nature,  we  owe  the  most  grateful  acknowledgments  to  its  Author. 
Without  this  revelation,  indeed,  the  conceptions  which  heathens  form  of 
the  justice  with  which  the  world  is  administered,  are  exceedingly  imper- 
fect and  unsettled.  The  course  of  the  world  is  to  them  a  flow  without 
a  direction,  movement  without  control ;  and  gloom  and  impatience  must 
often  be  the  result :  (5)  taught  as  we  are,  we  see  nothing  loose  or  dis- 

(5)  The  accomplished  Quinctilian  may  be  given  as  an  imtanee  of  thia,  and 
also  of  what  the  apostle  calla  their  sorrowing  "without  hope."  In  pathetically 
lamenting  the  death  of  his  wife  and  sons,  he  tells  as,  that  he  had  lost  all  taste 
for  atudyt  and  that  every  good  parent  would  condemn  him,  if  he  employed  his 
lengae  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  accuse  the  gods,  and  testify  against  a 
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jointed  in  the  system.  A  firm  hand  grasps  and  controlfl  and  dirediW 
whole.  This  governing  power  is  also  manifested  to  us  oi  ourfiwii 
our  father,  and  our  God,  delighting  in  mercy,  and  resovCmg  oolf  il 
severity  when  we  ourselves  oblige  the  reluctant  measure.  Ob  te 
firm  principles  of  justice  and  mercy,  truth  and  goodness,  every  tfaiqgi 
private  as  well  as  public  is  conducted ;  and  firom  these  siaJtAe  fcmaMm, 
no  change,  no  convulsion,  can  shake  off  the  vast  firame  of  faunm  iii^ 
rests  and  concerns. 

Allied  to  justice,  as  justice  is  allied  to  holiness,  is  the  tkdth  of  Gii 
which  manifestation  of  the  moral  character  of  Grod  has  also  an  enMi 
place  in  the  inspired  volume.  His  paths  are  said  to  be  *^wa€jmi 
truth,^^ — his  wordsy  ways,  and  judgments,  to  be  true  and  righteous.  **  A 
mercy  is  great  to  the  heavens  and  his  truth  to  the  clouds.  He  keepii 
truth  for  ever.  The  strength  of  Israel  will  not  Ue,  It  is  impoiA 
that  Grod  should  Ue.  He  is  the  faithful  God  which  keepeth  commit 
and  mercy :  he  abideth/ai<&/uZ."  From  these  and  other  passagei^  it  ii 
l^ain  that  truth  is  contemplated  by  the  sacred  writers  in  its  two  fffti 
branches,  veracity  and  faithfulness,  both  of  which  they  ascribe  to  Goi 
with  an  emphasis  and  vigour  of  phrase  which  show  at  once  their  bebf 
of  the  facts,  their  trust  and  confidence  in  them,  and  the  important  phct 
which  they  considered  the  existence  ofsuch  a  being  to  h<^d  in  a  ifriBn 
of  revealed  religion.  It  forms,  indeed,  the  basis  of  all  religion,  to  kniv 
the  true  God,  and  to  know  that  that  God  is  true.  In  the  Bible  dosinuit 
of  necessity  be  fully  and  satis&ctorily  declared,  because  of  the  oCher 
discoveries  which  it  makes  of  the  Divine  nature.  If  it  reveals  to  v  u 
the  only  living  and  true  God,  a  being  of  knowledge  infinitely  peifect, 
then  he  himself  cannot  be  deceived ;  and  his  knowledge  is  true,  becaose 
conformable  to  the  exact  and  perfect  reality  of  things.  If  he  is  kibfj 
without  spot  or  defect,  then  his  uxxrd  must  be  conformable  to  bis  koow- 
ledge,  will,  and  intention.  On  this  account  he  cannot  deceive  otbors. 
In  all  his  dealings  with  us,  he  uses  a  perfect  sincerity,  and  represents 
things  as  they  are,  whether  laws  to  be  obeyed,  or  doctrines  to  be  biiefei 
All  is  perfect  and  absolute  veracity  in  his  communications.  ^  God  is 
light,  and  in  him  is  no  darkness  at  all." 

His  FArrHFULN£89  relates  to  his  engagements,  and  is  confirmed  to  m 
>)rith  the  same  certainty  as  his  veracity.  If  he  enters  into  engagemeBtti 
promises,  and  covenants,  ho  acts  with  perfect  freedom.  These  are  acli 
of  grace  to  which  he  is  under  no  compulsion,  and  they  can  never,  there- 
fore, be  reluctant  engagements  which  he  would  wish  to  violate ;  becaose 
they  flow  from  a  ceaseless  and  changeless  inclination  to  bestow  benefitt, 
and  a  delight  in  the  exercise  of  goodness.     They  can  never  be  made  in 

ProTidence.  **  Quis  enim  bonus  parens  mihi  ignoscat,  ac  non  odorit  bane  uum 
<nei  firraitatem,  si  quis  iu  me  est  alius  usus  vocis,  quam  ut  inouaem  deos,  sapersM 
omnium  meorum,  nuUam  terras  despicere  providentiam  toater?"  (ImtttL  Uk,  6.) 
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or  unadnaedly,  for  the  wbole  caw  of  his  eroatures  to  the  end  of 
i  r  time  is  befere  him,  and  no  circumstances  can  arise  which  to  him  are 
or  unforeseen.  He  cannot  want  the  power  to  fulfil  his  promises^ 
he  is  omnipotent ;  he  cannot  promise  beyond  his  ability  to  make 
good,  because  his  fukiess  is  infinite ;  finally,  **  he  cannot  deny  himself," 
becanse  ^  he  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie,  nor  the  son  of  man  that  he 
riiould  repent ;"  and  thus  every  promise  which  he  has  made  is  guaran- 
teed, as  well  by  his  natural  attributes  of  wisdom,  power,  and  sufficiency, 
•s  by  his  perfect  moral  rectitude.  In  this  manner  the  true  Grod  stands 
eontrasted  with  the  **  lying  vanities"  of  the  heathen  deities ;  and  in  this 
his  character  of  truth,  the  everlasting  foundations  of  his  religion  are 
laid.  Tliat  changes  not,  because  the  doctrines  taught  in  it  are  in  them- 
•ehres  true  without  error,  and  can  never  be  displaced  by  new  and  better 
discoveries ;  it  fails  not,  because  every  gracious  promise  must  by  him 
be  accomplidied ;  and  thus  the  religion  of  the  Bible  continues  from  age 
to  age,  and  from  day  to  day,  as  much  a  matter  of  personal  experience 
mm  it  ever  was.  In  its  doctrines  it  can  never  become  an  antiquated 
theory,  for  truth  is  eternal.  In  its  practical  appUcation  it  can  never 
become  foreign  to  man,  for  it  enters  now,  and  must  ever  enter  into  his 
eoDoems,  his  duties,  hopes,  and  comforts,  to  the  end  of  time.  We  know 
what  is  true  as  an  object  of  belief,  because  the  Grod  of  truth  has  declared 
it ;  and  we  know  what  is  faiihfidy  and,  therefore,  the  object  of  unlimit- 
ed  Aitff,  because  "  he  is  fakhful  that  hath  promised."  Whether,  there- 
fore, in  the  language  of  the  old  divines,  we  consider  God's  word  as 
** declaratory  or  promisory,^^  dedaring  **how  things  are  or  how  they  dial! 
be,^  or  promising  to  us  certain  benefits,  its  absolute  truth  is  confirmed 
to  us  by  the  truth  of  the  Divine  nature  itself;  it  claims  the  undivided 
assent  of  our  judgment,  and  the  unsuspicious  trust  of  our  hearts ;  and 
presents,  at  once,  a  sure  resting  place  for  our  opinions,  and  a  fiuthfiil 
oligeot  for  our  confidence. 

Such  are  the  adorable  attributes  of  the  ever-blessed  God  which  are 
distinctly  revealed  to  us  in  his  own  word ;  in  addition  to  which  there 
are  other  and  more  general  ascriptions  of  excellence  to  him,  whidi 
though,  from  the  very  greatness  of  the  subject,  and  the  imperfection  of 
human  conception  and  human  language,  they  are  vague  and  indeter- 
minate, serve,  for  this  very  reason,  to  heighten  our  conceptions  of  him, 
and  to  set  before  the  humbled  and  awed  spirit  of  man  an  overwhelm- 
ing height  and  depth  of  majesty  and  glory. 

God  is  perfect.  We  are  thus  taught  to  ascribe  to  him  every  natural 
and  moral  excellence  we  can  conceive ;  and  when  we  have  done  that, 
we  are  to  conclude,  that  if  any  nameless  and  unconceived  glory  be  neces- 
sary to  complete  a  perfection  which  excludes  all  deficiency ;  which  is 
capable  of  no  excess ;  which  is  unalterably  full  and  complete— it  enMs 
JD  him.    Every  attribute  in  him  is  perfect  in  its  kindj  and  is  the  most 
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elevated  of  its  kind.     It  is  perfect  in  its  degree^  not  fellii^  jq  Ae  lent 
below  the  standard  of  the  highest  excellence^  either  in  our  ooReepboQ 
or  those  of  angels,  or  in  the  possible  nature  of  things  itselfl     Time 
various  perfections  are  systematically  distributed  into  incammumaikt 
as  self  existence,  immensity,  eternity,  omniscience,  omnipoieooe,  aod 
the  like,  because  there  is  nothing  in  creatures  which  could  be  sigoifiel 
by  such  names ;  no  common  properties  of  which  these  could  be  tht 
common  terms,  and  therefore,  they  remain  peculiarly  and  excknivelf 
proper  to  God  himself:  and  communicaidej  such  as  wisdom,  gQodipm, 
holiness,  justice,  and  truth,  because,  under  the  same  names,  they  maj 
be  spoken  of  him  and  of  as,  though  in  a  sense  infinitely  inferior.    But 
all  these  perfections  form  the  one  glorious  perfection  and  fulness  of  ei- 
cellence  which  constitutes  the  Divine  nature.     They  are  not  accideotii 
separable  from  that  nature,  or  superadded  to  it ;  but  they  are  his  toj 
nature  itself,  which  is  and  must  be  perfectly  wise  and  good,  holy  and 
just,  almighty  and  all-sufficient     This  idea  of  positive  perfection,  which 
runs  through  the  whole  of  Scripture,  warrants  us  also  to  conclude,  that 
where  negcdive  attributes  are  ascribed  to  God,  they  imply  always  a 
fotkke  excellence.   Immortality  implies  <<  an  undecaying  fulness  of  life  ;*' 
and  when  God  is  said  to  be  invisibJe,  the  meaning  is,  that  he  is  a  being 
of  too  high  an  excellency,  of  too  glorious  and  transcendent  a  nature,  to 
be  subject  to  the  observation  of  sense. 

God  is  aU'St^ient.  This  is  another  of  those  declarations  of  Sciip- 
ture,  which  exalt  our  views  of  God  into  a  mysterious,  unbounded,  and 
undefined  amplitude  of  grandeur.  It  is  sufficiency,  absolute  plenitude 
and  fulness  from  himself,  eternally  rising  out  of  his  own  perfections; 
for  Hmsdf  so  that  he  is  all  to  himself,  and  depends  upon  no  other 
being ;  and  for  ail  that  communication,  however  large  and  however 
lasting,  on  which  the  whole  universe  of  existent  creatures  depends,  and 
firom  which  future  creations,  if  any  take  place,  can  only  be  supplied. 
The  same  vast  thought  is  expressed  by  St.  Paul,  in  the  phrase  "  All  in 
ALL,"  which,  as  Howe  justly  observes,  (Posthumous  Works,)  « is  a  roost 
godlike  phrase,  wherein  God  doth  speak  of  himself  with  Divine  grait* 
ness  and  majestic  sense.  Here  is  an  all  in  all  ;  an  all  comprehended, 
and  an  all  comprehending;  one  create,  and  the  other  uncreate;  the 
former  contained  in  the  latter,  and  lost  like  a  drop  in  the  ocean,  in  die 
all-comprehendin^  all-pervading,  all-sustaining  uncreated  fulness.*'  <^  In 
him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 

God  is  unsearchable.  All  we  see  or  hear  of  him  is  faint  and  shadowy 
manifestation.  Beyond  the  highest  glory,  there  is  yet  an  unpierced  and 
unapproached  light,  a  track  of  intellectual  and  moral  splendour  iinlra- 
velled  by  the  thoughts  of  the  contemplating  and  adoring  spirits  who  are 
nearest  to  his  tlirone.  The  manifestation  of  this  nature  of  God,  never 
fully  to  be  revealed,  because  infinite,  is  represented  as  constituting  the 
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reward  and  the  felicity  of  heaven.  This  is  « to  «ee  God.  "^  This  is  « to 
be  for  ever  with  the  Lord."  This  is  to  behold  his  glory  as  in  a  glass, 
with  unveiled  face,  and  to  be  changed  into  his  image,  from  glory  to 
glary,  in  bomidless  progression  and  infinite  approximation.  Yet,  afler 
aD,  it  will  be  as  true,  afler  countless  ages  spent  in  heaven  itself,  as  in 
the  present  state,  that  none  by  "  searching  con  Jmd  out  Grod,"  that  is, 
**U>  perfection."  He  will  then  be  <«a€rod  that  hideth  himself;"  and 
widely  as  the  illumination  may  extend,  ''  clouds  and  darkness  will  still 
be  round  about  him. — His  glorious  name  is  exdUed  above  all  blessing 
amd  praise. — Thme,  O  Lord  is  the  greatness^  and  the  powers  and  the 
ghry^  and  the  victory ^  and  the  majesty ;  for  all  that  is  in  the  Jteaven  and 
tfi  the  earth  is  thine ;  thine  is  the  kingdom^  O  Lord,  and  thou  art  extdted 
a$  head  over  all. — ^Blessed  he  the  Lord  Gtod  of  Isradj  who  only  doeth 
wondrous  things ;  and  blessed  he  his  glorious  nake  for  ever^  and  lei 
the  whole  earth  he  filed  with  his  globt.     Amen  and  Amen.^* 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

God The  Trinity  in  Unity. 

We  now  approach  this  great  mystery  of  our  faith,  for  the  declaration 
of  which  we  are  so  exclusively  indebted  to  the  Scriptures  that  not  only 
18  it  incapable  of  proof  d  priori ;  but  it  derives  no  direct  confirmatory 
evidence  from  the  existence,  and  wise  and  orderly  arrangement,  of  the 
worifis  of  God.     It  stands,  liowever,  on  the  unshaken  foundation  of  his 
own  word ;  that  testimony  which  he  has  given  of  himself  in  both  Tes- 
taments ;  and  if  we  sec  no  traces  of  it,  as  of  his  simple  being  and  ope- 
rative perfections,  in  the  works  of  his  creative  power  and  wisdom,  the 
reason  is  that  creation  in  itself  could  not  be  the  medium  of  manifesting, 
or  of  illustrating  it.     Some,  it  is  true,  have  thought  the  trinity  of  Divine 
persons  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  demonstrable  by  natural  reason. 
Point  and  others,  formerly,  and  Professor  Kidd,  recently,  have  all 
attempted  to  prove,  not  that  this  doctrine  implies  a  contradiction,  but 
that  it  cannot  be  denied  without  a  contradiction  ;  and  that  it  is  impossi- 
ble but  that  the  Divine  nature  should  so  exist.     The  former  endeavours 
to  prove  that  neither  creation,  nor  indeed  any  action  in  the  Deity  was 
possible,  but  from  this  tri.unity.     But  his  arguments,  were  they  adduced, 
would  scarcely  be  considered  satisfactory,  even  by  those  whose  belief 
in  the  doctrine  is  most  settled.     The  latter  argues  from  notions  of  dura- 
tion and  space,  which  themselves  have  not  hitherto  been  satisfactorily 
established,  and  if  they  had,  would  yield  but  slight  assistance  in  such  an 
investigation.     This,  however,  may  be  said  respecting  such  attempts, 
that  they  at  least  show,  that  men,  quite  as  eminent  for  strength  of 
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uDderataodmg,  and  logical  acuteness,  as  any  who  have  decried  the  doc< 
trine  of  the  trinity  as  irrational  and  contradictory,  find  no  such  oppoa- 
tioQ  in  it  to  the  reason,  or  to  the  nature  of  things,  as  the  latter  pretenl 
to  be  almost  self  evident  The  very  opposite  conclusions  reached  by 
the  parties,  when  they  reason  the  matter  by  the  light  of  their  own  intel- 
lect only,  \b  a  circumstance,  it  is  true,  which  lessens  our  confidence  in 
pretended  ratiorud  demonstrations ;  but  it  gives  neither  party  a  right  to 
assume  any  thing  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  Such  failures  ought, 
indeed,  to  produce  in  us  a  proper  sense  of  the  inadequacy  of  human 
powers  to  search  the  deep  things  of  Grod ;  and  they  foreiUy  exhibit  the 
necessity  of  Divine  teaching  in  eveiy  thing  which  relates  to  such  8ab> 
jects,  and  demand  from  us  an  entire  docility  of  mind,  where  God  him- 
self has  condescended  to  become  our  instructer. 

More  objectionable  than  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  pvnt 
this  mystery  by  mere  argument,  are  pretensions  to  explain  it ;  whedier, 
fay  what  logicians  call  immanent  acts  of  Deity  upon  himself,  firom  whencf 
arise  the  relations  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost ;  or  by  aswiming 
that  the  trinity  is  the  same  as  the  three  <<  essential  primalities,  or  active 
powers  in  the  Divine  essence,  -power,  intellect,  and  will,"  (6)  for  which 
they  invent  a  kind  of  personification ;  or,  by  alleging  that  the  three 
persons  are  <<  Deus  seipswn  inteUigens,  Deus  a  seipso  inteUectuSf  et  Dau 
a  seipso  amatus"  All  such  hypotheses  either  darken  the  counsel  the} 
would  explain,  by  <<  words  without  knowledge,"  or  assume  principles, 
which,  when  expanded  into  their  full  import,  are  whoUy  inconsistent 
with  the  doctrine  as  it  is  announced  in  the  Scripture,  and  which  their 
advocates  have  professed  to  receive. 

It  is  a  more  innocent  theory,  that  types  and  symbols  of  the  mystery 
of  the  trinity  are  found  in  various  natural  objects.  From  the  fathen, 
many  have  illustrated  the  trinity  of  persons  in  the  same  Divine  nature 
by  the  analogy  of  three  or  more  men  having  each  the  same  JboMPi 
nature ;  by  the  union  of  two  natures  of  man  in  one  person ;  fay  the 
trinity  of  intellectual  primary  faculties  in  the  soul,  power,  vUdkdt  wai 
toiUy  "  posse,  scire,  velle,'*  which  they  say  are  not  three  parts  of  the  md, 
« it  being  the  whole  soul  qiue  potest,  qtuB  intetUgit,  et  qtus  vdt ,-"  by 
motion,  light,  and  heat  in  the  sun,  with  many  others.  Of  these  instances, 
however,  we  may  observe,  that  even  granting  them  all  to  be  philoso- 
phically true,  they  cannot  be  jproof*  ;  they  are  seldom,  or  very  inappli- 
cably  Ulustnikms ;  and  the  best  use  to  which  they  have  ever  been  put. 
OK  of  which  they  are  indeed  capable,  is  to  silence  the  absurd  objections 
which  are  sometimes  drawn  from  things  merely  natural  and  finite,  by 
answers  which  natural  and  finite  things  supply ;  though  both  the  okijec- 

(6)  "  Potentii,  Intelleetaa,  et  VoluntM."  or  «•  Potentia,  SapientU,  et  Amor."- 
{OsMfSMnUa,  Riehardua,  and  otherf .) 
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UfODs  and  the  answers  often  prove,  that  the  subject  in  question  is  too 
alevated  and  peculiar  to  be  approached  by  such  analogies.  Of  these 
Uhistrations,  as  they  have  been  sometimes  called,  Baxter,  though 
inclined  to  make  too  much  of  ^hem,  well  enough  observes, — <<  It  is  one 
thing  to  show  in  the  creatures  a  clear  demonstration  of  this  trinity  of 
penKxis,  by  showing  an  effect  that  fully  answercth  it,  and  another  thing 
to  show  such  vesUgioy  adumbration,  or  image  of  it,  as  hath  those  dissi- 
militudcs  which  must  be  allowed  in  any  created  image  of  God.  This 
is  it  wliich  I  am  to  do."  {Christian  Rdigion,)  This  excellent  man  has 
been  charged,  perhaps  a  little  too  hastily,  with  adopting  one  of  the 
theories  given  above,  as  his  own  view  of  the  trinity,  a  trinity  of  per- 
sonified attribute^  rather  than  of  real  persons.  It  must,  however,  be 
acknowledged,  that  he  has  given  some  occasion  for  the  allegation,  but 
his  conclusion  is  worthy  of  himself,  and  instructive  to  all : — *^  But  for 
my  own  part,  as  I  unfeigncdly  account  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  the 
very  sum  and  kernel  of  the  Christian  religion,  (as  exprest  in  our  bap- 
tism,) and  Athanasius  his  creed,  die  best  explication  of  it  that  ever  I 
read ;  so  I  tliink  it  ver}'  unmeet  id  these  tremendous  mysteries  to  go 
farther  than  we  have  God's  own  light  to  guide  us."  {Christ.  ReHgian^ 

Tlie  term  persoti  has  been  variously  taken.  It  signifies  in  ordinary 
language  an  individual  substance  of  a  rational  or  intelligent  nature.  (7) 
In  the  strict  phUosophiccd  sense,  it  has  been  said,  two  or  more  persons 
would  be  two  or  more  distinct  beings.  If  the  term  person  were  so 
applied  to  the  trinity  in  the  Godhead,  a  plurality  of  Gods  would  follow  ; 
while  if  taken  in  what  lias  been  called  a  political  sense,  personality 
would  be  no  more  tlian  rrJationf  arising  out  of  office.  Personahty  in 
God  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  understood  in  either  of  the  above  senses,  if 
respect  be  paid  to  the  testimony  of  Scripture.  God  is  one  being ;  this 
is  admitted  on  both  sides.  But  ho  in  more  than  one  being  in  three  rela- 
tions ;  for  personal  acts,  that  is,  such  acts  as  we  are  used  to  ascribe  to 
distinct  persons,  and  which  we  take  most  unequivocally  to  characterize 
JMannality,  are  ascribed  to  each.  Tlie  Scripture  doctrine  therefore  is, 
that  the  persons  are  not  separate,  but  distinct ;  that  they  **  are  united 
persons,  or  persons  having  no  scjtarate  existence,  and  that  they  are  so 
united  as  to  be  but  one  being,  one  God.^^  In  other  words,  that  the  one 
Divine  nature  exists  under  the  personal  distinction  of  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost. 

«  The  word  pernon,*^  Howe  remarks,  *•  must  not  be  taken  to  signify 
the  same  thin^,  when  spoken  of  God  and  of  ourselves."  That  is,  not  in 
oR  respects.  Nevertheless  it  is  the  o!ily  wc»rd  which  can  express  the 
sense  of  those  passages,  in  which  personal  acts  are  unequivocally 
a^tcribcd  to  each  of  the  Divine  subsistences  in  the  Godhead.     Perhaps, 

(7)  It  ii  defined  by  Occam,  '*  Suppositum  inteUeetuaUJ* 
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however,  one  may  be  allowed  to  doubt  whether,  tit  all  respects,  tht 
term  person  may  not  be  taken  to  signify  "  the  same  thing*'  in  us  and  ia 
God.  It  is  true,  as  before  observed,  that  three  persons  -among  men  or 
angels,  would  convey  the  idea  of  three  different  and  separate  beings; 
but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  this  arises  from  any  thing  necessarihf 
conveyed  in  the  idea  of  personaliiy.  We  have  been  accustomed  to 
obsen'c  personality  only  in  connection  with  separate  beings ;  but  this 
separation  seems  to  be  but  a  circumstance  connected  with  personality, 
and  not  any  thing  which  arises  out  of  personality  itself.  Dr.  Wateriand 
clearly  defines  the  term  person,  as  it  must  be  understood  in  this  contro- 
versy, to  be  "an  intelligent  agent,  having  the  distinct  characters,  I, 
THOU,  HE."  That  one  being  should  necessarily  coDcludc  one  persoo 
only,  is,  however,  what  none  can  prove  from  the  nature  of  things ;  and 
all  that  can  be  affirmed  on  the  subject  is,  that  it  is  so  in  fact  among  all 
intelligent  creatures  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  Among  them,  dis- 
tinct persons  are  only  seen  in  separate  beings,  but  this  separation  of 
bKng  is  clearly  an  accident  of  personality ;  for  the  circumstance  of 
separation  forms  no  part  of  the  idea  of  personality  itself,  which  is  con* 
fined  to  a  capability  of  performing  personal  acts.  In  God,  the  distiDCt 
persons  are  represented  as  having  a  common  foundation  in  one  beiiig : 
but  this  union  also  forms  no  part  of  the  idea  of  personality,  nor  can  be 
proved  inconsistent  with  it.  The  manner  of  the  union,  it  is  granted,  is 
incomprehensible,  and  so  is  Deity  himself,  and  ever}-  essential  attribute 
with  which  his  nature  is  invested. 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  term  person  is  not  used  in  Scripture,  and 
some  who  believe  the  doctrine  it  expresses,  have  objected  to  its  use. 
To  such  it  may  be  sufficient  to  reply,  that  provided  that  which  is  cleadv 
stated  in  Scripture,  be  compendiously  expressed  by  this  term,  and  cannot 
so  well  be  expressed,  except  by  an  inconvenient  periphrasis,  it  ought  to 
be  retained.  They  who  believe  such  a  distinction  in  the  Godhead  tf 
amounts  to  a  personal  distinction,  will  not  generally  be  disposed  to  sur- 
render a  word  which  keeps  up  the  force  of  the  Scriptural  idea ;  and  thef 
who  do  not,  object  not  to  the  term,  but  to  the  doctrine  which  it  conveys. 
It  is  not,  however,  so  clear,  that  there  is  not  Scripture  warrant  for  the 
term  itself.  Our  translators  so  concluded,  when  in  Hcb.  i,  3,  they  call 
the  Son,  "the  express  image"  of  the  ^' person*^  of  the  Father.  The  ori- 
ginal  word  is  hypostasis ;  which  was  understood  by  the  Greek  fathen 
to  signify  a  person,  though  not,  it  is  true,  exclusively  so  used.  (S)  The 
sense  of  uflrotfracrij  in  this  passage,  must,  however,  be  considered  as  fixed 

(8)  "  Nonnunquam  vvo^avis  pro  eo  quod  nos  oveiav  dicirons  et  vise  xerti  tox 
i;m4«  pro  eo  quod  nos  vwp^aaiv  appcHamuB,  ab  ipsis  acccpta  fuit." — Bishop  Rill. 
ntj^ans,  it  ought,  however,  to  be  observed,  was  used  in  the  sense  of  person  before 
the  council  of  Nice,  by  many  Christian  writers,  and,  in  the  ancient  Greek  Lcxi- 
cons,  it  is  explained  by  sp^wvov,  and  rendered  by  the  Latins  ptrsortu 
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by  the  apostle's  argument,  by  all  who  allow  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  of 
God.  For  the  Son  being  called  '*  the  express  image"  of  the  Father,  a 
distinction  between  the  Son  and  the  Father  is  thus  unquestionably 
expressed ;  but  if  there  be  but  one  God,  and  the  Son  be  Divine,  the  dis- 
tinction here  expressed  cannot  be  a  distinction  of  essence,  and  must 
therefore  be  a  personal  one.  Not  from  the  Father's  essence,  but  from 
the  Father's  hypostasis  or  person,  can  he  be  distinguished.  This  seems 
sufficient  to  have  warranted  the  use  of  hypostasis  in  the  sense  oi  person 
in  the  early  Church,  and  to  authorize  the  latter  term  in  our  own  lan- 
guage. In  fact,  it  was  by  the  adoption  of  the  two  great  theological 
terms  oftostTio^  and  Mroo'rad'i^  that  the  early  Church  at  length  reared  up 
impregnable*bariiers  against  the  two  leading  heresies  into  which  almost 
erery  modification  of  error  as  to  the  person  of  Christ  may  be  resolved. 
Tlie  former,  which  is  compounded  of  ofju)^,  the  samey  and  xefia,  substance, 
Stood  opposed  to  the  Arians,  who  denied  that  Christ  was  of  the  substance 
of  the  Father,  that  is,  that  he  was  truly  God ;  the  latter,  when  fixed  in 
the  sense  of  person,  resisted  the  Sahellian  scheme,  which  allowed  the 
Divinity  of  the  Son  and  Spirit,  but  denied  their  proper  personality. 

Among  the  leading  writers  in  defence  of  the  trinity,  there  are  some 
shades  of  difierence  in  opinion,  as  to  what  constitutes  the  unity  of  the 
three  persons  in  the  Godhead.  Doddridge  thus  expresses  these  leading 
difi^Brences  among  the  orthodox : — 

**  Mr.  Howe  seems  to  suppose,  that  there  are  three  distinct,  eternal 
^irita,  or  distinct  intelligent  hypostases,  each  having  his  own  distinct, 
singular,  intelligent  nature,  united  in  such  an  inexplicable  manner,  as 
that  upon  account  of  their  perfect  harmony,  consent,  and  affection,  to 
which  he  adds  their  mutual  self  consciousness,  they  may  be  called  the 
one  God,  as  properly  as  the  different  corporeal,  sensitive,  and  intellectual 
natures  united  may  be  called  one  man. 

"  Dr.  Waterland,  Dr.  A.  Taylor,  with  the  rest  of  the  Athanasians, 
assert  three  proper  distinct  persons,  entirely  equal  to,  and  independent 
upon  each  other,  yet  making  up  one  and  the  same  being ;  and  that, 
though  there  may  appear  many  things  inexplicable  in  the  scheme,  it  is 
to  be  charged  to  the  weakness  of  our  understanding,  and  not  to  the 
absurdity  of  the  doctrine  itself. 

'*  Bishop  Pearson,  with  whom  Bishop  Bull  also  agrees,  is  of  opinion, 
that  though  God  the  Father  is  the  fountain  of  the  Deity,  the  whole  Di- 
vine nature  is  communicated  from  the  Father  to  the  Son,  and  from  both 
to  the  Spirit,  yet  so  as  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  not  separate,  nor 
separable  from  the  Divinity,  but  do  still  exist  in  it,  and  are  most  inti 
roately  united  to  it.     This  was  also  Dr.  Owen's  scheme."  {Lectures.) 

The  last  view  appears  to  comport  most  exactly  with  the  testimony  of 
Scripture,  which  shall  be  presently  adduced. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  examinationof  the  Scriptural  proofs  of  the 
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triiiity»  it  may  be  necessary  to  impreas  the  reader  with  a  sense  of  Ai 
imporkmce  of  this  revealed  doctrine ;  and  the  more  so  as  it  has  beeo  t 
part  of  the  subtle  warfare  of  the  enemies  of  this  fundamental  branch  of 
the  common  faith,  to  represent  it  as  of  Uttle  consequence,  or  as  a  matter 
of  useless  speculation.    Thus  Dr.  Priestley,  ^  All  that  can  be  said  ibr  i 
is,  that  the  doctrine,  however  improbal)le  in  itself,  is  necessary  to  expUi 
some  particular  texts  of  Scripture ;  and  that,  if  it  had  not  been  fiir  thor 
particular  texts  we  should  have  found  no  want  of  it,  for  there  is  neillMr 
any  &ct  in  nature,  nor  any  one  purpose  of  morals,  which  are  the  objert 
and  end  of  all  religion,  that  requires  it."  {History  of  Iksrly  Opmittm,) 
The  non-importance  of  the  doctrine  has  been  a  fitvourite  subject  wih 
its  oppoeers  in  all  ages,  that  by  allaying  all  fears  in  the  nunds  of  te 
unwary,  as  to  the  consequences  of  the  opposite  errors,  they  migfat  be 
put  off  their  guard,  and  be  the  more  easily  persuaded  to  part  with  ^'tk 
&ith  delivered  to  the  saints."     The  answer  is,  however,  obvioos. 

1.  Hie  knowledge  of  Grod  is  fimdamenkd  to  religion ;  and  as  «c 
know  nothing  of  him  but  what  he  has  been  pleased  to  reveal,  and  m 
these  revelations  have  all  wtoral  ends,  and  are  designed  to  promote  pitt§ 
and  not  to  gratify  cunonty^  all  that  he  has  revealed  of  himself  in  par- 
ticular^  must  partake  of  that  character  of  fundamental  importance,  which 
belongs  U>  the  knowledge  of  God  in  the  aggregate.  **  This  is  Hfe  dermd^ 
that  they  might  know  thee,  the  only  true  God,  and  Jesus  Chriit  whom 
thou  hast  sent."  Nothing,  therefore,  can  disprove  the  fuodanealal  im- 
portance of  the  trinity  in  unity,  but  that  which  will  disprove  it  to  be  a 
doctrine  of  Scripture. 

2.  Dr.  Priestley  allows,  that  this  doctrine  **  is  necessary  to  explain 
some  particular  texts  of  Scripture.'*  This  alone  is  sufficient  to  mark  its 
importauce ;  especially  as  it  can  be  shown,  that  these  **  parfiadar  text» 
of  Scripture**  comprehend  a  very  large  portion  of  the  sacred  votune: 
that  they  are  scattered  throughout  ahnost  all  the  books  <^  both  Testa- 
nx^uts ;  that  they  are  not  iucidentallv  introduced  onlv,  but  solemnh*  hid 

•  •  • 

down  as  rei-elatioiis  of  the  nature  of  God :  and  that  they  maniftsdr  |ivf 
the  tone  both  to  the  thUking  and  tha  phrase  of  the  sacn^d  writen  on 
maiiy  other  weighty  subjects.  That  which  is  necesBar\-  to  explain  » 
many  pa^sages  of  holy  writ,  and  without  which,  they  are  so  incorrigibh 
umiwaning^  that  the  Socinians  ha\  e  felt  thenuehres  ofaheed  to  submit 
to  tlicir  evidence,  or  to  expunge  them  from  the  inspired  record,  canifr 
with  it  an  importance  of  the  highest  character.  So  important.  md««L 
is  it.  upon  the  showiivg  of  ihesw  oppceer?  ot"  the  troth  themsehe^  tiut 
we  cdu  only  prvsoT\  o  :ho  Scripniiw  by  admiuiag  it :  for  the\ ,  nm  by 
exci»pting  to  ii.o  irenuiaone;*?  of  cx-rtai:.  pos^sag^s.  then  by  qaes6-xkt 
tae  ii^piration  i^*  whole  h^x^ks.  Jiad.  r^vally.  of  the  greaser  pan.  if 
DOC  the  whv^le  No»  Tc^aiacnc.  ha%f  -eariy  left  uiemselv^s  as  desGtatf 
of  a  wm^iiwn  tiraaa  Ged  as 
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preanve  haa  ever  been  paid  to  this  doctrii/e,  as  the  doctrine  of  the  Scrip. 
tores,  than  the  liberties  thus  taken  with  the  Bible,  by  those  who  have 
denied  it;  no  8dx>nger  proof  can  be  offered  of  its  importance,  than  that 
the  Bible  earniol  be  inierpreled  upon  any  gubsiUided  theory^  they  them- 
selves  being  the  judges. 

3.  It  essentidUy  affects  our  views  of  God  as  the  object  of  our  worship, 
whether  we  regard  him  as  one  in  essence,  and  one  in  person,  or  admit 
that  in  the  unity  of  this  Godhead  there  are  three  equally  Divine  persons. 
Tliese  are  two  very  different  conceptions.  Both  cannot  be  true.  Tlie 
God  of  those  who  deny  the  trinity,  is  not  the  God  of  those  who  worship 
the  trinity  in  unity,  nor  on  the  contrary ;  so  that  one  or  the  other  wor- 
flhipe  what  is  **  nothing  in  the  world ;"  and,  for  any  reality  in  the  object 
-of  woUhip,  might  as  well  worship  a  pagan  idol,  which  also,  says  St. 
PmjUf  «"  is  nothhig  in  the  world."  '<  If  God  be  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost,  the  duties  owing  to  God  will  be  duties  owing  to  that  triune  dis- 
tinction,  which  must  be  paid  accordingly ;  and  whoever  leaves  any  of 
them  out  of  his  idea  of  God,  comes  so  far  short  of  honouring  Grod  per- 
fectly, and  of  serving  him  in  proportion  to  the  manifestations  he  has 
made  of  himself."  {Walerland,) 

As  the  object  of  our  worship  is  affected  by  our  respective  views  on  this 
great  subject,  so  also  its  character.  We  are  between  the  extremes  of 
pure  and  acceptable  devotion,  and  of  gross  and  offensive  idolatry,  and 
must  run  to  one  or  the  other.  If  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  be  true, 
then  those  who  deny  it  do  not  worship  the  God  of  the  Scriptures,  but  a 
fiction  of  their  own  framing ;  if  it  be  false,  the  trinitarian,  by  paying 
Divine  honours  to  the  Son,  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  equally  guilty  of 
idolatry,  though  in  another  mode. 

Now  it  is  surely  important  to  determine  this ;  and  which  is  the  most 
likely  to  have  fallen  into  this  false  and  corrupt  worship,  the  very  primd 
facie  evidence  may  determine : — the  trinitarian,  who  has  the  letter,  and 
pZatn,  common-sense  interpretation  of  Scripture  for  his  warrant  ;^-or  he 
who  confesses  that  he  must  resort  to  all  the  artifices  of  criticism,  and 
boldly  challenge  the  inspiration  of  an  authenticated  volume,  to  get  rid  of 
the  evidence  which  it  exhibits  against  him,  if  taken  in  its  first  and  most 
obvious  meaning.  (9)  It  is  not  now  attempted  to  prove  the  Socinian 
heresy  from  the  Scriptures ;  this  has  long  been  given  up,  and  the  main 
effint  of  all  modem  writers  on  that  side  has  been  directed  to  cavil  at  the 
adduced  proofs  of  the  opposite  doctrine.  They  are  as  to  Scripture  argu. 
ment,  wholly  on  the  defensivCy  and  thus  allow,  at  least,  that  they  have 
no  direct  warrant  for  their  opinions.  We  acknowledge,  indeed,  that  the 
charge  of  idolatry  would  lie  against  us,  could  we  be  proved  in  error ; 

(9)  St.Paal  flays,  that  all  Scripture  it  given  hy  inspiration  of  God;  but  Br. 
PHMtley  tellfl  ui,  that  this  flignificfl  nothing  more  than  that  the  books  were  written 
bf  good  men,  with  the  best  views  and  designs. 
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but  they  seem  to  forget,  that  it  lies  against  them,  should  they  be  in  error ; 
and  that  they  are  in  this  error,  they  themselves  tacitly  acknowledge,  if 
the  Scriptures,  which  they  now  in  great  measure  reject,  must  detennioe 
the  question.  On  that  authority,  we  may  unhesitatingly  account  dm 
idolaters,  worshippers  of  what  *'  is  nothing  in  the  world ;"  and  not  of  die 
God  revealed  in  the  Bible.  (1)  Thus,  the  only  hope  which  is  left  to 
the  Sociiiian,  is  held  on  the  same  tenure  as  the  hope  of  the  Deist^— Ibe 
tbrlom  hope  that  the  Scriptures,  which  he  rejects,  are  not  true;  ftr 
if  those  texts  they  reject,  and  those  books  which  they  hold  of  no  antko- 
rity  be  established,  then  this  whole  charge,  and  its  consequences,  lie  ibil 
against  them. 

4.  Dr.  Priestley  objects,  *<  that  no  fact  in  nature,  nor  any  one  pur* 
pose  of  morals,  requires  this  doctrine."  The  first  part  of  the  olijectioB 
is  futile  and  trifling,  if  he  meant  that  the  facts  of  nature  do  not  require 
this  doctrine  for  their  philosophical  illustration ;  for  who  seeks  the  a- 
plication  of  natural  phenomena  in  theological  doctrines  ?  But  there  ii 
one  view  in  which  even  right  views  of  the  facts  of  nature  depend  opoa 
proper  views  of  the  Godhead.  All  nature  has  a  theological  reoMcm^  vd 
a  theological  end ;  and  its  interpretation  in  these  respects,  rests  wfaolh 
upon  the  person  and  office  of  our  Lord.  All  things  were  made  by  the 
Son  and /or  him ;  a  theological  view  of  the  natural  world,  which  is  kige 
or  contracted,  emphatic  or  spiritless,  according  to  the  conceptions  which 
we  form  of  the  Son  of  God,  "  by  whom,  and  for  whom"  it  was  built,  and 
is  preserved.  The  reason  why  the  present  circumstances  of  the  mtnnl 
world  are,  as  before  shown,  neither  wholly  perfect,  nor  without  hrge 
remains  of  original  perfection ;  neither  accordant  with  the  condiboD  of 
condemned,  nor  of  innocent  creatures ;  but  adapted  only  to  such  a  state 
of  man  as  the  redeeming  scheme  supposes ;  cannot,  on  the  Socinian 
hypothesis,  be  discovered ;  for  that  redeeming  scheme  depends  for  its 
character  upon  our  views  of  the  person  of  Christ.  Without  a  settkcl 
opinion  on  these  points,  we  are  therefore,  in  this  respect  also,  without 
the  key  to  a  just  and  full  explanation  of  the  theological  character  of 
our  present  residence,  the  world. 

Another  relation  of  the  natural  world  to  theology,  lies  in  its  duratkm. 
It  was  made  for  Christ ;  and  the  reason  which  determines  that  it  shell 
be  burned  up  centres  in  him.  He  is  appointed  judge,  and  shall  tenni- 
nate  the  present  scene  of  things,  by  destroying  the  frame  of  the  visible 
universe,  when  the   probation  of  its  inhabitants  shall   have   expired 

(1)  To  thiB  purpose,  WiUius,  who  showa  that  there  can  be  neither  relipoo 
nor  worship,  unless  the  trinity  be  acknowledged.  *'  Nulla  etiam  religio  est,  niti 
quis  verum  Deuin  colat;  non  colit  venim  Deum,  sed  cerebri  sui  Jigmentum,  qai 
non  adorat  in  eequoli  divlnitatis  majestate  Patrem,  Filium,  et  Spiritom  Sanctum- 
I  nunc,  et  doctrinam  earn  ad  praxin  inutilem  esse  clama,  sine  qua  nulla  Ftif't 
aut,  Pieiath  Christiane  praxis  esse  potett.** 
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I  beg  the  reader  to  tUm  to  the  remarks  before  made  on  the  reason  of  a 
general  judgment  being  found  m  the  fact,  that  man  is  under  grace^  and 
not  strict  law ;  and  the  argument  offered  to  show,  that  if  we  were  under 
a  covenant  of  mere  obedience,  no  cause  for  such  an  appointment,  as 
that  of  a  general  judgment,  would  be  obvious.  If  those  views  be  cor- 
recty  then  the  reason,  both  of  a  genera]  judgment  and  the  final  destruc- 
tion  of  the  world,  is  to  be  found  in  the  system  of  redemption,  and 
consequently  in  such  views  of  the  person  of  Christ,  as  are  not  found  in 
the  Socinian  scheme.  The  conclusion  therefore  is,  that  as  <'  to  facts  in 
nature,"  even  they  are  intimately  connected,  in  several  very  important 
respects,  which  no  wise  man  can  overlook,  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
trinity.  Socinianism  cannot  explain  the  peculiar  physical  state  of  the 
world  as  connected  with  a  state  of  trial ;  and  the  general  judgment, 
and  the  *<  end  of  all  things,"  bear  no  relation  to  its  theology. 

The  connection  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  with  morals  is,  of  course, 
still  more  direct  and  striking ;  and  dim  must  have  been  that  intellectual 
eye  which  could  not  discern  that,  granting  to  the  believers  in  the  trinity 
their  own  principles,  its  relation  to  morals  is  vital  and  essential.  Whe- 
ther those  principles  are  supported  by  the  Scripture,  is  another  con- 
sideration. If  they  could  be  disproved,  then  the  doctrine  ought  to  be 
rejected  on  a  higher  ground  than  that  here  urged ;  but  to  attempt  to 
push  it  aside,  on  the  pretence  of  its  having  no  connection  With  morals, 
was  but  a  very  unworthy  mode  of  veiling  the  case.  For  what  an; 
**  morals,"  but  conformity  to  a  Divine  law,  which  law  must  take  its  cha- 
racter from  its  author  ?  The  trinitarian  scheme  is  essentially  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  atonement :  and  what  is  called  the  imitarian  theory- 
necessarily  excludes  atonement.  From  this  arise  opposite  views  of  God, 
as  the  Governor  of  the  world  ;  of  the  law  under  which  we  are  placed ; 
of  the  nature  and  consequences  of  sin,  the  violation  of  that  law ;  points 
which  have  an  essential  relation  to  morals,  because  they  affect  the 
nature  of  the  sanctions  which  accompany  the  law  of  God.  He  who  denies 
the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  and  its  necessary  adjunct,  the  atonement, 
makes  sin  a  matter  of  comparatively  trifling  moment :  God  is  not  strict 
to  punish  it ;  and  if  punishment  follow^  it  is  not  eternal.  Whether,  under 
these  sofl  and  easy  views  of  the  law  of  God,  and  of  its  transgression  by 
an,  morals  can  have  an  equal  sanction,  or  human  conduct  be  equally 
restrained,  are  points  too  obvious  to  be  argued ;  but  a  subject  whicli 
involves  views  of  the  judicial  character  of  God  so  opposite,  and  of  the 
evil  and  penalty  of  offence,  must  be  considered  as  standing  in  the  mod^ 
intimate  relation  with  every  question  of  morals.  It  is  presumed,  too,  ia 
the  objection,  ihsX  faiths  or,  in  other  words,  a  firm  belief  in  the  testimony 
of  God,  is  no  part  of  morality.  It  is,  however,  sufficient  to  place  this 
matter  in  a  very  different  light  if  we  recollect,  that  to  believe  is  so  much 
a  command  that  the  highest  sanction  is  connected  with  it.     "  He  that 
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bolieveth  shall  be  saoedf  and  he  dial  bdieveth  not  ahaU  be 
Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  importani  to  us  than  to  examine,  wt^ 
out  captiousness  and  the  spirit  of  unbelief,  what  God  hath  reveaM  ai 
the  object  of  our  faith,  since  the  rejection  of  any  revealed  txuth,  under 
the  iuBuence  of  pride,  whether  of  the  reason  or  the  heart ;  or  thro^gk 
affectation  of  independence ;  or  love  of  the  worid ;  or  any  other  eompt 
motive;  must  be  certainly  visited  with  punishment:  the  lam  ^ f^ 
having  the  same  authority,  and  th9  same  sanction  as  the  Ittm  of  wmku 
It  is,  therefore,  a  point  of  duty  to  believe,  because  it  is  a  point  of  (Mi- 
eace,  and  hence  St.  Paul  speaks  of  '<  the  obedience  of  faith.^  For  ai 
it  has  been  well  observed,  <«  As  to  the  nature  oi  faUhy  it  is  a  matter  of 
obligation,  as  being  that  natural  homage  which  the  understanding  or 
will  pays  to  God  in  receiving  and  assenting  to  what  he  reveals  upon  \m 
bare  word  or  authority.  It  is  a  humiliation  of  ourselves,  and  a  glorifi- 
cation of  God."  {Norris  on  Christian  Prudence.)  It  may  be  added, 
too,  that  &ith,  which  implies  a  submission  to  Grod,  is  an  important  brack 
also  of  discipline. 

The  objection,  that  there  can  be  no  faith  where  there  is  not  suflkiait 
evidence  to  command  it,  will  not  affect  this  conclusion.  For  when  onee 
the  evidence  of  a  Divine  revelation  is  admitted,  our  duty  to  reoetfe  in 
doctrines  does  not  rest  upon  the  rational  evidence  we  may  have  of  their 
truth ;  but  upon  the  much  easier  and  plainer  evidence,  that  they  are 
among  the  things  actually  revealed.  He,  therefore,  who  adoiti  a  Divioe 
revelation,  and  rejects  its  doctrines,  because  he  has  not  a  satiActory 
rational  evidence  of  them,  is  more  obviously  criminal  in  his  unbelief 
than  he  who  rejects  the  revelation  itself;  for  he  openly  debates  the  can 
with  his  Maker,  a  circumstance  which  indicates,  in  the  noost  striking 
manner,  a  comipt  habit  of  mind.  It  is,  mdeed,  often  pretended,  that 
mich  truths  are  rejected,  not  so  much  on  this  account,  as  that  they  do 
not  appear  to  be  the  sense  of  the  revelation  itself.  But  this  cannot  be 
urged  by  those  who  openly  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  a  true  rc^re- 
lation  can  contain  nothing  which  to  them  appears  unreasonaUe  ;  or  tbat 
if  it  does,  they  are  bound  by  the  law  of  their  nature  not  to  admit  iL 
Nor  will  it  appear  to  be  any  other  than  an  unworthy  and  dishonest  pre- 
tence in  aD  cases  where  such  kinds  of  criticism  are  resorted  to,  to  aher 
the  sense  of  a  text,  or  to  disprove  its  authority,  as  they  would  not  alkwr 
in  the  case  of  texts  supposed,  by  a  partial  construction,  to  favour  their 
own  opinion :  or  such  as  would  be  condemned  by  all  learned  and  sober 
persons  as  hypercritical  and  violent,  if  applied  to  any  other  writings. 
It  may  also  bo  added,  that  should  any  of  the  great  qualities  required  in 
a  serious  and  honest  inquirer  afler  truth  have  been  uncultivated  and 
imappUed,  though  a  sincere  conviction  of  the  truth  of  an  erroneous  «m- 
dusion  may  exist  the  guilt  of  unbelief  would  not  be  removed  by  audi 
kind  of  eincerity.     If  there  has  been  no  anxiety  to  be  right ;  no  prm^. 
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and  devout,  ofiered  to  Crod,  to  be  kept  from  error ;  if  an  humhU 
of  human  liability  to  err  has  not  beoi  maintained ;  if  dUigenee 
in  looking  out  for  proofs,  and  patience  and  perseeerance  in  inquiry,  have 
not  been  exerted ;  if  honeHy  m  balancing  evidence,  and  a  firm  resoltOkm 
to  embrace  the  truth,  whatever  prejudices  or  interests  it  may  contradict 
or  oppose,  have  not  been  felt ;  even  sincerity  in  believing  that  to  be  tru^ 
which  in  the  present  state  of  a  judgment  determined,  probably,  before  all 
the  means  of  information  have  been  resorted  to,  and,  perhaps,  under  the 
perverting  influences  of  a  worldly  or  carnal  state  of  mind,  may  appear 
to  be  so,  will  be  no  excuse.  We  are  under  "  a  law  of  faith,"  and  that 
law  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  so  pliable  and  nugatory,  as  they  who  con- 
tend for  the  right  of  believing  only  what  they  please,  would  make  it. 

These  observations  will  show  the  connection  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
trinity  with  morals^  the  point  denied  by  Dr.  Priestley. 

But,  to  leave  this  objection  for  views  of  a  larger  extent ;  our  love  to 
Godf  which  is  the  sum  of  every  duty,  its  sanctifying  motive,  and  conse- 
quently  a  compendium  of  all  true  religion,  is  most  intimately  and  even 
essentially  connected  with  the  doctrine  in  question.  God's  love  to  us  is 
the  ground  of  our  love  to  him ;  and  by  our  views  of  that,  it  must  be 
heightened  or  diminished.  The  love  of  God  to  man  in  the  gifl  of  his 
Son  is  that  manifestation  of  it  on  which  the  Scriptures  most  emphatically 
and  frequently  dwell,  and  on  which  they  establish  our  duty  of  loving 
God  and  one  another.  Now  the  estimate  which  we  arc  to  take  of  the 
love  of  God,  must  be  the  value  of  his  gifts  to  us.  His  greatest  gifl  is 
the  gift  of  his  Son,  through  whom  alone  wc  have  the  promise  of  ever, 
lasting  life ;  but  our  estimate  of  the  love  which  gives  must  be  widely 
different,  according  as  wc  regard  the  gift  bestowed, — as  a  creature,  or 
as  a  Divine  person, — as  merely  a  Son  of  man,  or  as  the  Son  of  God* 
If  the  former  only,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  in  what  this  love,  constantly 
represented  as  <*  unspeakable^^  and  astonishing,  could  consist.  Indeed, 
if  we  suppose  Christ  to  be  a  man  only,  on  the  Socinian  scheme,  or  as 
an  exalted  creature,  according  to  the  Arians,  God  might  be  rather  said 
to  have  ''  so  loved  his  Son^*  than  us,  as  to  send  him  into  the  world,  on  a 
service  so  honourable,  and  which  was  to  be  followed  by  so  high  and  vast 
a  reward,  that  he,  a  creature,  should  be  advanced  to  universal  dominion 
and  receive  universal  homage  as  the  price  only  of  temporary  sufferings, 
which,  dpon  either  the  Socinian  or  Arian  scheme,  were  not  greater  than 
thcwe  which  many  of  his  disciples  endured  after  him,  and,  in  many 
instances,  not  so  great.  (2) 

(S;  **  Equidem  rem  attcntias  perpendenti  liqnebit,  ex  hypothesi  live  i^octiiioiM, 
«▼«  Arianm,  Deum  in  hoc  negotio  amorem  et  dilectionem  suam  potios  in  iUnin 
ipsum  filium,  quam  erg^  nos  hominoB  ottendine.  Quid  enim  7  la  qui  Cbristns 
difiltor,  ex  men  Dei  rvSoKia  et  beneplacito  in  earn  gratiam  electua  eit,  ut  port 
kffwem  hio  in  terria  Deo  pnBstitam  obedientiam,  ex  puro  puto  homine  Jnzta  iSSoet. 


Vf^  titt  maoK  reucA,  tke  ducamt  -nioL  iuiau  >snr  LanTs  DbrinilT 

4untfa«(^»  tf^e  V/r«  of  Curm  luiBm£.  -auBt  inpn?  jb  ^snBTvrfy  and  A- 

iy/Udfmnf  [fT^TtifXMM  it  under  Tievf  infiniBtfr  >aiiw  "tioflB  *gmtamprf  in  tb 

Stw  T«»taii»f;ritt  sod  weaJunB  tiie  JBUii*^^  ikmmsl  us  •ttawn  6aB  k  to 

excit/;  'jur  f^rzUUu^  and  oUsdieDoe.   ^  if  Cdqk  -«:■»  ol  die  iiBi  of  God, 

i;'|<jal  with  Gtjd^  and  ven*  God,  ii  via  tub,  vl  hz  it  mdnits  lute  ad 

ctHAtt^vunrnfm  in  him  to  becsome  iibeb  :  liic  z"  le  -vsn  aa  iDoce  tba  • 

cr<:atijr«:,  it  wan  no  surprising  caakmrnvmaL  it  '■wihrfc  in  a  woik » 

gloriotjK ;  Much  a»  U^g  the  Sarioar  of  iBwicnif.   ani  aaeh.  as  vooU 

wi\uxi<'jn  Ijifn  t/>  h^;  I>ird  and  Judge  of  tbe  woeiL  la  be  ailiiiiicd.  rvb- 

r«ntC4uif  usid  adored,  both  by  men  and  c^w^*     WWterfifli^j  laport 

£rnr>e.)     To  thiff  it  may  be  added,  tbal  the  idex  of  JiauneigjUed  geneiDB 

love,  Mich  aH  tlie  love  of  Christ  is  represezced  %>  ae  ay  xhe  efangeto 

and  the  a|KifftleM,  cannot  be  supported  npcm  waxy  maqaaotxt  but  tial  be 

WfiN  prr/fieriy  a  Divine  person.     As  a  man  and  as  a  creBtore  onlvt  bov. 

ever  exalted,  he  would  liave  profited  by  his  enVarwn :  bitt,  coosidered 

fut  Divine,  (*tiriHt  gained  nothing.   God  is  full  and  pertecc — he  is  exakcd 

*'  atiove  Utiming  and  praise  :^  and,  therefoie,  our  I^>cd.  in  dial  Dim 

imtun;,  prays  tliat  he  might  be  glorified  with  the  Father,  with  the  ^orr 

he  hml  uKrouK,     Not  a  glory  wiiich  was  new  to  him ;  oot  a  gkiy 

heightencMl  in  its  degree ;  but  the  glory  which  he  had  with  the  Fadier 

*'  liofore  the  world  wan."     In  a  manner  mysterious  to  us,  even  as  to  his 

DivitH!  nature,  **  he  emptied  himself— he  humbled  himself;'^  bat  b  that 

nature  he  returned  to  a  glory  which  he  had  before  the  world  was.    The 

whole;,  therefore;,  was  in  him  generous  disinterested  love,  ineffiiUe  and 

ufiectin^   conclescenmon.      The  heresy  of  the  Socinians    and  Arans 

totally  annihilates,  therefore,  the  true  character  of  the  love  of  Qnisl, 

"  HO  that,"  OH  Dr.  Sherlock  well  observes,  "  to  deny  the  Divinity  of 

ChriNt,  alters  the  very  foundations  of  Christianity-,  and  destroys  all  the 

pow(!rful  arguments  of  the  hwCy  humility,  and  condescension  of  our  Lord, 

which  are  the  peculiar  motives  of  the  Gospel."  {Defence  of  SlUling- 
pet.) 

Kul  it  is  not  only  in  this  view  that  the  denial  of  the  Divinity  of  our 
lionl  would  aher  the  foundation  of  the  Christian  scheme,  but  in  others 
c<]Ually  eHHciitial :  I'or, 

1.  The  (h)ctrine  of  satisfaction  or  atonement  depends  upon  his  Divi- 
nity ;  iumI  it  is,  therefore,  consistently  denied  by  those  who  reject  the 
former.  So  important,  however,  is  the  decision  of  this  case,  that  the 
very  tonus  of  our  salvation,  and  the  ground  of  our  hope,  arc  atfected 

by  it. 

fiitla«,  iiiy«  rx  mora  ol  mutnbili  orratura,  ut  Ario.manita  dicunt,  Devs  ipae  ficret, 
ao  dMt^M  honon^ii.  «on  mmmJo  a  nobii  hominibua  sed  etiam  ab  ipsis  angelia  atqoe 
arohangtilb  albi  tribuondo«  AMoquerotur,  adooque  in  alios  creaturas  omnes  domi- 
niuiii  atquo  iiupcrium  obtinoret.**  (Bull.  Jud,  EecL  CathoL) 
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Tlie  Arions,  now  however  nearly  extinct,  admitted  the  doctrine  of 
alODementy  though  inconsistently.     ^  No  creature  could  merit  from  Grod, 

do  works  of  supererogation.     If  it  be  said  that  God  might  accept  it 

he  pleased,  it  may  be  said  upon  tlio  same  principle,  that  he  might 
ccept  the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats.  Yet  the  apostle  tells  that  it  is 
possible  that  the  blood  of  btdls  and  of  goats  shmdd  take  away  sin ; 
iriiich  words  resolve  the  satisfaction,  not  merely  into  Grod's  free  accept- 
ance, but  into  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  sacrifice."  {WaterlcauTs  ImporU 
anee.)  Hence  the  Scriptures  so  constantly  connect  the  atonement  with 
the  character, — the  very  Dhnniiy  of  the  person  suffering.  It  was  Jeho* 
vah  who  was  pierced,  Zech.  xii,  1 1 ;  God  who  purchased  the  Church 
with  his  oum  bloody  Acts  xx,  28.  It  was  o  Asffnton^g  the  high  Lord,  that 
bought  us,  2  Pet.  ii,  1.  It  was  the  Lord  of  glory  that  was  crucified^ 
1  Cor.  ii,  8. 

It  is  no  small  presumption  of  the  impossibility  of  holding,  with  any 
rapport  from  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  the  doctrine  of  atonement 
with  that  of  an  inferior  Divinity,  that  these  opinions  have  so  uniformly 
dided  down  into  a  total  denial  of  it,  and  by  almost  all  persons,  except 
those  who  have  retained  the  pure  faith  of  the  Gospel,  Christ  is  regarded 
as  a  man  only ;  and  no  atonement,  in  any  sense,  is  allowed  to  have 
been  made  by  his  death.  The  terms,  then,  of  human  salvation  are 
entirely  different  on  one  scheme  and  on  the  other ;  and  with  respect  to 
their  advocates,  one  is  '<  under  Zair,"  the  other  *'  under  grace ;"  one 
takes  the  cause  of  his  own  salvation  into  his  own  hands  to  manage  it  as 
he  is  able,  and  to  plead  with  God,  either  that  he  is  just,  or  that  he  may 
be  justified  by  his  own  penitence  and  acts  of  obedient  virtue ;  the  other 
pleads  the  meritorious  death  and  intercession  of  his  Saviour,  in  his  name 
and  mediation  makes  his  requests  known  unto  God,  and  asks  a  justifi* 
cation  by  faith,  and  a  renewal  of  heart  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  One  stands 
with  all  his  offences  before  his  Maker,  and  in  his  own  person,  without  a 
mediator  and  advocate ;  the  other  avails  himself  of  both.  A  question 
which  involves  such  consequences  is  surely  not  a  speculative  one ;  but 
deeply  practical  and  vital,  and  must  be  found  to  be  so  in  its  final  issue. 

2.  The  manner  in  which  the  evil  of  sin  is  estimated  must  be  very  dif. 
ferent,  on  these  views  of  the  Divine  nature  respectively ;  and  this  is  a 
consequence  of  a  directly  practical  nature.  Whatever  lowers  in  men  a 
sense  of  what  an  apostle  calls  <*  the  exceeding  sinfulness  of  sin,"  weakens 
the  hatred  and  horror  of  it  among  men,  and  by  consequence  encourages 
it.  In  the  Socinian  view,  transgressions  of  the  Divine  law  are  all 
regarded  as  venial^  or,  at  most,  to  be  subjected  to  slight  and  temporary 
|Hinishment.  In  the  orthodox  doctrine,  sin  is  an  evil  so  great  in  itself^ 
so  hateful  to  God,  so  injurious  in  its  effects,  so  necessary  to  be  restrained 
by  punishment,  that  it  dooms  the  offender  to  eternal  exclusion  from  God, 
and  to  positive  endless  punishment,  and  could  only  be  forgiven  through 
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a  sacrifice  of  atonement,  so  extraordmaxy  as  that  of  theVetflioCte 
Divine  Son  of  God.  By  these  meana,  forgiveiieas  only  could  be  |i» 
mised ;  and  the  neglect  of  them,  in  order  to  pardoo  and  wndififiia 
too,  aggravates  the  punishment,  and  makes  the  final  viaitation  of  jniBi 
the  more  terrible. 

3.  It  totally  changes  the  character  of  Christian  experience.  Ite 
strong  and  painful  emotions  of  sorrow  and  alarm,  which  chancUi 
the  descriptions  and  example  of  repektancs  in  the  Scnptam^at 
totally  incongruous  and  uncalled  for,  upon  the  theory  which 
man's  lost  condition,  and  his  salvation  by  a  process  of 
Faith,  too,  undei^oes  an  essential  change.  It  is  no  longer  UA  • 
Chrut,  His  doctrine  or  his  mission  are  its  objects ;  but  not,  aitbeNew 
Testament  states  it,  his  person  as  a  surety,  a  sacrifice,  a  mediator;  and 
much  less  than  any  thing  else  can  it  be  called,  in  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, ^^  faith  in  his  blood,"  a  phrase  utterly  incapaUe  of  an  inlefpie- 
tation  by  Socinians.  Nor  is  it  posable  to  ofier  up  fratsb  to  Gods 
the  n€une  of  Christ,  though  expressly  enjoined  upon  his  disciple^  in  9tf 
sense  which  would  not  justify  all  the  idolatry  of  the  Roman  Chureb^ii 
availing  themselves  of  the  names^  the  interests,  and  the  meriis  of  i 
In  a  Socinian,  this  would  even  be  noore  inconsistent,  because  he 
the  doctrine  of  mediation  in  any  sense  which  would  intimate,  thiit 
benevolent  God  may  not  be  immediately  approached  by  his  guilty  te 
penitent  creatures.  Love  to  Christ,  which  is  made  so  eminent  a  gnos 
in  internal  and  experimental  Christianity,  changes  also  its  chsmtur* 
It  cannot  be  supreme,  for  that  would  be  to  break  the  first  and  grat 
command,  ^  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heait,^  if 
Christ  himself  be  not  that  Lord  our  God.  It  must  be  love  of  the  ane 
kind  we  feel  to  creatures  from  whom  we  have  received  anv  benefit,  and 
a  passion,  therefore,  to  be  guarded  and  restrained,  lest  it  should  become 
excessive  and  wean  our  hearts  and  thoughts  from  God.  But  surely  it 
us  not  under  such  views  that  love  to  Christ  is  represented  in  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  against  its  excess,  as  against  creaturely  attachmeDts,  we 
have  certainly  no  admonition,  no  cautions.  The  love  of  Christ  to  us 
also  as  a  motive  to  generous  scnice,  sufferings,  and  death,  for  the  sake 
of  others,  loses  all  its  force  and  application.  **  The  love  of  Christ  coo- 
straineth  us ;  for  we  thus  judge,  that  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  al 
dead."  That  love  of  Christ  which  constrained  the  apostle  was  a  love 
which  led  him  to  die  for  men.  St.  John  makes  the  dut]k'  of  dying  fiv 
our  brother  obligator)-  upon  all  Christians,  if  called  to  it,  and  grounds  it 
upon  the  same  fact.  ^  He  laid  down  his  lite  for  us^  and  we  ought  lo 
ky  down  our  lives  tor  our  brethren."  Tlie  meaning,  doubtless,  »  9 
Older  to  save  them ;  and  though  men  are  saved  by  Christ's  dyinz  ^ 
them,  in  a  ver>-  didereut  sense  firom  that  in  wliich  tliey  can  be  saved  b)' 
our  dying  in  the  cause  of  inslracting,  and  thus  instnunentally  nvkif 
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Other ;  yet  the  argument  k  founded  upon  the  necessary  Goonection 
wkich  there  is  between  the  death  of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of  men. 

on  the  Socinian  scheme,  Christ  did,  in  no  sense,  die  far  men,  no, 
in  their  general  mode  of  interpreting  such  passages,  *^for  the  benefit 
wfmen :"  for  what  benefit,  independent  of  propkiaiionj  which  Socinians 

,  do  men  derive  from  the  voluntary  death  of  Christ,  considered  as  a 
human  instructor  ?     If  it  be  said  his  death  was  an  exampUy  it  was 

specially  and  pecuUarly  so ;  for  both  prophets  and  apostles  have 

with  rcsi^^nation  and  fortitude.  If  it  be  alleged,  that  it  was  to  con- 
tifm  his  doctrine,  the  answer  is,'  that,  in  this  view,  it  was  nugatory, 
hecause  it  had  been  confirmed  by  undoubted  miracles.  If  that  he  might 
aonfinn  his  mission  by  his  resurrection,  this  might  as  well  have  followed 
Aom  a  natural  as  firom  a  violent  death ;  and  beside  the  benefit  which 

derive  from  him,  is,  by  this  notion,  placed  in  his  resurrection^  and 
in  Yob  deaUiy  which  is  always  exhibited  in  the  New  Testament  with 
toBiked  and  striking  emphasis.  The  motive  to  generous  sacrifices  of 
eMe  and  Hfe,  in  behalf  of  men,  drawn  from  the  death  of  Christ,  have, 
ihofelbre,  no  existence  whenever  his  Grodhead  and  sacrifice  are  denied. 
4.  The  general  and  habitual  exercises  of  the  afiections  of  trust, 
■0PS9  JOY,  dEC,  toward  Christ,  are  all  interfered  with  by  the  Socinian 
dbctrine.  This  has,  in  part,  been  stated ;  but  *<  if  the  Redeemer  were 
not  omnipresent  and  omniscient,  could  we  be  certain  that  he  alwajrs 
baaiB  our  prayers,  and  knows  the  source  and  remedy  of  all  our  miseries  ? 
If  he  were  not  all-merciful,  could  we  be  certain  he  must  always  be  wilL> 
ing  to  pardon  and  relieve  us  ?  If  he  were  not  all-powerfiil,  could  we  be 
flOve  that  he  must  always  be  able  to  support  and  strengthen,  to  ^ilighten 
and  direct  us  ?  Of  any  being  less  than  God,  we  might  suspect  that  his 
purposes  might  waver,  his  promises  fail,  his  existence  itself,  perhaps, 
terminate  ;  for  of  every  created  being,  the  existence  must  bo  dependent 
«iid  terminable."  {Dr,  Graoes^s  Scriptural  Proofs  of  the  Trinity,) 

The  language  too,  I  say  not  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  all  ages,  for 
that  has  been  formed  upon  her  faith,  but  of  the  Scriptures  themselves, 
must  be  altered  and  brought  down  to  these  inferior  views.  No  dying 
•■int  can  say,  <*  Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit,"  if  he  be  a  man  like  our- 
nhres ;  and  the  redeemed  neither  in  heaven  nor  in  earth,  can  dare  to 
MBOciate  a  creature  so  with  God  in  Divine  honours  and  solemn  worship, 
M  to  unite  in  the  chorus,  ^  Blessing,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power, 
be  unto  niM  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever !" 
Tlie  same  essential  changes  must  be  made  in  the  doctrine  of  Divine 
mgeney,  in  the  heart  of  man,  and  in  the  Church,  and  the  same  confiisioQ 
ii^ioduced  into  the  language  of  Scripture.  ^  Our  salvation  l^  Christ 
does  not  consist  only  in  the  expiation  of  our  sins,  d^c,  but  in  communication 
of  Divine  grace  and  power,  to  renew  and  sanctify  us :  and  this  is  every 
in  Scripture  attributed  to  the  Hohf  Spiriii  as  his  peculiar -office  in 
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the  economy  of  man's  salvation :  it  must  therefore  make  a 
change  in  the  doctrine  of  Divine  grace  and  aasjatanee,  to  6eaj  the 
Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     For  can  a  creature  be  the  universal  spring 
and  fountain  of  Divine  grace  and  life  ?  Can  2l  finite  creature  be  a  Idai 
of  universal  soul  to  the  whole  Christian  Church,  and  to  every  sincere 
member  of  it  ?    Can  a  creature  make  such  close  application  to  our  mindi. 
know  our  thoughts,  set  bounds  to  our  passions,  inspire  us  with  newafte. 
tions  and  desires,  and  be  more  intimate  to  us  than  we  are  to  ourselves ! 
I      If  a  creature  be  the  only  instrument  and  principle  of  grace,  we  shall 
t      soon  be  tempted  either  to  deny  the  grace  of  Gpd,  or  to  make  it  only  aa 
\      external  thing,  and  entertain  very  mean  conceits  of  it.      All  tfaoM 
miraculous  gifls  which  were  bestowed  upon  the  apostles  and  primitivB 
Christians,  for  the  edification  of  the  Church ;  all  the  graces  of  the  Chris- 
tian life,  are  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit     The  Divine  Spirit  is  the  princ^ 
of  immortality  in  us,  which  first  gave  life  to  our  souls,  and  will,  at  the 
last  day,  raise  our  dead  bodies  out  of  tlie  dust ;  works  which  suffidodf 
proclaim  him  to  be  God,  and  which  we  cannot  heartily  believe,  in  thi 
Gospel  notion,  if  he  be  not"   (SherlocJcs  Vindicaliioru)     All  this  liii 
been  felt  so  forcibly  by  the  deniers  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
that  they  have  escaped  only  by  taking  another  leap  down  the  gulf  of 
error ;  and,  at  present,  the  Socinians  deny  that  there  is  any  Holy  Ghos^ 
and  resolve  the  whole  into  a  figure  of  speech. 

But  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  holy  trinity  may  be  finally 
argued  from  the  manner  in  which  the  denial  of  it  would  afiect  (&e  cniii 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  themselves ;  for  if  this  doctrine  be  not  contained 
in  them,  their  tendency  to  mislead  is  obvious.  Their  constant  language 
is  so  adapted  to  deceive,  and  even  to  compel  the  helief  of  falsehood,  even 
in  fundamental  points,  and  to  lead  to  the  practice  of  idolatry  itself,  that 
they  would  lose  all  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  revelation  from  the  God 
of  truth,  and  ought  rather  to  be  shunned  than  to  be  studied.  A  great 
part  of  the  Scriptures  is  directed  against  idolatry,  which  is  declared  to  be 
*^  that  abominable  thing  which  tlie  Lord  hateth ;"  and  in  pursuance  of  ttus 
design,  the  doctrine  that  there  is  but  one  God  is  laid  down  in  tht 
most  explicit  terms,  and  constantly  confirmed  by  appeals  to  his  worki 
The  very  first  command  in  the  decalogue  is,  *<  Thou  shalt  have  no  other 
Gods  before  me ;"  and  the  sum  of  the  law,  as  to  our  duty  to  God,  is  that 
we  love  HIM  ^  with  all  our  heart,  and  mind,  and  soul,  and  strength.^ 
If  the  doctrine  of  a  trinity  of  Divine  persons  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead 
be  consistent  with  all  this,  then  the  style  and  manner  of  the  Scriptures 
are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  moral  ends  they  propose,  and  the 
truths  in  which  they  would  instruct  mankind ;  but  if  the  Son  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  are  creatures,  then  is  the  language  of  the  sacred  books 
most  deceptive  and  dangerous.  For  how  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  in 
that  case,  that,  in  the  Old  Testament,  God  should  be  qpokenof  in  plural 
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.terms,  and  tliat  this  plurality  should  be  restricted  to  three?  How  is  it 
that  the  very  name  Jehovah  should  be  given  to  each  of  them,  and  that  re- 
peatedly and  on  the  most  solemn  occasions  ?  How  is  it  that  the  promised, 
incarnate  Messiah  should  be  invested,  in  the  prophecies  of  his  advent, 
urith  the  loftiest  attributes  of  God,  and  that  works  infinitely  superhuman. 
and  Divine  honours  should  be  predicted  of  him  ?  and  that  acts  and  cha- 
racters of  unequivocal  Divinity,  according  to  the  common  apprehension 
of  mankind,  should  be  ascribed  to  the  Spirit  also  ?  How  is  it,  that,  in  the 
New  Testament,  the  name  of  God  should  be  given  to  both,  and  that 
without  any  intimation  that  it  is  to  be  taken  in  an  inferior  sense  ?  That 
the  cre€Ui€n  and  conservation  of  all  things  should  be  ascribed  to  Christ ; 
that  he  should  be  tcorshipped  by  angels  and  by  men ;  that  he  should  be 
represented  as  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  universe,  to  receive  the  adora- 
tions of  all  creatures ;  and  that  in  the  very  form  of  initiation  by  baptism 
into  his  Church,  itself  a  public  and  solemn  profession  of  faith,  the  bap- 
tiBm  is  enjoined  to  be  performed  in  the  one  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost  ?  One  God  and  two  creatures !  As  though  the  very  door 
of  entrance  into  the  Christian  Church  should  have  been  purposely  made 
the  gate  of  the  worst  and  most  corrupting  error  ever  introduced  among 
mankind, — trust  and  tcorship  in  creatures  as  God ;  the  error  which  has 
spread  darkness  and  moral  desolation  over  the  whole  pagan  world ! 

And  here  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  question  is  begged,  that  more  is 
taken  for  granted  than  the  Socinians  will  allow ;  for  this  argument  does 
not  rest  at  all  upon  what  the  deniers  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  understand 
by  all  these  terms,  and  what  interpretations  may  be  put  upon  them. 
This  is  the  popular  view  of  the  subject  which  has  just  been  drawn  from 
the  Scriptures  ;  and  they  themselves  acknowledge  it  by  resorting  to  the 
arts  and  labours  of  far-fctched  criticism,  in  order  to  attach  to  these  pas- 
sages of  Scripture  a  sense  difierent  to  the  obvious  and  popular  one.  But 
it  is  not  merely  the  popular  sense  of  Scripture.  It  is  so  taken,  and  has 
been  taken  in  all  ages,  by  the  wisest  men  and  most  competent  critics,  to 
be  the  only  consistent  sense  of  the  sacred  volume  ;  a  circumstance  which 
still  more  strongly  proves,  that  if  the  Scriptures  were  written  on  Soci- 
nian  principles,  they  are  more  unfortunately  expressed  than  any  book  in 
the  world ;  and  they  can,  on  no  account,  be  considered  a  Divine  revela- 
tion, not  because  of  their  obscurity,  for  they  arc  not  obscure,  but  because 
terms  are  used  in  them  which  convey  a  sense  different  from  what  the 
writers  intended,  if  indeed  they  were  Socinians.  But  their  e\idences 
prove  them  to  be  a  revelation  of  truth  from  the  God  of  truth,  and  they 
cannot  therefore  be  so  written  as  to  lead  men,  who  use  only  ordinary 
care,  into  fundamental  error ;  and  the  conclusion  therefore  must  inevita- 
bly be,  that  if  we  must  admit  either  on  the  one  hand  what  is  so  derogatory 
to  the  Scnptures,  and  so  s-ubversive  of  all  confidence  in  them,  or,  on  the 
other,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit 
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18  there  explicitly  taught,  &ere  is  no  medium  between  absokite  infideliqr 
and  the  acknowledgment  of  our  Lord's  Divinity ;  and  indeed,  to 
the  representation  of  a  great  divine,  it  is  rather  to  rave  than  to 
to  suppose,  that  he  y/rhom  the  Scriptures  teach  us  to  regard  as  the  8a> 
viour  of  our  souls,  and  as  our  wisdom,  nghteousnesB,  sanctificatioD,  aai 
redemption ;  he  who  hears  our  prayers,  and  is  always  present  wkh  hii 
Church  throughout  the  world,  who  sits  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  m  ths 
^ory  of  his  Father,  and  who  diall  come  at  the  last  day  in  ^oiy  aod 
majesty,  accompanied  with  ministering  angels,  to  judge  all  mankiri 
and  to  bring  to  light  the  very  secrets  of  their  hearts,  should  be  a  atn 
man  or  a  created  being  of  any  kind.  (3) 

I  close  this  view  of  the  importance  of  die  doctrine  of  the  trinity  kf 
the  observations  of  Dr.  Waterland : — 

"  While  we  consider  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  as  interwovoi  with 
die  very  firame  and  texture  of  the  Christian  religion,  it  appears  to  m 
natural  to  conceive  that  the  whole  scheme  and  economy  of  nti^ 
redemption  was  laid  with  a  principal  view  to  it,  in  order  to  brii^  nH' 
kind  gradually  into  an  acquaintance  with  the  three  Divine  peisoDii  «ie 
God  blessed  for  ever.  I  would  speak  with  all  due  modesty,  CBxHkm,  aii 
reverence,  as  becomes  us  always  in  what  concerns  the  unsearchiUi 
councils  of  Heaven  :  but  I  say,  there  appears  to  me  none  so  nabBilf  or 
so  probable  an  account  of  the  Divine  dispensations,  from  fint  to  hAy 
as  what  I  have  just  mentioned,  namely,  that  such  a  redemptioa 
provided,  such  an  expiation  for  sins  required,  such  a  method  of 
fication  appointed,  and  then  revealed,  that  so  men  might  knowthit 
there  are  three  Divine  persons,  might  be  apprized  how  infinitdy  the 
world  is  indebted  to  them,  and  might  accordingly  be  both  instructed  Mi 
inclined  to  love,  honour,  and  adore  them  here,  because  that  nunt  be  t 
considerable  part  of  their  emplo3rment  and  happiness  hereafter.''  {btftt' 
tance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  JYmity,) 

In  order  to  bring  this  great  controversy  in  such  an  order  befon  the 
reader,  as  may  assist  him  to  enter  with  advantage  into  it,  I  shal  fint 
carefully  collect  the  leading  testimonies  of  Scripture  on  the  doctxiae  of 

(3)  OcKoyw/ua,  qu8B  ipsi  tribnitur,  StoXoytav  necessario  supponit,  ipsomqiM  omnn* 
st&tuit.  Quid  enim  7  Messiam  sive  Christum  prcedicant  sacrs  nostm  liters  tt 
credore  nos  profitemur  omnos,  qui  sit  antmarum  gottpitator^  qui  nobis  sitM^iealii, 
juetitia,  sanctificatio  tt  redemptio—^\  precos  suorum,  ubivis  sacrosanc  turn  cjoi 
nomen  invocantium,  illico  exaudiat— qui  ecclesire  suae  por  universam  ternnui 
orbem  diBseminatfls,  semper  prsBsto  sit— qui  Deo  Patri,  wvBpwoiy  et  in  eadem  wakt 
eollocatus  sit— qui  dcnique,  in  ezitu  mundi,  immcnsa  gloria  et  majestate  refiilgsM 
angelis  ministris  stipatus,  veniet  orbem  judicaturus,  non  modo  facta  omnia,  fed 
et  cordb  secreta  omnium  quotquot  fuere  hominum  in  lucem  proditunu,  ^ 
Heccine  omnia  in  purum  hominem%  ant  creaturam  aliquam  competere  T  fUtnttf 
dico,  qui  ita  sentiat,  non  modo  contra  Fidem,  sed  et  rationem  ipeun  ii 
(Butt.  Jadic.  Bed.  Gotk.^ 
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the  trinity  aud  the  Divinity  of  the  Soa  and  Holy  Spirit, — adduce  the  opi- 
niooB  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Churches, — answer  objections, — explain 
the  chief  nKxiem  heresies  on  this  subject,  and  give  their  Scriptural  con- 
futation. An  observation  or  two  on  the  difficulties  in  which  the  doctrine 
of  a  trinity  of  persons  in  the  unity  of  one  undivided  Godhead  is  said  to 
involve  us,  may  properly  close  this  chapter. 

Mere  difficulty  in  conceiving  of  what  is  wholly  proper  and  pecuUar 
to  God,  fonns  no  objection  to  a  doctrine.  It  is  more  rationally  to  be 
considered  as  a  presumption  of  its  truth,  since  in  the  nature  of  God 
there  must  be  mysteries  far  above  the  reach  of  the  human  mind.  All 
his  natural  attributes,  though  of  some  of  them  we  have  images  in  our. 
selves,  are  utterly  incomprehensible ;  and  the  manner  of  his  existence 
cannot  be  less  so.  All  attempts,  however,  to  show  that  this  great 
doctrine  implies  a  contradiction,  have  failed.  A  contradiction  is  only 
where  two  contraries  are  predicated  of  the  same  thing,  and  in  the  same 
respect.  Let  this  be  kept  in  view,  and  the  sophisms  resorted  to  on  this 
point  by  the  adve^3aries  of  the  faith,  will  be  easily  detected.  They 
urge,  that  the  same  thing  cannot  be  three  and  ofie,  that  is,  if  the  propo- 
sition has  any  meaning  at  all,  not  in  the  same  respect ;  the  three  persons 
are  not  one  person,  and  the  one  God  is  not  three  Gods.  But  it  is  no  con- 
tradiction to  say,  that  in  different  restpeds  the  three  may  be  one  ;  that  is, 
that  in  respect  of  persons,  they  shall  be  three,  and  in  respect  of  (MU 
headj  essence,  or  nature,  they  shall  be  one,  Tlie  manner  of  the  thing 
is  a  perfectly  distinct  question,  and  its  incomprehensibiUty  proves 
nothing  but  that  we  are  fmilc  creatures,  and  not  God.  As  for  difficult 
tieSf  we  shall  certainly  not  be  relieved  by  running  either  to  the  Arian  or 
the  Socinian  hypothesis.  The  one  ascribes  the  first  formation  and  the 
perpetual  government  o(  the  universe,  not  to  the  Deity,  but  to  the  vns- 
dom  and  power  of  a  creature ;  for,  however  exalted  the  Arian  inferior 
Deity  may  be,  he  is  a  creature  still.  The  other  makes  a  mere  man 
the  creator  of  all  things.  For  whatever  is  meant  by  <<  the  Word  in  St. 
John's  Gospel,  it  is  the  same  Word  of  which  the  evangelist  says,  that 
ail  things  were  made  by  it,  and  that  itself  was  made  flesh.  If  this 
Word  be  the  Divine  attribute  wisdom,  then  that  attribute  in  the  degree 
which  was  equal  to  the  formation  of  the  universe,  in  tliis  view  of  the 
Scripture  doctrine,  was  conveyed  entire  into  the  mind  of  a  mere  man, 
the  son  of  a  Jewish  carpenter !  A  much  greater  difficulty,  in  my  appre- 
hension,  than  any  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  catholic  faith."  (Horslejf^s 
LeUers,) 

Vol.  I.  30 
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CEIAFIER  IX. 


In  adducing  the  doctrine  of  a  trinity  of  Divine  persons  in  the  nitf 
of  the  Godhead  from  the  sacred  Yohime,  by  exhibiting  some  of  in 
numerous  and  decisive  testimonies  as  to  this  being  the  mode  in  wfakk 
the  Divine  nature  subsists ;  the  explicit  manner  in  which  it  is  there  faii 
down,  tiiat  there  is  but  oxb  God,  must  again  be  noticed. 

This  is  the  foundation  and  the  key  stone  of  the  whole  ^imc  of  Scrip- 
tural theolog}' ;  and  every  argument  in  favour  of  the  trinity  fknn 
from  this  principle  of  the  absolute  unitt  of  God,  a  principle  which  llie 
heresies  at  which  we  have  glanced  fancy  to  be  inconsistent  with  tbe 
orthodox  doctrine. 

The  solemn  and  unequivocal  manner  in  which  the  unity  of  God  ii 
stated  as  a  doctrine,  and  is  placed  as  the  foundation  of  all  true  rdigioiL 
whether  devotional  or  practical,  need  not  again  be  repeated ;  and  it  it 
here  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  chapter  on  the  unity  of  God. 

Of  this  one  God,  the  high  and  peculiar,  and,  as  it  has  been  trnhr 
called,  the  appropriate  name^  is  Jehovah  ;  which,  like  all  the  Hdirew 
names  of  God,  is  not  an  insignificant  and  accidental  term,  but  a  mame 
of  retelatioTif  a  name  adopted  by  God  himself  for  the  purpose  of  makiDg 
known  the  mystery  of  his  nature.  To  what  has  been  already  siid  od 
this  appellation,  I  may  add  that  the  most  eminent  critics  derive  it  from 
TViry^fuit  existit ;  which  in  Kal  signifies  to  6e,  and  in  Hiphel  to  caase  to 
be,  Buxtorf.  in  his  definition,  includes  both  these  ideas,  and  makes  it 
signify  a  being  existing  from  himself  from  everlasting  to  everiasdng,  and 
communicating  existence  to  others,  and  adds,  that  it  signifies  the  Being 
who  iSf  and  was,  and  is  to  come.  Its  derivation  has  been  ^'arioinij 
stated  by  critics,  and  some  fanciful  notions  have  been  formed  of  the 
import  of  its  several  letters ;  but  in  this  idea  of  absolute  existence  aO 
agree.  "  It  is  acknowledged  by  all,"  says  Bishop  Pearson, "  that  mn'is 
from  mn  or  n'H,  and  God's  own  interpretation  proves  no  less,  Exodv 
iii,  14.  Some  contend  that  futurition  is  essential  to  the  name,  yet  all 
agree  the  root  signifieth  nothing  but  essence  or  existence,  that  is,  ro  awi 
or  u<ap^giv."  (Exposition  of  the  Creed.)  No  appellation  of  the  Divine 
Being  could  therefore  be  more  distinctive,  than  that  which  imports 
independent  and  eternal  being ;  and  for  this  reason  probably  it  was, 
that  the  Jews,  up  to  a  very  high  antiquity,  had  a  singular  reverence  fi* 
it ;  carried,  it  is  true,  to  a  superstitious  scrupulosity  ;  but  thereby 
showing  that  it  was  the  name  which  unveiled,  to  the  thoughts  of  thoM 
to  whom  it  was  first  given,  the  awful  and  overwhelming  ^ries  of  at 
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^(Kuteiit  Bdng* — the  Yery  unfttbomable  depths  of  his  eternal  GodU 

^  (4) 

■I  emmining  what  the  Scriptures  teach  of  this  self-existent  and  eter- 

Being,  our  attention  is  first  arrested  hy  the  important  fact,  that  this 

K  Jehovah  is  spoken  of  under  plural  appellations,  and  that  not  once  or 

but  in  a  countless  number  of  instances.    So  that  the  Hebrew  names 

acknowledged  by  all  to  be  expressive  and  declaratory  of  some 

ity  or  excellence  of  his  nature,  are  found  in  several  cases  in  the 

as  well  as  in  the  singular  form,  and  one  of  them,  Aleim,  gene- 

00 ;  and  notwithstanding  it  was  so  fundamental  and  distinguishing 

icle  of  the  Jewish  faith,  in  opposition  to  the  polytheism  of  almost 

nations,  there  was  but  one  hving  and  true  God.     I  give  a  few 

Jehovahf  if  it  has  not  a  plural  form,  has  more  tlian  one 

application.     ^  Then  the  Lord  rained  upon  Sodom  and  upon 

brimstone  and  fire  from  the  Lord  out  of  heaven."     We 

here  the  visible  Jehovah  who  had  talked  with  Abraham,  raining 

■tonn  of  vengeance  from  another  Jehovah,  out  of  heaven,  and  who 

therefore  invisible.     Thus  we  have  two  Jchovahs  expressly  men- 

**  the  Lord  rained  from  the  Lord,"  and  yet  we  have  it  most 

ly  asserted  in  Deut.  vi,  4,  ^  Hear,  O  Israel,  Jehovah  our  God  is 

Jehovah." 

m 

IT^  -  Tlie  very  first  name  in  the  Scriptures  under  which  the  Divine  Being 
>  ^^ktroduced  to  us  as  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  is  a  plural  one, 
v-^U'll'/Kt  Albih  ;  and  to  connect  in  the  some  singular  manner  as  in  the 
il^eiguing  instance,  plurality  with  unity,  it  is  the  nominative  case  to  a 
p  ^wb  singular.  <<  In  the  beginning,  Gods  created  the  heavens  and  the 
%artli.''  Of  this  form  innumerable  instances  occur  in  the  Old  Testa- 
i  taeot.  Iliat  the  word  is  plural,  is  made  certain  by  its  being  oflen 
I  Joined  with  adjectives,  pronouns,  and  verbs  plural ;  and  yet  when  it  can 
nothing  else  than  the  true  God,  it  is  generally  joined  in  its  plural 
with  verbs  singular.  To  render  thie^  still  more  striking,  the  Aleim 
aid  to  be  Jehovah,  and  Jehovah  the  Aleim :  thus  in  Psalm  c,  3, 
"Know  ye,  that  Jehovah^  he,  the  Aleim^  he  hath  made  us,  and  not 
we  ourselves."  And  in  the  passage  before  given,  "  Jehovah  our  Aleim, 
(firodf,)  is  one  Jehovah."  Sk«  Al,  the  mighty  one,  another  name  of 
God,  has  its  plural  a^^K*  Alim,  the  mighty  ones.  The  former  is  ren- 
dered by  Trommius  @£o^,  the  latter  Geoi.  T3x>  Abib,  the  potent  one. 
has  the  plural  D*n^3Kt  Abirim,  the  potent  ones.  Man  did  eat  the 
bread  of  the  A&trim,  <<  angeb'  food,"  conveys  no  idea  ;  the  manna  was 
the  bread  provided  miraculously,  and  was  therefore  called  the  food 

(4)  Mmimonidet  telb  us,  that  it  was  not  lawful  to  utter  this  namo,  except  in  tlw 
MMOtouj,  and  by  the  priests.    "  Nomen,  quod,  ut  nosti,  non  proferre  licet,  nisi 
.  to  sanebwrio,  ot  a  sacerdotibus  Dei  Sanctis,  solum  in  benedictions  sacerdotura,  at 
at  a  saetrdote  magno  in  die  jejuni!.** 


!•:' 
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of  the  iK)werfu]  ones,  of  them  who  have  power  over  all  nature,  te 
one  God. 

0^  JHKt  Adonim,  is  the  plural  form  of  piKt  Adon,  a  governor.  *^  If  I  be 
Adonim,  masters,  where  is  my  fear?"  Mai.  i,  6.  Many  other  instaiiai 
might  be  given,  as,  <<  Remember  thy  Creators  in  the  days  of  thy  yootk* 
''  The  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Ones  is  understanding.**  ^  There  be 
higher  than  they."  Heb.  High  Ones ;  and  in  Daniel,  <'  the  Wotchai 
and  the  Holy  Ones," 

Other  plural  forms  of  speech  also  occur  when  the  one  true  God  oalf 
is  spoken  of.     **  And  God  said,  Let  us  make  man  in  our  own  imge^ 
after  our  likeness."     **  And  the  Lobd  God  said,  Behold  the  mm  ii 
become  like  otie  of  us."     <<  And  the  Lobd  said,  Let  us  go  down."— 
'*  Because  there  God  appeared  to  him."     Heb.  God  they  appeand^  tk 
verb  being  plural.     These  instances  need  not  be  multiplied :  thev  m 
the  conunon  forms  of  speech  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  which  no  crib, 
cism  has  been  able  to  resolve  into  mere  idioms,  and  which  only  the 
doctrine  of  a  plurality  of  persons  in  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  can  salii> 
tactorily  explain.     If  they  were  mere  idioms,  they  could  not  hare  beei 
mismiderstood  by  those  to  whom  the  Hebrew  tongue  was  natife,  to 
imply  plurality ;  but  of  this  we  have  sufficient  evidence,  which  flhal 
be  adduced  when  we  speak  of  the  faith  of  the  Jewish  Church.    Hier 
have  been  acknowledged  to  form  a  striking  singularity  in  the  Hebrew 
language,  even  by  those  who  have  objected  to  the  concluaioo  dremi 
from  them ;  and  the  question,  therefore,  has  been  to  find  an  hypotfaesta, 
which  should  account  for  a  i>eculiarity,  wliich  is  fbund  in  no  other  lan- 
guage, with  the  same  circumstances.  (5) 

Some  have  supposed  angels  to  be  associated  with  God  when  these 
plural  forms  occur.  For  this  there  is  no  foundation  in  the  texts  thenw 
selves,  and  it  is  beside  a  manifest  absurdity.  Others,  that  the  style  of 
royalty  was  adopted,  which  is  refuted  by  two  considerations — that  al- 
mighty God  in  other  instances,  speaks  in  the  singular  and  not  in  the  pknl 
number ;  and  that  this  was  not  the  style  of  the  sovereigns  of  the  eartk 
when  Moses  or  any  of  the  sacred  penmen  composed  their  writings;  no 
instance  of  it  being  found  in  any  of  the  inspired  books.  A  third  opinioo 
is,  that  the  plural  form  of  speaking  of  God  was  adopted  by  the  Hcbrcrs 
from  their  ancestors,  who  were  polytheists,  and  that  the  ancient  iheo- 

(5)  Tho  argument  for  the  trinity  drawn  from  the  plural  appellationi  pten  to 
Go<l  in  the  Hebrew  Scripturen,  wa«  opposed  by  the  younger  Baxtorf ;  who  jeC 
admits  that  this  argument  should  not  altogether  be  rejected  among  Chri*' 
tiani,  **  for  upon  the  same  principle  on  which  not  a  few  of  the  Jews  refer  tUi 
nmphatical  application  of  the  plural  number  to  a  plurality  of  powen  or  of 
influences,  or  of  operations,  that  is,  ad  extra ;  why  may  we  not  refer  it,  si  ni^ 
to  a  plurality  of  persons  and  to  personal  works  ?  Yea,  wha  eertmrnhf  hwM* 
what  that  was  which  the  ancient  Jews  understood  bf  this  plurality  ef  povcrf 
and  faculties  T 
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logical  term  was  retained  after  the  unity  of  God  was  acknowledged. 
This  assumes  what  is  totally  without  proof,  that  the  ancestors  of  thtf 
Hebrews  were  polytheists ;  and  could  that  be  made  out,  it  would  leave 
it  still  to  be  accounted  for,  why  other  names  of  the  Deity  equally  ancient, 
for  any  thing  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  are  not  also  plural,  and  es- 
peciaDy  the  high  name  of  Jehovah ;  and  why,  more  particularly  the  ver\' 
appellation  in  question,  Aleim,  should  have  a  singular  form  also,  n^K  in 
the  same  language.  The  grammatical  reasons  which  have  been  offered 
are  equally  unsatisfactory.  If  then  no  hypothesis  explains  this  pecu- 
liarity,  but  that  which  concludes  it  to  indicate  that  raodo  of  the  Divine 
existence  which  was  expressed  in  later  theology  by  the  phrase,  a  trinity 
of  persons,  the  inference  is  too  powerful  to  be  easily  resisted,  that  these 
plural  forms  must  be  considered  as  intended  to  intimate  the  plurality  of 
persons  in  essential  connection  with  one  supreme  and  adorable  Deity. 

This  argument,  however,  taken  alone,  powerful  as  it  has  often  been 
justly  deemed,  does  not  contain  the  strength  of  the  case.  For  natural 
aa  it  is  to  expect,  presuming  this  to  be  the  mode  of  the  Divine  existence, 
that  some  of  his  names  which,  according  to  the  expressive  and  simple 
character  of  the  Hebrew  language,  are  descriptions  of  realUieSf  and  that 
•Qiiie  of  the  modes  of  expression  adopted  even  in  the  earliest  revelations, 
diould  carry  some  intimation  of  ufact^  which,  as  essentially  connected 
with  redemption,  the  future  complete  revelation  of  the  redeeming  scheme 
was  intended  fully  to  unfold ;  yet,  were  these  plural  titles  and  forms  of 
construction  blotted  out,  the  evidence  of  a  plurality  of  Divme  persons  in 
the  Godhead  would  still  remain  in  its  strongest  form.  For  that  evidence 
is  not  merely,  that  God  has  revealed  himself  under  plural  appellations, 
nor  that  these  are  constructed  with  sometimes  singular  and  sometimes 
plural  forms  of  speech ;  but  that  three  persons,  and  three  persons  only 
are  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures  under  Divine  titles,  each  having  the 
peculiar  attributes  of  Divinity  ascribed  to  him ;  and  yet  that  the  first  and 
leading  principle  of  the  same  book,  which  speaks  thus  of  the  character 
and  works  of  these  persons,  should  be,  that  there  is  but  one  Crod.  This 
point  being  once  established,  it  may  be  asked  which  of  the  hypotheses, 
the  orthodox,  the  Arian,  or  the  Socinian,  agrees  best  with  this  plain  and 
explicit  doctrine  of  Holy  Writ.  Plain  and  explicit,  I  say,  not  as  to  the 
mode  of  the  Divine  existence,  not  as  to  the  comprehension  of  it,  but  as 
to  this  particular,  that  the  doctrine  itself  is  plainly  stated  in  the  Scriptures. 

Let  this  point  then  be  examined,  and  it  will  be  seen  even  that  the  very 
number  three  has  this  pre-eminence ;  that  the  application  of  these  names 
and  powers  is  restrained  to  it,  and  never  strays  beyond  it ;  and  that  those 
who  confide  in  the  testimony  of  God,  rather  than  in  the  opinions  of  men, 
have  sufficient  Scriptural  reason  to  distinguish  their  faith  from  the  unbe 
lief  of  others  by  avowmg  themselves  Trinitarians.  (6) 

(6)  The  word  rpi«c,  trinitast  came  into  ate  in  the  second  century. 
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The  solemn  form  of  benediction,  in  which  the  Jewish  high  pmli 
were  commanded  to  bless  the  children  of  Israel,  has  in  it  this  pecafar 
indication,  and  singularly  answers  to  the  form  of  benediction  so  genofld 
in  the  close  of  the  apostolic  epistles,  and  which  so  appropriately  dam 
the  solemn  services  of  Christian  worship.  It  is  given  in  Nnrnben  ^ 
24-27. 

Jehovah  blesa  thee  and  keep  thee : 

Jehovah  make  bis  face  to  shine  upon  thae,  and  be  grmciooa  onto 

Jehovah  hfl  his  countenance  upon  thee,  and  give  thee  peace. 

If  the  three  members  of  this  form  of  benediction  be  attentirvty 
sidered,  they  will  be  found  to  agree  respectively  to  the  three  penoM 
taken  in  the  usual  order  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  GhoC 
The  Father  is  the  author  of  Ueuing  and  frtafcnxOiaiL,  Xumimatkm  mt 
grace  are  from  the  Son,  illumination  and  peace  from  the  Spirit,  Ihe 
teacher  of  truth  and  the  Comforter.  (Vide  Joneses  CaihoUe  DodrmB,) 

**  The  first  member  of  the  formula  expresses  the  benevolent  *  love  of 
God ;'  the  father  of  mercies  and  fountain  of  all  good :  the  second  vd 
comports  with  the  redeeming  and  reconciling  *  grace  of  our  Lord  Jem 
Christ ;'  and  the  last  is  appropriate  to  the  purity,  coraolation,  and  joj, 
which  are  received  from  the  *  communion  of  the  Holy  S{HTit.' "  (iSWI'f 
Person  of  Christ.) 

The  connection  of  certain  specific  blessings  in  this  form  of  benedic- 
tion with  tho  Jehovah  mentioned  three  times  distinctly,  and  those  iriuch 
are  represented  as  flowing  from  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  in  the  tpos- 
tolic  form,  would  be  a  singular  coincidence  if  it  even  stood  alone ;  hH 
the  light  of  the  same  eminent  truth,  though  not  yet  fully  revealed, 
breaks  forth  from  other  partings  of  the  clouds  oi  the  early  momiiig  of 
revelation. 

The  inner  part  of  the  Jewish  sanctuary,  was  called  the  holy  ofhoXm^ 
that  is,  the  holy  place  of  the  Holy  Ones ;  and  the  number  of  these  ii 
indicated,  and  limited  to  ihree^  in  the  celebrated  vision  of  Isaiah,  and 
that  with  great  explicitness.  The  scene  of  that  vision  is  the  holy  phoe 
of  the  temple,  and  lies  therefore  in  the  very  abode  and  residence  of  As 
Hdy  Onesj  here  celebrated  by  the  seraphs  who  veiled  th^  &ces  before 
tliem.  And  one  cried  unto  another,  and  said,  ^  Holy,  htHyy  holy  is  the 
Lord  of  hosts."  This  passage,  if  it  stood  alone,  might  be  eluded  by 
sayiug  that  this  act  of  Divine  adoration  here  mentioned,  is  merely  cs- 
phatic,  or  in  the  Hebrew  mode  of  expressing  a  superlaHve;  though  thatii 
assumed,  and  by  no  means  proved.  It  is  however  worthy  of  serious  notice, 
that  tliis  distinct  trine  act  of  adoration,  which  has  been  so  oflen  supposed 
to  mark  a  plurality  of  persons  as  the  objects  of  it,  is  answered  by  a  voice 
from  that  excellent  glory  which  overwhelmed  the  mind  ol"  the  prophet 
when  he  was  favoured  with  the  vision,  req>onding  in  the  same  language 
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^  of  plurality  in  which  the  doxology  of  the  seraphs  is  expressed.     <<  Also 
1^^  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord,  saying.  Whom  shall  I  send,  and  who  wS 
.   go  for  us  ?"    But  this  is  not  the  only  evidence  that  in  this  passage  the 
Maiy  Onetj  who  were  addressed  each  hy  his  appropriate  and  equal 
~    dengnatioa  of  My,  were  the  three  Divine  subsistences  in  the  Godhead. 
Hie  being  addressed  is  the  <<  Lord  of  hosts."    This  all  acknowledge 
lo  include  the  Father;  but  the  Evangelist  John,  xii,  41,  in  manifest 
reference  to  this  transaction,  observes,  <'  These  things  said  Elsaias,  when 
'    he  saw  his  (Christ's)  glory  and  spake  of  him."    In  this  vision,  therefore, 
we  have  the  Son  also,  whose  glory  on  this  occasion  the  prophet  is  said 
to  have  beheld.     Acts  xxviii,  25,  determines  that  there  was  also  the 
presence  c^  the  Holy  Ghost.     "  Well  spake  the  Holy  Ghost  by  Esaias 
the  prophet  unto  our  fathers,  saying.  Go  unto  this  people  and  say.  Hear- 
ing ye  shall  hear  and  not  understand,  and  seeing  ye  shall  see  and  not 
peroeive,"  6dc»     These  words,  quoted  from  Isaiah,  the  Apostle  Paul 
declares  to  have  been  spoken  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  Isaiah  declares 
them  to  have  been  spoken  on  this  very  occasion  by  the  ''Lord  of  hosts." 
^  And  he  said,  Gro  and  tell  this  people.  Hear  ye  indeed  and  understand 
noty  and  see  ye  indeed  but  perceive  not,"  &c. 

Now  let  all  these  circumstances  be  placed  together — the  place,  the 
holy  place  of  the  Holy  Ones ;  the  repetition  of  the  homage,  thbee  times, 
Holy,  holy,  holy — the  one  Jehovah  of  hosts,  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
—the  plural  pronoun  used  by  this  one  Jehovah,  us ;  the  declaration  of 
an  evangelist,  that  on  this  occasion  Isaiah  saw  the  glory  of  Christ  ;  the 
declaration  of  St.  Paul,  that  the  Lord  of  hosts  who  spoke  on  that  occa. 
■OQ  was  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  and  the  conclusion  will  not  appear  to  be 
without  most  powerful  authority,  both  circumstantial  and  declaratory, 
diat  the  adoration.  Holy,  holy,  holy,  referred  to  the  Divine  three,  in  the 
ooe  essence  of  the  Lord  of  hosts.  Accordingly,  in  the  book  of  Revela. 
tions,  where  **  the  Lamb^^  is  so  constantly  represented  as  sitting  upon  the 
Divine  throne,  and  where  he  by  name  is  associated  with  the  Father,  as 
the  object  of  the  equal  homage  and  praise  of  saints  and  angels ;  this 
scene  from  Isaiah  is  transferred  into  the  fourth  chapter,  and  the  '<  living 
creatures,"  the  seraphim  of  the  prophet,  are  heard  in  the  same  strain, 
and  with  the  same  trine  repetition,  saying,  *<  Hdy,  Jutly,  Tidy,  Lord  God 
Almighty,  which  was,  and  i«,  and  is  to  come,^  Isaiah,  xlviii,  16,  also 
makes  this  threefold  distinction  and  limitation.  "  And  now  the  Lord 
Godj  and  his  Spirit,  hath  sent  me."  The  words  are  manifestly  spoken 
by  Messiah,  who  declares  himself  sent  by  the  Lord  God,  and  by  his  Spirit. 
Some  render  it,  hath  sent  me  and  his  Spirit,  the  latter  term  being  also 
in  the  accusative  case.  This  strengthens  the  application,  by  bringing 
the  phrase  nearer  to  that  so  often  used  by  our  Lord  in  his  discourses, 
who  speaks  of  himself  and  the  Spirit^  being  sent  by  the  Father.  <<  The 
Father  which  sent  me — the  Comforter  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from 
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the  Father,  who  proceedeth  from  the  Father.''  baiah  xxzir,  ie»  ''Seek 
ye  out  of  the  book  of  the  Lord,  and  read,  for  ht  mouth,  it  hath  eoaw 
roanded,  and  uis  Spibit  it  hath  gathered  them."  **  Here  is  oos  pema 
speaking  of  the  Spirit^  another  person."  {JoncM  an  the  THini^.)  H^g. 
ii,  5,  7,  *<  I  am  with  you,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosUy  according  to  the  woH 
that  I  covenanted  with  you  when  you  came  out  of  £g3rpt,  so  tay  SpirU 
remaineth  among  you ;  fear  ye  not  For  thus  saith  the  Lord  ofko^ 
I  will  shake  all  nations,  and  ^e  Desire  of  all  nations  shall  come."  Here 
also  we  have  three  persons  distinctly  mentioned ;  the  Lord  of  hosti,  bii 
Spirit,  and  the  Desire  of  all  nations. 

Many  other  passages  might  be  given,  in  which  there  is  this  daagt 
of  persons,  sometimes  enumerating  two,  sometimes  Ihree,  but  never  aorf 
than  three,  arrayed  in  these  eminent  and  Divine  characters.  The  pas- 
sages in  the  New  Testament  are  familiar  to  every  one :  *<  Bapdiiiy 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  jSoii,  and  of  the  Ailjf  GkodT 
<<  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  Chd,  and  the  oooi- 
munion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,^^  with  others  in  which  the  sacred  three,  ad 
three  only,  arc  thus  collocated  as  objects  of  eqiud  trust  and  honoor,  ad 
equally  the  fountain  and  the  sowrce  of  grace  and  benediction. 

On  the  celebrated  passage  in  1  John  v,  7,  '<  There  are  three  that  beer 
record  in  heaven,"  I  say  nothing,  because  authorities  against  its  geniBe- 
ness  are  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  orthodox,  and  among  thoae  who  do 
not  captiously  make  objections  ;  and  because  it  would  scarcdy  be  hir 
to  adduce  it  as  a  proof,  unless  the  arguments  on  each  side  were  exhftit- 
ed,  which  would  lead  to  discussions  which  lie  beside  the  design  of  this 
work,  and  more  properly  have  their  place  in  separate  and  distinct  trea- 
tises. The  recent  revival  of  the  inquiry  into  the  genuineness  of  this 
text,  however,  shows  that  the  point  is  far  from  being  criUcaUy  settled 
against  the  passage,  as  a  true  portion  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  argument 
from  the  context  is  altogether  in  favour  of  those  who  advocate  it,  tbe 
hiatus  in  the  sense  never  having  been  satisfactorily  supplied  \s^  tboie 
who  reject  it.  This  is  of  more  weight  in  arguments  of  this  kind  than  is 
oflen  allowed.  As  to  the  doctrine  of  the  text,  it  has  elsewhere  abuod- 
ant  proof. 

It  has  now  been  shown,  that  while  the  unity  of  God  is  to  be  con- 
sidered a  fundamental  doctrin^  of  the  Scriptures,  laid  down  with  the 
utmost  solemnity,  and  guarded  with  the  utmost  care,  by  precepts,  b>' 
threatenings,  by  promises,  by  tremendous  punishments  of  poljiheisn 
aiwi  idolatry  among  the  Jews,  the  very  names  of  God,  as  given  in  the 
revelation  made  of  himself,  have  plural  forms  and  are  connected  with 
plural  modes  of  speech  ;  that  other  indications  of  plurality  are  given  in 
various  parts  of  Holy  Writ ;  and  that  this  pluraUty  is  restricted  to  ikree. 
On  tliose  texts,  however,  which  in  their  terms  denote  a  phirality  and  i 
trinity,  the  proof  does  not  wholly  or  chiefly  rest,  and  they  have  been 
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Mily  adduced  as  introductory  to  instances  too  numerous  to  be  aU  ex.* 
unioed,  in  which  two  distinct  persons  are  spoken  of,  sometimes  connect- 
Mlly  and  sometimes  separately,  as  associated  with  €»od  in  his  perfections 
Hid  incommunicable  glories,  and  as  performing  works  of  unequivocal 
Divine  majesty  and  infinite  power,  and  thus  together  manifesting  that 
ti^miiy  of  the  (zodhead  which  the  true  Church  has  in  all  ages  adored 
uid  magnified.  This  is  the  great  proof  upon  which  the  doctrine  rests. 
Hie  first  of  these  two  persons  is  the  Sony  the  second  the  Spirit.  Of  the 
bnner,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  titles  of  Jehovah,  Lord,  God,  King, 
Kjuig  of  Israel,  Redeemer,  Saviour,  and  other  names  of  God,  are  ascribed 
o  him, — that  he  is  invested  with  the  attributes  of  eternity,  onmipotencc. 
ibiquity,  infinite  wisdom,  holiness,  goodness,  dz^, — that  he  was  the 
Leader,  the  visible  King,  and  the  object  of  the  worship  of  the  Jews, — 
hat  he  forms  the  great  subject  of  prophecy,  and  is  spoken  of  in  the  pre- 
Kctions  of  the  prophets  in  language,  which  if  applied  to  men  or  to  angels 
VDuld  by  the  Jews  have  been  considered  not  as  sacred  but  idolatrousy 
lad  which,  therefore,  except  that  it  agreed  with  their  ancient  faith,  would 
oCally  have  destroyed  the  credit  of  those  writings, — that  he  is  eminently 
mown  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New,  as  the  Son  of  God,  an 
ippellative  which  is  sufficiently  proved  to  have  been  considered  as  im- 
ilying  an  assumption  of  Divinity  by  the  circumstance  that,  for  asserting  j 
t,  our  Lord  was  condemned  to  die  as  a  blasphemer  by  the  Jewish  san-  \ 
ledrim, — that  he  became  incarnate  in  our  nature, — ^wrought  miracles 
ly  his  own  original  power,  and  not,  as  his  servants,  in  the  name  of  an- 
iCher, — that  he  authoritatively  forgave  sin, — that  for  the  sake  of  his 
acrifice,  sin  is  forgiven  to  the  end  of  the  world,  and  for  the  sake  of 
hat  alone, — that  he  rose  from  the  dead  to  seal  all  these  pretensions  to 
divinity ,^-that  he  is  seated  upon  the  throne  of  the  universe,  all  power 
leing  given  to  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth, — that  his  inspired  apostles 
uchibit  him  as  the  Creator  of  all  things  visible  and  invisible ;  as  the 
me  God  and  the  eternal  life ;  as  the  King  eternal,  immortal,  invisible, 
he  only  wise  God  and  our  Saviour, — that  they  offer  to  him  tlie  highest 
vorship, — that  they  trust  in  him,  and  command  all  others  to  trust  in  him 
or  eternal  life, — that  he  is  the  head  over  all  things, — that  angels  wor- 
Up  him  and  render  him  senice, — that  he  will  raise  the  dead  at  the 
aat  day, — judge  the  secrets  of  men's  hearts,  and  finally  determine  the 
nr^rlasting  state  of  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 

This  is  the  outline  of  Scriptural  testimony  as  to  the  Son.  As  to  the 
Xvine  character  of  the  Spirit,  it  is  equally  explicit.  He  too  is  called 
Fehovah ;  Jehovah  of  hosts ;  God.  Eternity,  omnipotence,  ubiquity, 
ofinite  wisdom,  and  other  attributes  of  Deity,  are  ascribed  to  him.  He  is 
Qtfoduced  as  an  agent  in  the  work  of  the  creation,  and  to  him  is  ascribed 
he  conservation  of  all  living  beings.  He  is  the  source  of  the  inspire, 
ion  of  prophets  and  apostles ;  the  object  of  wor^p ;  the  efficient  agent 
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in  iDniiiiiialiDg,  eomlbrtiii^  ud  HutUtingtesniioriDen.  Hemaka 
ioCerceflBioo  for  the  saiois ;  qokkeos  te  desd,  and,  fis^nr*  he  is  aao- 
dated  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  ia  die  fem  of  bapdam  into  te  oar 
iMDK  of  God,  and  m  the  aportoKc  fixB  of  heaedKiiao,  as  eqndlj  vift 
them  the  source  and  fimiilain  of  graee  and  fafeasedaeaaL  Tleae  ded. 
MTe  poizita  I  shall  proceed  to  rstahiiih  br  the  CA|imB  declarations  of 
Tarioiis  passages,  both  of  the  OU  and  Neir  TeslamenL  VFhm  daft  if 
done,  the  argnment  will  then  be,  tfant  an  on  the  one  hand  the  doctrine 
of  Scripture  is,  that  there  is  hot  one  God  ;  and,  oa  the  odier,  thU 
thfooghout  both  Testaments,  Arte  penoas  are,  in  uoe<fuifocai  langnip» 
and  bv  noequiroeal  circumstaooes,  dedared  lo  be  XXrine  ;  tfaeonirean. 
cbsioa  which  can  harmonize  these  otherwise  oppoote,  eomhwiietonff  mi 
most  misleading  propositions,  and  dedantkus,  is,  that  the  thxb  m- 
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In  the  preraknt  (aidi  of  the  Christian  Cbarch,  neither  of  these  rien 
is  for  a  moment  lost  aig^  oC  TIiim  it  ezactlj  haziDonizes  with  Ik 
dcriptores,  nor  can  it  be  cbaiged  with  greater  mrslery  than  is  asi^ 
able  to  them.  The  trinity  b  asserted,  bat  the  unity  is  not  ofaacmed: 
die  unity  is  confessed,  bat  nithoot  denial  of  the  trinity.  No  figuroB  of 
speech,  no  unnatural  modes  of  interpretation  are  resoited  to,  to  reeoa- 
dle  these  views  with  human  conceptiono^  which  they  nnat  infiniieK 
transcend.  This  is  the  character  of  the  heresies  which  have  ariaea  oo 
this  subject.  They  all  spring  from  the  attempt  to  make  this  omiexy 
of  God  conceivable  b}'  the  human  mind,  and  less  a  stone  of  i.<iwHing 
to  the  pride  of  reason.  On  the  contrary,  **  the  fiuth  of  Grod's  elect,"  af 
embodied  in  the  creeds  and  confessions  of  all  truly  evangelical  ChnrdieSr 
follow  the  example  of  the  Scriptures  in  entirely  overiooking  these  bv 
considerations,  and  ^  declaring  the  thing  as  it  is,**  with  aD  its  myatoy 
and  incomprebensibleness,  to  the  Jews  a  stumUing  block,  and  to  the 
Greeks  foolishness.  It  declares  **  that  we  worship  one  Grod  in  tfinily. 
and  trinity  in  unity ;  neither  confounding  the  persons  nor  dividing  die 
substance ;  for  there  is  one  person  of  the  Father,  another  of  the  Son, 
and  another  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  the  Godhead  of  the  Father,  of  the 
Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  all  one ;  the  glory  equal,  the  majesty 
coetemal.  So  the  Father  is  (rod,  the  Son  is  Grod,  and  the  Holy  Gboat 
is  Grod ;  and  yet  there  are  not  three  Grods,  but  one  Grod.**  (Atkanaskn 
Creed.)  Or,  as  it  is  well  expressed  by  an  eminent  modem,  as  great  t 
master  of  reason  and  science  as  he  was  of  theology :  "  TTiere  is  one 
Divine  nature  or  essence,  common  unto  three  persons,  incomprehensibhr 
united,  and  ineffably  distinguished ;  united  in  essential  attributes,  dis- 
tinguished by  peculiar  idioms  and  relations  ;  all  equally  infinite  in  even" 
Divine  perfection,  tech  different  fipom  the  other  in  order  and  manner 
of  subsistence  ;  that  there  is  a  mutual  existence  of  one  in  all,  and  all  in 
one;  a  communication  without  any  deprivation  or  diminution  in  the 
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eommuoicant ;  an  eternal  generation,  and  an  eternal  procession  without 
precedence  or  succession,  without  proper  causality  or  dependence ;  a 
Father  imparting  his  own,  and  a  Son  receiving  his  Father^s  life,  and  a 
Spirit  issuing  from  both,  without  any  division  or  multiplication  of  essence. 
These  arc  notions  which  may  well  puzzle  our  reason  in  conceiving  how 
they  agree ;  but  ought  not  to  stagger  our  faith  in  asserting  that  they 
are  true  ;  for  if  the  Holy  Scripture  teacheth  us  plainly,  and  frequently 
doth  inculcate  upon  us,  that  there  is  but  one  true  God ;  if  it  as  manifestly 
doth  ascribe  to  the  three  persons  of  the  blessed  trinity,  the  same  august 
names,  the  same  peculiar  characters,  the  same  Divine  attributes,  the 
tame  superlatively  admirable  operations  of  creation  and  providence ;  if  it 
also  doth  prescribe  to  them  the  same  supreme  honours,  services,  praises, 
and  acknowledgments  to  be  paid  to  them  all ;  this  may  be  abundantly 
enough  to  satisfy  our  minds,  to  stop  our  mouths,  to  smother  all  doubt 
and  dispute  about  this  high  and  holy  mystery."  (Dr,  Barrow^s  Defence 
of  the  Trinity.) 

One  observation  more,  before  we  proceed  to  the  Scriptural  evidence 
of  the  positions  above  laid  down,  shall  close  this  chapter.  The  proof 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity,  I  have  said,  grounds  itself  on  the  firm  foun- 
dation of  the  Divine  unity ^  and  it  closes  with  it ;  and  this  may  set  the  true 
believer  at  rest,  when  he  is  assailed  by  the  sophistical  enemies  of  his  faith 
with  the  charge  of  dividing  his  regards,  as  he  directs  his  prayers  to  one 
or  other  of  the  three  persons  of  the  Godhead.  For  the  time  at  least,  he 
is  said  to  honour  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others.  The  true  Scriptural 
doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  will  remove  this  objection.  It  is  not  the 
Socinian  notion  of  unity.  Theirs  is  the  unity  of  one^  ours  the  unity  of 
three.  We  do  not,  however,  as  they  seem  to  suppose,  think  the  Divine 
essence  divisible,  and  participated  by,  and  shared  amongy  three  persons ; 
but  wholly  and  undividedly  possessed  and  enjoyed.  Whether,  therefore, 
we  address  our  prayers  and  adorations  to  the  Father,  Son,  or  Holy 
Ghost,  we  address  the  same  adorable  Being,  the  one  lixing  and  true  God. 
**  Jehovah,  our  Aleim,  is  one  Jehovah."  With  reference  to  the  relations 
wliich  each  person  bears  to  us  in  the  redeeming  economy,  our  ap. 
proaches  to  the  Father  are  to  be  made  through  the  mediation  of  the 
Son,  and  by,  or  with  dependence  upon,  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Spi. 
rtt.  Yet,  as  the  authority  of  the  New  Testament  shows,  this  does  not 
preclude  direct  prayer  to  Christ  and  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  direct 
ascriptions  of  glory  and  honour  to  each.  In  all  this  we  glorify  the  one 
**  God  over  all,  blessed  for  evermore." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

Truoty — Pre-exigtence  of  Christ. 

Bt  estaUishiogy  od  Scriptural  authority,  the  pre-existeace  of  our  Lovd, 
we  take  the  first  step  in  the  demonstration  of  his  absolute  Divinity.  Hii 
pre-existence,  indeed^  simply  condidered,  does  not  evince  his  Gocfliesd, 
and  is  not,  therefore,  a  proof  against  the  Arian  hypothesis  ;  but  it  de* 
stroys  the  Socinian  notion,  that  he  was  a  man  otdy.  For  since  no  one 
contends  for  the  pre-existence  of  human  souls,  and  if  they  did,  the  doctrine 
would  be  refuted  by  their  own  consciousness,  it  is  clear,  that  if  Chrit 
existed  before  his  incarnation,  he  is  not  a  mere  man,  whatever  his  natinv^ 
by  other  arguments,  may  be  proved  to  be. 

This  point  has  been  felt  to  press  so  heavily  upon  the  doctrine  of  the 
simple  humanity  of  Christ,  that  both  ancient  and  modem  Socinians  ha?e 
bent  against  it  all  those  arts  of  interpretation  which,  more  than  any  tfai^g 
else,  show  both  the  hopelessness  of  their  cause,  and  the  pertinacity 
with  which  they  cUng  to  oft  and  easily  refuted  error.  I  shall  dweO  i 
httle  on  this  point,  because  it  will  introduce  some  instances  in  illuatn- 
tion  o{  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Socinian  mode  of  perverting  tbe 
Scriptures. 

The  existence  of  our  Lord  prior  to  his  incarnation  might  be  ibrdbly 
argued  from  the  declarations  that  he  was  '<  sent  into  the  world ;"  that 
<<  he  came  in  the  flesh ;"  that  <<  he  took  part  of  flesh  and  blood ;"  thai  he 
was  <<  found  in  fashion  as  a  man  ;"  and  other  similar  phrases.  Hiese 
are  modes  of  speech  which  are  used  of  no  other  person ;  which  are 
never  adopted  to  express  the  natural  birth,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  existence  of  ordinary  men ;  and  which  Socinianism,  therefore,  leaves 
without  a  reason,  and  without  an  explanation,  when  used  of  ChrisL 
But  arguments  drawn  from  these  phrases  are  rendered  wholly  unneces- 
sary, by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  passages  which  explicitly  declare 
his  pre-existence,  and  by  which  the  ingenuity  of  unsubmissive  critictsm 
has  been  always  foiled ;  the  interpretations  given  being  too  forced,  and 
too  unsupported,  either  by  the  common  rules  of  criticism,  or  by  tbe 
idioms  of  language,  to  produce  the  least  impression  upon  any,  not  pre- 
viously disposed  to  torture  the  word  of  God  in  order  to  make  it  subservient 
to  an  error. 

The  first  of  these  proofs  of  the  pre-existence  of  Christ  is  from  tbe 
testimony  of  the  Baptist,  John  i,  15,  «  He  that  cometh  after  me  is  pre- 
ferred before  me,  for  he  teas  before  me ;"  or  as  it  is  in  verse  30,  «  Afler 
me  Cometh  a  man  which  is  preferred  before  me,  for  he  was  before  meJ* 

The  Socinian  exposition  is,  "  The  Christ,  who  is  to  begin  his  ministry 
after  me  has,  by  the  Divine  appointment,  been  preferred  before  me, 
because  he  is  my  chief  ot  i^tuvcv^^l,"     Thsja  iKey  interpret  the  last 
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dause  <<fi)r  he  was  before  me,"  in  the  sense  o^  dignity y  and  not  of 
time,  though  St.  John  uses  the  same  word  (o  denote  priority  of  time, 
in  several  places  of  his  Grospel,  "  If  the  world  hate  you,  you  know  that 
it  hated  me,  before  it  hated  you  ;"  and  ch.  i,  41 ;  viii,  7 ;  xx,  4-8.  If 
^ey  take  the  phrase  in  the  second  clause  SfjLrpotf^sv  juix  ysyovsy  in  the 
sense  of  **  preferred,"  then,  by  their  mode  of  rendering  the  last  clause, 
as  Bishop  Pearson  has  observed,  <*  a  thing  is  made  the  reason  of  itself, 
which  is  a  great  absurdity  and  a  vain  tautology." — •*  He  is  preferred 
before  me,  because*  he  is  my  chief;"  whereas  by  taking  zspurag  fjbx  in 
the  sense  of  time,  a  reason  for  this  preference  is  given.  There  is, 
however,  another  rendering  of  the  second  clause  which  makes  tlie  pas- 
sage still  more  impracticable  in  the  sense  of  the  Socinians.  EjUMrpod'^sv 
js  never  in  the  Septuagint  or  in  the  New  Testament  used  for  dignity  or 
rank ;  bat  refers  either  to  place  or  time,  and  if  taken  in  the  sense  of  time, 
the  rendering  will  be,  *<  He  that  cometh  afler  me  was  before  me  ;"  and 
on,  in  the  next  clause,  signifying  **  certairdy,^^  **iruly,"  (Schleusner 
mb  voce^  the  last  clause  will  be  made  emphatical,  *'  certaitdy,  he  was 
before  me,"  and  is  to  be  considered,  not  as  giving  a  reason  for  the  senti- 
ment in  the  preceding  clause,  or  as  tautological,  but  as  explanatory  and. 
impressive ;  a  mode  of  speaking  exceedingly  natural  when  so  great  a 
doctrine,  and  so  high  a  mystery  was  to  be  declared,  that  he  who  was 
bom  after  John,  was  yet,  in  point  of  existence,  before  him ; — "  certainly, 
be  was  before  me."  This  rendering  of  the  second  clause  b  adopted  by 
several  eminent  critics ;  but  whether  this  or  the  common  version  be 
preferred,  the  verb  in  the  last  clause,  he  was  before  me,  sufficiently 
fixes  crpcjco^  in  the  sense  of  priority  of  time.  Had  it  referred  to  the 
rank  and  dignity  of  Christ,  it  would  not  have  been,  "  he  was,"  but  «  he 
IS  before  me,"  z^i  not  r\v. 

The  passages  which  express  that  Christ  ccane  down  from  heaneny  are 
next  to  be  considered.  He  styles  himself  '<  the  bread  of  Grod  which 
eomefh  down  from  heaven. — The  living  bread  which  came  dawn  from 
heaven. — He  that  cometh  from  abooe  is  above  all ;  he  that  is  of  the 
earth  is  earthly,  and  speaketh  of  the  earth ;  he  tJuU  cometh  from  heaven 
i»  above  oB;"  and  in  his  discourse  with  Nicodemus,  **No  man  hath 
ascended  up  to  heaven,  but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the.  Son 
qf  man  which  is  in  Jieaven.^^  In  what  manner  are  declarations  so  plain 
and  unequivocal  to  be  eluded,  and  by  what  arts  are  they  to  be  interpreted, 
into  nothing?  This  shall  be  considered.  Socinus  and  his  early  dis- 
ciples,  in  order  to  account  for  these  phrases,  supposed  that  Christ, 
between  the  time  of  his  birth  and  entrance  upon  his  office,  was  translated 
into  heaven,  and  there  remained  some  time,  that  he  might  see  and  hear 
those  things  which  he  was  to  publish  in  the  world.  This  hypothesis, 
however,  only  proves  the  difficulty,  or  rather  the  impossibility  of  inte». 
preting  tlicse  passages,  so  as  to  turn  away  their  hostile  as^ed  ^oiuXSga 
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errors  of  man.  It  is  supported  by  no  pavage  df, Scripture,  by  no  tiadi> 
tioQ,  by  no  reason  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  or  in  the  discourse.  Ih 
modem  Socinians,  therefore,  finding  the  position  of  their  elder  bredmB 
untenable,  resolve  the  whole  w^figure^  the  most  convenient  method  of 
evading  the  difficulty,  and  tell  us,  that  as  we  shoufil  naturally  say,  that  t 
person  who  would  become  acquainted  with  the  secret  purposes  of  God| 
must  ascend  to  heaven  to  converse  with  biro,  and  return  to  make  then 
known,  so  our  Lord's  words  do  not  necessarily  imply  a  literal  ascent 
and  descent,  but  merely  this,  ^  that  he  alone  was  admitted  to  an  intimite 
knowledge  of  the  Divine  will^  and  was  commissioned  to  reveal  it  to  men." 
{BdslumCs  Calm  Inquiry.) 

In  the  passages  quoted  above,  as  declarations  of  the  pre-existence  of 
Christ,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  two  phrases  to  be  accounted  for, 
— tucending  into  ^aven,— €uid,  coming  down  from  hutveju  The  ibnDer 
is  said  to  mean  the  bebg  admitted  to  an  intimate  knowledge  of  tbB 
Divine  counsels.  But  if  this  were  the  sense,  it  could  not  be  true  thtt 
*^  no  man"  had  thus  ascended  but  *<  the  Son  of  man ;"  since  Moses  and  sO 
the  prophets  in  succession  had  been  admitted  to  '<  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Divine  counsels,"  and  had  been  ''  commissioned"  to  reveal  theok 
It  is  nothing  to  say  that  our  Lord's  acquaintance  with  the  Divine  oounsdi 
was  more  deep  and  comprehensive.  The  case  is  not  stated  comfort 
Hvdy^  but  ejx^lusivejy, — <<  No  man  hath  ascended  into  heaven  but  the 
Son  of  man ;"  no  man,  but  himself,  had  been  in  heaven.  (7)  Allowing 
therefore  the  principle  of  the  Socinian  gloss,  it  is  totally  inapplicahle  to 
the  text  in  question,  and  is  in  fact  directly  refuted  by  it. 

But  the  principle  is  false,  and  it  may  be  denied,  that  *^  to  ascend  into 
heaven"  is  a  Hebrew  phrase  to  express  the  knowledge  of  high  and 
mysterious  things.  So  utterly  does  this  pretence  fail,  that  not  one  of  the 
passages  they  adduce  in  proof  can  be  taken  in  any  other  than  its  literal 
meaning ;  and  they  are  therefore,  as  are  others,  directly  against  them. 
Deut.  XXX,  11,  is  first  adduced.  "  Who  shall  go  up  for  us  into  heaven, 
and  bring  it  unto  us  ?"  This  we  are  told  we  must  take  figuratixely ;  but 
then,  unhappily  for  them,  it  is  also  immediately  subjoined,  *<  neither  iM 
It  beyond  the  ^eo,  that  thou  shouldest  say,  who  shall  go  over  the  sea  for 
ns  ?"  If  the  ascent  into  heaven  in  the  first  clause  is  to  be  taken  figura- 
tively, then  the  going  beyond  the  sea  cannot  be  taken  hterally,  and  we 
sliall  still  want  a  figurative  interpretation  for  this  part  of  the  declaration 
of  Moses  respecting  the  law,  which  will  not  so  easily  be  furnished.  Ths 
same  observation  is  appUcable  to  Romans  x,  6,  in  which  there  is  n 
adaptation  of  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy  to  the  Gospel.  '<  Who  shall 
ascend  into  heaven?  that  is,  to  bring  Christ  down  from  above,"  dtc, 
words  which  have  no  meaning  unless  place  be  literally  understood,  and 

• 

(7)  ••  No  man,  except  myself,  ever  was  in  heaven."  (Peoree.) 
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which  show  tliat  the  apoetle,  a  sufficioit  judge  of  Hebrew  modes  of 
esoression,  understood,  in  its  literal  sense,  the  passage  in  Deuteronomy. 
A  second  passage  to  which  they  trust,  is  Prov.  xxx,  4,  "  Who  hath 
ascended  and  descended,"  but  if  what  immediately  follows  be  added, 
**  who  hath  gathered  the  winds  in  his  fists,  who  hath  bound  the  waters 
in  a  garment,"  dec,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  passage  has  no  reference 
to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  a  servant  of  God,  but  expresses  the 
various  operations  in  nature  carried  on  by  God  himself.  **  Who  hath 
dooe  this  ?  What  is  his  name,  and  what  is  his  son's  name,  if  thou  canst 

teur 

In  Baruch  iii,  29,  it  is  asked  of  wisdom,  ^  Who  hath  gone  up  into 
heaven,  and  taken  her,  and  brought  her  down  from  the  clouds  ?"  but  it 
ia  here  also  added,  <<  Or  who  hath  gone  over  the  sea  for  her?"  Wisdom 
18^  in  this  passage,  clearly  personified ;  a  pldce  of  habitation  is  assigned 
her,  which  is  to  be  sought  out  by  those  who  would  attain  her.  This 
apocryphal  text,  therefore,  gives  no  countenance  to  the  mystical  notion 
of  ascending  into  heaven,  advanced  by  Socinian  expositors. 

If  they  then  utterly  fail  to  establish  their  forced  and  unnatural  senso 
of  ascending  into  heaven ;  let  us  examine  whether  they  are  more  suc- 
ceasfiil  in  establishing  their  opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  *<  coming  down 
fitMn  heaven."    This,  they  say,  means  ''  to  be  commissioned  to  reveal 
the  win  of  God  to  men;"   {BeUhanCs  Calm  Inquiry;)  but  if  so,  the 
phrases,  "  to  ascend  up  into  heaven,"  and  "  to  come  down  from  thence," 
which  are  manifestly  opposed  to  each  other,  lose  all  their  opposition  in 
the  interpretation,  which  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  it  is,  as  to  both, 
entirely  gratuitous,  arbitrary  and  contradictor}'.     For,  as  Dr.  Magee 
has  acutely  remarked,  <<  it  is  observed  by  the  editors  of  the  Unitarian 
Version,  and  enforced  with  much  emphasis  by  Mr.  Belsham  and  Dr. 
Carpenter,  that  to  *  ascend  into  heaven'  signifies  <  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  truths  of  God,'  and  that  consequently  the  <  correlative'  to  this, 
(the  opposite  they  should  have  said,)  to  <  descend  from  heaven,'  must 
mean  '  to  bring  and  to  discover  those  truths  to  the  world.'  {Imp,  Vers.  p. 
208 ;  CaJm  Inq.  p.  48.)  Now  allowing  those  gentlemen  all  they  wish  to 
establish  as  to  the  first  clause, — that  to  go  up  into  heaven  means  to  learn 
and  become  acquainted  with  the  counsels  of  God, — what  must  follow  then 
if  they  reasoned  justly  upon  their  own  principles  ?  Plainly  this,  that 
in  come  down  from  heaven,  being  precisely  the  opposUe  of  the  former, 
must  mean  to  unlearn,  or  to  lose  the  knowledge  of  those  counsels :  so  that, 
so  fiir  from  bringing  and  discovering  those  counsels  to  mankind,  our 
I^rd  must  have  disqualified  himself  from  bringing  any.     Had  indeed 
«  ASCEivBiNG  into  heaven'  meant  *  bringing  the  truth  (any  where)  from 
men,'  then  *  descendeno  from  heaven'  might  justly  be  said  to  mean 
*  BRiNOiNO  it  back  to  men.'     Whatever,  in  short,  ascending  may  be 
supposed  to  signify  in  any  fgure^  descending  must  signify  the  opj^osilft^ 
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tf  the  figure  be  abided  by :   and  therefore,  if  to  ascend  be  to  /eom,  to 
DESCEND  must  be  to  nnZeom."  {Diacoune^  on  the  AionemaUS) 

It  is  farther  fatal  to  this  opinion  that  ^*  if  to  come  from  heaven ;  to  d& 
scend  from  heaven,**  dz^,  signify  receiving  a  Divine  commiasion  to  teach; 
or,  more  simply  to  communicate  truth  aftei  it  has  been  learned,  it  is  never 
used  with  reference  to  Moses,  or  to  any  of  the  propliets,  or  Dirineiy 
appointed  instruments  who,  from  time  to  time,  were  raised  up  among  tke 
Jews.  We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  meaning  attached  to  these 
phrases  by  Socinian  writers  of  the  present  day,  who,  in  this  re^MCt,  as 
in  many  others,  have  ventured  to  st^  beyond  their  predecessors  who 
never  denied  their  literal  acceptation,  was  unknown  among  the  Jev^ 
and  is  a  mere  subterfuge  to  escape  from  the  plain  testimony  of  Hdv 
Writ  on  a  point  so  fatal  to  their  scheme. 

The  next  passage  which  may  be  quoted  as  expressing,  in  unequivocal 
terms,  the  pre-exisetnce  of  Christ,  occurs  John  vi,  62,  and  is,  if  possible, 
still  more  out  of  the  reach  of  that  kind  of  criticism  which  has  just  been 
exhibited.  The  occasion,  too,  fixes  the  sense  beyond  all  pervenioa. 
Our  Lord  had  told  the  Jews  that  he  was  the  bread  of  life,  which  cam 
down  from  heaven.  This  the  Jews  understood  UteraUyy  and  therefixe 
asked,  <<  Is  not  this  the  son  of  Joseph,  whose  father  and  mother  we  kaow, 
how  is  it  then  that  he  saith,  /  came  down  from  heaven  f"  His  disciplei 
too  so  understood  his  words,  for  they  also  <<  murmured.''  But  our  Lord, 
so  far  from  removing  that  impression,  so  far  from  giving  them  the  most 
distant  hint  of  a  mode  of  meeting  the  difficulty  like  that  resorted  to  by 
Socinian  writers,  strengthens  the  assertion,  and  makes  his  profession  a 
stumbling  block  still  more  formidable,  **  Doth  this  offend  you  ?"  referring 
to  what  he  had  just  said,  that  he  had  descended  from  heaven,  *'  What 
iuid  if  ye  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  ascend  up  where  ue  was  before.^ 
Language  cannot  be  more  explicit ;  though  Mr.  Belsham  has  ventured  to 
tell  us  tliat  this  means,  "  What  if  I  go  &rther  out  of  your  reach,  and 
become  more  perplexing  and  mysterious !"  And  indeed  perplexing  and 
mysterious  enough  would  be  the  words  both  of  Christ  and  his  aposdes, 
if  they  required  such  criticisms  for  their  elucidation. 

The  phrase  to  be  "  sent  from  God,"  they  think  they  sufl^ieotly  avert, 
by  urging  that  it  is  said  of  the  Baptist,  «  There  was  a  man  sent  frtm 
God,  whose  name  was  John."  This,  thoy  urge,  clearly  evinces,  "  thai 
to  come  from  Grod  is  to  be  commissioned  by  him.  If  Jesus  was  sent 
from  God,  so  was  John  the  Baptist ;  if  the  former  came  down  fiwn 
heaven,  so  did  the  latter."  This  reasoning  must  be  allowed  to  be  feUa- 
cious,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  it  contradicts  other  scriptures.  Now  o»ir 
Lord  says,  John  vi,  46,  ♦«  No  one  hath  seen  the  Father,  save  he  who  is 
from  God,  he  o\jTog,  hath  seen  the  Father ;"  namely,  this  one  person,  for 
it  is  singular,  and  no  one  else  hath  seen  the  Father.  Theiefore,  if 
Christ  was  that  peiwrn,  as  will  nol  be  dis^uted^  John  coukl  not  be  "seat 
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from  God,"  in  the  same  numner  that  Christ  waa  What  does  the  Bap. 
tiflt  say  of  himself?  Does  he  confinn  the  Socinian  gloss  ?  Speaking 
of  Christ  and  of  himself  he  says,  *'  He  that  comethfrom  above  is  above 
all ;  he  that  ia  of  the  earth  is  eoHhly^  he  that  cometh  from  heaven  is 
above  all,"  John  iii,  31.  Here  John  contrasts  his  earthly  origin  with 
Christ's  heavenly  origin.  Christ  is  *^  from  above ;"  John  from  *^  the 
earth,"  m  <r7\g  yri^,  Christ  is  *<  above  all,"  which  he  could  not  be,  if 
every  other  prophet  came  in  like  manner  from  heaven,  and  from  above ; 
and  therefore  if  John  was  ^  sent  from  God,",  it  cannot  be  in  the  same 
sense  that  Christ  was  sent  from  him,  which  is  enough  to  silence  the 
objection.  {Holden^9  Scripture  Testimonies,)  Thus,  says  Dr.  Nares, 
^  we  have  nothing  but  the  positive  contradictions  of  the  Unitarian  party, 
to  prove  to  us  that  Christ  did  not  come  from  heaven,  though  he  says 
of  himself,  he  did  come  from  heaven ;  that  though  he  declares  he  had 
seen  the  Father,  he  had  not  seen  the  Father ;  that  though  he  assures  m 
that  he,  in  a  most  peculiar  and  singular  manner  come  forth  from  God, 
(ex  rs  0es  sgr,X^?v,  a  strong  and  singular  expression,)  he  came  from  him 
DO  Otherwise  than  like  the  prophets  of  old,  and  his  own  immediate  fore- 
runner."  {Remarks  on  the  Imp.  Versunu) 

Several  other  equally  striking  passages  might  claim  our  attention ; 
but  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  argument,  to  close  it  with  two. 

*'  Before  Abraham  was,  I  am,"  John  viii,  58.  Whether  the  verb  cijxi 
**  I  am^^  may  be  understood  to  bo  equivalent  to  the  incommunicable 
name  Jehovah,  shall  be  considered  in  another  place.  The  obvious  sense 
of  the  passage  at  least  is,  <*  Before  Abroliom  was,  or  was  bom,  I  was  in 
existence."  Abraham,  the  patriarch,  was  the  person  spoken  of;  for 
the  Jews  having  said,  **  Thou  art  not  yet  fifry  years  old,  and  hast  thou 
aeen  Abraham  ?"  our  Lord  declares,  with  his  peculiarly  solemn  mode 
of  introduction,  •*  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  before  Abraham  wais,  I 
aoL"  I  had  priority  of  existence, "  together  with  a  continuation  of  it  to 
the  present  time."  {Pearson  on  the  Creed.)  Nor  did  the  Jews  mistake 
hie  meaning,  but  being  filled  with  indignation  at  so  manifest  a  claim  of 
Divinity, ''  they  took  up  stones  to  stone  him." 

How  then  do  the  Socinians  dispose  of  this  passage  ?  The  two  hypo- 
theses on  which  they  have  rested,  for  one  would  not  suffice,  9ie,  firsts 
"That  Christ  existed  before  tlie  patriarch  Abraham  had  become, 
according  to  the  import  of  his  name,  the  father  of  many  nations,  that 
is,  before  the  Gentiles  were  called ;"  which  was  as  true  of  the  Jews 
who  were  discoursing  with  him,  as  of  himself.  The  second  is,  "  before 
Abraham  was  bom  I  am  Ae,  i.  e.  the  Christ,  in  the  destination  and 
appointmoit  of  Grod ;"  which  also  was  saying  nothing  pecuUar  of  Christ ; 
flince  the  existence  and  the  part  which  every  one  of  his  hearers  was  to 
act,  were  as  much  in  the  destination  and  appointment  of  Grod  as  his  own. 

Both  thew  abnirdities  are  well  exposed  by  Bishop  Veuioa*.— 
VobX  81 
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^  The  first  interpretation  makes  our  Saviour  thus  to  speak  :-s— Do  je 
80  much  wonder  how  I  should  have  teen  Ahraham^  who  am  ndl  yetfifts 
yean  M?  Do  ye  imagine  so  great  a  contradictioD  in  this  1  I  tell  you, 
and  be  ye  most  assured  that  what  I  speak  unto  you  at  this  time  is  rooit 
certainly  and  infallibly  true,  and  most  worthy  of  your  observatioau 
which  moves  me  not  to  deliver  it  without  this  solenm  asseveratiofi* 
{Verily,  verily ,  I  say  unto  you,)  before  Ahraham  shall  perfectly  become 
that  which  was  signified  in  his  name,  the  father  of  many  naiionSy  before 
the  Gentiles  shall  come  in,  /  am.  Nor  be  ye  troubled  at  this  answer, 
or  think  in  this  I  magnify  myself;  for  what  I  apeak  is  as  true  of  yoq 
yourselves  as  it  is  of  me :  before  Abram  be  thus  mdde  AbnMhamj  ye  mrt. 
Doubt  ye  not,  therefore,  as  ye  did,  nor  ever  make  that  question  agav 
whether  I  have  seen  AbrdhamJ*^ 

'*  The  second  explication  makes  a  sense  of  another  nature,  but  wilii 
the  same  impertinency : — ^Do  ye  continue  still  to  question,  and  with  so 
much  admiration  do  ye  look  upon  my  age  and  ask,  Hast  thou  seen  Afirt- 
ham  7  I  confess  it  is  more  than  eighteen  hundred  years  since  tint 
patriarch  died,  and  less  than  forty  since  I  was  bom  at  Bethlehem :  bat 
look  not  on  this  computation,  for  before  Ahraham  was  bom  I  was.  Bat 
mistake  me  not,  I  mean  that  I  was  in  the  f&rektunoledge  and  decree  of 
God.  Nor  do  I  magnify  myself  in  this,  for  ye  also  were  so.  How 
either  of  these  answers  should  give  any  reasonable  satisfaction  to  the 
question,  or  the  least  occasion  of  the  Jewt^  exasperation,  is  not  to  be 
understood.  And  that  our  Saviour  should  speak  of  any  such  impeili- 
nencies  as  these  interpretations  bring  forth,  is  not  by  a  Christian  to  be 
conceived.  Wherefore,  as  the  plain  and  most  obvious  sense  is  a  proper 
and  full  answer  to  the  question,  and  most  likely  to  exasperate  the  unbe- 
lieving Jews  ;  as  those  strained  explications  render  the  words  of  Christ 
not  only  impertinent  to  the  occasion,  but  vain  and  useless  to  the  hearers 
of  them  ;  as  our  Saviour  gave  this  answer  in  words  of  another  language, 
most  probably  incapable  of  any  such  interpretations ;  we  must  adhere 
unto  that  literal  sense  already  delivered,  by  which  it  appeareth  Ckrut 
had  u  being,  as  before  John,  so  also  before  Ahraham,  and  consequently 
by  that  he  did  exist  two  thousand  years  before  he  was  bom,  or  con- 
ceived by  the  virgin."  {Exposition  of  the  Creed.) 

The  observations  of  Whitaker  on  this  decisive  passage,  are  in  his 
usual  energetic  manner ; — 

^*  *  Your  Father  Abraham,'  says  our  Saviour  to  the  Jews, «  rejoiced  to 
j9ee  my  day  ;  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad.'  Our  Saviour  thus  proposes 
himself  to  his  countrymen,  as  their  Messiah ;  that  grand  object  of  hope 
and  desire  to  their  fathers,  and  particularly  to  this  first  father  of  the 
faithful,  Abraham.  But  his  countrymen,  not  acknowledging  his  claim 
to  the  character  of  Messiah,  and  therefore  not  allowing  his  supernatural 
prionty  of  exiiilsiice  to  AJbtahAxiW)  clnea  to  conader  his  words  in  a  aig- 
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nification  merely  human.  '  Then  said  the  Jews  unto  him,  Thou  art  not 
fifty  years  old,  and  hast  thou  seen  Abraham?'  But  what  does  our 
Saviour  reply  to  this  low  and  and  gross  comment  upon  his  intimation  ? 
Does  he  retract  it,  by  warping  his  language  to  their  poor  perverseness, 
and  so  waiving  his  pretensions  to  the  assumed  dignity  ?  No !  to  have 
so  acted,  would  have  been  derogatory  to  his  dignity,  and  injurious  to 
their  interests.  He  actually  repeats  his  claim  to  the  character.  He 
actually  enforces  his  pretensions  to  a  supernatural  priority  of  existence. 
He  even  heightens  both.  He  mounts  up  far  beyond  Abraham.  He 
ascends  beyond  all  the  orders  of  creation.  And  he  places  himself  with 
God  at  the  head  of  the  universe.  He  thus  arrogates  to  himself  all  that 
high  pitch  of  dignity,  which  the  Jews  expected  their  Messiah  to  assume. 
This  he  does  too  in  the  most  energetic  manner,  that  his  simplicity  of 
language,  so  natural  to  inherent  greatness,  would  possibly  admit.  He 
also  introduces  what  he  says,  with  much  solemnity  in  the  form,  and 
with  more  in  the  repetition.  «  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,'  he  cries, 
*  BBFOBE  Abraham  was,  I  am.'  He  says  not  of  himself,  as  he  says 
of  Abraham,  'Before  he  was,  I  was.'  This  indeed  would  have  been 
auffident,  to  affirm  his  existence  previous  to  Abraham.  But  it  would 
not  have  been  sufficient,  to  declare  what  he  now  meant  to  assert,  his  full 
diim  to  the  majesty  of  the  Messiah.  He  therefore  drops  all  forms  of 
language,  that  could  be  accommodated  to  the  mere  creatures  of  God. 
He  arrests  one,  that  was  appropriate  to  the  Godhead  itself.  *  Before 
Abraham  tea*,'  or  still  more  properly,  *  Before  Abraham  was  made,'  he 
says,  *  I  AM.'  He  thus  gives  himself  the  signature  of  uncreated  and 
eomiinual  existence,  m  direct  opposition  to  contingent  and  credited.  He 
says  of  himself^ 

That  an  eternal  now  for  ever  lasts, 
with  him.  He  attaches  to  himself  that  very  stamp  of  eternity,  which 
God  appropriates  to  his  Godhead  in  the  Old  Testament;  and  from 
which  an  apostle  afterward  describes  <  Jesus  Christ'  expressly,  to  be 
*the  same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  for  ever.'  Nor  did  the  Jews  pre- 
tend to  misunderstand  him  now.  Tliey  could  not.  They  heard  him 
directly  and  decisively  vindicating  the  noblest  rights  of  their  Messiah, 
and  the  highest  honours  of  their  God,  to  himself.  They  considered  him 
as  a  mere  pretender  to  those.  They  therefore  looked  upon  him,  as  a 
blasphemous  arrogator  of  these.  *  Then  took  they  up  stones,  to  cast  at 
him'  ajB  a  blasphemer ;  as  what  indeed  he  was  in  his  pretensions  to  be 
God,  if  he  had  not  been  in  reality  their  Messiah  and  their  God  in  one. 
But  he  instantly  proved  himself  to  their  very  senses,  to  be  both ;  by 
exerting  the  energetic  powers  of  his  Godhead,  upon  them.  For  he  *  hid 
himself;  and  went  out  of  the  temple,  going  through  the  midst  of  them  ; 
and  so  passed  by.' " 

Tlie  last  passage  which  I  shall  quote,  may  pro^Vj^V^iOtiisouixXa 
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dignity  and  ezpUcitneas,  close  the  whole.  John  xvii,  5,  *<  And  now,  0 
Father,  glorify  thou  me  with  thine  own  self,  wkh  the  glonf  wMck  I  had 
with  thee  before  the  world  waaJ*^  Whatever  this  glory  waa»  it  #a0  pot- 
sessed  by  Christ  before  the  world  was ;  ot,  as  he  afterward  ezpresKf 
A,  <'  before  the  foundation  of  the  woiid."  That  question  is  therefoie  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  main  point  which  determines  the  pre-eiiiteoce 
of  our  Lord ;  for  if  he  was  with  the  Father,  and  had  a  ^ory  with  him 
before  the  world  was,  and  of  which  "  he  emptied  himself''  when  be 
became  man,  then  he  had  an  existence,  not  only  before  his  incarnation, 
'  but  before  the  very  ^  foundation  of  the  woikL"  The  Socinian  gloss  is, 
^  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee,  in  thy  immutable  decree,  before  the 
world  was ;  or  which  thou  didst  decree,  before  the  world  was,  to  gi?e 
me."  But  ij  6IX0V  «apa  (Toi,  "  which  I  had  with  thee,"  cannot  bear  any 
such  sense.  The  occasion  was  too  peculiar  to  admit  of  any  mystical, 
forced,  or  parabolic  modes  of  speech.  It  was  in  the  hearing  of  liii 
disciples,  just  before  he  went  out  into  the  garden,  that  these  words  were 
spoken ;  and,  as  it  has  been  well  observed,  it  Lb  remarkable,  duit  he 
introduces  the  mention  of  this  glory,  when  it  was  not  necessary  to  ooi»> 
plete  the  sense  of  any  proposition.  And  yet,  as  if  on  purpose  to  prsrat 
the  apostles,  who  heard  his  prayer,  from  supposing  that  he  was 
that  which  he  had  not  possessed  in  any  former  period,  he  adds,  ^' 
the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before  the  worid  was."  So  deeisife  ti 
this  passage,  that  as  Dr.  Harwood  says,  ^  Were  there  no  inttmatioo  B 
the  whole  New  Testament  of  the  pre-existenco  of  Christ,  this  smgie 
passage  would  irrefragably  demonstrate  and  establish  it.  Our  Savkwr, 
here  in  a  solemn  act  of  devotion,  declares  to  the  Almighty,  thai  he  bad 
glory  with  him  before  the  world  was,  and  fervently  supplicates  that  hr 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  reinstate  him  in  his  former  feUdt). 
The  language  is  plain  and  clear.  Every  word  has  great  moment  and 
emphasis : — «  Glorify  thou  me  with  that  glory  which  I  en^fyed  ta  % 
presence,  before  the  world  toas.'  Upon  this  single  text  I  lay  my  finger. 
Here  I  posit  my  system.  And  if  plain  words  be  designedly  employed 
»to  convey  any  determinate  meaning;  if  the  modes  of  human  speech 
have  any  precision,  I  am  convinced,  that  this  plain  declaration  of  our 
Lord,  in  an  act  of  devotion,  exhibits  a  great  and  important  truth,  which 
can  never  be  subverted  or  invalidated  by  any  accurate  and  satisfocton* 
criticism."  (Socinian  Scheme.) 

Whatever,  therefore,  the  true  nature  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  may  be, 
we  have  at  least  discovered  from  the  plainest  possible  testimonies ;  tesd 
monies  which  no  criticism,  and  no  unlicensed  and  paraphrastic  comments 
have  been  able  to  shake  or  to  obscure,  that  he  had  an  existence  previow 
to  his  incarnation,  and  previous  to  the  very  "  foundation  of  the  worid.*' 
If  then  we  find  that  the  same  titles  and  works  which  are  ascribed  to 
^      him  in  the  New  Testament^  are  ascribed  to  a  Divine  person  in  the  OUL 
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who  18  yet  represented  as  distinct  from  God  the  Father,  and  especially 
to  one  who  was  to  come  into  the  world  to  fulfil  the  very  offices  which 
our  Lord  has  actually  fulfilled,  we  shall  have  obtained  another  step  in 
this  inquiry,  and  shall  have  exhibited  lofty  proof,  not  only  of  the  pre- 
ezifitonce  of  Christ,  but  also  of  his  Divinity.  Hiis  will  be  the  subject  of 
tb«)  next  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XI. 
TRnffmr.— Jefuf  Christ  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  TMament. 

In  reading  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  mark  with  serious  attention  the  firequent  visible  appearances  of  God 
to  the  patriarchs  and  prophets ;  and,  what  is  still  more  singular,  his 
naible  residence  in  a  cloud  of  glory,  both  among  the  Jews  in  the  wilder- 
ness and  in  their  sacred  tabernacle  and  temple. 

Ilie  &ct  of  such  c^pearances  cannot  be  disputed ;  they  are  allowed 
fay  an,  and  in  order  to  point  out  the  bearing  of  this  fact  upon  the  point 
at  issue,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  it  is  necessary, 

1.  To  show  that  the  person  who  made  these  c^pearances,  was  truly 
a  Dicine  person. 

The  proofs  of  this  are,  that  he  bears  the  names  of  Jehovah,  God,  and 
odier  Divine  appellations;  and  that  he  dwelt  among  the  Israelites  as 
the  object  of  their  supreme  worship ;  the  worship  of  a  people,  the  first 
precept  of  whose  law  was,  *^  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  Gods  before 
me."  The  proofs  are  copious,  but  quotations  shall  not  be  needlessly 
multiplied. 

When  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  found  Hagar  in  the  wilderness,  **  she 
called  the  name  of  Jehovah  that  spake  to  her.  Thou  God  seest  me." — 
Jehovah  appeared  unto  Abraham  in  the  plains  of  Mamre.  Abraham 
lifled  up  his  eyes,  and  three  merij  three  persons  in  human  form,  *<  stood 
by  him."  One  of  the  three  is  called  Jehovah.  And  Jehovah  said, 
"  Shall  I  hide  from  Abraham  the  thing  that  I  do  ?"  Two  of  the  three 
depart,  but  he  to  whom  this  high  appellation  is  given  remains,  <<  but 
Abraham  stood  yet  before  Jehovah."  This  Jehov«.h  is  called  by  Abra- 
ham in  the  conversation  which  followed,  ^  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth ;" 
and  the  account  of  the  sblenm  interview  is  thus  closed  by  the  historian, 
^  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  went  his  way  as  soon  as  he  had  lefl  off  comraun- 
ing  with  Abraham."  Appearances  of  the  same  personage  occur  to 
Isaac  and  to  Jacob,  under  the  name  of  **  the  God  of  Abraliam,  and  of 
Isaac."  Afler  one  of  these  manifestations,  Jacob  says,  ^  I  have  seen 
God  fece  to  face  ;"  and  at  another,  "  Surely  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  is  in 
this  place."  The  same  Jehovah  was  made  visible  to  Moses,  and  gave 
Ilim  his  commisskifi,  and  God  said,  «I  ax  that  I  tJL\  \hnKi  ^^X  w] 
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to  the  children  of  Israel,  I  ax  hath  sent  me  unto  you.**  Hie  ium 
Jehovah  went  before  the  Israelites  by  day  in  a  pillar  of  cloud,  and  fay 
night  in  a  pillar  of  fire  ;  and  by  him  the  law  was  given  amidst  tenaUe 
displays  of  power  and  majesty  from  Mount  Sinai.  ^I  am  the  Loid 
(Jehovah)  thy  God,  which  have  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
out  of  tiic  house  of  bondage,  thou  shalt  have  no  other  Grods  befbve  De^ 
&c.  Did  ever  people  hear  the  voice  of  God,  speaking  out  of  the  midH 
of  tlie  iirc  as  thou  hast  heard  and  live  ?"  This  same  personage 
manded  the  Israelites  to  build  him  a  sanctuary,  that  he  might 
among  them ;  and  wiien  it  was  erected  he  took  possession  of  it  in  t 
visible  form,  which  was  called  ^  the  glory  of  the  Lord."  There  Ifae 
•Shechinah,  the  visible  token  of  the  presence  of  Jehovah,  rested  above 
the  ark ;  there  he  was  consulted  On  all  occasions,  and  there  he  reoaived 
tlieir  worship  from  age  to  age.  Sacrifices  were  offered ;  sin  waf  con* 
fessed  and  pardoned  by  him ;  and  the  book  of  Psalms  is  a  coUedioaor 
the  hymns  which  were  sung  to  his  honour  in  the  tabernacle  and  temple 
services,  where  he  is  constantly  celebrated  as  Jehovah  the  God  of 
Israel ;  the  *<  Jehovah,  God  of  their  fathers ;"  and  the  object  of  their  ova 
exclusive  hope  and  tnist :  all  the  works  of  creation  ore  in  those  sob* 
lime  compositions  ascribed  to  him  ;  and  he  is  honoured  and  adored  if 
the  governor  of  all  nations,  and  the  sole  ruler  among  the  childrea  of 
men.  In  a  word,  to  mark  his  Divinity  in  the  strongest  possible  manner, 
all  blessings,  temporal,  spiritual,  and  eternal,  "  light  and  defence,  grace 
and  glory,*'  are  sought  at  his  hands. 

Thus  the  same  glohous  being,  bearing  the  appellation  of  Jehovah,  b 
seen  as  the  object  of  the  worship  and  trast  of  ages,  and  that  under  » 
visible  manifestation ;  displaying  attributes,  engaged  in  operations^  aiiii 
assuming  dignities  and  honours,  which  unequivocally  array  him  with  the 
majesty  of  absolute  Divinity. 

To  this  the  objections  which  have  been  made,  admit  of  a  roost  satis- 
factory answer. 

The  first  is,  that  this  personage  is  also  called  ^  the  Angel  of  the 
Lford.''  This  is  true ;  but  if  that  Angel  of  the  Lord  is  the  same  persoa 
as  he  who  is  called  Jehovah ;  the  same  as  he  who  gave  the  law  in  te 
own  name,  then  it  is  clear  that  the  term  <<  Angel"  does  not  indicate  a 
created  being,  and  is  a  designation  not  of  nature,  but  of  office^  which 
will  be  just  now  accounted  for,  and  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  hif 
true  and  proper  Divinity. 

The  collation  of  a  few  passages,  or  of  the  different  parts  of  the  same 
passages  of  Scripture,  will  show  that  Jehovah  and  ^  the  Angel  of  the 
LfOrd,"  when  used  in  this  eminent  sense,  are  tlie  same  person.  Jacob 
<«ays  of  Bethel,  where  he  had  exclaimed,  «  Surely  Jehovah  is  in  this 
place  :''  The  Angd  of  God  appeared  to  me  in  a  dream,  saying,  I  am  the 
God  of  Bethel.     Upon  his  death  bed  he  gives  the  names  of  God  and 
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Angel  to  this  same  person.  <<  The  God  which  fed  me  all  my  Ufe  long 
unto  this  day,  the  Angel  which  redeemed  mc  from  all  evil,  bless  the 
lads.'  So  in  Hosea,  xii,  2, 5,  it  is  said,  '*  By  his  strength  he  had  power 
with  Gody  yea  he  had  power  over  the  Angel  and  prevailed."  '*  We 
(build  him  in  Bethel,  and  there  he  spake  with  us,  even  the  Lord  Cod  of 
hotUj  the  Lord  is  his  memorial."  Here  the  same  person  has  the 
names  God^  AngeU  and  Lord  God  of  hosts.  <'The  Angel  of  the  Lord 
called  to  Abraham  a  second  time  from  heaven,  and  said,  by  myself  have 
I  awom  saith  the  Lord,  (Jehovah,)  that  since  thou  hast  done  this  thing, 
in  blesang  I  will  bless  thee."  The  Angel  of  the  Lord  appeared  to 
Moaes  in  a  flame  of  fire ;  but  this  same  Angel  of  the  Lord  *<  called  to 
him  out  of  the  bush,  and  said,  I  am  the  Grod  of  thy  fathers,  the  Crod  of 
Abraham,  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob,  and  Moses  hid  liis 
face,  for  he  was  afraid  to  look  upon  God."  To  omit  many  other  pas- 
sages, St  Stephen,  in  alluding  to  this  part  of  the  history  of  Moses,  in  his 
speech  before  the  council,  says,  *<  There  appeared  to  Moses  in  the 
wilderness  of  Mount  Sinai,  An  angd  of  the  Lord  in  a  flame  of  fire," 
showing  that  that  phraseology  was  in  use  among  the  Jews  in  his  day, 
and  that  tliis  Angel  and  Jehovali  were  regarded  as  the  same  being,  for 
he  adds,  *^  Moses  was  in  the  Church  in  the  wilderness  with  the  Angel 
which  spoke  unto  him  in  Mount  Sinai."  There  is  one  part  of  the  his. 
lory  of  the  Jews  in  the  wilderness,  which  so  fully  shows  that  they  dis- 
tinguished this  Angel  of  Jehovah  from  all  created  angels,  as  to  deserve 
particular  attention.  In  Exodus  xxiii,  20,  God  makes  this  promise  to 
Moses  and  the  Israelites,  *'  Behold  I  send  an  Angel  before  thee  to  keep 
thee  in  the  way,  and  to  bring  thee  into  the  place  which  I  have  prepared ; 
beware  of  him,  and  obey  his  voice,  provoke  him  not ;  for  he  will  not 
pardon  your  transgressions,  for  my  name  is  in  him."  Of  this  Angel 
let  it  be  observed,  that  he  is  here  represented  as  the  guide  and  protector 
of  the  Israelites  ;  to  him  they  were  to  owe  their  conquests  and  their 
settlement  in  the  promised  land,  which  are  in  other  places  oflen  attrilm- 
ted  to  the  immediate  agency  of  God — that  they  are  cautioned  to  <<  beware 
of  him,"  to  reverence  and  stand  in  dread  of  him — ^that  the  pardoning  of 
transgressions  belongs  to  him — finally,  *<  that  the  name  of  God  was  in 
him."  This  name  must  be  understood  of  God's  own  peculiar  name, 
JsHOVAH,  I  AM,  which  he  assumed  as  his  distinctive  appellation  at  his 
first  appearing  to  Moses ;  and  as  the  names  of  God  are  indicative  of  his 
nature,  he  who  had  a  right  to  bear  the  peculiar  name  of  God,  must  also 
have  his  essence.  This  view  is  put  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  fact,  that 
Moses  and  the  Jews  so  understood  the  promise ;  for  afterward  when 
their  sins  had  provoked  God  to  threaten  not  to  go  up  with  them  himself 
but  to  commit  them  to  *'  an  Angel  who  should  drive  out  the  Canaanite, 
Ac,**  the  people  mourned  over  this  as  a  great  calamity,  and  Moses  be- 
took himself  to  special  intercession,  and  rested  not  until  he  obtained  the 
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repeal  of  the  threat,  and  the  renewed  promise,  ^my  prewenee  flbalp 
with  thee  and  I  will  give  theo  rest."  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  mm 
clear  than  that  Moses  and  the  Israelites  compered  the  promise  of  (he 
Angel,  in  whom  was  *'  the  name  of  Crod,"  as  a  promise  that  GoA  km 
sdf  would  go  with  them.  With  this  uncreated  Angel,  this  prtaemDt  d 
the  Lord,  they  were  satisfied,  bat  not  with  '*  an  adgeP  indefinitdhjr,  wii 
an  angel,  not  so  by  office  only,  as  was  the  appearing  Angel  of  the  ON 
Testament,  but  who  was  by  natwrt  of  that  order  of  beings  usually  m 
called,  and  therefore  a  created  being.  At  the  news  of  God's  detani* 
nation  not  to  go  up  with  them,  Moses  hastms  to  the  tabernacle  to 
his  intercessions,  and  refusesf  an  inferior  conductor.  **  If  thy  pi 
go  not  with  me,  carry  us  not  up  hence."  (8) 

That  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  constantly  represented  as  JehoTah  his- 
sel(  and  therefore  as  a  Divine  person,  is  so  manifest,  that  die  means  n- 
sorted  to,  to  evade  the  force  of  the  argument  which  so  immediatdy  flate 
from  it,  acknowledge  the  fact.  Those  who  deny  the  Divinity  of  sor 
Lord,  however,  endeavour  to  elude  the  consequence  according  to  thdr 
respective  creeds.  The  Arians,  who  think  the  appearing  angel  to  have 
been  Christ,  but  who  yet  deny  him  to  be  Jehovah  himself  assume  thit 
this  glorious  but  created  being  personated  the  Deity,  and  as  his 
sador  and  representative  spoke  by  his  authority,  and  to<^  his 
Thus  a  modem  Arian  observes,  *<  The  Angel  takes  the  name  of  Jehofak 
because  it  is  a  common  maxim,  loquUur  legatus  sermone  mittentis  mb, 
as  an  ambassador  in  the  name  of  his  king,  or  the  feciiUis  when  he  de- 
nounced war  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people ;  and  what  is  done  bj 
the  Angel  is  said  to  be  done  by  Grod,  according  to  another  nuixim,  fd 
facU  per  cdittmyfacU  per  se,"  {Taylor ^  Ben  Mordecai.)  The  answer  to 
this  is,  that  though  ambassadors  speak  in  the  name  of  their  masters, 
they  do  not  apply  the  names  and  titles  of  their  masters  to  themselfsi, 


(8)  From  this  remarkable  passage  it  appears  to  me  very  clear,  that  the 
songer  or  Angel  of  God,  whom  he  here  promises  to  be  the  leader  of  bis  people, 
is  not  a  creature,  much  loss  Moses  or  Joshoa,  but  an  uncreated  Angel.  For 
(1)  the  clause,  He  will  not  pardon  your  Mtns^  is  not  applicable  to  any  created  be- 
ing, whether  Angel  or  man :  (2)  The  next  words.  My  name  is  in  him,  cannot  be 
explained  to  signify,  he  shall  act  in  my  name,  that  is,  under  my  command  or  hj 
authority  received  from  me,  for  in  that  case  another  word,  he  will  act  or  ht  wSl 
speak,  or  the  like  would  have  been  added :  (3)  The  same  conclusion  is  establisli- 
€€  by  a  comparison  of  this  passage  with  chapter  xxxii,  34,  (and  xxxii,  2,)  where 
God  expresses  his  indignation  against  the  Israelites  for  their  idolatry,  by  dedarinj^ 
that  not  himself,  but  an  angel,  should  be  henceforth  their  guide :  but  this,  the 
people  and  Moses  most  earnestly  deprecate  [as  a  calamity  and  a  judgment, 
whereas  the  present  instance  is  a  promise  of  favour  and  meroy,  and  is  so  ackaov- 
lodged  m  Isaiah  Ixii,  8.]  "  That  angel,  therefore,  is  perfectly  different  from  hioi 
who  is  spoken  of  in  this  passage  before  us,  who  is  the  same  that  appeared  to 
Moses,  chapter  iii,  3,  and  there  likewise  both  speaks  and  acts  as  God  himself.* 
(.Dathii  Pentateuehtu.) 
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(§)— that  the  unqueetionahly  created  angels,  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  ap- 
pewing  to  men,  declare  that  they  were  sent  by  God,  and  never  personate 
him« — that  the  prophets  uniformly  declare  their  comnussion  to  be  from 
God, — that  God  himself  declares,  **  Jehovah  is  my  name,  and  my  glory 
wM  I  not  give  to  another,*^— ^aid  yet  that  the  appearing  Angel  calls  him- 
WtUf  tui  we  have  seen,  by  this  incommunicable  name  in  almost  innume- 
ndde  instances,  and  that  though  the  object  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
wms  to  preserve  men  from  idolatry,  yet  this  Angel  claims  and  receives 
Ae  exclusive  worship  both  of  the  patriarchs  to  whom  he  occasionally 
feppeared,  and  the  Jews  among  whom  he  visibly  resided  for  ages.  It  is 
dierefbre  a  proposition  too  monstrous  to  be  for  a  moment  sustained,  that 
ft  created  being  of  any  kind  should  thus  allure  men  into  idolatry,  by  act- 
mg  the  Deity,  assuming  his  name,  and  attributing  to  himself  God's  pe- 
Cttliar  and  inconmiunicable  perfections  and  honour.  (1)  The  Arian 
bypothesis  on  this  subject  is  well  answered  by  even  a  Socinian  writer. 
^The  whole  transaction  on  Mount  Sinai  shows  that  Jehovah  was  pre- 
■tnt,  and  acted,  and  not  another  for  him.  It  is  the  God  that  had  de- 
firered  them  out  of  Egypt,  with  whom  they  were  to  enter  into  covenant 
mm  their  God,  and  who  thereupon  accepted  them  as  his  people,  who  was 
die  author  of  their  religion  and  laws,  and  who  himself  delivered  to  them 
those  ten  commands,  the  most  sacred  part.  There  is  nothing  to  lead 
OB  to  imagine  that  the  person,  who  was  their  Grod,  did  not  speak  in  his 
owm  name ;  not  the  least  intimation  that  here  was  another  representing 
liiiiu"  (Lindsey' 8  Apology.) 

The  author  of  "  the  Essay  on  Spirit*'  attempts  to  meet  this  by  alleg. 
iDg  that  ^  the  Hebrews  were  far  from  being  explicit  and  accurate  in  their 
■tyle,  and  that  it  was  customary  for  prophets  and  angels  to  speak  in  the 
name  and  character  of  God."  The  reply  of  Dr.  Randolph  is  able  and 
decisive,  and  as  this  is  a  point  of  great  importance,  its  introduction  will 
not  appear  unnecessary. 

^  Some,  t9  evade  these  strong  proofs  of  our  Lord's  Divinity,  have  as- 
serted that  this  was  only  a  created  angel  appearing  in  the  name  or  person 
of  the  Father ;  it  being  customary  in  Scripture  for  one  person  to  sustain 
the  character,  and  act  and  speak  in  the  name  of  another.  But  these 
assertions  want  proof.  I  find  no  instances  of  one  person  acting  and 
speaking  in  the  name  of  another,  without  first  declaring  in  whose  name 

(9)  **  An  earthly  ambassador  indeed  represents  the  person  of  his  prince,  is  sup- 
posed  to  be  clothed  with  his  authority,  and  speaks  and  acts  in  his  name.  But 
who  ever  heard  of  an  ambassador  assuming  the  very  name  of  his  sovereign,  or 
being  honoured  with  it  by  others  ?  Would  one  in  this  character  be  permitted  to 
•ay,  /  Oeorget  I  LouiSf  I  Frederic  ?  As  the  idea  is  ridiculous,  the  action  would 
joatly  be  accounted  high  treason.**  (Jamieson*8  Vindication.) 

(1)  — —  histrioniaro  exercuisse,  in  qua  Dei  nomen  assumat,  et  omnia,  qav 
Dei  sunt,  sibi  attriboat.  {Bishop  BuU  ) 
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he  acts  aod  speaks.     The  instances  usually  alleged  are  nothing  to 
purpose.     If  we  sometimes  find  an  angel  in  the  book  of 
speaking  in  the  name  of  God,  yet  from  the  context  it  will  be  eugf  to|)i 
show  that  this  angel  was  the  great  Angel,  the  Angel  of  the 
But  if  there  should  be  some  instances,  in  the  poetical  or  prophetical  piU 
of  Scripture,  of  an  abrupt  change  of  persons,  where  tbe  persoo 
is  not  particularly  specified,  this  will  by  no  means  come  up  to  di6  CM 
before  us.     Here  is  a  person  sustaining  the  name  and  character  of  lb 
most  high  God,  from  one  end  of  the  Bible  to  the  other ;  bearing  bii|{l^ 
rious  and  fearful  name,  the  incommunicable  name  Jehovah,  iipicwi 
of  his  necessary  existence ;  sitting  in  the  throne  of  God ;  dwelliqg  Md 
presiding  in  his  temple ;  dcUvering  laws  in  his  name ;  giving  out  <ffidBi; 
hearing  prayers ;  forgiving  sins.     And  yet  these  writers  would  pemUi 
us  that  this  was  only  a  tutelary  angel ;  that  a  creature  was  the  God  d 
Israel,  and  that  to  this  creature  all  their  service  and  worship  was  diredBi; 
tliat  the  great  God,  <  whose  name  is  Jealous,'  was  pleased  to  give  Ui 
glory,  his  worship,  his  throne  to  a  creature.     What  is  this  but  to  mIi 
the  law  of  Grod  himself  introductory  of  the  same  idolatry  that  was  pne* 
tised  by  all  the  nations  of  the  heathen  ?  But  we  are  told  tbat  bold  f^gKB 
of  speech  are  common  in  the  Hebrew  language,  which  is  not  to  be  M 
down  in  its  interpretation  to  the  severer  rules  of  modem  criticisoB.  Wt 
may  be  assured  that  these  opinions  are  indefensible,  which  cannot  be 
supported  without  charging  the  word  of  God  with  want  of  propriety  or 

,  perspicuity.     Such  pretences  might  be  borne  with,  if  the  question  wen 

about  a  phrase  or  two  in  tlie  poetical  or  prophetical  parts  of  Scriptme. 
But  this,  if  it  be  a  figure,  is  a  figure  which  runs  through  the  whok 
Scripture.  And  a  bold  interpreter  must  he  be,  who  supposes  that  neb 
figures  are  perpetually  and  uniformly  made  use  of  in  a  point  of  neb 
importance,  without  any  meaning  at  all.  This  is  to  confound  the  vm 
3f  language,  to  make  the  Holy  Scripture  a  mysterious  unintelligible  boA 
sufficient  to  prove  nothing,  or  rather  to  prove  any  thing,  which  a  viU 
imagination  shall  suggest."  {RandoipK*s  Vindication  of  the^ Doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,) 

If  the  Arian  account  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  be  untenable,  the  So- 
cinian  notion  will  be  found  equally  unsupported,  and  indeed  ridiculous. 
Dr.  Priestley  assumes  the  marvellous  doctrine  of  **  occasional  person- 
ality,^' and  thinks  that  "in  some  cases  angels  were  nothing  more  than 
temporary  appearances^  and  no  permanent  beings ;  the  mere  organs  of 
the  Deity,  assumed  for  the  purpose  of  making  himself  known."  He 
.  si>eaks  therefore  of"  a  power  occasionally  emitted,  and  then  taken  back 
again  into  its  source  ;"  of  this  poujer  being  vested  with  a  tempotary  per- 
sonality, and  thinks  this  possible !  Little  cause  had  the  doctor  and  his 
adherents  to  talk  of  the  mystery  and  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  of  direc 

■         persons  in  one  Godhead^  who  can  make  a  permm  out  of  a  power ^  emitted 
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Md  then  drawn  back  again  to  its  source ;  a  temporary  person^  without 
pimdual  subsistence !  The  wildness  of  this  fiction  is  its  own  refutation ; 
■ft  that  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  was  not  this  temporary  occasional  person, 
Mduced  or  "  emitted"  for  the  occasion  of  these  appearances,  is  made 
in  by  Abraham's  "  walking  before  this  Angel  of  the  Lord,"  that  is, 
his  hfe  and  conversation  in  his  sight  all  the  days  of  his  life ;  by 
calling  him  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  who  had  ^  fed  him  all  his  life 
;''  and  by  this  also,  that  the  same  person  who  was  called  by  him- 
^If  and  by  the  Jews  "  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob," 
fjkB  the  God  of  the  chosen  people  in  o/Z  their  generations.  Mr.  Lindsey 
M|^8  ^  that  the  outward  token  of  the  presence  of  God  is  what  is  generally 
Aeant  by  the  Angel  of  God,  when  not  particularly  specified  and  appro- 
ted  otherwise ;  that  which  manifested  his  appearance,  whatever  it 
;"  and  this  opinion  commonly  obtains  among  the  Socinians.  ''The 
1^^^^  of  the  Lord  was  the  visible  symbol  of  the  Divine  presence." 
JBeisham.)  This  notion,  however,  involves  a  whole  train  of  absurdities. 
rbe  term,  the  <'  Angel  of  Jehovah"  is  not  at  all  accounted  for  by  a 
fimlAe  symbol  of  clouds,  light,  fire,  d:c,  unless  that  symbol  be  considered 
m  distinct  from  Jehovah.  We  have  then  the  name  Jehovah  given  to 
t  cloud,  a  light,  a  fire,  d:.c ;  the  fire  is  the  Angel  of  the  Lordy  and  yet 
he  Angel  of  the  Lord  calls  to  Moses  out  of  the  fire.  This  visible  symbol 
KyB  to  Abraham,  ''  By  myself  I  have  sworn,"  for  these  are  said  to  be 
he  words  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah ;  and  this  Angel,  the  visible  symbol, 
ipolce  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai :  such  are  the  absurdities  which  flow 
rom  error !  Most  clearly  therefore  is  it  determined  on  the  testimony  of 
leveral  scriptures,  and  by  necessary  induction  from  the  circumstanc-es 
Intending  the  numerous  appearances  of  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  in  the  Old 
FeBtament,  that  the  person  thus  manifesting  himself,  and  thus  receiving 
mprcme  worship,  was  not  a  created  angel  as  the  Arians  would  have  it, 
nor  a  meteor^  an  atmospheric  appearancey  the  worthy  theory  of  modem 
Socinians,  but  that  he  was  a  Divine  person. 

2.  It  will  be  necessary  to  show  that  this  Divine  person  was  not  God 
the  Father. 

The  following  argument  has  been  adopted  in  proof  of  this :  *<No  man 
hath  seen  God  at  any  time.  Ye  have  neither  heard  his  voice  at  any 
time  nor  seen  his  shape.  Not  that  any  man  hath  seen  the  Father.  It 
is  however  said  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  God  frequently  appeared 
under  the  patriarchal  and  Levitical  dispensations,  and  therefore  we  must 
conclude  that  the  God  who  appeared  was  God  the  Son." 

Plausible  as  this  argument  is,  it  cannot  he  depended  upon ;  for  that 
the  Father  never  manifested  himself  to  meii,  as  distinct,  from  the  Son,  is 
contradicted  by  two  express  testimonies.  We  have  seen  that  the  Angel, 
in  whom  was  the  name  of  God,  promised  as  the  conductor  of  the  Israel- 
iteti  through  the  wilderness,  was  a  Divine  person.    Bui  be  ^Yio  y^^>&^ 
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to  "  send  him,"  must  be  a  different  person  to  the  angd  jeaC.  nilH  ^ 
person  could  be  no  other  than  the  Father.  "  Behold,  I  aend  tavfB^ 
before  thee,''  dec.  On  this  occasion,  therefore,  Moses  heard  die  nH 
of  the  Father.  Again,  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus  the  voice  of  theTAll 
was  heard,  declaring,  ^This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whomltm^l 
pleased."  The  above  passages  must  be  therefore  interpreted  to  100^1 
with  these  facts.  They  express  the  pure  spirituality  and  inviflflbiilf' 
God,  and  can  no  more  be  argued  against  a  sensible  manifestatki  4 
God  by  audible  sounds,  and  appearances,  than  the  declaration  to  Ite 
^No  man  can  see  my  face  and  live.'*  There  was  an  important  Ml 
in  which  Moses  neither  did  nor  could  see  Grod ;  and  yet  it  is  «!■%  I  ^ 
true,  that  he  both  saw  him  and  heard  him.  He  saw  the  ^  ftsLiwil  I  ^ 
parts,''  but  not  the  ''face  of  God."  (2)     .  1 1 

The  manifestation  of  the  Father  was  however  very  rare ;  as  afpen  |{| 
from  by  far  the  greater  part  of  these  Divine  appearancMss  being  expia%  1 1 
called  appearances  of  tJie  Angel  of  the  Lord,     The  Jehovah  who  if  I 
peared  to  Abram  in  the  case  of  Sodom  was  an  ungeZ.     Tlie  J4MfPk  I 
who  appeared  to  Hagar,  is  said  also  to  he ''the  Angel  of  the  Lord/*  k  I 
was  *'  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  from  heaven"  who  sware  by  himK^  M   I 
Abraham,  *<  In  blessing  I  will  bless  thee."    Jacob  calls  the  '*Godd   | 
Bethel,"  that  is,  the  God  who  appeared  to  him  there,  and  to  whon  k    I 
vowed  his  vows,  "  the  Angel  of  God.''    In  blessing  Joseph,  he  calk  Ae    1 
God  ^  in  whose  presence  my  fathers,  Abraham  and  Isaac  have  walsd,*    i 
the  Angd  who  had  redeemed  liim  from  all  evil.     ^  I  am  that  I  ix," 
when  he  spoke  to  Moses  out  of  the  bush,  is  termed  the  Angel  ofJekatdL 
The  God  who  spake  these  words  and  said,  "  Thou  shalt  have  no  olhff    < 
gods  before  me,"  is  called  the  Angel  who  spake  to  Moses  in  the  MoiBi 
Sinai.     The  Being  who  dwelt  in  a  fiery  cloud,  the  visible  token  of  tl» 
presence  of  God,  and  took  up  his  residence  over  the  ark,  in  the  hofioi 
place,  and  there  received  the  constant  worship  of  the  Jews,  is  called 
the  Angel  of  the  Lord ;  and  so  in  many  other  instances. 

Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  stretching  the  point  to  exclude  in  aD  €«»• 
the  visible  or  audible  agency  of  the  Father,  from  the  Old  Testantjol; 
no  advantage  in  the  least  is  gained  by  it,  and  it  cannot  be  mat  xaioed 
without  sanctioning  by  example  the  conduct  of  the  opposers  of  auth,  is 
giving  forced  and  unnatural  expositions  to  several  passages  of  Scripture. 
This  ought  to  be  avoided,  and  a  consistency  of  fair  honest  interpretatiGii 
be  maintained  throughout  It  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  important  argu- 
ment with  which  we  are  now  concerned,  to  prove,  not  that  the  Father 
was  never  manifested  in  his  own  person ;  but  that  the  Angel  of  tkc 
Lord,  whose  appearances  are  so  often  recorded,  is  not  the  Father.  Thii 
•8  clear  from  his  appellation  angel^  with  respect  to  which  there  can  be 

(2)  Imperscrutabilem  Dsi  esse-^tiam  ot  majefUtem.  (Vmimtie.) 
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two  interpretations.  It  is  either  a  name  descriptive  of  nature  or  of 
In  the  first  view  it  is  generally  employed  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
to  designate  one  of  an  order  of  intelligences  superior  to  man,  and 
employed  in  the  service  of  man  as  the  ministers  of  God,  -but  still 
ifattte  and  created.  We  have  however  already  proved  that  the 
of  the  Lord  is  not  a  creature,  and  he  is  not  therefore  called  an 
»1  with  reference  to  his  nature.  The  term  must  then  be  considered 
K  term  of  office.  He  is  called  the  Angel  of  the  Lord,  because  he  was 
messenger  of  the  Lord ;  because  he  was  sent  to  execute  his  will,  and 
be  bis  visible  image  and  representative.  His  office  therefore  under 
appellation  was  ministerial ;  but  ministration  is  never  attributed  to 
Father.  He  who  was  sent  must  be  a  distinct  person  from  him  by 
wkon  he  was  sent ;  the  messenger  from  him  whose  message  he  brought, 
and  whose  wU  he  performed.  The  Angel  of  Jehovah  is  therefore  a 
jjEflferent  person  from  the  Jehovah  whose  messenger  he  was,  and  yet  the 
^||iigel  himself  is  Jehovah,  and,  as  we  have  proved,  truly  Divine.  Thus 
4mb  the  Old  Testament  most  clearly  reveal  to  us,  in  the  case  of  Jehovah 
|pd  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  two  Divine  persons,  while  it  still  maintains  its 
gieat  fundamental  principle,  that  there  is  but  one  God. 

8.  The  third  step  in  this  argument  is,  that  the  Divine  person,  called 
PD  otbok  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  in  the  Old  Testament,  was  the  promised 
and  future  Christ,  and  consequently  Jesus,  the  Lord  and  Saviour  of  the 
Ghristian  Church. 

We  have  seen,  that  it  was  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  who  gave  the  law  to 
die  Israelites,  and  that  in  his  own  name,  though  still  an  angd^  a  messenger 
m  the  transaction ;  being  at  once  servant  and  Lord,  angel  and  Jehovah, 
circumstances  which  can  only  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  his 
DWinity,  and  (or  which  neither  Arianism  nor  Socinianism  can  give  any 
fdbition.  He  therefore  was  the  person  who  made  the  covenant,  usually 
called  the  Mosaic,  with  the  children  of  Israel.  The  Prophet  Jeremiah 
however  expressly  says,  that  the  new  covenant  with  Israel  was  to  be 
made  by  the  same  person  who  had  made  the  old.  *'  Behold,  the  days 
come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  /  mU  make  a  new  covenant  with  the  house 
of  Israel  and  with  the  house  of  Judah ;  not  according  to  the  covenant 
that  /  made  with  their  fathers  in  the  day  that  I  took  them  by  the  hand 
fo  bring  them  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt."  The  Angel  of  Jehovah,  who 
led  the  Israelites  out  of  Egypt  and  gave  them  their  law,  is  here  plainly 
introduced  as  the  author  of  the  new  covenant.  If  then,  as  we  learn  from 
the  Apostle  Paul,  this  new  covenant  predicted  by  Jeremiah  is  the  Chris- 
tian  dispensation,  and  Christ  be  its  author ;  the  Christ  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  Angel  of  Jehovah  of  the  Old,  are  the  same 
person. 

Equally  striking  is  the  celebrated  prediction  in  Malachi,  the  last  of 
the  prophets.    *<  Behold  I  will  send  my  messenger,  and  he  shall,  pr^Mure 
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my  way  before  roe ;  and  the  Loid  whom  ye  eeflk  ahaD  mMmij 
to  his  temi^,  eron  the  meaiepger  of  the  cofcoant  wiioai  ya 
briiold,  he  shall  come,  saith  the  Loid  of  hoita.'' 

The  characters  under  which  the  persoo  who  is  die  solgeat  ofl 
prophecy  is  descnbed,  are^  the  Lord,  a  aoveieigtt  Ralmv  (8)  the 
of  the  temple,  and  therefore  a  Divine  prince  or  govemdr,  ha 
come  to  his  templeJ^  "The  temple,''  says  Bishop  Honjay,  «i 
writings  of  a  Jewish  prophet,  cannot  be  otherwisa  aiideialood» 
to  the  literal  meaning,  than  of  die  temple  at  Jerasalem*  Of  this 
therefore,  the  persoo  to  come  is  hece  expresdy  caBcd  the  Loid.  IK 
lord  of  any  temple,  in  the  langoage  of  all  wiiters,  and  in  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase,  isthediTinitftowhose  worshq[»  it  is 
To  no  other  divinity  the  temple  of  Jerasalem  was  oonseeratsd  dasll 
true  and  everiasting  God,  the  Lord  Jehovah,  the  Blaker  of 
earth.  Here,  then,  we  have  the  dpress  testimony'  of  Malachiy 
Christ,  the  Ddiverer,  whose  coming  he  announces^  was  no 
the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament  Jehovah  had  delivered  the 
from  the  Egyptian  bondage ;  and  the  same  Jdiovah  was  to 
person  to  his  temple,  to  efiect  the  greater  and  more  general 
of  which  the  former  was  but  an  imperfect  type.** 

He  bears  also  the  same  title,  angel  or  messenger,  as  he 
pearances  in  the  Old  Testament  have  been  enumerated. 

^  'Hie  Messenger  of  the  Covenant,  therefore,  is  Jehovah's 
— if  his  messenger  9  his  servani ;  for  a  message  is  a  service :  it  ■ 
a  person  sending,  and  a  person  sent.  In  the  person  who  sendeth 
must  be  authority  to  send^ — submission  to  that  authority  in  tiie 
sent  The  Messenger,  therefore,  of  the  Covenant,  is  the  servant  of  fti 
Lord  Jehovah :  but  the  same  person  who  is  the  Messenger,  is  the  kil 
Jehovah  himself,  not  the  same  person  with  the  sender,  but  beariiig  Ai 
same  name;  because  united  in  that  mjrsterioos  nature  and  ondMM 
substance  which  the  name  imports*  The  same  person,  thereAn,  if 
servant  and  Lord ;  and,  by  uniting  these  characters  in  the  same  fenm, 
what  does  the  prophet  but  describe  that  great  mystery  of  the  Gospel,  fti 
union  of  the  nature  which  governs,  and  the  nature  which  serveay  Ai 
union  of  the  Divine  and  human  nature  in  the  person  of  the  Chritr 
(Harsleffs  Sermons.) 

Now  this  prophecy  is  expres^  applied  to  Christ  by  St.  MaiL^ 
'<  The  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  Crod,  asik 
written^  Behold,  I  send  my  messenger  before  thy  face,  vrtiich  shall  fvi- 
pare  thy  way  before  thee."  It  follows  fitom  this,  that  Jesos  is  theLoiA 
the  Lord  of  the  temple,  the  Messenger  of  the  Covenant  mentioned  ii 

(9)  Tho  fame  word  is  often  tppUed  to  magietntei,  and  even  ftthsn;  fesii 
H.  Michaelifl  eayi,  that  when  it  ooonra  o  in  this  phee  with  the  pnfiXt  it  isif^ 
proprialed  only  to  Ood. 
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prophecy ;  and  bearing  these  exact  characters  of  the  appearing 
Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament,  who  was  the  King  of  the  Jews ; 
temple  was  his,  because  he  resided  in  it,  and  so  was  called  <<  the 
of  the  Lord ;"  and  whd  was  "  the  Messenger*^  of  their  Coi-enani ; 
identity  of  the  persons  cannot  be  mistaken.  One  coincidence  is 
^^fagularly  striking.  It  has  been  proved  that  the  Angel  Jehovah  had  his 
jopblidence  in  the  Jewish  tabernacle  and  temple,  and  that  he  took  posses- 
^lAm,  or  came  suddenly  to  both,  at  their  dedication,  and  filled  them  with 
(/  kiB  glory.  On  one  occasion  Jesus  himself,  though  in  his  state  of  humili- 
2  wtSoDf  comes  in  public  procession  to  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  calls 
. ,  it  **  his  own,"  thus  at  once  declaring  that  he  was  the  ancient  and  rightful 
,^.  IjOffd  of  the  temple,  and  appropriating  to  himself  this  eminent  prophecy. 
^  Bishop  Horsley  has  introduced  this  circumstance  in  his  usual  striking 
,j.  and  convincing  manner: — 

t^  **  A  third  time  Jesus  came  still  more  remarkably  as  the  Lord  to  his 
temple,  when  he  came  up  from  Galilee  to  celebrate  the  last  passover, 
^,  and  made  that  public  entry  at  Jerusalem  which  is  described  by  all  the 
efBDgeUsts.  It  will  be  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  particulars  of  this 
j^  interesting  story :  for  the  right  understanding  of  our  Saviour's  conduct 
upon  this  occasion  depends  so  much  upon  seeing  certain  leading  circum- 
stances in  a  proper  light, — upon  a  recollection  of  ancient  prophecies, 
and  an  attrition  to  the  customs  of  the  Jewish  people, — that  I  am  apt  to 
suspect,  few  now-a-days  discern  in  this  extraordinary  transaction  what 
was  clearly  seen  in  it  at  the  time  by  our  Lord's  disciples,  and  in  some 
measure  understood  by  his  enemies.  I  shall  present  you  with  an  orderly 
detail  of  the  story,  and  comment  upon  the  particulars  as  they  arise :  and 
I  doubt  not  but  that  by  God's  assistance  I  shall  teach  you  to  perceive  in 
this  public  entry  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  (if  you  have  not  perceived  it 
^  before,)  a  conspicuous  advent  of  the  great  Jehovah  to  his  temple. — 
Jesus,  on  his  last  journey  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  stops  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Olivet,  and  sends  two  of  his  disciples  to  a  neighbouring  village 
to  provide  an  ass's  colt  to  convey  him  from  that  place  to  the  city,  dis- 
tant  not  more  than  half  a  mile.  The  colt  Ls  brought,  and  Jesus  is  seated 
upon  it.  This  first  circumstance  must  be  well  considered  ;  it  is  the  key 
to  the  whole  mystery  of  the  story.  What  could  be  his  meaning  in 
choosing  this  singular  conveyance  ?  It  could  not  be  that  the  fatigue  of 
the  short  journey  which  remained  was  likely  to  Ik?  too  much  for  him 
afoot ;  and  that  no  better  animal  was  to  be  procured.  Nor  was  the 
ass  in  these  days  (though  it  had  been  in  earlier  ages  an  animal  in  high 
esteem  in  the  east)  used  for  tmvelling  or  for  state  by  persons  of  the  first 
condition, — that  this  conveyance  should  be  chosen  tor  the  gnmdeur  or 
propriety  of  the  appearance.  Stranj^e  as  it  may  seem,  tiie  coming  to 
Jerusalem  upon  an  ass's  colt  was  one  of  the  prophetical  characters  of 
the  Messiah ;  and  the  great  singularity  of  it  had  perhaps  been  the  reason 


tiiat  this  chameter  bad  bean  mangmmwBjwMtmlBd  tolhMiMf  ( 

ao  that  there  waa  no  Jew  who  waa  not  appriiii  dnt  tka  IfaaH 

ooBDie  to  the  holy  city  in  that  nMimer.    *  B^jnace  yijatfj,  O 

of  Zioq!  dioiit»Odi|ii|^iteroC  Jeniaalam!' My&Ze^ttiBk3«] 

thy  King  Cometh  unto- thee  i    Ha  ia  jnaly  aad  hmnoy 

and  lidiog  upon  an  aaiyBven  aeoll»the  Atd  of  aa  aas!*    Aail 

phecy  the  Jeara  never  nndeiatood  of  any  other  poraq|i  tiioB  Iha 

Jeausy  therefiMre,  by  aaaring  hiooaelf  upon  tho  mmfm  eok.m  aaisr  •( 

Jerusalem,  wkhoiit  any  poawblo  imhieaaMPt  latlier  of 

venience,  openly  declared  hiooaelf  to  be  that  Kiqg  vliow«at»r 

at  whoae  coming  in  that  manner  2SflB  vaa  to  lafoioa.     AndaaJoiii 

ci|dea»  if  we  may  jadgd  from  what  ii— aiBainlj  fcUowoJ^ 

tUa  proceeding ;  finr  no  aooiier  did  thay  aae  Ibeir 

colt,  than  they  brdce  out  into  tranaporta  of  the  li^i^beat  joy,  aa  Mm 

great  fli^  they  had  the  fiili  eootentmaal  of  Hmut  atnaoat  wkhm} 

oeivingt  aa  it  should  aeeni»  the  aaaguba  hope  dmft  the 

instant  to  be  reatoced  to  braeL    llMy  atiBwed  tba  wary 

was  to  peas  with  the  green  branchea  of  the  taaea  which 

a  marie  of  honour  in  the  eaat»  never  paid  bat  to  tka 

on  occasionB  of  the  higheat  pomp.  '  Tliey  pffoebiniod 

expected  heir  of  David'a  tfarooe^^tfae  Mssaed  Oam 

of  the  Lord ;  that  is,  in  the  laqgoage  of  Malaehiy  tho 

Covenant :  and  they  rent  the  sideB  with  die  esulting 

<  Hosanna  in  the  highest !'    On  dieir  way  to  Jeruaaleniy  they  aoi 

by  a  great  multitude  from  the  oity»  whom  the  tidmga  had  no 

reached  than  they  ran  out  in  eager  joy  to  join  hia  trimnph.    Whmlhp 

reached  Jerusalem,  <the  whole  oiy/  aaya  the  Meaaed  evnngaii^  'w 

moved.'    Here  recollect,  that  it  waa  now  die  aeaaon  of  tho  paaMMb 

The  passover  was  the  highest  fesdval  of  die  JewUi  Datiaa»  the  |B» 

versary  of  that  memorable  night  when  Jehovah  led  hio  aamiaa  aitrf 

£gypt  with  a  high  hand  and  an  extended  arm^— ^  a  night  ansh  la  li 

remembered  to  the  Lord  of  the  diihhren  of  Israel  in  their  ganaailMmf 

and  much  indeed  it  was  remembered.    The  devout  Jewa  floehad  aft  Aii 

season  to  Jerusalem,  not  only  from  every  corner  of  Jnden,  Imt 

remotest  countries  whither  God  had  acattered  them ;  and  tho 

of  the  strangers  that  were  annually  collected  in 

festival  are  beyond  imagination.     Theae  strangei%  who  Im^g  at  a< 

tance  knew  little  of  what  had  been  passfaig  in  Jndea  since 

¥rere  they  who  were  moved  (as  weU  they  mi^  be)  with 

astonishment,  when  Jesus,  so  humbto  in  his  equipage,  ao  boaouiod  iaiii 

numerous  attmdants,  appeared  widun  die  city  galea;  and  ovairy  a» 

aaks  his  neighbour,  «Who  is  duaf    It  waa  replied  by  aoma  afio 

nativesof  Judear-4NitaaIcoooeive,bynoneof  thediaeiplaa;  ftr«9 

of  diem  at  diM  dme  would  have  given  anodier  aiMWW^--jt  WM  nfM 
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rs  '  Tliis  is  tlie  Nazarenc,  the  great  prophet  from  Gralilee.'  Through  the 
ti-  tfafODg  of  these  astoaished  spectators  the  procession  passed  by  the 
K  puUic  streets  of  Jerusalem  to  the  temple,  where  immediately  the  sacred 
K  portiooes  resound  with  the  continued  hosannas  of  the  multitudes.  The 
■i^>ehief  priests  and  scribes  are  astonished  and  alarmed :  they  request  Jesus 
JABwelf  to  silence  his  followers.  Jesus,  in  the  early  part  of  his  ministry, 
fflpd  always  been  cautious  of  any  public  display  of  personal  consequence ; 
JrlBit  the  malice  of  liis  enemies  should  be  too  soon  provoked,  or  the  un-, 
y .  advised  zeal  of  his  friends  should  raise  civil  commotions.  But  now 
,  tibat  his  work  on  earth  was  finished  in  all  but  the  last  painful  part  of  it, 
,  *— now  that  he  had  firmly  laid  the  foundations  of  God's  kingdom  in  the 
^  hearts  of  his  disciples, — now  that  the  apostles  were  prepared  and 
^  iDatnicted  for  their  office, — now  that  the  days  of  vengeance  on  the 
,  Jewish  nation  were  at  hand,  and  it  mattered  not  how  soon  they  should 
iiiGur  the  displeasure  of  the  Romans  their  masters, — Jesus  lays  aside  a 
which  could  be  no  longer  useful ;  and,  instead  of  checking  the 
of  his  followers,  he  gives  a  new  alarm  to  the  chief  priests  and 
■eribes,  by  a  direct  and  firm  assertion  of  his  right  to  the  honours  that 
weru  80  largely  shown  to  him.  *  If  these,'  says  he,  '  were  silent,  the 
itCMies  of  this  building  would  be  endued  with  a  voice  to  proclaim  my 
titles :'  and  then,  as  on  a  former  occasion,  ho  drove  out  the  traders ;  but 
with  a  higher  tone  of  authority,  calling  it  his  own  house,  and  saying, 
*  My  house  is  the  house  of  .prayer,  but  ye  have  made  it  a  den  of  thieves.' 
Tou  have  now  the  story,  in  all  its  circumstances,  faithfully  collected 
fipom  the  four  evangelists ;  nothing  exaggerated,  but  set  in  order,  and 
peifaapa  somewhat  illustrated  by  an  application  of  old  prophecies,  and  a 
racollectioa  of  Jewish  customs.  Judge  for  yourselves  whether  this  was 
BoC  an  advent  of  the  Lord  Jehovah  taking  personal  possession  of  his 
temple."  {Horsley.) 

But  it  is  not  only  in  these  passages  that  the  name  Jehovah,  the  appel- 
ktioa  of  tlie  appearing  Angel  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  other  titles  of 
Diyinity,  are  given  to  Messiah  ;  and  if  Jesus  be  Messiah,  then  are  they 
his  titles  and  as  truly  mark  his  Divinity. 

«  The  voice  of  him  that  crieth  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way 
of  the  Lord,  (Jehovah,)  make  straight  in  the  desert  a  high  way  for  our 
Ciod.  Every  valley  shall  be  exalted,  and  every  mountain  shall  be 
made  k>w;  and  the  crooked  shall  be  made  straight,  and  the  rough 
places  plain,  and  the  glor\-  of  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  shall  be  revealed, 
and  all  flesh  shall  sec  it  together."  Tliis  being  spoken  of  him  of 
whom  John  the  Baptist  was  to  be  the  forerunner ;  and  the  appUcation 
having  been  aflerward  expressly  made  by  the  Baptist  to  our  Lord,  it  is 
evident  that  he  is  the  person  <<to  whom  the  prophet  attributes  the 
incommunicable  name  of  Jbhovah,  and  styles  him  'our  God.'" — 

(Wagon.) 
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"  Now  all  this  was  done  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  uhich  was  spoken 
of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying,  Behold  a  virgin  shall  conceive,  and 
shall  bring  forth  a  Son,  and  they  shall  call  his  name  Emanurl,  whiek 
being  interpreted  is  God  with  us."      Here  another  prediction  of  Isaiah 
is  expressly  applied  to  Jesus.     '<  Thou  shalt  bring  forth  a  sod,  and  diak 
call  his  name  Jesus,  and  he  shall  be  great,  and  the  Lord  Grod  shall  giFS 
to  him  the  throne  of  his  father  David,  and  he  shall  reign  over  the  hoott 
^  of  Jacob  for  ever  and  ever,  and  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end." 
These  are  the  words  of  the  angel  to  Mary,  and  obviously  apply  to  oar 
I^rd  the  words  of  Isaiah,  **  Unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  son  is 
given,  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder,  and  his  name 
shall  be  called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  mighty  God,  the  everlaatif 
Fatlier,  the  Prince  of  Peace.     Of  the  increase  of  his  govemment  and 
power  there  shall  be  no  end,  upon  the  throne  of  David  to  order  and 
establish  it  for  ever."     It  is  unnecessary  at  present  to  quote  moce  of 
those  numerous  passages  which  speak  of  the  future  Messiah  loder 
Divine  titles,  and  which  are  applied  to  Jesus  as  that  Messiah  actuaBr 
manifested.     They  do  not  in  so  many  words  connect  the  Angel  of 
Jehovah  with  Jesus  as  the  same  person ;  but,  taken  with  the  poaaagv 
above  adduced,  they  present  evidence  of  a  very  weighty  character  m 
favour  of  that  position.     A  plurality  of  persons  in  the  one  Godhead  ii 
mentioned   in   the  Jewish   Scriptures ;   this  plurality  is   restricted  to 
three ;  one  of  them  appears  as  the  *<  acting  Gxxl"  of  the  patriarchal  and 
Mosaic  age ;  the  prophets  speak  of  a  Divine  person  to  come  as  the 
Messiah,  bearing  precisely  the  same  titles  ;  no  one  supposes  this  to  be 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  it  cannot  be  the  Father,  seeing  that  Messiah  is  God  < 
servant  and  God's  messenger ;   and  the  only  conclusion  is,  that  the 
Messiah  predicted  is  he  who  is  known  under  the  titles.  Angel,  Son  of 
God,  Word  of  God,  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  if  Jesus  be  that  Me*. 
siah,  he  is  that  Son,  that  Word^  that  Servantj  that  Alessenger  ;  and  bear- 
ing the  same  Divine  characters  as  the  Angel  of  Jehovah,  is  that  Angd 
himself,  and  is  entitled  in  the  Christian  Church  to  all  the  homage  ffld 
worsliip  which  was  paid  to  him  in  the  Jewish. 

There  are,  however,  a  few  passages  which  in  a  still  more  dtatiDCt 
manner  than  any  which  have  been  introduced,  except  that  from  the 
prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  identify  Jesus  Christ  with  the  Angel  of  Jehovah 
in  the  patriarchal  and  Levilical  dispensations ;  and  a  brief  consideratioa 
of  them  will  leave  this  important  point  completely  established. 

Let  it  then  be  recollected,  that  he  who  dwell  in  the  Jewish  tabenn- 
cle,  lietween  the  cherubim,  was  the  Angel  Jehomh.  In  Psalm  Ixviii, 
which  was  written  on  the  removal  of  the  ark  to  Mount  Zion,  he  ii 
expressly  addressed.  « This  is  the  hill  which  God  desireth  to  dwctt 
in  ;"  and  again,  «  They  have  seen  thy  goings,  O  God,  my  Khi§,  in  tsj 
sanctuary."     But  the  Apostle  Paul,  Eph.  iv,  8,  apphey  this  iMBbD  •• 
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Christy  and  considers  this  very  ascent  of  the  Angel  Jehovah  to  Mount 
Son  as  a  prophetic  type  of  the  ascent  of  Jesus  to  the  celestial  Zion. — 
••  Wherefore  he  saith,  when  he  ascended  on  high,  he  led  captivity 
captive,"  6ic.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is,  that  the  Angel  Jehovah 
who  is  addressed  in  the  psalm,  and  Christ,  are  the  same  person.  This 
18  marked  with  eqpal  strength  in  verse  29.  Tlie  psalm,  let  it  be 
obterved,  is  determined  by  apostolical  authority  to  be  a  prophecy  of 
Christ,  as  indeed  its  terms  intimate ;  and  with  reference  to  the  future 
oonquests  of  Messiah,  the  prophet  exclaims,  '<  Because  of  thy  temple  at 
Jerusalem  shall  kings  bring  presents  unto  thee."  The  future  Christ  is 
■poken  of  as  one  having  then  a  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
'  It  was  the  glory  of  the  Angel  Jehovah,  the  resident  God  of  the 
jBOiple,  which  Isaiah  saw  in  the  vision  recorded  in  the  sixth  chapter 
of  his  prophecy  before  adduced ;  but  the  Evangelist  John  expressly 
declares  that  on  that  occasion  the  prophet  saw  the  glory  of  Christ  and 
spake  of  him.  Christ  therefore  was  the  Lord  of  hosts  whose  glory 
filled  the  temple. 

St.  Peter  calls  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  by  which  the  prophets  *<  prophe- 
■ed  of  the  grace  that  should  come,  the  Spirit  of  ChrisL"    He  also 
mforms  us  that  <<  Christ  was  put  to  death  in  the  flesh,  but  quickened  by 
the  Spirit,  by  which  also  he  went  and  preached  unto  the  spirits  in 
jnisaii,  which  sometime  were  disobedient  when  once  the  long  suffering 
of  God  waited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  preparing." — 
Now  whatever  may  be  the  full  meaning  of  this  difficult  passage,  Christ 
is  cleariy  represented  as  preaching  by  his  Spirit  in  the  days  of  Noah, 
that  is,  inspiring  Noah  to  preach.     Let  this  be  collated  with  the  decla- 
ntion  of  Jehovah  before  the  flood,  "  Mi/  Spirit  shall  not  always  strive 
with  man,  for  that  he  is  flesh,  yet  his  days  shall  be  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years,"  during  which  period  of  delay  and  long  suffering,  Noah 
iraa  made  by  him,  from  whom  alone  inspiration  can  come,  a  preacher 
of  righteousness ;  and  it  is  clear  that  Christ,  and  the  appearing  Jehovali 
of  the  antediluvian  world,  are  supposed  by  St.  Peter  to  have  been  the 
lame  person.     In  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Hebrews,  Moses  is  said 
to  have  esteemed  the  reproach  of  Christ,  greater  riches  than  the  trea- 
Hires  of  Elgypt ;  a  passage  of  easy  interpretation,  when  it  is  admitted 
that  the  Jehovah  of  the  Israelites,  whoso  name  and  worship  Moses  pro- 
fessed, and  Christ,  were  the  same  person.     For  this  worship  he  was 
Reproached  by  the  Egyptians,  who  preferred  their  own  idolatry,  and 
tireatedy  as  ail  apostates  do,  the  true  religion,  the  pure  worship  of  former 
•gea  from  which  they  had  departed,  with  contempt.     To  bo  reproached 
lor  the  sake  of  Jehovah,  and  to  be  reproached  for  Christ,  were  conver- 
\iUe  phrases  with  the  apostle,  because  he  considered  Jehovah  and  Christ 
io  be  the  same  person. 

.*]»  SL  Ptol's  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  we  read,  *  Neither  let 
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le,  that  the  God  who  conversed  with  men  upon  eaidi,  coidd  teaf 
other  than  that  Ward  which  vroa  to  be  made  flesh." 

Clemens  Alexandrinus  says,  ^  The  Pedagogus  appeared  to  Abnhai 
to  Jacob,  wrestled  with  liim,  and  lastly,  manifested  himself  to 
Again :  *'  Christ  gave  the  world  the  law  of  natuiey  and  the 
of  Moses.  Wherefore,  the  Lord  deriving  from  one  fountain  boih  li 
first  and  second  precepts  which  he  gave^  neither  overlooked  ifaoieili 
were  before  tlic  law,  so  as  to  leave  them  without  law,  nor  safiefedte 
who  minded  not  the  philosophy  of  the  barbarians  to  do  as  they  pkwi 
He  gave  to  the  one  precepts,  to  the  other  philosophy,  and 
them  in  unbeUef  till  his  coming,  when,  whosoever  believes  not  ii 


out  excuse." 


Origen  says,  "  My  Lord  Jesus  Christ  descended  to  the  eaitk  ■■• 
than  once.  He  came  down  to  Esaias,  to  Moses,  and  u>  eveiy  oaeofAi 
prophets."  Again : — "  That  our  blessed  Saviour  did  sometimes 
as  an  angel,  we  may  be  induced  to  bcUeve,  if  we  consider  the 
ances  and  speeches  of  angels,  who  in  some  texts  have  said,  "IibAi 
God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,' "  ^c. 

Thcophilus  of  Antioch  also  declares,  **  that  it  vras  the  Son  d'Gii 
who  appeared  to  Adam  immediately  aAer  the  fall,  wbc^  asnaan;  ie 
person  of  the  Father  and  the  Lord  of  all,  canne  in  poLTHfae  ander  ie 
|)crson  of  God,  and  conversed  with  Adam." 

The  svnod  of  Antioch  : — "  Tlie  <So»i,"  sav  thev.  *-  is  svmefiiBei  aid 
an  An^rr/,  and  sometimes  the  Lord ;  sometimes  God^  For  s  is 
to  imagine,  that  the  God  of  the  universe  is  any  wher^  cslieti  la 
liut  tiio  Messenger  of  the  Father  is  the  Sou,  who  hinss^lf  :;5  Lxi  ^ 
lioil :  for  it  is  written,  Thr.  Angd  of  the  grtai  camaril^'^ 

Cyprian  ol)ser>'es,  that  "the  Angel  who  appeared  to  ibe-  r-ozRUCti! 
( Christ  ami  dod"  And  tliis  he  confinns  b>-  produciz^  a  B3=c«r  ct  dMr 
pUMsagos  trom  tlie  Old  Testament,  where  it  is  said,  thai  as.  A^cei mm 
iA>nl  appeared  and  spake  in  the  name  of  God. 

Hilary  speaks  to  the  same  purpose: — ^He  vrbo  is  caJ&stt  ±is  Ixgd 
oftiod,  the  Hanio  is  Lord  and  God.  For  the  Son  of  Gm.  unnrinEr* 
the  prophet,  is  the  Angel  of  the  great  councii.  Tbax  liie  ^isQi&mfli  * 
ptTHons  might  be  entire,  he  is  called  the  Angel  of  Oc«i  :  fjc  le  vikt  » 
Hod  of  (wody  the  same  also  is  the  Angel  (or  Men^mrtr'  :c  G<jt: :  atf 
yet,  lit  the  same  time,  that  due  honour  might  be  paid,  ik  3^  lu^u  cailet 
Lord  and  iiod,^^ 

St.  Hasfil  says,  "  Who  then  is  it  that  is  called  both  az  muyti  uni  ^^ 
Is  it  not  ilo,  whose  name,  we  are  told,  is  called  the  Ji«pf£  tr  'he  r^ 
Covenant  ?  For  though  it  was  in  afiertimes  that  he  Wv:zaiif  iie  Uf:t 
of  the  great  Covenant,  yet  even  before  that,  he  dad  ncc  d»4uiu  nitf  i'-^ 
of  an  Angel,  or  Messenger."  Again : — ^ It  is  bucohsc  ii  -p'rr'  »ii^. 
that  where  the  same  person  is  styled  both  an  Angd  mxat  i«m.  r  iiiist  ^ 
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it  of  the  oidy  begoUtny  who  manifests  himself  to  mankind  in  different 
pMMUUtions,  and  declares  the  will  of  the  Father  to  his  saints.     Where. 

he  who,  at  his  appearing  to  Moses,  called  himself  I  ax,  cannot  be 

tved  to  be  any  other  person  than  God,  the  Word  who  was  in  the 
IWtmttft^  with  God." 
1>  Other  authorises  may  be  seen  in  Waterland's  Defence  of  Queries, 

decidedly  refutes  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  who  pretends,  in  order  to 
his  Arianism,  that  the  fathers  represent  the  angel  as  speaking  in 
perifon  of  the  Father. 
Two  objections  to  this  doctrine,  taken  from   the   Scriptures,   are 

ered  without  difficulty.  "  God,  who  at  sundry  times,  and  in  divers 
QMomers,  spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath  in 
l^me  last  days  spoken  unto  us  by  his  Son."  To  those  only  who  deny 
Ike  manifestation  and  agency  of  the  Father  in  every  case  in  the  Old 
TMtament,  this  passage  presents  a  difficulty.  God  the  Father  is  cer- 
iMiily  meant  by  the  apostle,  and  he  is  said  to  have  spoken  by  the  pro- 
phets. Bui  this  is  no  difficulty  to  those  who,  though  they  contend  that 
dw  ordinary  appearances  of  the  Deity  were  those  of  the  Son,  yet  allow 
Ike  occasional  manifestation  of  the  Father.  He  is  the  fountain  of  inspi- 
mtkm.  The  Son  is  sent  by  the  Father,  but  the  Spirit  is  sent  by  the 
Father  and  by  the  Son.  This  is  the  order  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
■bo,  as  many  passages  show  in  the  Old.  The  Spirit  sent  by  the  Father, 
qualified  the  prophets  to  speak  unto  "  our  fathers."  The  apostle,  how. 
ever,  says  nothing  more  than  that  there  was  an  agency  of  the  Father  in 
■endiog  the  prophets,  which  does  not  exclude  that  of  the  Son  also ;  for 
the  opposition  lies  in  the  outward  visible  and  standing  means  of  convey- 
ing the  knowledge  of  the  will  of  God  to  men,  which  under  the  law  was 
by  mere  men,  though  prophets ;  under  the  Gospel,  by  the  inctumatc 
Bon.  Communication  by  prophets  under  the  law,  did  not  exclude  other 
communications  by  the  Son  in  his  Divine  character ;  and  communica- 
tkm  by  the  Son  under  the  Gospel,  does  not  exclude  other  communica- 
tjoDS  by  apostles,  evangelists,  and  Chiristian  prcpJiets.  The  text  is  not 
therefore  an  exclusive  proposition  either  way.  It  is  not  clear,  indeed, 
that  any  direct  opposition  at  all  is  intended  in  the  text,  but  a  simple 
declaration  of  the  equal  authority  of  botli  dispensations,  and  the  peculiar 
glory  of  the  latter,  whose  hummi  minister  and  revealer  was  the  Son  of 
God  in  our  nature. 

The  second  objection  rests  ui)on  a  passage  in  the  same  epistle.  *<  If 
the  word  spoken  by  angels  was  steadfast,  and  every  transgression  and 
diflobedienco  received  a  just  recompense  of  reward,  how  shall  we  escape 
if  we  neglect  so  great  salvation,  which  at  first  began  to  be  spoken  by 
ike  Lord?"  To  understand  this  passage,  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the 
apostle  refers  to  the  judicial  law  of  Moses,  which  had  its  prescribed 
penalty  for  every  "  transgression  and  disobedience."   Now  this  law  was 
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not,  like  the  decalogue,  spoken  by  God  himfld^  but  by  angeb.  Fv 
after  the  voice  of  God  had  spoken  the  ten  oommiindmentft,  the  peofk 
entreated  that  God  would  not  speak  to  them  any  more.  Accoidiiigli^ 
Moses  says,  Deut  v,  22,  ^  These  words,"  the  decalogue,  <<  the  had 
spake  unto  all  your  assembly  in  the  mount,  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fin^ 
with  a  great  voice,  and  he  added  no  more,  and  he  wrote  them  in  tio 
tables  of  stone,  and  delivered  them  unio  me."  The  rest,  <<  bolk  tk 
judicial  and  the  ceremonial  law,  was  delivered,  and  the  covenant  wai 
made,  by  the  mediation  of  Moses :  and  therejfore  the  apoetle  aayi^  GtL 
iii,  19,  <  The  law  was  ordained  by  angdbi  in  the  hand  of  a  mediiior:' 
hence  it  is  called  the  law  of  Moses.  And  the  character  given  of  it  ii 
the  Pentateuch  is  this, — ^these  are  the  statutes,  and  judgncientsi,  and  km, 
which  the  Lord  made  between  him  and  the  children  of  larael  in  Moat 
Sinai,  by  the  hand  of  Moses."  {Randolj^  Frail.  TheoJog.) 

Nor  doegi  the  apostle's  argument  respect  the  autnor  of  the  law,  6r  m 
one  can  suppose  that  angels  were  its  auth(Nrs,  nor  the  giver  of  the  kv, 
ibr  angels,have  no  such  authority ;  but  the  medium  throu^  which  it  wai 
communicated,  or  <^  spoken."  In  the  case  of  the  decalogue,  tkl 
medium  was  the  Lord,  the  Angel  Jehovah  himself  in  majesty ;  bat  ■ 
the  body  of  judicial  and  ceremonial  laws,  to  which  he  cleaiiy  nftn, 
angels  and  Moses.  The  visible  medium  by  which  the  Gospel  was  eoB- 
municated,  was  the  Son  of  God  made  flesh.  That  word  was  ^  spota 
by  the  Lord,"  not  only  in  his  personal,  but  in  his  mediatorial  chancier: 
and,  by  that  wonderftil  condescension,  its  importance,  and  the  danger 
of  neglecting  it,  were  marked  in  the  most  eminent  and  impresive 
manner. 

It  has  now  therefore  been  established  that  the  Angel  Jehovah,  iod 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  are  the  some  person ;  and  this  is  the  first  great 
argument  by  which  his  Divinity  is  established.  He  not  only  ezirted 
before  his  incarnation,  but  is  seen  at  the  bead  of  the  religious  institutions 
of  his  own  Church,  up  to  the  earliest  ages.  We  trace  the  manifeflta' 
tions  of  the  same  person  from  Adam  to  Abraham ;  from  Abraham  to 
Moses;  from  Moses  to  the  prophets;  from  the  prophets  to  Jesus. 
Under  every  manifestation  he  has  appeared  in  the  form  of  God,  never 
thinking  it  robbery  to  be  equal  with  €rod.  '*  Dressed  in  the  appropriate 
robes  of  God's  state,  wearing  God's  crown,  and  wielding  God*s  sceptre," 
he  has  ever  received  Divine  homage  and  honour.  No  name  is  given  to 
the  Angel  Jehovah,  which  is  not  given  to  Jehovah  Jesus ;  no  attribute 
is  ascribed  to  the  one,  which  is  not  ascribed  to  the  other ;  the  worship 
which  was  paid  to  the  one  by  patriarchs  and  prophets,  was  paid  to  the 
other  by  evangelists  and  apostle^;  and  the  Scriptures  declare  them  to 
be  the  same  august  person, — the  image  of  the  Invisible,  whom  no  man 
con  see  and  hve ; — the  Redeeming  Angel,  the  Redeeming  KintmoMj  and 
the  Redeeming  God. 
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-     Hiat  the  titles  with  which  our  Lord  is  invested  are  unequiyoca]  deda- 
of  absokite  Divinity,  will  be  the  subject  of  the  next  chapter 


CHAPTER  XIL 
Thb  Tttlbs  of  Chbibt. 

Variovs  proofe  were  adduced,  in  the  last  chapter,  that  the  visible 
Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  Being  distinct 
from  the  Father,  yet  having  Divine  titles  ascribed  to  him,  being 
arrayed  with  Divine  attributes,  and  performing  Divine  woiks  equal  to 
lufl*  That  this  august  Being  was  the  same  who  aflerward  appeared  as 
**  The  Christ,''  in  the  person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  was  also  proved ; 
and  the  conclusion  of  that  branch  of  the  argument  was,  that  Jesus 
Christ  is,  in  an  absolute  sense,  a  Divine  person,  and  as  such,  is  to  be 
received  and  adored. 

It  isdifficult  to  conceive  any  point  more  satisfactorily  established  in  I  ^.; 
the  Scriptures  than  the  personal  appearance  of  our  Lord,  during  the  I/' 
patriarchal  and  Mosaic  dispensations,  under  a  Divine  character ;  but 
this  argument,  so  far  from  having  exhausted  the  proof  of  his  Godhead, 
is  only  another  in  that  series  of  rising  steps  by  which  we  are,  at  length, 
conducted  to  the  most  unequivocid  and  ample  demonstration  of  this  great 
and  fundamental  doctrine. 

The  next  argument  is  stated  at  the  head  of  this  chapter.  If  the  titles 
given  to  Christ  are  such  as  can  designate  a  Divine  Being,  and  a  Divine 
Being  only,  then  is  he,  to  whom  they  are  by  inspired  authority 
ascribed.  Divine;  or,  otherwise,  the  Word  of  Truth  must  stand 
charged  with  practising  a  direct  deception  upon  mankind,  and  that  in  a 
fundamental  article  of  religion.  This  is  our  argument,  and  we  proceed 
to  the  illustraticHi. 

The  first  of  these  titles  which  calls  for  our  attention  is  that  of  Jehovah. 
Whether  <<  the  Angel  Jehovah"  were  the  future  Christ  or  not,  docs  not 
affect  this  case.  Even  Socinians  acknowledge  Jesus  to  be  the  Mes- 
mah ;  and  if  this  is  one  of  the  titles  of  the  promised  Messiah,  it  is,  con- 
sequently a  title  of  our  Lord,  and  must  be  ascribed  to  him  by  all  who 
beheve  Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah. 

So  many  instances  of  this  were  given  in  the  preceding  chapter,  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  them ;  and  indeed  the  fact,  that  the  name 
Jehovah  is  applied  to  the  Messiah  in  many  passages  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, is  admitted  by  the  manner  in  which  the  argument,  deduced  from 
this  fact,  is  objected  to  by  our  opponents.  "  The  Jewish  Cabbalists,'' 
says  Dr.  Priestley,  **  might  easily  admit  that  the  Messiah  might  be 
called  Jehovah,  without  supposing  that  he  was  any  thing  more  than  a 
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maoy  who  had  no  existence  before  his  birth."     '^  Several  things  io  &i 
Scriptures  are  called  by  the  name  of  Jehovah  ;  as,  Jerusalem  is  caBei 
Jehovah  our  Righteousness."  {History  of  Early  Opinions.)     Tliej  at 
not,  however,  the  Jewish  interpreters  only  who  give  the  name  Jehofife 
to  Messiah ;  but  the  inspired  prophets  themselves,  in  passages  whiel^ 
by  the  equally  inspired  evangelists  and  apostles,  are  applied  to  JeiOiL 
So  instance  can  be  given  in  which  any  being,  acknowledged  by  aB  ti 
DC  a  created  being,  is  called  Jehovah  in  the  Scriptures,  or  was  so  caBed 
among  the  Jews.      The  pecuUar  sacredness  attached  to  this  naae 
among  them  was  a  sufficient  guard  against  such  an  application  of  itii 
their  common  language;   and  as  for  the   Scriptures,    they  expiidlhr 
represent  it  as  peculiar  to  Divinity  itself.     ^lam  JsnovAn,  thai  iim§ 
7iame,  and  my  glory  teiU  I  not  give  to  another  J'^     ^  /  am  Jehovah,  mi 
there  is  none  else^  there  is  no  God  beside  me."      **  ThoUy  whose  sua 
ALONE  t;  Jehovah,  art  tlie  most  highj  abooe  all  the  earth,*^     The  ftn- 
liarity  of  the  name  is  oflen  strongly  stated  by  Jewish  commeotaloii^ 
wliich  suOiciently  refutes  Dr.  Priestley,  who  affirms  that  they  could  sal, 
on  that  account,  conclude  the  Messiah  to  be  more  than  a  man.     jKuueii 
paraphrases  Isaiah  xliii,  8,  <<  Jehovah,  that  is  my  name'' — *^  thai  warn 
is  proper  to  »ie."     On  Hosea  xii,  5,  "  Jehovah  his  memorial,"  hen^ 
'<  In  the  name  El  and  Elohim,  he  communicates  with  others ;  but,  ii 
this  name,  he  communicates  with  none."     Aben  Ezra,  on  Exodas  iii. 
14,  proves,  at  length,  that  tliis  name  is  proper  to  God.       (IfoomM. 
Socin.  Conful.) 

It  is,  surely,  a  miserable  pretence  to  allege,  that  this  name  is  soot 
times  given  to  places.  It  is  so;  but  only  in  composition  with  sook 
other  word,  and  not  surely  as  indicative  of  any  quality  in  the  plsoei 
themselves,  but  as  memorials  of  the  acts  and  goodnciss  of  Jehovas 
himself,  as  manifested  in  those  locaUties.  So  <'  Jehovah-Jireh,  in  the 
mount  of  the  Lord  it  shall  be  seen,"  or,  "  the  Lord  will  see  or  provide," 
referred  to  nis  interposition  to  save  Isaac,  and,  probably,  to  the  prod' 
sion  of  the  future  sacrifice  of  Christ.  Tlie  same  observation  may  be 
made  as  to  Jehovah  Nissij  Jehovah  ShaJlum,  &;c :  they  arc  names,  not 
descriptive  of  places,  but  of  events  connected  with  them,  which  raarised 
the  interposition  and  character  of  God  himself.  It  is  an  unsettled  point 
among  critics  whether  Jah,  which  is  sometimes  found  in  compositioa  as 
a  proper  name  of  a  man,  as  Abijah,  Jehovah  is  my  father,  Adonijak, 
Jehovah  is  my  lord,  be  an  abbreviation  of  Jehovah  or  not,  so  that  the 
case  will  afford  no  ground  of  argument.  But  if  it  were,  it  would  anil 
notliing,  for  it  is  found  only  in  a  combined  form,  and  evidently  relatfli 
not  to  the  persons  who  bore  tiiese  names,  as  a  descriptive  appettaiim, 
but  to  some  connection  whicli  existed,  or  was  supposed  to  exist,  betwwa 
them  and  the  Jehovah  they  acknowledged  as  their  God.  The  CMM 
would  have  been  parallel,  had  our  Lord  been  called  Abijah^  « Jebof^ 
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ii  my  father,"  or  Jedediahy  <*  the  beloved  of  Jehovah."  Nothing,  in  that 
CMe,  would  have  been  furnished,  so  far  as  mere  name  was  concerned, 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  countrymen  bearing  the  same  appellatives ; 
but  he  is  called  Jehovah  himself,  a  name  which  the  Scriptures  give  to 
ao  person  whatever,  except  to  each  of  the  sacred  Three,  who  stand 
finth,  in  the  pages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  crowned  with  this 
iwpreme  and  exclusive  honour  and  eminence. 

Nor  is  it  true,  that  in  Jeremiah  xxxiii,  16,  Jerusalem  is  called  **  Jeho- 
▼mh  our  Righteousness."  The  parallel  passage  in  the  same  book,  chap. 
xxiii,  5,  6,  sufficiently  shows  that  this  is  not  the  name  o^JerusdUmy  but 
the  name  of"  I^ie  Branch."  Much  criticism  has  been  bestowed  upon 
these  passages  to  establish  the  point,  whether  the  clause  ought  to  be 
rendered,  '<  And  this  is  the  name  by  which  the  Lord  shall  call  him,  our 
Righteousness ;"  or  <<  this  is  the  name  by  which  he  shall  be  cidled,  the 
I^ord  our  Righteousness ;"  which  last  has,  I  think,  been  decisively  esta- 
blished ;  but  he  would  be  a  very  exceptionable  critic  who  should  con- 
clude either  of  them  to  be  an  appellative,  not  of  M essiali,  but  of  Jerusa- 
lem, contrary  both  to  the  scope  of  the  passage  and  to  the  hteral  render- 
ing of  the  words,  words  capable  of  somewhat  difierent  constructions,  but 
in  no  case  capable  of  being  applied  either  to  the  people  of  Judah,  or  to 
the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

The  force  of  the  argument  from  tiie  application  of  the  name  Jehovah 
to  Messiah  may  be  thus  stated : — 

Whatever  belongs  to  Messiah,  tliat  may  and  must  be  attributed  to 
Jesus,  as  being  the  true  and  only  Christ ;  and  accordingly  we  have  seen, 
that  the  evangelists  and  apostles  apply  those  passages  to  our  Lord,  in 
which  the  Messiali  is  unequivocally  called  Jehovah.  But  this  is  the 
peculiar  and  appropriate  name  of  God  ;  that  name  by  which  he  is  dis- 
tinguished  from  all  other  beings,  and  which  imports  perfections  so  high 
aihd  appropriate  to  the  only  living  and  true  God,  such  as  self  existence 
and  eternity,  that  it  can,  in  truth,  be  a  descriptive  appellation  of  no  other 
being.  It  is,  however,  solemnly  and  repeatedly  given  to  the  Messiah  ; 
and,  unless  we  can  suppose  Scripture  to  contradict  itself,  by  making  that 
a  peculiar  name  which  is  not  peculiar  to  him,  and  to  establish  an 
inducement  to  that  idolatry  which  it  so  sternly  condemns,  and  an  excuse 
for  it,  then  this  adorable  name  itself  declares  the  absolute  Divinity  of 
him  who  is  invested  with  it,  and  is  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the  Father,  a 
name  of  revelation,  a  name  descriptive  of  the  attributes  wliich  can  per. 
tain  only  to  essential  Godhead. 

Tliis  conclusion   is  corroborated   by  the  constant  use  of  the  title 

■r 

"  Lord"  as  an  appellation  of  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  when  manifest  in  the 
flesh.  His  disciples  not  only  applied  to  him  those  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  which  the  Messias  is  called  Jehovah,  but  salute  and  wor- 
ship him  by  a  title  which  is  of  precisely  the  same  original  import,  and 


k 
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which  is,  therefore,  to  be  considered  in  many  places  of  the  Septuagpat 
and  the  New  Testament,  an  exact  translation  of  the  august  mm 
Jehovah,  and  fully  equivalent  to  it  in  its  import.  (5)  It  is  allowed,  tiatk 
is  also  used  as  the  translation  of  other  names  of  God,  which  import  aimpif 
dominion,  and  that  it  is  applied  also  to  merely  hunmn  maslen  ni 
rulers.  It  is  not,  therefore,  like  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament,  m 
incommunicable  name,  but,  in  Us  highest  sense,  it  is  universally  aBovd 
to  belong  to  God ;  and  if,  in  this  Jnghest  sense,  it  is  c^plied  to  Osa^ 
then  is  the  argument  valid,  that  in  the  sacred  writers,  whether  used  li 
express  the  self  and  independent  existence  of  him  who  bears  ii,<j(tiSM 
dominion  which,  from  its  nature  and  circumstances,  must  be  Divine,  k 
contains  a  notation  of  true  and  absolute  Divinity. 

The  first  proof  of  this  is,  that,  both  in  the  Septuagint  and  faj  &e 
writers  of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  the  term  by  which  the  name  Jeho- 
vah is  translated.  The  Socinians  have  a  fiction  that  Ku|>io^  properij 
answers  to  Adcnai,  because  the  Jews  were  wont,  in  reading,  to  sohili- 
tute  that  name  in  place  of  Jehovah.  But  this  is  sufficiently  answeni 
by  Bishop  Pearson,  who  observes,  that  <<  it  is  not  probable  that  the  LS 
should  think  Kupi o^  to  be  the  proper  interpretation  of  U^K,  and  yet  give 
it  to  Jehovah,  only  in  the  place  of  Adonai ;  for  if  they  had,  it  wooU 
have  followed,  that  when  Adonai  and  Jehovah  had  met  in  one  seoleoee, 
they  would  not  have  put  another  word  for  Adonai,  and  placed  Kupiof  fer 
Jehovah,  to  which,  of  itself,  according  to  their  observation,  it  did  not 
belong."  "  The  reason  also  of  the  assertion  is  most  uncertain ;  for, 
though  it  be  confessed  that  the  Masoreths  did  read  Adonai,  when  they 
found  Jehovah,  and  Josephus  before  them  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Jews  of  his  age,  that  the  TSTpaya^ixarov  was  not  to  be  pronounced,  and 
before  him  Philo  speaks  as  much,  yet  it  folio weth  not  from  thence  that 
the  Jews  were  so  superstitious  above  three  hundred  years  before,  which 
must  be  proved  before  we  can  be  assured  that  the  LXX  read  Adonai  for 
Jehovah,  and  for  that  reason  translated  it  Eupio^."  {Discourses  tm 
Creed,)  The  supposition  is,  however,  wholly  overturned  by  several 
passages,  in  which  such  an  interchange  of  the  names  could  not  be  made 
in  the  original,  without  manifestly  depriving  them  of  all  meaning,  and 
which  absurdity  could  not,  therefore,  take  place  in  a  translation,  and  he 
thus  made  permanent.  It  is  sufficient  to  instance  Exodus  vi,  2,  3,  **1 
am  the  Lord,  (Jehovah :)  I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto  Isaac,  and 
unto  Jacob,  by  the  name  of  God  Almighty,  but  by  my  name  Jehovah 
was  I  not  known  unto  them."  This,  it  is  true,  is  rather  an  obscure  pas- 
sage ;  but,  whatever  may  be  its  interpretation,  this  is  clear,  that  a  sub 

(5)  Bishop  Pearson,  on  the  second  article  of  the  Creed,  thus  conchuks  • 
ksamed  note  on  the  etymology  of  Kvpios,  Lord  :  "  From  all  which  it  undeniaUj 
appeareth,  that  the  ancient  signification  of  Kup«  is  the  same  with  w^i,  or 
smm,  /  am  ** 
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•tkuticm  of  iicionot  for  Jehaoah  would  deprive  it  of  all  meaning  whatever, 
and  yet  here  the  LXX  translate  Jehovah  by  Kupio^. 

Kupio;,  Lordf  is,  then,  the  word  into  which  the  Greek  of  the  Septua- 
gint  renders  the  name  Jehovah ;  and,  in  all  passages  in  which  Messias 
10  called  by  that  peculiar  tide  of  Divinity,  we  have  the  authority,  of  this 
version  to  ^ply  it,  in  its  full  and  highest  signification,  to  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  himself  that  Messias.  For  this  reason,  and  also  because,  as  men 
in^ired,  they  were  directed  to  fit  and  proper  terms,  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament  apply  this  appellation  to  their  Master,  when  they  quote 
these  prophetic  passages  as  fulfilled  in  him.  They  found  it  used  in  the 
Gie^  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  its  higher  possible  import,  as  a 
lendering  of  Jehovah.  Had  they  thought  Jesus  less  than  God,  they 
ought  to  have  avoided,  and  must  have  avoided,  giving  to  him  a  title 
which  would  mislead  their  readers ;  or  else  have  intimated,  that  they 
did  not  use  it  in  its  highest  sense  as  a  title  of  Divinity,  but  in  its  very 
lowest,  as  a  term  of  merely  human  courtesy,  or,  at  best,  of  human 
dominion.  But  we  have  no  such  intimation ;  and,  if  they  wrote  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  it  follows,  that  they  used  it  as 
being  understood  to  be  fully  equivalent  to  the  title  Jehovah  itself.  Tliis 
their  quotations  will  show.  The  Evangelist  Matthew  (iii,  3)  quotes  and 
applies  to  Christ  the  celebrated  prophecy  of  Isaiah  xl,  3:  "For  this  is 
he  that  was  spoken  of  by  the  Prophet  Esaias,  saying,  The  voice  of  one 
dying  in  the  wilderness.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his 
palhs  straight."  The  other -evangelists  make  the  same  appUcation  of 
it,  representing  John  as  the  herald  of  Jesus,  the  ^  Jehovah"  of  the 
inophet,  and  their  <<  Kupio^."  It  was,  therefore,  in  the  highest  possible 
sense  that  they  used  the  term,  because  they  used  it  as  fully  equivalent 
to  Jehovah.  So  again,  in  Luke  i,  16,  17 :  *'  And  many  of  the  children 
of  Israel  shall  he  turn  to  the  Lord  theib  God,  and  he  shall  go  before 
HIM  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias."  ^  Hm,"  unquestionably  refers 
to  "  the  Lord  their  God ;"  and  we  have  here  a  proof  that  Christ  bears 
that  eminent  title  of  Divinity,  so  frequent  in  the  Old  Testament,  "  the 
Lord  God,"  Jehovah  Aleim ;  and  also  that  Kupio^  answered,  in  the  view 
of  an  inspired  writer,  to  the  name  Jehovah.  On  this  point  the  Apostle 
P^l  also  adds  his  testimony,  Romans  x,  13,  '<  Whosoever  shall  call  upon 
the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved ;"  which  is  quoted  from  Joel  ii,  32, 
**  Whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  Jehovah  shall  be  delivered." 
Other  passages  might  be  added,  but  the  argument  does  not  rest  upon 
their  number ;  these  are  so  explicit,  that  they  are  amply  sufficient  to 
establish  the  important  conclusion,  that,  in  whatever  senses  the  term 
**  Lord"  may  be  used,  and  though  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament, 
like  ourselves,  use  it  occasionally  in  a  lower  sense,  yet  they  use  it  also 
in  its  highest  possible  sense,  and  in  its  lofUest  signification  when  they 
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intended  it  to  bo  understood  as  equivalent  to  Jdiovah,  and,  in  thai 

they  apply  it  to  Christ. 

But,  even  when  the  title  <'  Lord"  is  not  employed  to  render  the  nine 
Jehovah,  in  passages  quoted  from  the  Old  Testament,  but  is  used  as  At 
common  appellation  of  Christ,  after  his  resurrection,  the  disdplet  m 
'connect  it  with  other  terms,  and  with  circumstances  which  so  deiilj 
imply  Divinity,  that  it  cannot  reasonably  be  made  a  question  but  tkl 
they  themselves  considered  it  as  a  Divine  title,  and   intended  tbiA  it 
should  be  so  understood  by  their  readers.     In  that  sense  they  applied  it 
to  the  Father,  and  it  is  clear,  that  they  did  not  use  it  in  a  lower 
when  they  gave  it  to  the  Son.     It  is  put  ahsohadyy  and  by  way  of  ( 
nence^ ''  the  Lord."     It  is  joined  with  <*  God  ;"  so  in  the  passage  aboft 
qdoted  from  St.  Luke,  where  Christ  is  called  the  Lord  God  ;  and  wha 
lliomas,  in  an  act  of  adoration,  calls  him  ^*  My  Lord  and  my  Gm** 
When  it  is  used  to  express  dominion,  that  dominion  is  represented  m 
absolute  and  universal^  and,  therefore.  Divine,     **  He  is  Lord  cfJi^ 
^  Kino  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lards.''*     <«Thou,  Lord,  in  the  begiBng 
hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth ;  and  the  heavens  are  the  woriaof 
thy  hands.     "Fhey  shall  perish ;  but  thou  remainest :  and  they  aU  M 
wax  old,  as  doth  a  garment,  and  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  change  tbeo, 
and  they  shall  be  changed ;  but  thou  art  the  same,  and  thy  years  Ail 
not  faU." 

Thus,  then,  the  titles  of  *«  Jehovah"  and  "  Lord"  both  prove  the  Divi- 
nity of  our  Saviour;  "  for,"  as  it  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Waterland,  "if 
Jehovah  signify  the  eternal,  immutable  Crod,  it  is  manifest  that  the  nane 
is  incommunicable^  since  there  is  but  one  God ;  and,  if  the  name  be 
incommunicable,  then  Jehovah  can  signify  nothing  but  that  one  God,  to 
whom,  and  to  whom  only,  il  is  applied.  And  if  both  these  parts  be  tme, 
and  if  it  bo  true,  Ukcwise,  that  this  name  is  applied  to  Christ,  the  conse- 
quence is  irresistible,  that  Christ  is  the  same  one  God,  not  the  same 
person,  with  the  Father,  to  whom  also  the  name  Jehovah  is  attributed, 
but  the  same  substance,  the  same  being,  in  a  word,  the  same  Jehcnak, 
thus  revealed  to  be  more  persons  than  one." 

God.  That  this  title  is  attributed  to  Christ  is  too  obvious  to  be 
wliolly  denied,  tliough  some  of  the  passages  which  have  been  alleged 
as  instances  of  this  application  of  the  term  have  been  controverted. 
Even  in  this  a  great  point  is  gained.  Jesus  Christ  is  called  God :  this 
the  adversaries  of  his  Divinity  are  obliged  to  confess,  and  this  confes- 
sion admits,  that  the  letter  of  Scripture  is,  therefore,  in  favour  of  orthodox 
opinions.  It  is,  indeed,  said,  that  the  term  God,  like  the  term  Lord,  ia 
used  in  an  inferior  sense ;  but  nothing  is  gained  by  this ;  nothing  is,  on 
that  account,  proved  against  the  Deity  of  Christ ;  for  it  must  still  be 
allowed,  that  it  is  a  term  used  in  Scripture  to  express  the  Divine  nature, 
and  that  it  is  so  used*  generally.      The  question,  therefore,  is  only 
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limited  to  this,  whether  our  Lord  is  called  God,  in  the  highest  sense  of 
duit  appellation.  This  might,  indeed,  be  argued  from  those  passages  in 
die  Old  Testament  in  which  the  title  is  given  to  the  acting,  manifested 
J^OTah,  "  the  Lord  God"  of  the  Old  Testament ;  but  this  having  been 
ttiticipated,  I  confine  myself  chiefly  to  the  evangelists  and  apostles. 

Before  that  proof  is  adduced,  which  will  most  unequivocally  show 
tlMt  Jesus  Christ  is  called  God,  in  the  highest  sense  of  that  term,  it  will, 
however,  be  necessary  to  show  that,  in  its  highest  sense,  it  involves  the 
notion  of  absolute  Divinity.  This  has  been  denied :  Sir  Isaac  New- 
tan,  who,  on  theological  subjects,  as  Bishop  Horsley  observes,  ^*  went 
out  Mke  a  common  roan,"  says  that  the  word  God  <'  is  a  relative  term, 
and  has  a  regard  to  servants ;  it  is  true,  it  denotes  a  Being  eternal, 
infinite,  and  absolutely  perfect ;  but  a  Being,  however  eternal,  infinite, 
and  absolutely  perfect,  without  dominion,  would  not  be  (rod."  {PhUos. 
NcL  Mathm,  in  calce.)  This  relative  notion  of  the  term,  as  itself 
importing  strictly  nothing  more  than  dominion,  was  adopted  by  Dr.  S. 
CSarke,  and  made  use  of  to  support  his  semi-Arianism ;  and  it  seems  to 
bftve  been  thought,  that,  by  confining  the  term  to  express  mere  sove- 
reignty, the  force  of  all  those  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  Christ  is 
called  God,  and  from  which  his  absolute  Divinity  is  argued,  might  be 
AToided.  His  words  are,  <<  The  word  eso^,  God,  has,  in  Scripture  and 
in  all  books  of  morality  and  religion,  a  relative  signification,  and  not,  as 
in  metaphysical  books,  an  absolute  one :  as  is  evident  from  the  relative 
terms  which,  in  moral  writings,  may  always  be  joined  with  it.  For 
instance :  in  the  same  manner  as  we  say  my  father,  uy  king,  and  the 
like ;  so  it  is  proper  also  to  say  my  God,  the  God  of  Israel;  the  God 
of  the  universe,  and  the  like.  Which  words  are  expressive  of  dominion 
and  government.  But,  in  the  metaphysical  way^  it  cannot  be  said  my 
Infinite  Substance,  the  Infinite  Substance  of  Israel,  or  the  like." 

To  this  Dr.  Watcrland's  r^ply  is  an  ample  confutation.  "  I  shall 
only  observe  here,  by  the  way,  that  the  word  star  is  a  relative  word, 
for  the  same  reason  with  that  which  the  doctor  gives  for  the  other. 
For  the  star  of  your  god  RempJian  (Acts  vii,  43)  is  a  proper  expres- 
sion ;  but,  in  the  metaphysical  way,  it  cannot  be  said,  the  luminous 
substance  of  your  god  Remphan,  So  again,  tra/^r  is  a  relative  word ; 
for  it  is  propter  to  say  the  water  of  Israel ;  hut,  in  the  metaphysical  way, 
it  cannot  Iw  said,  the  fluid  substance  of  laraeL  The  expression  is 
improper.  (0)    By  jmrity  of  njason,  we  may  make  relative  words  almost 

(C)  It  19  very  ohvious  to  perceive  where  the  impropriety  of  such  expressiont 
lies.  The  word  suhstatice,  accordin^r  to  the  common  upo  of  languajfo,  when  used 
in  iho  Hingiilar  miinl)cr,  is  Hupposcd  to  ho  intrinsic  to  Iho  thing  spoken  of,  whose 
Hubstancc  it  is;  and,  indeed,  to  be  the  tiling  itself.  My  substance  is  myself; 
and  the  substance  of  Israrl  is  Israel.  And  Iience  it  evinces  to  bo  improper  to 
join  substance  with  the  relative  terma^  underslmnding  it  of  any  thing  intrinsic. 
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at  many  as  we  please.  But  to  proceed :  I  maintain  that 
not  the  full  import  of  the  word  God  in  Scripture ;  that  it  is  bat  a  pal 
of  the  idea,  and  a  small  part  too ;  and  that  if  any  persoo  be  called  M 
merely  on  account  of  dominion^  he  is  called  so  by  way  of  figure  mi 
resemblance  only ;  and  is  not  properly  God,  according  to  the  ScnfCroi 
notion  of  it.  Wc  may  call  any  one  a  king,  who  lives  free  and  indepeod. 
enty  subject  to  no  man's  will.  He  is  a  king  9ofar^  or  in  aome  respedi; 
though,  in  many  other  respects,  nothing  like  one ;  and,  therefims  bo( 
properly  a  king.  If,  by  the  same  figure  of  iq>eechy  by  way  of  oSmm 
and  resemblance,  any  thing  be  called  God,  because  resembling  Gods 
one  or  more  particulars,  we  are  not  to  conclude  that  it  is  properly  ui 
truly  God. 

«  To  enlarge  something  farther  upon  this  head,  and  to  illustrate  Ik 
case  by  a  few  instances.  Part  of  the  idea  which  goes  along  widi  tk 
word  God  is,  that  his  habitation  is  sublime,  and  his  dweUmg  wtit  wA 
feshj  Dan.  ii,  11.  This  part  of  the  idea  is  applicable  to  angeU  tfts 
wuito,  and  therefore  they  may  thus  far  be  reputed  gods :  and  are  aone- 
times  so  styled  in  Scripture  or  ecclesiastical  writings*  Another  part  tf 
the  complex  idea  of  God  is  giving  orders  from  above,  and  pufalidyif 
commands  from  heaven.  This  was,  in  some  sense,  applicable  to  Jfan, 
who  is,  therefore,  called  a  god  unto  Pharaoh ;  not  as  being  projperhf  a 
god ;  but  instead  of  God,  in  that  instance,  or  that  resembling  ciiconi> 
stance.  In  the  same  respect,  every  prophet  or  apostle,  or  evco  a 
minister  of  a  parish,  might  be  fguratively  called  God.  Dominion  goes 
along  with  the  idea  of  God,  or  is  a  proof  of  it ;  and,  therefore,  h/^ 
princes,  and  magistrates^  resembling  Grod  in  that  respect,  may,  by  the 
like  figure  of  speech,  be  styled  gods :  not  properly  ;  for  then  we  might 
as  properly  say  Chd  David,  (rod  Solomon^  or  God  Jeroboam,  as  Kin 
Davidy  &,c ;  but  by  way  of  allusion,  and  in  regard  to  some  impeifo 
resemblance  which  they  bear  to  God  in  some  particular  respects ;  awl 
that  is  all.  It  beloDgs  to  God  to  receive  worship,  and  sacrifice,  and 
homage.  Now,  because  the  heathen  idols  so  far  resembled  God  ts  to 
be  made  the  objects  of  worship,  dec,  therefore  they  also,  by  the  nine 
figure  of  speech,  are  by  the  Scripture  denominated  gods,  though,  at  the 
same  time,  they  are  declared,  in  a  proper  sense,  to  be  no  gods.  TV 
belly  is  called  the  god  of  the  luxurious,  Phil,  iii,  19,  because  some  are 
as  much  devoted  to  the  service  of  their  bellies  as  others  are  to  the 
service  of  God,  and  because  their  lusts  have  got  the  dominion  over  them. 
This  way  of  speaking  is,  in  like  manner,  grounded  on  some  imperiect 
resemblance,  and  is  easily  understood.  The  prince  of  the  devib  is  sup- 
posed by  most  interpreters,  to  be  called  the  god  of  this  world,  2  Cor. 
iv,  4.  If  so,  the  reason  may  be,  either  because  the  men  of  this  woHd 
are  entirely  devoted  to  his  service ;  or  that  he  has  got  the  power  and 
dominion  over  them. 
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^  Thus  we  see  how  the  word  Godj  according  to  the  popular  way  of 
flpeaking,  has  been  apphed  to  angels,  or  to  men,  or  to  things  inanimate 
and  insensible ;  because  some  part  of  the  idea  belonging  to  God  has  been 
conceived  to  belong  to  them  also.  To  argue  from  hence  that  any  of 
them  is  properly  GW,  is  making  the  whole  of  a  part,  and  reasoning 
fallaciously,  a  dido  secundum  quid,  as  the  schools  speak,  ad  dictum  stm- 
plieiler.  If  we  inquire  carefully  into  the  Scripture  notion  of  the  word, 
we  shall  find  that  neither  dominion  singly,  nor  all  the  other  instances 
of  resemblance,  make  up  the  idea ;  or  are  sufficient  to  denominate  any 
thing  properly  God.  When  the  prince  of  Tyre  pretended  to  bo  Grod, 
Elzck.  xxviii,  2,  he  thought  of  something  more  than  mere  dominion  to 
inakc  him  so.  He  thought  of  strength  invincible  and  power  irresistible ; 
and  God  was  pleased  to  convince  him  of  his  folly  and  vanity,  not  by 
telling  him  how  scanty  his  dominiofl  wa^,  or  how  low  his  (ffice ;  but  how 
weak,  frail,  and  perishing  his  nature  was ;  that  he  v:as  man  only,  and 
not  (rodj  Ezek.  xxviii,  2-9,  and  should  surely  find  so  by  the  event. 
When  the  Lycaomans,  upon  the  sigU  of  a  miracle  wrought  by  St,  Paul, 
Acts  xiv,  11,  took  him  and  Barnabas  for  gods,  they  did  not  think  so 
much  of  dominion  as  of  power  and  ability,  beyond  human ;  and  when 
the  apostles  answered  tliem,  they  did  not  tell  them  that  their  dominion 
was  only  human,  or  that  their  qfice  was  not  Divine ;  but  that  they  had 
not  a  Divine  nature,  lliey  were  weak,  frail,  and  feeble  men ;  of  like 
infirmities  with  the  rest  of  their  species,  and,  therefore,  no  gods. 

"  If  we  trace  the  Scripture  notion  of  what  is  truly  and  properly  God, 
we  shall  find  it  made  up  of  these  several  ideas :  infinite  wisdom,  power 
invincible,  alUsufiiciency,  and  the  hke.  These  are  tlie  ground  and 
foundation  of  domemori,  which  is  but  a  secondary  notion,  a  consequence 
of  tlie  former ;  and  it  must  be  dominion  supreme,  and  none  else,  which 
will  suit  with  the  Scripture  notion  of  God.  It  is  not  that  of  a  governor, 
u  ruler,  ;i  protector,  a  lord,  or  tiie  hke,  but  a  sovereign  Ruler,  an  almighty 
Protector,  an  omniscient  and  omnipresent  Governor,  an  eternal,  immuta* 
ble,  all-sufficient  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Protector.  Whatever  falls 
short  of  this  is  not  properly,  in  the  Scripture  notion,  God,  but  is  only 
called  so  by  way  of  figure,  as  has  before  been  explained.  Now,  if  you 
ask  me  why  the  relative  tcnns  may  properly  be  applied  to  the  word  God, 
the  reason  is  plain,  because  there  is  something  relative  in  the  irholc  idea 
of  God,  namely,  the  notion  o^  governor,  protestor,  6i,c.  If  you  ask  why 
tiiey  cannot  so  properly  be  applied  to  the  word  God  in  the  metaphysical 
sense,  beside  th6  reason  before  given,  there  is  another  as  plain,  because 
metaphysics,  taking  in  only  one  part  of  the  idea,  consider  the  nature  ab- 
stracted from  the  relation,  leaving  the  relative  part  out." 

To  these  observations  may  be  added  the  argimient  of  Dr.  Randolph. 

{Vindication  of  Chrisfs  Divinity.)     "  If  God  be  a  relative  term,  which 

lias  reference  to  subjects,  it  follows  that  when  there  were  no  subjectf 
Vol.  I.  33 
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there  was  no  God ;  and,  Gonaeqiientlyy  eidier  the  cieatiires  mul  have 
been  some  of  them  eternal,  or  there  must  haw  been  a  tfane  whte  there 
was  no  God/'  The  matter,  however,  is  put  befood  all  doubt,  by  the 
express  testimony  that  it  is  not  dominion  onZjf,  but  excellence  of  natore 
and  attributes  exclusively  Divine  which  enter  into  the  notion  of  God. 
Thus,  in  Psalm  xc,  **  Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth,  or  ever 
thou  hadst  formed  the  earth  and  the  worid,  even^rom  ecerkuUng  to  ever 
lasting^  thou  art  God."  Here  the  idea  of  eternity  is  attached  to  the 
term,  and  he  is  declared  to  be  God  **from  everlasting^**  and,  conse 
quently,  before  any  creature's  existence,  and  so  before  he  could  have 
any  " subjects^*  or  exercise  any  ^ dommionJ* 

The  import  of  the  title  God,  in  its  highest  sense,  being  thus  established 
to  include  all  the  excellencies  and  glories  of  the  Divine  nature,  oo  which 
alone  such  a  <2onitfiton  as  is  aseribefl  to  God  could  be  maintained,  if  that 
title  be  found  ascribed  to  Christ,  at  any  period,  in  this  its  highest  sense, 
it  will  prove,  not,  as  the  Arians  would  have  it,  his  dominion  only,  but  his 
Divinity ;  and  it  is  no  answer  to  this  at  all  to  say  that  men  are  sometimes 
called  gods  in  the  Scripture.  In  the  New  Testament  the  term  God,  in  tfie 
singular,  is  never  applied  to  any  man;  and  it  is  even  a  debated  matter, 
whether  it  is  ever  a  human  appellation,  etther  in  the  angular  or  the 
plural,  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  passages  quoted  being  probably  eHipti. 
cal,  or  capaUe  of  another  explanation.  (7)  But  this  is  not  important : 
if,  in  its  highest  sense,  it  is  found  used  of  Christ,  it  matters  not  to  how 
many  persons  it  is  applied  in  its  lower,  or  as  a  merely  figurative  appeU 
lation. 

Matthew  i,  28 :  "  Now  all  this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled 
which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying,  Behold  a  vifgin 
shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  brmg  forth  a  son,  and  they  shall  call  his 
name  ExMAifUEL,  which  being  interpreted  is,  God  with  us."  This  is 
a  portion  of  Scripture  which  the  Socinians,  in  their  <'  Improved  Version,'' 
have  printed  in  italics,  as  of  <<  doubtfol  authority,"  though,  with  the  same 
breath,  they  allow  that  it  is  found  <<  in  aU  the  manuscripts  and  venioiis 
which  are  now  extant."  The  ground,  therefore,  on  which  they  have 
rested  their  objection  is  confessedly  narrow  and  doubtful,  and  frnil  as  it 

(7)  Exodus  vii,  1 :  **  See  I  have  made  thee  q  god  to  Pharaoh.**  This  aoenu  to 
bo  explained  by  chapter  iv,  16 :  "Thou  shall  be  to  him  intttad  of  God.**  Ftelm 
Ixxxii,  1 :  **God  standeth  in  the  congregation  of  the  mightj:  [Heb.  of  God:]  he 
judgeih  among  the  gods.**  This  passage  is  rendered  by  Parkhorst,  **  The  Aleim 
stand  in  the  congregation  of  God ;  in  the  midst  the  Aleim  will  jadge.**  And  on 
▼erse  6,  *^  I  have  said  ye  are  gods,**  he  supposes  an  ellipsis  of  Ciifh^  *'  I  have  said 
ye  are  as  gods.**  As  this  is  spoken  of  judges,  who  were  professedly  God's  vies. 
gerents,  this  is  a  very  natural  ellipsis,  and  there  appears  nothing  against  it  in  the 
argument  of  our  Lord,  John  x,  34.  The  term,  as  used  in  all  these  passages,  does 
not  so  much  appear  to  be  used  in  a  lower  atnm,  as  by  figurative  applioatioo  and 
ellipsis. 
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I    is,  h  has  been  entirely  taken  from  them,  and  the  authority  of  this  scrip. 

I  tare  fully  established.  (Vide  Nare^s  Remarks  on  the  New  Version.)  TTie 
reason  of  an  attempt,  at  once  so  bold  and  futile,  to  expunge  this  passage, 

•  and  the  following  part  of  Sl  Matthew's  history  which  is  connected  with 
it,  may  be  fbimd  in  the  explicitness  of  the  testimony  which  it  bears  to 
oar  Lord's  Divinity,  and  which  no  criticism  could  evade.  The  prophecy 
which  is  quoted  by  the  evangehst  has  its  difficulties ;  but  they  do  not  in 
the  least  aiiect  the  argument.  Whether  we  can  explain  Isaiah  or  not, 
that  is,  whether  we  can  show  in  what  manner  the  prophecy  had  a 
primary  accomplishment  in  the  prophet's  day  or  not,  St.  Matthew  is 
sufficiently  intelligiUe.  He  tells  us,  that  the  words  spoken  by  the  pro- 
phet were  spoken  of  Christ ;  and  that  his  miraculous  conception  took 
place,  « that,"  in  order  ikat^  "  they  might  be  fulfilled ;"  a  mode  of  ex- 
pression  so  strong,  that  even  those  who  allow  the  prophets  to  be  quoted 
sometimes  by  way  of  accommodation  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, except  this  instance,  as  having  manifestly,  from  the  terms  used, 
the  form  of  an  argument,  and  not  of  a  mere  allusion.  (8)  Farther,  says 
the  sacred  historian,  ^  and  they  shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel ;"  that  is, 
according  to  the  idiom  of  Scripture,  where  any  thing  is  said  to  be  called 
what  it  in  reality  is,  he  shall  be  '^  Emmanuel,^*  and  the  interpretation  is 
added,  **  God  with  us," 

It  is  indeed  objected,  that  the  Divinity  of  Christ  can  no  more  be  argued 
from  this  title  of  Emmanuel  than  the  divinity  of  Eli,  whose  name  signi- 
fies my  God,  or  of  Elihu,  which  imports  my  God  himself;  but  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  by  these  names  such  individuals  were  commonly  and 
constantly  known  among  those  with  whom  they  lived.  But  Immanuel 
was  not  the  personal  name  of  our  Lord,  he  was  not  so  called  by  his 
fneods  and  countrymen  familiarly  :  the  personal  name  which  he  received 
was  Jesus,  by  Divine  direction,  and  by  this  he  was  known  to  the  world. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  Immanuel  was  a  descriptive  title,  a  name  of 
revelatioti,  expressive  of  his  Divine  character.  It  is  clear,  also,  that  in 
this  passage  he  is  called  God ;  and  two  circumstances,  in  addition  to 
that  just  mentioned,  prove  that  the  term  is  used  in  its  full  and  jiighest 
sense.  In  Isaiah,  from  which  the  passage  is  quoted  by  the  evangelist, 
the  land  of  Judea  is  called  the  land  of  this  Immanuel  more  than  seven 
centuries  before  he  was  bom.  "And  he  (the  Assyrian)  shall  pass 
through  Judah ;  he  shall  overflow  and  go  over,  he  shall  reach  even  to 
the  neck,  and  the  stretching  out  of  his  wings  shall  fill  the  breadth  oi' thy 
land,  O  Immanuel,"  chap,  viii,  8.  Thus  is  Christ,  according  to  the 
argument  in  a  former  chapter,  represented  as  existing  before  his  birth  in 
Judea,  and,  as  the  God  of  the  Jews,  the  proprietor  of  the  land  of  Israel. 

(8)  "  Formula  citandi  qua  EvaDgelitta  utitur  cap.  i,  22,  tovto  6k  oXo»  ycyovcv,  cm 
vXiif«#3f  ro  pv^cy  manifeste  este  argumentantis,  non  coni]>arantifl,  qus  magnopere 
drmrm  eat  ab  alia  fljnjd«in  £Taiig«li0tc,  el  alioram,'*  &c.  (Datke,  in  Iml  vii,  4.^ 
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Tlu8  also  gives  the  true  eiplaiiatioD  of  Qti  John's  woUb^  **  Urn  esnia 
unto  his  01011,  [natioii]  and  his  mm  [peopM.reoeivedh|pn  doL'*  The 
second  circumstance  which  proves  the  term  iU^  in  t^  titfe  Ininisnuel, 
to  be  used  in  its  highest  sense  is,  that  the  sanH^pefsoOt  in  the  loUowiog 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  is  called  '^God,"  with  the  epithet  of  <<  mighty,"^ 
^  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Migrtt  Gqo.**  Thus,  as  Bishop  Pwsoa 
observes,  <« First  he  is'*  Jimnimti,'  that  is,  wUk  t»,  for  he  hath  dwelt 
among  us ;  and  when  he  parted  from  the  earth,  he  said  to  his  disciples, 
*'  I  am  toUk  you  alwayf  even  to  the  end  of  the  workL'  Secoodlyf  he  is 
El,  and  that  name  was  given  him,  as  the  same  prophet  testified,  'his 
name  shall  be  called  Wonderfnlf  CknumeUor^  the  Miohty  GoDk'  He 
then  who  is  both  properly  cdkd  El,  that  is  God,  and  is  also  leaOy 
IxMAin;,  that  is,  teiih  U9^  must  infallibly  be  that  <  Ikkanuu.,'  who  ii 
*  God  voith  us.*  No  inferior  Deity,  but  invested  with  the  full  and  oom- 
plete  attributes  of  absdute  Divinity— ^  the  Mighty  GodL'  " 

In  Luke  i,  16, 17,  it  is  said  of  John  Baptist,  ''And  many  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  shall  he  turn  to  the  Lobo  xhbir  God,  and  he  shafl  go 
before  him  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias."  This  passage  has  beea 
already  adduced  to  prove  that  the  title  "  Lobd"  is  usdd  of  Christ  m  the 
import  of  JsHovAH.  But  he  is  called  tbm  Lord  thm  Cron,  and,  as  the 
term  Lord  is  used  in  its  highest  sense,  so  must  also  the  tann  Cjod, 
which  proves  that  this  title  is  given  to  our  Saviour  in  its  fullest  and  most 
extended  meaning — "  to  Jehovah  their  God,"  or  "  to  their  God  Jehovah," 
for  the  meaning  is  the  same. 

John  i,  1 :  *<  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God."  When  we  come  to  consider  the 
title  <*  Ths  Word,"  Ao/o^,  this  passage  will  be  examined  more  at  huge. 
Here  it  is  adduced  to  prove  that  the  Logos,  by  whom  all  undefBtaod 
Christ,  is  called  God  in  the  highest  sense.  1.  Because  when  it  is  used 
of  the  Father,  in  th^  preceding  clause,  it  must  be  used  in  its  full  import. 
2.  Because  immediately  to  call  our  Lord  by  the  same  name  as  the 
Father,  without  any  hint  of  its  being  used  in  a  lower  sense,  would  have 
been  to  mislead  the  reader  on  a  most  important  question,  if  St«  John  had 
not  regarded  him  as  equal  to  the  Father.  3.  Because  the  craalioa-ii 
ascribed  to  the  "  Word,"  wlio  is  called  God.  "  All  things  were  mwle 
by  him,  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made."  By 
this  the  absolute  Divinity  of  Christ  is  infallibly  determined,  unless  we 
should  run  into  the  absurdity  of  supposing  it  possible  for  a  creature  to 
create,  and  not  only  to  create  all  other  created  things,  hut  himself  also. 
For,  if  Christ  be  not  God,  he  is  a  creatare ;  and  if  "  not  any  thing  dsat 
was  made,"  was  made  "  without  him,"  then  he  made  himself. 

This  decided  passage,  as  may  be  supposed,  has  been  subjected  to  much 
critical  scrutiny  by  the  enemies  of  the  &ith,  and  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  resist  its  foioe.    It  is  obfected,  that  the  Father  m  eaSod 
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i  dfo^,  and  the  «  Word"  amply  hsog,  without  the  article.  To  which  Dr. 
BfiddletcHi  replies:  (Doctrine  of  the  Greek  ArHcle.) 

**  Certain  critics,  aa  is  well  known,  have  inferred  lErom  the  absence 
of  the  article  in  this  plaoe,  that  d€og  is  here  used  in  a  subordinate  sense ; 
it  has,  however,  been  so  satisfactorily  answered  that  in  whatever  ac* 
captation  6s^  is  to  be  taken,  it  properly  rejects  the  article,  being  here  the 
predicate  of  the  proposition ;  and  Bengel  instances  the  LXX,  1  Kings 
zviii,  24,  sro^  dso;,  as  similar  to  the  present  passage.  It  may  be  added, 
that  if  we  had  read  6  hsog^  the  proposition  would  have  assumed  the  con. 
▼ertiUe  form,  and  the  meaning  would  have  been,  that  whatever  may  be 
affirmed  or  denied  of  Grod  the  Father,  may  also  be  affirmed  or  denied 
of  the  Logos,  a  position  which  would  accord  as  little  with  the  trinitarian 
as  with  the  Socinian  hypotheses.  It  is,  therefore,  unreasonable  to  infer, 
that  the  word  Ssos  is  here  used  in  a  lower  sense ;  for  the  writer  could 
not  have  written  *0  Ssog  without  manifest  absurdity." 

In  many  passages  too,  in  which,  without  dispute,  ^?og  is  meant  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  article  is  not  used.  Matthew  xix,  26,  "  With  men 
this  is  impossible,  but  with  God  (^£u)  all  things  are  possible."  Luke 
xvi,  18,  "  Ye  cannot  serve  {6s(f})  and  mammon."  John  i,  18,  "  No  man 
hath  seen  God  (deov)  at  any  time."  John  ix,  33,  '<  If  this  man  were  not 
of  God  (^sou)  he  could  do  nothing."  John  xvi,  30,  ''By  this  we  believe 
that  thou  camest  from  God,"  (dsou.)  Many  other  instances  might  be 
given,  but  these  amply  reply  to  the  objection. 

To  evade  the  force  of  the  argument  drawn  from  the  creation  being 
ascribed  to  the  Word,  a  circumstance  which  fixes  his  title  ''  God"  in 
its  highest  possible  sense,  it  is  alleged,  that  the  word  ^ivofjiai  never  sig- 
nifies to  create,  and  the  Socinian  version,  therefore,  renders  the  text, 
**  All  things  were  done  by  him,"  and  the  translators  inform  us,  in  a  note, 
this  means,  that  *'  all  things  in  the  Christian  dispensation  were  done  by 
Christ,  that  is,  by  his  authority."  But  what  shall  we  say  to  this  bold 
aasertioB,  that  /tvofxai  is  never  used  with  reference  to  creative  acts  in 
the  New  Testament,  when  the  following  passages  may  be  adduced  in 
raliitation?  Heb.  iv,  3,  <<  Although  the  works  were  finished  from  the 
fiMmdation  of  the  world."  Heb.  xi,  3,  '<  So  that  things  which  are  seen 
were  not  made  of  things  that  do  appear."  James  iii,  9,  ^  Men  which 
are  made  after  the  similitude  of  God."  In  all  these  passages,  and  in 
some  places  of  the  Septuagint  also,  that  very  word  is  used  which,  they 
tell  us,  never  expresses,  in  Scripture,  the  notion  of  creation.  Even  the 
same  chapter,  verse  10,  gives  an  instance  of  the  same  use  of  the  word. 
"  He  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  mode  {syevero)  by  him."  For 
this,  of  course,  they  have  a  criticism ;  but  the  manner  in  which  this 
passage,  so  directly  in  refutation  of  their  assertion,  is  disposed  of  in  their 
**  Improved  Version,"  is  a  striking  confirmation  of  the  entire  impossi- 
bility of  accommodating  Scripture  to  their  system.     '*  The  world  was 
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made  by  him,"  says  the  evangeliflt.  «<The  worid  was  enH^Uemed  by 
Aiin,"  say  the  Socinian  translators,  without  the  slightest  authority,  and 
in  entire  contradiction  to  the  scope  of  the  passage.  Why  did  they  not 
render  the  word  as  in  the  preceding  verse,  ^  The  worid  was  done  by 
him  ?"  which,  in  point  of  fact,  makes  no  difierence  in  the  sense,  when 
rightly  considered.  The  doing,  ascribed  to  the  Eternal  Word,  is  of  a 
specific  character,^-doing  in  the  sense  of  framings  makings  or  creaii»g 
(-ravTa)  "  all  things." 

The  Socinians  have  not,  however,  fully  satisfied  themselves  with  thn 
notable  criticism  in  their  '<  Improved  Version  ;"  and  some  of  them,  there- 
fore, render  ^  all  things  were  made  by  him,"  ^'  all  things  were  made  far 
him."     But  these  criticisms  cannot  stand  together.     If  the  verb  yw^uu 
is  to  be  deprived  of  the  import  of  creation,  then  it  is  impossible  to  retain 
the  rendering  of  '<  all  things  were  made  for  him,"  since  his  own  acts  of 
ordering  the  Christian  dispensation  and  <<  enlightening"  the  world  could 
not  be  ^for  him,"  but  must  have  been  done  <<  by  him."    If,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  will  have  it  that  all  things  were  done  for  him,  then  yn^La^ 
must  be  allowed  to  import  creation,  or  their  production  by  the  omnipo- 
tence of  God.     Both  criticisms  they  cannot  hold,  and  thus  they  confess 
that  one  destroys  the  other.     Their  rendering  of  81  twrw  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  supported ;  for  ^loe,  with  a  genitive,  denotes  not  the  finals  but 
the  efficient  cause.  (9)     The  introduction  to  St.  John's  Gospel  mav; 
therefore,  be  considered  as  an  inexpugnable  proof  that  Deity,  in  its  high- 
est,  and  in  no  secondary  or  subordinate  sense  is  ascribed  to  our  Saviour, 
under  his  title  God — **  and  the  Word  was  God."     Nor  in  any  other 
tlian  the  highest  sense  of  the  term  God  can  the  confession  of  Thomas, 
John  XX,  28,  be  understood.     '<  And  Thomas  answered  and  said  unto 
him,  my  Lobd  and  my  God."     The  Socinian  version,  in  its  note  ou 
this  passage,  intimates  that  it  may  be  considered  not  as  a  confession, 
but  as  an  exclamation^  "  My  Lord  !  and  my  God !"  thereby  choosing  to 
put  profane,  or,  at  least,  vulgar  language  into  the  mouth  of  this  .apostle, 
of  which  degradation  we  have  certainly  no  example  in  the  narration 
of  the  evangelists.     Mtchadis  has  justly  observed,  that  if  Thomas  had 
spoken  German,  (he  might  have  added  English,  French,  or  Italian,)  il 
might  have  been  contended  with  some  plausibility,  that  '<  My  Lord  and 
my  God"  was  only  an  irreverent  ejaculation ;  but  that  Jewish  astonish- 
ment was  thus  expressed  is  wholly  without  proof  or  support.     Add  to 
this,  that  the  words  are  introduced  with  fet^rsv  ourcj,  said  to  him,  that  is^ 
to  Christ ;  a  mere  ejaculation,  such  as  that  here  supposed,  is  rather  an 
appeal  to  Heaven.    Our  Saviour's  reply  makes  it  absolutely  certain,  that 
the  words  of  Thomas,  though  they  are  in  the  form  of  an  exclamation, 

(9)  So  ita  IB  used  throughoat  St.  John^s  Gospel ;  and  in  Heb.  ii,  10,  it  is  FaJ4 
of  tho  Father,  6t'  o«  ra  vavra,  **  by  whom  are  all  things.*^  So  also  Rom.  xi,  3(», 
**  Of  him,  and  through  him,  {6t*  avrov,)  and  to  him  are  all  things.*' 
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I  amount  to  a  confession  of  faitli,  and  were  equivalent  to  a  direct  ^sser. 
I  tion  of  our  Savibur's  Divinity.  Christ  commends  Thomas's  acknow- 
]  ledgment,  while  he  condemns  the  tardiness  with  whicli  it  is  made  ;  but 
I  to  what  did  this  acknowledgment  amount  ?  That  Christ  was  Lobd  and 
God.  (MiddkUm.) 

In  Titus  ii,  13,  ^  Looking  for  that  blessed  hope,  and  the  glorious  ap- 
pearing of  the  great  Grod  and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,"  our  Lord  is  not 
only  called  God,  but  the  great  God,  which  marks  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  is  used  by  the  apostle,  and  gives  unequivocal  evidence  of  his 
opinions  on  the  subject  of  Christ's  Divinity.  Socinian  and  Arian  inter- 
preters tell  us,  that  "  the  great  God  and  our  Sanour  Jesus  Christ*'  are 
two  persons,  and  therefore  refer  tlie  title  <<  great  God"  to  the  Father. 
The  Socinian  version  accordingly  renders  the  text,  '*  the  glorious  ap- 
pearance  of  the  great  God  and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  To  this 
interpretation  there  are  satisfactory  answers.  Dr.  Whitby  observes : — 
<*  Here  it  deserveth  to  be  noted,  that  it  is  highly  probable,  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  styled  the  great  God,  1.  Because,  in  the  original,  the  articles 
is  prefixed  only  before  the  great  God,  and  therefore,  seems  to  require* 
this  construction,  the  appearance  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  great  God  and 
our  Sa\iour.  2.  Because,  as  God  the  Father  is  not  said  properiy  to 
appear,  so  the  word  sn(pavsja  never  occurs  in  the  New  Testament,  but 
when  it  is  applied  to  Jesus  Christ  and  to  some  coming  of  his ;  the  places 
in  which  it  is  to  be  found  being  only  these,  2  Thess.  ii,  8 ;  1  Tim.  vi,  14 ; 
2  Tim.  i,  10,  and  iv,  1,  8.  3.  Because  Christ  is  emphatically  styled 
*our  hope,^  Hhe  Jiope  of  glory  :^  Col.  i,  23;  1  Tim.  i,  1.  And  lastly n 
because  not  only  all  the  ancient  commentators  on  the  place  do  so  inter- 
pret  tliis  text,  but  the  anti-Niccnc  fathers  also ;  Ilyppolitus,  speaking  of 
the  appearance  of  our  God  and  Saviour,  Jesus  Christ ;  and  Clemens 
of  Alexandria,  proving  Christ  to  be  both  God  and  man,  our  Creator,  and 
the  Author  of  all  our  good  things,  from  these  very  words  of  St.  Paul." 
(£rpo«ttum.) 

Independent  of  the  criticism  which  rests  upon  the  absence  of  the 
article,  it  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  claim  of  our  Saviour  to  the  title  of 
"the  great  God"  in  this  passage,  that  ecKpavgia,  "the  appearing,"  is 
Defer,  in  the  Now  Testament,  spoken  of  the  Fatlier,  but  of  the  Son 
only;  but,  since  the  time  of  this  critic,  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  articlo 
has  undergone  ample  and  acute  investigation,  and  has  placed  new 
guards  around  tliis  and  some  other  passages  of  similar  construction 
against  the  perversions  of  heresy.  It  has,  by  these  investigations,  been 
established,  that  the  Greek  idiom  forbids  0€ou  and  (fwriipof  to  be  under- 
stood except  of  the  same  person ;  and  Mr.  Granville  Sharp,  therefore, 
translates  the  text,  "  expecting  the  blessed  hoi)e  and  appearance  of  our 
great  God  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ :"  e«'ia)avs*av  rr^g  5ogii5  rou  \i.$ya>.r. 
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*«Thi8  interpretation  depends  upon  the  rule  or  canon  brought  forward 
into  notice  not  many  years  ago  by  Mr.  Ghranville  Sharp.  It  excited 
a  controversy,  and  Unitarians  either  treated  k  with  ridicide,  or  denied 
its  applicability  to  the  New  Testament.  But  after  it  had  been  shown 
by  Mr.  Wordsworth,  that  most  of  the  texts  to  which  the  rule  applies 
were  understood  in  the  way  Mr.  Sharp  eoq^aned  them  by  the  ancient 
fathers,  who  must  surely  have  known  the  ifiom  of  their  native  tongue ; 
and  afler  the  doctrine  of  the  Greek  article  had  been  investigated  with 
so  much  penetration  and  learning  by  Dr.  Middleton,  all  who  have  paid 
attention  to  the  subject  have  acquieeced  in  the  canon."  {HcidaCM  TW- 
timames,) 

This  important  canon  of  criticism  is  thus  stated  by  Dr.  Middleton  i — 

^  When  two  or  more  attributes,  joined  by  a  copulative  or  copulatives^ 
are  assumed  of  the  same  person  or  thing,  before  the  first  attributive  the 
article  is  inserted^  before  the  remaining  ones  it  is  omitied,^^  Tlie  limita* 
tions  of  this  rule  may  be  seen  in  the  learned  author's  wotk  itself^  with 
the  reasons  on  which  they  resL  They  are  found  in  <*names  of  sub- 
stances,  considered  as  substances^  proper  names,  or  namee  of  abstnust 
ideas ;"  and  with  such  exceptions,  and  that  o£ plurals  oecaaionally,  the 
rule  uniformly  holds.  (1) 

Another  passage  in  which  the  appellation  God  is  given  to  Qirisl^  in  a 
connection  which  necessarily  obliges  us  to  understand  it  in  its  highest 
sense,  is  Heb.  i,  8  :  <'  But  unto  the  Son  he  saith,  Thy  throne,  0  Gon,  is 
for  ever  and  ever."  The  argument  of  the  apostle  here  determines  the 
sense  in  which  he  calls  Jesus,  the  Son,  **  God,"  and  the  views  he  eter- 
tains  of  his  nature.  Angels  and  men  are  the  only  rational  created  beings 
in  the  universe  which  are  mentioned  by  the  sacred  writers.  Tlie  apos- 
tle argues  that  Christ  is  superior  even  to  angels ;  that  they  are  bat 
ministers,  he  a  sovereign,  seated  on  a  throne ;  that  they  worship  him, 
and  that  he  receives  their  worship ;  that  they  are  creatures^  but  he  crest* 
tor.  "  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
earth ;  and  the  heavens  are  the  works  of  thine  hands ;"  and  full  of 
these  ideas  of  supreme  Divinity,  he  apphes  a  passage  to  him  out  of 
the  4dth  Psahn,  which  is  there  addressed  to  the  Messiah,  ^  Thy 
O  CrOD,  is  for  ever  and  ever." 

The  Socinian  version  renders  the  passage,  *<  But  to  the  Son  he 
God  is  thy  throne  for  ever  and  ever,"  and  in  this  it  follows  Wakefield 
and  some  others. 

The  first  reason  given  to  support  this  rendering  is,  that  i  ding  is  the 
nominative  case.  But  the  nominative,  both  in  conunon  and  in  Attic  Greek, 
is  often  used  for  the  vocative.     It  is  so  used  frequently  by  the  LXX, 

•  1)  See  Middleton  on  the  Greek  article ;  also,  remarks  at  the  close  of  the  Epis. 
tie  to  the  Ephesians  and  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  in  Dr.  A.  Clarke's  Commentary ; 
Wordworth*8  Letters  to  Sharp ;  Dr.  P.  Smith's  Person  of  Christ. 
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and  by  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament.  The  vocative  fonn»  indeed, 
very  rarely  occurs  in  either,  the  nominative  almost  exclusively  supplying 
itd  place ;  and  m  this  passage  it  was  so  taken  by  the  Greek  &thers.  (2) 
The  criticism  is,  therefore,  groundless. 

The  second  is,  that  as  the  words  are  addressed  to  Solomon  in  the 
pealm  from  which  they  aie  quQlad,  they  must  be  understood  to  declare, 
that  God  was  the  support  of  his  throne.  But  the  opinion  that  the 
psalm  was  composed  concerning  Solomon's  marriage  with  Pharaoh's 
daughter,  (3)  has  no  foundation,  either  in  Scripture  or  in  antiquity,  and 
is,  indeed,  contradicted  by  both.  On  this  subject  Bishop  Horsley 
remaiks; — 

.  <'  The  circumstances  which  are  characteristic  of  the  king,  who  is  the 
hero  of  this  poem,  are  eveiy  one  of  th«n  utterly  inapplicable  to  Solomon ; 
insomuch,  that  not  one  of  them  can  be  ascribed  to  him,  without  contra- 
dicting the  history  of  his  reign.  The  hero  of  this  poem  is  a  warrior,  who 
girds  his  sword  upon  his  thigh ;  rides  in  pursuit  of  flying  foes ;  makes 
havoc  among  them  with  his  sharp  arrows ;  and  reigns,  at  last,  by  con- 
quest;  over  his  vanquished  enemies.  Now,  Solomon  was  no  warrior ;  he 
enjoyed  a  long  reign  of  forty  years  of  uninterrupted  peace. 

**  Another  circumstance  of  distinction  in  the  great  personage  celebrated 
by  this  psalm  is  his  love  of  righteousness  and  hatred  of  wickedness. 
Tlie  original  expresses,  that  he  had  set  his  heart  upon  righteousness,  and 
bore  an  antipathy  to  wickedness.  His  love  of  righteousness  and  hatred 
of  wickedness  had  been  so  much  the  ruling  principles  of  his  whole  con- 
duct, that,  for  this,  he  was  advanced  to  a  condition  of  the  highest  bliss, 
and  endless  perpetuity  was  promised  to  his  kingdom.  The  word  we 
render  'righteousness,'  in  its  strict  and  proper  meaning,  signifies  'jus- 
tice,'  or  the  constant  and  perpetual  observance  of  the  natural  distinctions 
of  right  and  wrong  in  civil  society ;  and  principally  with  respect  to 
property  in  private  persons,  and,  in  a  magistrate  or  sovereign,  in  the 
impartial  exercise  of  judicial  authority.  But  the  word  we  raider 
*  wickedness,'  denotes  not  only  *  injustice,'  but  whatever  is  contrary  to 
Diqral  purity  in  the  indulgence  of  the  appetites  of  the  individual,  and 
Wlitevar  is  contrary  to  a  principle  of  true  piety  toward  God.  Now,  the 
pl^  <  righteousness'  being  here  opposed  to  this  wickedness,  must,  cer« 
tamly  be  taken  as  generally  as  the  word  to  which  it  is  opposed  in  a  con- 
trary  signification.  It  must  signify,  therefore,  not  merely  <  justice,'  in 
the  sense  we  have  explained,  but  purity  of  private  manners,  and  piety 
toward  God.  Now,  Solomon  was  certainly,  upon  the  whole,  a  good 
king,  nor  was  he  i/vithout  piety  ;  but  his  love  of  righteousness,  in  the 

(2)  "Omnes  (Patres)  uno  consensu  &  Otof  hoc  in  loco  Tocative  accepenint, 
pront  in  Psalmis  frequente  a  LXX  usarpatur,  et  aIio<)ui  familiare  est  Gnscis, 
Atticis  prsBsertim,  nominandi  casam  vocative  sumere.'*  (Bishop  BmU,) 

(3)  This  notion  appears  to  have  originated  with  Calvin. 
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large  sense  in  which  we  have  shown  the  word  is  to  be  taken,  ^md  hii 
antipathy  to  the  contrary,  fell  very  &r  short  of  what  the  psalmist  aBciibes 
to  his  great  king,  and  procured  for  him  no  such  stability  of  his  monaxchj. 

"  Another  circumstance  wholly  inapfiKcaUle  to  Solomon,  is  the  nume- 
rous progeny  of  sons,  the  issue  of  thi  fBuriage,  all  of  whom  were  to 
be  made  princes  over  all  the  earth.  *8i)iDlMll  had  but  one  son,  that  we 
read  of,  that  ever  came  to  be  a  king — hit  soa  and  successor,  Reboboam ; 
and  so  far  was  he  from  being  a  prince  over  all  the  earth,  that  he  was  no 
sooner  seated  on  the  throne  than  he  lost  the  greater  part  <^  his  fiudier'f 
kingdom. 

''  For,  would  it  be  said  of  him  that  his  kingdom,  which  lasted  onhr 
forty  years,  is  eternal  ?  It  was  not  even  eternal  in  his  posterity*  And, 
with  respect  to  his  loving  righteousness  and  hating  wickedness^  it  but  31 
applies  to  one  who  in  his  old  age  became  an  encourager  of  idohliy, 
through  the  influence  of  women.  This  psalm,  therefore,  is  applicable 
only  to  the  Christ.  Farther,  Solomon's  marriage  with  I^araohs  dau^iter 
being  expressly  condemned  as  contrary  to  the  law,  1  Kings  xi,  2,  to 
suppose  that  this  psalm  was  composed  in  honour  of  that  event,  is,  cer- 
tainly, an  ill-founded  imagination.  Estius  informs  us,  that  the  rabbins, 
in  their  commentaries,  affirm,  that  Psalm  xlv  was  written  wholly  concern- 
ing the  Messiah.  Accordingly,  they  traiislate  the  title  of  the  psalm  as 
we  do,  a  Song  of  Loves ;  the  LXX,  u8yi  v^sp  rx  ocyoMrf}rx,  a  song  cooceming 
the  beloved ;  Vulgate,  pro  dUecto :  a  title  justly  given  to  Messiah,  whom 
God,  by  voices  from  heaven,  declared  his  beloved  Son.  Beside,  as  the 
word  Meschil,  which  signifies  ^br  instruction,  (LXX,  sis  (fuvfCiv,  Vulgate, 
ad  intellectum,)  is  inserted  in  the  title,  and  as  no  mention  is  made  in  the 
psalm  of  Solomon,  from  an  account  of  whose  loves,  as  Pierce  obsenres, 
the  Jewish  Church  was  not  likely  to  gain  much  instructiony  we  are  led  to 
understand  the  psalm,  not  of  Solomon,  but  pf  Messiah  only.*' 

The  interpretation  "  Grod  is  thy  throne,"  is,  moreover,  monstrous,  and 
derives  no  support  from  any  parallel  figurative,  or  elliptical  mode  of 
expression  in  the  sacred  writings — God,  the  throne  of  a  creature  !  And, 
finally,  as  stated  by  Middleton,  had  that  been  the  sense  of  the  pass^e, 
the  language  requires  that  it  should  have  been  written,  dpovo^  &o\i  i  Qn^ 
^not  6  dpovo^,  (Doctrine  of^  the  Greek  Article,)  which,  on  the  Sociuab 
interpretation,  is  the  predicate  of  the  proposition.  So  futile  arc  all  these 
attempts  to  shake  the  evidence  which  this  text  gives  to  the  absolute  God- 
head of  our  Saviour. 

<'  And  we  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is  come,  and  hath  given  us  an 
understanding,  that  we  may  know  him  that  is  true,  and  we  arc  in  him  that 
is  true,  even  in  his  Son  Jesus  Christ.  This  is  thb  true  God  am> 
ETERNAL  LIFE,"  1  Johu  V,  20.  Hcro  our  Saviour  is  called  the  true  God 
and  eternal  life.  The  means  by  which  this  testimony  is  evaded,  is  to 
interpret  the  clause,  <<  him  that  is  true,'*  of  the  Father,  and  to  refer  the 
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'  fVOnoun  ihiSf  not  to  the  nearest  antecedent,  "  his  Son  Jesus  Christ,"  but 
to  the  most  remote,  '<  him  that  is  true."  All,  however,  that  is  pretended 
ky  the  Socinian  critics  on  this  passage  is,  not  that  this  construction  must, 
hut  that  it  may  take  place.  Yet  even  this  feeUe  opposition  to  the 
Mceived  rendering  cannot  be  rotintained :  for,  1.  To  interpret  the  clause, 
*hifn  that  is  true,"  of  the  Fatiier»  is  entirely  arbitrary ;  and  the  scope 
of  the  epistle,  which  was  to  prove  that  Jesus  the  Christ  was  the  true  Son 
•f  God,  and,  therefore.  Divine,  against  those  who  denied  his  Divinity, 
9Dd  that  '<  he  had  come  in  the  flesh,"  in  opposition  to  the  heretics  who 
denied  his  humanity,  (4)  obliges  us  to  refer  that  phrase  to  the  Son,  and 
BOC  to  the  Father.  2.  If  it  could  be  estaUished  that  the  Father  was 
ipieDded  by  **  him  that  is  true."  it  would  be  contrary  to  grammatical 
ungc  to  refer  the  pronoun  this,  is  the  <*  true  God  and  eternal  life,"  to  the 
veiDote  antecedent,  without  obvious  and  indisputable  necessity. 

**  Whose  are  the  fathers,  and  of  whom,  as  concerning  the  flesh,  Christ 
came,  who  is  over  all,  God  blessed  ibr  ever,"  Rom.  ix,  5. 

With  respect  to  this  text,  it  is  to  be  noted, — 

1.  That  it  continues  an  enumeration  of  the  particular  privileges  of  the 
Jewish  nation  which  arc  mentioned  in  the  preceding  verses,  and  the 
apostle  adds,  «  whose  are  the  fathers,"  the  patriarchs,  and  prophets,  and 
of  whom  "  the  Christ  came." 

2.  Tliat  he  throws  in  a  clause  of  limitation  witli  respect  to  the  com- 
ing of  Christ,  '<  according  to  thejk^hj"  which  clearly  states  that  it  was 
only  according  to  the  Jlcsh,  the  humanity  of  Christ,  that  he  descended 
from  the  Jewish  nation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  intimates,  that  he  was 
Biiore  than  Jlesh,  or  mere  human  nature. 

3.  The  sentence  does  not  end  here  :  the  apostle  adds,  <<  who  is,  over 
all,  God  blessed  for  ever ;"  a  relative  expression  which  evidently  refers 
to  the  antecedent  Christ ;  and  tlius  we  have  an  antithesis,  which  shows 
the  reason  why  the  apostle  introduced  the  limiting  clause,  **  according  to 
the  flesh ;"  and  explains  why  Christ,  in  one  retpectj  did  descend  from 
the  Jews ;  and  in  another^  that  this  could  not  be  afiirmed  of  him :  he 
yimB  **  God  over  all,"  and,  therefore,  only  <<  according  to  the  flesh"  could 
kftvlto  of  human  descent. 

'  -  4.  That  this  completes  the  apostle's  purpose  to  magnify  the  privilege^ 
of  his  nation :  after  enumerating  many  others,  he  crowns  the  whole  by 

(4)  These  were  the  docetsp,  who  taught  1  hat  out  Ijord  was  a  man  in  appearance 
only,  and  sufiTcred  and  died  in  appearance  only.  On  the  contrary,  the  Cerin- 
thiana,  and  others  believed  that  the  Son  of  God  was  united  to  the  human  nature 
mt  his  baptism,  departed  from  it  before  his  passion^  and  was  reunited  to  it  after 
his  resurrection.  According  to  the  former,  Christ  was  man  in  appearance  only  : 
according  to  the  latter,  he  was  the  Son  of  God  at  the  time  of  his  passion  and  death 
in  appearance  only.  Wo  sec,  then,  the  reason  why  St.  John,  who  writes  against 
these  errors,  so  oflen  calls  Christ,  **  him  that  is  tnut**  true  God  and  tma  man, 
not  either  in  appearance  only. 
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declariDg,  that  ^  God  over  all,"  when  he  became  incarnate  for  die  oike 
of  human  salvation,  took  a  body  of  the  seed  of  Abraham. 

Criticism  has,  of  course,  endeavoured,  if  possible,  to  tv'eakeo  the  aigu* 
ment  drawn  from  this  lofty  and  impregnable  passage ;  but  it  is  of  such  a 
kind  as  greatly  to  confirm  the  truth.     For,  in  the  first  place,  variooi 
readings  of  manuscripts  cannot  here  be  resorted  to  fi>r  rendering  the 
>   sense  dubious,  and  all  the  ancient  versions  support  the  present  reading. 
It  has,  indeed,  been  alleged,  on  the  authority  of  Gntflbus,  that  though  the 
word  **  God"  is  found  in  all  our  present  copies^  it  was  wanting  in  Ibois 
of  Cjrprian,  Hilary,  and  Chrysostom.     But  this  has  been  abundantly 
proved  to  be  an  error,  that  word  being  found  in  the  manuscripts  and  ImC 
editions  of  Cyprian  and  Hilary,  and  even  St  Chrysostom  affords  decim 
testimony  to  the  common  reading ;  in  dioit,  <<the  word  Grod,  in  this  teit 
is  found  in  eisery  known  manuscript  of  this  epistle,  in  every  anaai 
version  extant,  and  in  every  father  who  has  had  occasioQ  to  quote  the 
passage ;  so  that,  in  truth,  there  can  scarcely  be  instanced  a  text  in  the 
New  Testament  in  which  aU  the  ancient  authorities  more  satisfactofily 
agree."   {Magee  (m  Atonement,    See  also  Nares  on  the  New  VermiL) 
The  only  method  of  dealing  with  this  passage  left  to  Arians  and  Sod- 
nians  was,  therefore,  to  attempt  to  obtain  a  difierent  sense  fiom  it  by 
shifting  the  punctuation.     By  this  device  some  read,  ^  and  of  whom  ii 
the  Christ,  according  to  the  fiesh.     God,  who  is  over  all,  be  blessed  for 
ever."     Others,  <<  and  of  whom  is  the  Christ,  according  to  the  flesh, 
who  is  over  all.     Blessed  be  God  for  ever."   A  critic  of  their  own,  Mr. 
Wakefield,  whose  authority  they  acknowledge  to  be  very  great,  may, 
however,  here  be  turned  against  them.     Both  these  constructions,  be 
acknowledges,  appear  so  awkward,  so  abrupt,  so  incoherent,  that  he  never 
could  be  brought  to  relish  them  in  the  least  degree;    (Inquiry  into 
Opinions^  ^c;)  and  Dr.  S.  Clarke  who  was  well  disposed  to  evade  this 
decisive  passage,  acknowledges  that  the  common  reading  is  the  most 
obvious.     But  independent  of  the  authority  of  critics,  there  are  several 
direct  and  fatal  objections  to  this  altered  punctuation.     It  leaves  the 
limiting  clause,  ^  according  to  the  fiesh,"  wholly  unaccounted  for ;  for  no 
possible  reason  can  be  given  for  that  limitation  on  the  Socinian  scheme. 
If  the  apostle  had  regarded  Christ  simply  as  a  man,  he  could  have  come 
in  no  other  way  than  "according  to  the  flesh  ;"  nor  is  this  relieved  at  all 
by  rendermg  the  phrase,  as  in  their  '*  Improved  Version,"  by  **  natural 
descent,"  for  a  mere  man  could  only  appear  among  men  by  <<  natural 
descent."     Either,  therefore,  the  clause  is  a  totally  unmeaning  and  an 
impertinent  parenthesis,  or  it  has  respoct  to  the  natural  antithesis  which 
follows — his  supreme  Divinity,  as  "  God  over  all."     Thus  the  scope  of 
the  passage  prohibits  this  license  of  punctuation.     To  the  latter  clause 
being  considered  as  a  doxology  to  Grod  the  Father,  there  is  an  insupera* 
blc,  critical  difficulty.     Dr.  Middleton  observes  :->- 
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**  It  has  been  deemed  a  safer  expedient  to  attempt  a  eonstruetion  dif- 
ferent from  the  received  one,  by  making  the  whole  or  part  of  the  clause 
to  be  merely  a  doxology  in  praise  of  the  Father,  so  that  the  rendering 
will  be  either  <  Crod,  who  is  over  all,  be  blessed  for  ever,'  or,  beginning 
at  6€og^  *  God  be  blessed  for  ever.'  These  interpretations  also  have  their 
difliculties ;  for  thus  sv^jtyr^vog  will  properly  want  the  article.  On  tlie 
first,  however,  of  these  constructions,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  all  the 
doxologies  both  of  the  LXX  and  of  the  New  Testament,  in  whicli 
€\)KayytTos  is  u^edy  it  is  |daced  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence :  in  the 
New  Testament  there  are  five  instances,  all  conspiring  to  prove  this 
uiiage,  and  in  the  LXX  about  forty.  The  same  arrangement  is  ob- 
served in  iheformtda  of  cuBscfo,  iu  which  Sf^txara^arog  always  precedes 
the  mention  of  the  person  cursed.  The  reading  then  would,  on  this 
construction,  rather  have  been,  soXo^ro^  o  uv  tnti  neoxrui^  Ssog  sig  rx^ 
eutavag.  Against  the  other  supposed  doxology,  the  objection  is  still 
•troDger,  since  that  would  require  us  not  only  to  transpose  suXo^ijro^,  but 
to  read  *0  6sog*  Accordingly,  in  all  instances,  where  a  doxology  is 
meant,  we  find  svXoyifro^  6  dfo^."  (Doctrine  of  Greek  Artide.) 

Whitby  also  remarks : —  ^ 

**•  The  words  will  not  admit  of  that  interpunction  and  interpretation  of 
£rasmus,  which  will  do  an}^  service  to  the  Arians  or  Socinians,  namely, 
that  a  colon  must  be  put  after  the  words  xaratfapxa,  (tfier  iheJUsh ;  and 
the  words  following  must  be  an  ecphonema,  and  grateful  exclamation  for 
the  blessings  conferred  upon  the  Jews :  thus,  Gody  who  is  over  ally  he 
blessed  for  ever.  For  this  exposition  is  so  harsh,  and  without  any  like 
example  in  the  whole  New  Testament,  that  as  none  of  the  orthodox  ever 
thought  upon  it,  so  I  find  not  that  it  ever  came  into  the  head  of  any 
Arian.  Socinus  himself  rejects  it  for  this  very  good  reason,  that  As^g 
SbKoyriTogy  God  he  blessed,  is  an  unusual  and  unnatural  construction ;  for, 
wherever  else  these  words  signify  blessed  he  Gody  s^iKrpfr^  is  put 
before  God,  as  Luke  i,  68 ;  2  Cor.  i,  3 ;  Eph.  i,  3 ;  1  Peter  i,  8  ;  and 
Hog  hath  an  article  prefixed  to  it ;  nor  are  they  ever  immediately  joined 
together  otherwise.  The  phrase  occurs  twenty  times  in  the  Old  Testa- 
nitat,  but  in  every  place  s\)\fyyyiT^g  goes  before,  and  the  article  is  an- 
iiexed  to  the  word  Gody  which  is  a  demonstration  that  this  is  a  pervernoB 
of  the  sense  of  the  aposde's  words." 

Tiie  critical  discussion  of  this  text  is  farther  pursued  by  the  writers 
just  quoted ;  by  Dr.  Narcs,  in  his  Remarks ;  Mr.  Wardlaw,  in  his 
Discourses ;  Archbishop  M agee,  and  others ;  and  we  may  confidently 
say  of  it,  with  Doddridge,  that  it  is  *'  a  memorable  text,  and  contains  a 
proof  of  Christ's  proper  Deity,  which  the  opposers  of  that  doctrine  have 
never  been  able,  nor  will  ever  be  able  to  answer."  So  it  was  considered 
and  quoted  "  by  the  fathers,"  says  Whitby,  "  itom  the  beginning ;  and," 
continues  the  same  commentator,  **  if  these  words  are  spoken  by  the 
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Spirit  of  Crod  concerning  Chrisf,  the  arguments  hence  to  prove  \m 
truly  and  properly  God  are  invincible  ;  for,  first,  I  6sog  fen  v'avroiv,  God 
ooer  ally  is  the  periphrasis  by  which  all  the  heathto  philoeophert  M 
usually  i*epresent  the  supreme  God ;  and  so  is  God  the  Father  described 
both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  2  sri  ^ravrcjv,  he  that  is  over  iff, 
Bph.  iv,  6.  Secondly,  This  is  the  constant  epithet  and  penpliram  ot' 
the  great  God  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  he  it  $%ih»yTftroe  etg  ^w  ojuit, 
God  blessed  far  evermore^  1  Chron.  xvi,  36 ;  Bn|a  ylt,  13,  and  bnxix, 
r>2  ;  and  also  in  the  New,  where  he  is  styk^  tte^-Cbl  ^  s<fnv  fuXt^i^fY 
ii.c  Tjsf  aicjva^,  who  is  blessed  for  evermore,** 

Numerous  other  passages  might  be  cited,  where  Christ  is  calM 
'<  God  :"  these  only  have  been  selected,  not  merely  because  the  praoi 
does  not  rest  upon  the  number  of  Scriptural  testimonies,  but  upon  tbdr 
explicitness ;  but  also  because  they  aU  associate  the  term  God,  as  applied 
to  our  Saviour,  with  other  titles,  or  with  circumstances,  which  deoMO- 
Htr^tc  most  fully,  that  that  term  was  used  by  the  inspired  penmen  in  h 
highest  sense  of  true  and  proper  Deity  when  they  applied  it  to  ChiML 
Thus  wc  have  seen  it  associated  with  Jehovah ;  with  Lord^  the  N«v 
Testament  rendering  of  tliat  ineffable  name ;  with  acts  of  creirtife 
energy,  as  in  the  introduction  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  ;  with  the 
supreme  dominion  and  perpetual  stability  of  the  throne  of  the  Son,  in 
the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In  the  Epistle  to  'Htos, 
he  is  called  "  the  great  God  ;"  in  1  John,  "  the  true  God,'*  and  the 
giver  of  **  eternal  life  ;"  and  in  the  last  text  examined,  his  twofold 
nature  is  distinguished — man,  <<  according  to  the  flesh,"  and  in  his  higher 
nature,  God,  **  God  over  all,  blessed  for  evermore."  These  passages 
stand  in  full  refutation  of  both  the  Arian  and  Socinian  heresies.  la 
opposition  to  the  latter,  they  prove  our  Saviour  to  be  more  than  man, 
for  they  assert  him  to  be  God  ;  and  in  opposition  to  the  latter,  they  prove 
that  he  is  God,  not  in  an  inferior  sense,  but  "  the  great  Gody*^  <<  the  true 
farod,"  and  "  God  over  all,  blessed  for  evermore,^* 

I  pass  over,  for  the  sake  of  greater  brevity,  other  titles  more  rardy 
ascribed  to  our  Saviour,  such  as,  the  "Lord  of  Glory,"  1  Cor.  ii,  8; 
"  Kme  OF  KINGS  and  Lord  of  lords,"  on  which  it  would  be  ea^  to 
argue,  that  their  import  falls  nothing  short  of  absolute  Divinity.  A  few 
remarks  on  three  other  titles  of  our  Lord,  of  more  frequent  occurrence, 
may  close  this  branch  of  the  argument.  These  are, "  King  of  Israel  ;" 
"  Son  of  God  ;"  and  "  The  Word."  The  first  bears  evident  allusioii 
to  the  pre-existcnce  of  Christ,  and  to  his  sovereignty  over  Jsrael  under 
the  law.  Now,  it  has  been  already  established,  that  the  JeJiorah,  "the 
King  of  the  Jews,"  "  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  our  King,''  '*  the  King,  tkt 
Lord  of  Hosts,''  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  not  the  Father ;  but  another 
Divine  Person,  who,  in  the  New  Testament,  is  affirmed  to  have  been 
Jestis  Christ.    This  being  the  view  of  tlie  sacred  writers  of  the  cvan 
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V  •felical  dispensation,  it  is  clear  that  they  could  not  use  the  appelhition 
^."^'FttE  King  of  Israel"  in  a  lower  sense  than  that  in  which  it  stands 
^m  the  Old  Testament ;  and  there,  indisputably,  even  by  the  confession 
atnf  opponents,  it  is  collocated  with  titles,  and  attributes,  and  works  which 
v^OBequivocally  mark  a  Divine  character.     It  is  with  clear  reference  to 
iiQiia  hiB  peculiar  property  in  the  Jewish  people  that  St.  John  says,  <<  He 
'■'^f,amae  unto  his  otm,  and  his  own  received  him  not ;  a  declaration  which 
miM  acsarcely  sense,  if  Judea  was  in  no  higher  a  meaning  his  own  country 
K.;rl5)  than  it  was  the  country  of  any  other  person  who  happened  to  be 
bom  there ;  for  it  is,  surely,  a  strange  method  of  expressing  the  simple 
(^Ad  that  he  was  bom  a  Jew,  (were  nothing  more  intended,)  to  say  that 
a^ipbe  came  into  his  own  country,  for  this  every  person  does  at  his  birth, 
^rfHierever  he  is  bom.     Nor  is  it  any  aggravation  of  the  guilt  of  the 
;^,^  Jews,  that  they  rejected  merely  a  courUrymanj  since  that  circumstance 
^qgave  him  no  greater  claim  than  that  of  any  other  Jew  to  be  received  as 
^f  the  Messiah.     The  force  of  the  remark  lies  in  this,  that  whereas  the 
^  prophets  had  declared  that  <'  the  King  of  Israel,"  '<  the  Lord  of  hosts," 
_^^  "'< Jehovah,"  should  become  incarnate,  and  visit  his  own  people;  and 
^  th«t  Jesus  had  given  sufficient  evidence  that  he  was  that  predicted  and 
^  expected  personage ;  yet  the  Jews,  "  his  own  people"  and  inheritance, 
^.  rejected  him.     The  same  notion  is  conveyed  in  our  Lord's  parable, 
wheo  the  Jews  are  made  to  say  <<  this  is  the  heir,"  he  in  whom  the 
_.    right  is  vested  :  ^  let  us  kill  him,  and  the  inheritance  shall  be  ours."  (6) 
It  is  sufficient,  however,  here  to  show,  that  the  title  '<  King  of  IsRiuei." 
^,    was  understood,  by  the  Jews,  to  imply  Divinity.     Nathanael  exclaims, 
"^    **  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God,  thou  art  the  King   of   Israf.l.' 
^    'Hue  was  said  upon  such  a  proof  of  his  Messiahship  as,  from  his  ac* 
quaintance  with  some  matter  private  to  Nathanael  alone  when  he  was 
^  under  the  fig  tree,"  was  a  full  demonstration  of  omniscience :  a  cir- 
cumstance which  also  determines  the  Divine  import  of  ^  Son  of  God,'* 
the  title  which  is  here  connected  with  it.     Both  were  certainly  under- 
stood  by  Nathanael  to  imply  an  assumption  of  Godhead. 

"  *  As  our  Saviour  hung  upon  the  cross,'  says  St.  Matthew,  *  they  that 
passed  by  reviled  him,  wagging  their  heads  and  saying,  Thou  that 
destroyest  the  temple  and  buildest  it  in  three  days,  save  thyself;  if  thoa 
be  the  Son  of  God,  come  down  from  the  cross.  Likewise  also  the 
chief  priests  mocking  him,  with  the  scribes  and  ciders,  said.  He  saved 
otliers ;  himself  he  cannot  save.     If  he  be  the  King  of  Israel,  let 

'5)  '*  He  canic  into  his  own  country,  and  his  count rymcn  received  him  not" 
{Capjf^a  Vertion.) 

[Q)  Venit  ad  sua,  ct  sui  non  rcccperunl  imiti],  id  est,  vonit  ad  possessionem 
miam,  ot  qui  posscftsioniH  ipsiiis  crant,  eiun  non  rccopcrunt:  quod  explicatur, 
!\f  att.  zxi,  ubi  filius  dicitur  missus  ad  cccle8iam  Judaicam  »$  cx'ipors/ior  cic  r^v 
M\rt^9v^it9  mur».  {Ludov.  df  DieUy  in  loc.) 
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him  now  come  down  from  the  cross,  and  we  will  belieTO  him.    Ik 
trusted  in  God ;  let  him  deliver  him  now,  if  he  will  have  him :  lor  be 
said,  I  am  thb  Son  of  God.     The  thieves  also  which  were  cnicifid 
with  him,  cast  the  sahe  in  his  teeth.     [One  of  them  saying,  If  thou 
be  Chbist,  save  thyself  and  us ;  but  the  other  said  unto  Jesus,  Lori 
remember  me,  when  thou  comest  itOo  thy  kingdom,']     [And  the  soldien 
also  mocked  him,  coming  to  him,  and  offering  him  vinegar,  and  sayii^ 
If  thou  be  THE  Kii^o  of  the  Jews,  save  thysdf.]     Now  when  the 
centurion,  and  they  that  were  with  him  watching  Jesus,  saw  the  eaitfa 
quake,  and  those  things  that  were  done,  they  feared  greatly,  saying, 
[Certainly  this  was  a  righteous  mani\  truly  this  was  the  Son  op  Goo.* 
Here  we  see  the  Jews,  and  the  Gentiles  residents  among  them,  uniting  to 
speak  in  a  language  that  stamps  Divinity  upon  the  title  used  by  them 
both.     The  Jewish  passengers  upon  the  road  over  the  top  of  Cthin. 
stood  still  near  the  cross  of  our  Saviour,  insultingly  to  nod  at  him,  to 
reproach  him  with  his  assumed  appellative  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  to 
challenge  him  to  an  exertion  of  that  Divinity  which  both  he  and  they 
afRxed  to  it,  by  coming  down  from  the  cross,  and  saving  himself  from 
death.     The  elders,  the  scribes,  and  the  chief  priests,  equally  ineoitvi 
him  with  the  same  assumption,   and  equally  challenged  him  to  thr 
same  exertion,  calling  upon  him  now  to  show  he  was  truly  the  King 
OF  Israel,  or  the  Lord  and  Sovereign  of  their  nation  in  all  ages,  b) 
putting  forth  the  power  of  his  Divine  royalty,  and  coming  down  from  thf 
cross."  (Wkitak€r\^  Origin  of  Ariatdtm,) 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  the  Jews  to  the  sense  in  which  our  Saviour 
applied  these  titles  to  himself.  The  title  <<Son  of  God"  demands, 
however,  a  larger  consideration,  various  attempts  having  been  made  to 
restrain  its  significance,  in  direct  exposition  to  this  testimony,  to  tbe 
mere  humanity  of  our  Saviour,  and  to  rest  its  application  upon  his 
miraculous  conception. 

It  is  true,  that  this  notion  is  held  by  some  who  hesitate  not  to  acknow. 
ledge,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  a  Divine  person ;  but,  by  denying  his  Deit} 
as  "  The  Son  of  God,"  they  both  depart  from  the  faith  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  the  earliest  limes,  and  give  up  to  the  Socinians  the  whole 
argument  for  the  Divinity  of  Christ  which  is  founded  upon  that  eminent 
appellation.  On  this  account,  so  frequent  and  indeed  so  general  a  title 
of  our  Lord  deserves  to  be  more  particularly  considered,  that  the  foun- 
dation  which  it  lays  for  the  demonstration  of  the  Dinnit y  of  Christ  may 
not  ho  unthinkingly  relinquished ;  and  that  a  door  of  error,  which  has 
been  unconsciously  opened  by  the  vague  reasonings  of  men,  in  other 
respects  orthodox,  may  be  closed  by  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ. 

That  the  title,  "  Son  of  God,"  was  applied  to  Christ  is  a  fact.  Hi:? 
disciples,  occasionally  before  and  frequently  af^ier  his  resurrection.  gi\^ 
him  this  appeUation ;  he  assumes  it  hiniidf ;  and  it  was  indigmntly 
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deuied  to  him  by  Uie  Jews,  who,  by  that  very  denial,  acknowledge  that 
it  was  claimed  in  its  highest  sense  by  him,  and  by  his  disciples  for  him. 
The  question  therefore  is,  what  this  title  imported. 

Those  who  tliink  tliat  it  was  assumed  by  Christ,  and  given  to  him  by 
his  disciples,  because  of  his  miraculous  conception,  are  obviousty  in 
error.  Our  Lord,  when  he  adopts  the  appellation,  never  urges  his  mira- 
culoua  birtli  as  a  proof  of  his  Sonship ;  on  the  contrary',  this  is  a  subject 
oa  which  he  preserves  a  total  silence,  and  the  Jews  were  left  to  consider 
him  as  <<  the  son  of  Joseph ;"  and  to  argue  from  his  being  bom  at 
«<  Nazareth,"  as  they  supposed,  that  he  could  not  be  the  Messiah :  so 
ignorant  were  they  of  the  circumstances  of  his  birth,  and,  therefore,  of 
the  manner  of  his  conception. 

Again,  our  Lord  calls  God  his  Father,  and  grounds  the  proof  of  it 
upon  his  miracles.  The  Jews,  too,  clearly  conceived,  that,  in  making 
this  profession  of  Sonship  with  reference  to  God,  he  assumed  a  Divine 
character,  and  made  himself  *<  equal  with  God."  They  therefore  took 
up  stones  to  stone  him.  In  that  important  argument  between  our  Lord 
and  the  Jews,  in  which  his  great  object  was  to  establish  the  point,  thai, 
in  a  peculiar  sense,  God  was  his  Father,  there  is  no  reference  at  all  to 
the  miraculous  conception.  On  the  contrary,  the  title  ^Son  of  God," 
is  assumed  by  Christ  on  a  ground  totally  different ;  and  it  is  disputed 
by  the  Jews,  not  by  their  questioning  or  denying  the  fact,  that  he  was 
miraculously  conceived,  but  on  the  assumed  impossibility,  that  he,  being 
a  man,  should  be  equal  to  God,  which  they  aflirmcd  that  title  to  import. 

Nor  did  the  disciples  themselves  give  him  this  title  with  reference  to 
his  conception  by  the  Holy  (vhost.  Certain  it  is,  that  Nathanael  did 
not  know  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  ;  for  he  was  announced  to  him 
1^  Philip  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth^  ^  the  son  of  Joseph ;"  and  he  asks, 
^*  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Nazareth  7"  He  did  not  know,  there- 
fore,  but  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of  Joseph ;  he  knew  nothing  of  his  being 
bom  at  Bethlehem,  and  yet  he  confesses  him  to  be  *<  the  Son  of  God, 
and  the  Kino  of  Israel." 

It  may  also  be  observed,  that,  in  the  celebrated  confession  of  Peter, 
**.Thou  art  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God,"  there  is  no  refer- 
ence at  all  to  the  miraculous  conception  ;  a  fact  ^t  that  time,  probably, 
not  known  even  to  the  apostlos,  and  one  of  the  things  which  Mary  kept 
and  pondered  in  her  heart,  till  the  Spirit  was  given,  and  the  full  revela- 
tiiwi  of  Christ  was  made  to  the  apostles.  But,  even  if  the  miraculous 
conception  w-cre  known  to  Si.  Peter,  it  is  clear,  from  the  answer  of  our 
Lord  to  him,  that  it  formed  no  part  of  the  groiir.d  on  which  he  confessed 
"the  Son  of  Man"  to  be  the  "Son  or  God;"  for  our  Lord  replies, 
«  Blessed  art  thou,  Simon  Barjona,  for  flesh  and  blood  hath  not  revealed 
this  unto  thee,  but  mv  Father  which  is  in  heaven."     He  had  been 

specially  taught  this  doctrine  of  the  Sonship  of  Christ  by  God ,  an 
Vol.  L  34 
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unnecessary  thing,  certainly,  if  the  miraculous  oonceptioo  had  been  the 
only  ground  of  that  Sonship ;  for  the  evidence  of  that  fact  might  have 
been  collected  from  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mother,  and  there  was  no 
apparent  necessity  of  a  revelation  from  the  Father  so  particular,  a 
teaching  so  special,  as  that  mentioned  in  our  Lord's  reply,  and  which  ii 
given  as  an  instance  of  the  peculiar  '<  blessedness"  of  Simon  Baijooa. 

Hiis  ground,  therefore,  not  being  tenable,  it  has  been  uiged,  that 
^Soix  OF  God"  was  simply  an  appellation  of  Mesaah^  and  was  so  used 
among  the  Jews ;  in  other  words,  that  it  is  an  qficud  designation,  and 
not  a  personal  one.  Against  this,  however,  the  evangehc  history  affimh 
decisive  proof.  That  the  Messiah  was  to  be  the  Jehovah  of  the  (Hd 
Testament,  is  plain  from  the  texts  adduced  in  a  former  chapter,  and 
this,  therefore,  is  to  be  considered  the  &ith  of  the  ancient  Jewish  ChardL 
It  is  however  certain,  that,  at  the  period  of  our  Lord's  advent,  and  6r 
many  years  previously,  the  learned  among  the  Jews  had  mingled  mdi 
of  the  philosophy  iniiich  they  had  learned  from  the  heathen  schools  wilk 
their  theological  speculation ;  and  that  their  writings  present  often  a 
singular  compound  of  crude  metaphysical  notions,  allegories,  f^ahslhtr 
mysteries,  and,  occasionally,  great  and  sublime  truths.  The  age  of  o« 
Lord  was  an  age  of  great  religious  corruption  and  error.  The  Sadda- 
cees  were  materialists  and  skeptics ;  and  the  Pharisees  had  Jong  culti- 
vated the  opinion,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  temporal  monarch,  a 
notion  which  served  to  vitiate  their  conceptions  of  his  character  and 
office,  and  to  darken  all  the  prophecies.  Two  things,  however,  anudflt 
all  this  confusion  of  opinions,  and  this  prevalence  of  great  errors,  appear 
exceedingly  clear  from  the  evangeUsts : — 1.  That  the  Jews  recognised 
the  existence  of  such  a  being  as  the  ''  Son  of  God ;"  and  that,  for  aof 
person  to  profess  to  be  the  Sod  of  God,  in  this  peculiar  sense,  was  to 
commit  blasphemy.  2.  That  fiir  A  penon  to  profess  to  be  the  Meaiali 
simply  was  not  considered  blasphemyf  &Qd  did  not  exasperate  the  Jens 
to  take  up  stones  to  stone  the  offender.  Our  Lord  certainly  profeflnd 
to  be  the  Messiah ;  many  of  the  Jews  also,  at  different  times,  believed 
on  him  as  such ;  and  yet,  as  appears  from  St.  John's  Gospel,  then 
same  Jews,  who  '<  believed"  on  him  as  Messiah,  were  not  onlv  **  ofleod- 
ed,"  but  took  up  stones  to  stone  him  as  a  blasphemer  when  he  declared 
himself  to  be  the  <'  Son  of  God,"  and  that  God  was  his  **  proper  Father.^ 
It  follows  from  these  facts,  that  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  times,  generally, 
having  been  perverted  from  the  faith  of  their  ancestors,  did  not  cxpeet 
the  second  person  of  the  trinity,  **  the  Son  of  God,"  the  Divine  Memra, 
or  Logos,  to  be  the  Messiah.  Others,  indeed,  had  a  dim  and  uninfla- 
ential  apprehension  of  this  truth ;  there  were  who  indulged  varioos 
other  speculations  on  the  subject ;  but  the  true  doctrine  was  only  retaioed 
among  the  faithful  few,  as  Simeon,  who  explicitly  ascribes  Divinity  to 
the  Messiah,  whom  he  held  in  his  arms ;  Nathanael,  who  connects 
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^  Son  of  God  and  King  of  Isbael"  together,  one  the  designation  of 
the  Divine  nature^  the  other  of  the  office  of  Messiah ;  and  the  apostles 
of  our  Lord,  whose  minds  were  gradually  opened  to  this  mystery  of 
fiutli)  and  brought  off  from  the  vulgar  notion  of  the  ctrti  character  and 
mere  human  nature  and  human  work  of  Messiah,  by  the  inspiration 
and  teaching  of  God — <<  flesh  and  blood  did  not  reveal  it  to  them,  but 
the  Father:' 

We  cannot,  therefore,  account  for  tlic  use  of  the  title  **  Son  of  God," 
mmoDg  the  Jews  of  our  Lord's  time,  whether  by  his  disciples  or  his 
enemies,  by  considering  it  as  synonymous  with  '*  Messiah."  Tlie  Jews 
regarded  the  former  as  necessarily  involving  a  claim  to  Divinity,  but  not 
the  latter ;  and  the  disciples  did  not  conceive  that  they  fully  confessed 
their  Master,  by  calling  him  tlie  Messiah,  without  adding  to  it  his  higher 
jpersarud  designation.  «  Thou  art  the  Christ,"  says  St.  Peter ;  but  he 
■iddfl,  "  THE  Son  of  the  living  God  :"  just  as  Natlianael,  under  the 
inflaence  of  a  recent  proof  of  his  omniscience,  and,  consequently,  of  his 
DiTinity,  salutes  him,  first,  as  *<  Son  of  God,"  and,  then,  as  Messiah, 
**  King  of  Israel." 

We  are  to  seek  for  the  origin  of  the  title,  <<  The  Son  of  God,"  in  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament,  where  a  Divine  Son  is  spoken  of,  in 
passages,  some  of  which  have  reference  to  him  as  Messiah  also,  and  in 
others  which  have  no  such  reference.  In  both,  however,  we  shall  find 
that  it  was  a  personal  designation ;  a  name  of  revelation,  not  of  office : 
that  it  was  essential  in  him  to  be  a  Son,  and  accidental  only  that  he  was 
the  Messiah  ;  that  he  was  the  first  by  nature,  the  second  by  appoint- 
maU ;  and  that,  in  constant  association  with  the  name  of  "  Son,"  as 
given  to  him  alone,  and  in  a  sense  which  shuts  out  all  creatures,  however 
ezahedy  are  found  ideas  and  circiunstances  of  full  and  absolute  Divinity. 

Under  the  designation  <<  Son,"  Son  of  God,  he  is  introduced  in  the 
second  Pdalm:  <<The  Lord  hath  said  unto  me.  Thou  art  my  Son; 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thee."  From  apostohc  authority  we  know, 
that  the  *<  Son,"  here  introduced  as  speaking,  is  Christ ;  this  application 
to  him  being  explicitly  made  at  least  twice  in  the  New  Testament. 
Now,  if  we  should  allow,  with  some,  that  **  the  day*'  here  spoken  of  is 
the  day  of  Christ's  resurrection,  and  should  interpret  his  being  ^  begot- 
ten" of  the  Father  of  the  act  itself  of  raising  him  from  the  dead,  it  is 
clear,  that  the  miraculous  conception  of  Christ  is  not,  in  this  passage^ 
laid  down  as  the  ground  of  his  Sonship.  The  reference  is  clearly  made 
to  another  transaction,  namely,  his  resurrection.  So  far  tliis  passage, 
thus  interpreted,  funiishes  an  instance  in  which  the  Messiah  is  called 
**  The  Son  of  God,"  on  some  ground  entirely  independent  of  the  mode 
of  his  incarnation.  But  he  is  so  frequently  calleil  the  Son,  where  there 
is  no  reference  even  to  his  resurrection,  that  this  cannot  be  considered 
tm  the  ground  of  that  relation ;  and,  indeed,  the  point  is  sufficiestly 
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settled  by  St.  Paul,  ifho,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  tells  us,  that  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  was  the  declaration  of  his  Sonship,  not  thft  groond 
of  it — «*  DECLABED  to  bo  the  Son  of  God  with  power,  by  the  resurreetion 
from  the  dead."  We  perceive,  too,  from  the  Psalm,  that  the  mind  of 
the  inspired  writer  is  filled  with  ideas  of  his  Divinity,  of  his  claims,  and 
of  liis  works  as  God.  This  Son  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  called  to 
"  kiss,  lest  he  be  angry,  and  they  perish  from  the  way ;"  and  every  one 
is  pronounced  blessed  who  ^  putteth  his  trust  in  him ;"  a  dedaration 
of  unequivocal  Divinity,  because  found  in  a  book  which  pronoanccB 
every  man  cursed  <<  who  trusteth  in  tnanf  and  maketh^^esA  his  arm." 

*<  It  is  obvious,  at  first  view,  that  the  high  titles  and  honours  ascribed 
in  this  Psahn  to  the  extraordinary  person  who  is  the  chief  subject  of  it, 
far  transcend  any  thing  that  is  ascribed  in  Scripture  to  any  mere  cra^ 
ture  :  but  if  the  Psalm  be  inquired  into  more  narrowly,  and  con^iand 
with  parallel  prophecies ;  if  it  be  duly  considered,  that  not  only  is  the 
extraordinary  person  here  spoken  of  called  the  Son  ofGody  but  that 
title  is  so  ascribed  to  him  as  to  imply,  that  it  belongs  to  him  in  a  manner 
that  is  absolutely  singular,  and  peculiar  to  himself,  seeing  he  is  said  to 
be  begotten  of  God,  (verse  12,)  and  is  called  by  way  of  eminence,  tk 
Son ;  (verse  12 ;)  that  the  danger  of  provoking  him  to  anger  is  spoken 
of  in  so  very  different  a  manner  from  what  the  Scripture  uses  in  speak, 
ing  of  the  anger  of  any  mere  creature ;  '  Kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  be  angn', 
and  ye  perish  from  the  way,  when  his  wrath  is  kindled  but  a  little ;' 
that  when  the  kings  and  judges  of  the  earth  are  commanded  to  serre 
God  with  fear,  they  are,  at  the  same  time,  commanded  to  kiss  the  Son, 
which,  in  those  times  and  places,  was  frequently  an  expression  of  adora- 
tion ;  and  particularly  that  whereas  other  scriptures  contain  awful  and 
just  thrcatenings  against  those  who  trust  in  any  mere  man,  the  psalmist 
expressly  calls  them  blessed  who  trust  in  the  Son  here  spoken  of:  all 
these  things,  taken  together  and  compared  with  the  other  prophecies 
make  up  a  character  of  Divinity ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  when  it  is  said 
tliat  God  would  set  this  his  Son  as  his  king  on  his  holy  hill  of  Zion,  (verse 
6,)  these  and  various  other  expressions  in  this  Psalm  contain  characters 
of  the  subordination  which  was  to  be  appropriated  to  that  Divine  person 
who  was  to  be  incarnate."  {MacUturin^s  Essay  an  the  Prophecies.) 

Neither  the  miraculous  conception  of  Christ,  nor  yet  his  resurrection 
trom  the  dead,  is,  therefore,  the  foundation  of  his  being  called  the  Sod 
of  God  in  this  Psalm.  Not  the  first,  for  there  is  no  allusion  to  it ;  not 
the  second,  for  he  was  declared  from  heaven  to  be  the  **  beloved  Son" 
of  the  Father  at  his  very  entrance  upon  his  ministry,  and,  consequently, 
before  the  resurrection ;  and  also,  because  the  very  apostle  who  appli^ 
the  prediction  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  explicitly  states,  that  even 
that  was  a  declaration  of  an  antecedent  Sonship.  It  is  also  to  be  noted, 
that,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  St.  Paul  insti 
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tutes  an  argument  upon  this  very  passage  in  the  seecmd  Psalm,  to  prove 
the  superiority  of  Christ  to  the  angels.  "  For  unto  which  of  the  angels 
■aid  he  at  any  time,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee  ?" 
**  Hie  force  of  this  argument  lies  in  the  expression  *  begotten,'  import- 
ing  that  the  person  addressed  is  the  Son  of  God,  not  by  creation,  but  by 
generation.  Christ's  pre-eminence  over  the  angels  is  here  stated  to 
consist  in  this,  that  whereas  they  were  created,  he  is  begotten ;  and  the 
^XMtle's  reasoning  is  fallacious,  unless  this  expression  intimates  a 
proper  and  peculiar  filiation."  (7)  «  He  hath  obtained,"  says  Bishop 
Hall,  ^  a  more  excellent  name  than  the  angels,  namely,  to  he  called  and 
to  he  the  Son  of  God,  not  by  grace  and  adoption ;  but  by  nature  and 
communication  of  essence."  This  argument  from  Christ's  superiority 
to  aD  creatures,  even  the  most  exalted,  shows  the  sentiment  of  St. 
Ftud  as  to  Divinity  being  implied  in  the  title  Son,  given  to  the  Messiah 
ia  the  second  Psalm.  In  this  several  of  the  ancient  Jewish  commenta- 
ton  agree  with  him ;  and  here  we  see  one  of  the  sources  from  which  the 
Jews  derived  their  notion  of  the  existence  of  a  Divine  Son  of  God. 

Though  the  above  argument  stands  independent  of  the  interpretations 
which  have  been  given  to  the  clause  <'  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee," 
the  following  passage  from  Witsius,  in  some  parts  of  its  argument,  has 
great  weight : — 

<'  But  we  cannot  so  easily  concede  to  our  adversaries,  that,  by  the 
generation  of  Christ,  mentioned  in  the  second  Psalm,  his  resurrection 
firom  the  dead  is  intended,  and  that  by  this  day,  we  are  to  underhand 
the  day  on  which  God,  having  raised  him  from  the  dead,  appointed  him 
the  King  of  his  Church.  For,  1.  To  beget  signifies  nowhere  in  the 
sacred  volume  to  rescue  from  death ;  and  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  coin 
new  significations  of  words.  2.  Tliough,  possibly,  it  were  used  in  that 
metaphorical  acceptation,  (which,  however,  is  not  yet  proved,)  it  cannot 
be  understood  in  this  passage  in  any  other  than  its  proper  sense.  It  is 
here  adduced  as  a  reason  for  which  Christ  is  called  the  Son  of  God. — 
Now  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God,  not  figuratively,  but  properly ;  for  the 
Father  is  called  his  proper  FatJier,  and  he  himself  is  denominated  the 
proper  Son  of  the  Father,  by  which  designation  he  is  distinguished  from 
those  who  are  his  sons  in  a  metaphorical  sense.  ^  These  words  aro 
qx)ken  to  Christ  with  a  certain  emphasis,  with  which  they  would  not 
have  been  addressed  to  any  of  the  angels,  much  less  to  any  of  mankind  ; 
but  if  they  meant  nothing  more  than  the  raising  of  him  from  the  dead, 
they  would  attribute  nothing  to  Christ  which  he  doth  not  possess  in 
comm(Hi  with  many  others,  who,  in  like  manner,  are  raised  up  by  the 
power  of  God,  to  glory  and  an  everlasting  kingdom.     4.  Christ  raised 

(7)  Holden'B  Testimonies.  "  Non  dicit  Dous  adoptaviy  ted  generavi  to  :  quod 
emnmuiucationom  ejusdem  essentiiD  et  natune  divins  significat,  m6do  tamen 
prorsQ  iueffabile."  {MiehaeliM,) 
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himflelf  from  the  dead,  too,  by  his  own  power ;  from  which  it 
firflow,  according  to  this  interpretation,  that  he  begat  himself  ud  Ail 
he  is  his  own  son.  5.  It  is  not  true,  in  fine,  that  Christ  vii  ail 
begotten  of  the  Father,  nor  called  his  Son,  till  that  very  day  on  wlkk 
he  was  raised  from  the  dead ;  for,  as  is  abundantly  manifest  fimi  At 
Gospel  histor\',  he  often,  when  yet  alive,  professed  himself  the  Sob  of 
God,  and  was  of\en  acknowledged  as  such.  6.  Th-day  refers  U>  til 
when  human  concerns  are  in  question;  but  this  expresskm, 
appUed  to  Divine  things,  must  be  understood  in  a  sense  suitable  to  the 
majesty  of  the  Godhead.  And,  if  any  word  may  be  transferred  fioa 
time,  to  denote  eternity,  which  is  the  complete  and  perfect  poMBHOB, 
at  once,  of  an  interminable  life,  what  can  be  better  adapted  to  exprw 
its  unsuccessive  duration  than  the  term  to-day  ?  Nor  can  our 
ries  derive  any  support  to  their  cause  from  the  words  of  Paul,  Aeb: 
32,  33,  '  And  we  declare  unto  you  glad  tidings,  how  that  the 
which  was  made  unto  the  fathers,  God  hath  fulfilled  the  same  unio  «» 
their  children,  in  that  he  hath  raised  up  Jesus,  as  it  is  also  written  in  the 
second  Psalm,  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee*'    For, 

1.  Paul  doth  not  here  prove  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  from  the  detd, 
from  this  expression  in  the  second  Ptolm  (which,  though  it  descfibes 
him  wiio  is  raised  again,  doth  not  prove  his  resurrection,)  bat  fimn 
Isaiah'  iv,  3,  and  Psalm  xvi,  10 ;  while  he  adds,  (verses  34  and  35/. 
*And   as  concerning  that  he   raised   him  up    from   the  dead,'  &c. 

2.  The  words  <  raised  up  Jesus,'  do  not  even  relate  to  the  resur- 
rection of  Jesus  from  the  dead,  but  to  the  exhibition  of  him  as  a 
Saviour.  This  raising  of  him  up  is  expressly  distinguished  from  the 
raising  of  him  again  from  the  dead,  which  is  subsequently  spoken  of, 
verse  34.  The  meaning  is,  that  God  fulfilled  the  promise  made  to  the 
fathers,  when  he  exhibited  Christ  to  mankind  in  the  flesh.  But  what 
was  that  promise  ?  This  appears  from  the  second  Psalm,  where  God 
promises  to  the  Church,  that,  in  due  time,  he  would  anoint,  ns  King 
over  her,  his  own  Son,  begotten  of  himself  to-day  ;  that  is,  from  eter* 
nity  to  eternity,  for  with  God  there  is  a  perpetual  to^y.  Gmfitt, 
whose  name  is  not  offensive  to  our  opposers,  has  remarked,  that  Luke 
makes  use  of  the  same  word  to  signify  exhibiting,  in  Acts  ii,  30  ;  iii,  26. 
To  these  we  add  another  instance  from  chap,  vii,  37  :  *  A  prophet  shall 
the  Lord  your  God  raise  up  unto  you.'  3.  Were  we  to  admit,  that  the 
words  of  the  Psalm  are  applied  to  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  wbidi 
seemed  proper  to  CoZrtn,  Cameron,  and  several  other  Protestant  divines, 
tlie  sense  will  only  be  this,  that,  by  his  being  thus  raised  up  aguOy  it 
¥ras  declared  and  demonstrated,  tlial  Christ  is  the  Son  of  the  F«&«; 
begotten  of  him  from  everlasting.  The  Jewudi  council  condemned  him 
for  blasphemy,  because  he  had  called  himself  the  Son  of  God.  But,  iiy 
raising  him  again  from  the  grave,  afler  he  had  been  put  to  death  as  a 
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II  UMphemer,  God  acquitted  him  from  that  charge,  and  publicly  recog. 

a^lHied  him  as  his  only-begotten  Son.    Thus  he  was  dedaredj  exhibited, 

x-^md  disiingmshed  as  the  Son  of  God  with  potter,  expressly  and  parti- 

rMJllailyy  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  all  others.     The  original  word  here 

■ptaployed  by  the  apostles  is  remarkably  expressive ;  and,  as  Ludooicut 

ff'^Jl  Dim  has  learnedly  observed,  it  signifies  that  Christ  was  placed 

s  -kotween  such  bounds,  and  so  separated  and  discriminated  from  others, 

I  that  he  neither  should  nor  can  be  judged  to  be  any  one  else  than  the 

I  Son  of  God.     The  expression  ^with  power,'  may  be  joined  with 

I  'declared ;'  and  then  the  meaning  will  be  that  he  was  shown  to  be  the 

1  Son  of  God  by  a  powerful  argument.     Or  it  may  be  connected  with 

the  <  Son  of  Grod ;'  and  then  it  will  intimate  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God 

in  the  most  ample  and  exalted  sense  of  which  the  term  is  susceptible ; 

flO  that  this  name,  when  ascribed  to  him,  is  *  a  more  excellent  name' 

any  that  is  given  to  the  noblest  of  creatures."  {Witsitis^s  Disser- 

an  the  Creeds) 

Solomon,  in  Proverbs  viii,  22,  introduces  not  the  personified,  but  the 

penondl  wisdom  of  God,  under  the  same  relation  of  a  Son,  and  in  that 

lelation  ascribes  to  him  Divine  attributes.     This  was  another  source 

of  the  notion  which  obtained  among  the  ancient  Jews,  that  there  was 

a  Divine  Son  of  God. 

**  Jehovah  poBsessod  me  in  the  beginning  of  his  way, 
Before  his  works  of  old. 
I  was  anointed  from  everlasting. 
From  the  beginning,  before  the  world  was. 
When  there  wore  no  depths,  I  wan  born,**  &,c,  (8) 

Here,  **  from  considering  the  excellence  of  wisdom,  the  transition  is 
easy  to  the  undefiled  source  of  it.  Abstract  wisdom  now  disappears. 
and  the  inspired  writer  proceeds  to  the  delineation  of  a  Divine  Being, 
who  is  portrayed  in  colours  of  such  splendour  and  majesty,  as  can  bo 
attributed  to  no  other  than  the  eternal  Son  of  God."  {Holdeh's  Trans- 
lation of  Proverbs.)  *<  Jehovah  possessed  me  in  the  beginning  of  hin 
way."  "  The  Father  possessed  the  Son,  had,  or,  as  it  were,  acquired 
him  by  an  eternal  generation.  To  say  of  the  attribute  wisdom,  that 
God  possessed  it  in  the  beginning  of  his  work  of  creation,  is  trifling ; 
certainly  it  is  too  futile  an  observation  to  fall  from  any  sensible  writer ; 
how,  then,  can  it  be  attributed  to  the  wise  monarch  of  Israel?"  (Hot- 
desCs  Translation  of  Proverbs.)  *<  I  was  anointed  from  everlasting." — 
**  Can  it,  with  propriety,  be  said  of  an  attribute,  that  it  was  anointed, 
iaveated  with  power  and  authority  from  everlasting  ?  In  what  way, 
literal  or  figurative,  can  the  expression  be  predicated  of  a  quality  ?  But 
't  ia  itricfly  applicable  to  the  Divine  Logos,  who  was  anointed  by  the 

(8)  Holden's  Translation  of  Proverbs.    In  the  notes  to  chapter  viii,  the  appli- 
of  this  description  of  wisdom  to  Christ  is  ably  and  learnedly  defended. 
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effuaon  of  the  Spirit ;  who  was  inveitad' with  power  and  dignilj 
everiasting;   and  who,  from  all  eternity^  derived  hia 
eflsence  from  the  Father ;  for  in  him  *  dwdleth  all  the  fnlneai  cf 
head  bodily.' "  {HolderCs  Translation  of  Procerhs.) 

It  is  a  confirmation  of  the  application  of  Solonion'a 
wisdom  to  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity,  that  the  ancient 
writers,  (Philo  among  the  number,)  as  Allix  has  shoiviiy  {JudgmMMi 
Jewish  Churchy)  speak  of  the  generation  of  Wisdom^  and  by  that 
mean  **  the  Word,*^  a  personal  appellation  so  familiar  to  them.  Narii 
there  any  thing  out  of  the  common  course  of  the  thinking  of  tiw  u 
cient  Hebrews  in  these  passages  of  Solomon,  when  applied  to  Ae  fv- 
sonal  wisdom ;  since  he,  as  we  have  seen,  must,  like  them,  have  tea 
well  enough  acquainted  with  a  distinction  of  persons  in  the  TVinitj,ail 
knew  Jehovah,  their  Lawgiver  and  King,  under  the  title  of  ^theWfli 
of  the  Lord,"  as  the  Maker  of  all  things,  and  the  Revealer  of  hitiA 
in  a  word,  as  Divine,  and  yet  distinct  from  the  Father.  The  rehlMa 
in  the  Godhead  of  Father  and  Son  was  not,  therefore,  to  the  Jewi  a 
unrevealed  mystery,  and  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  ideas  of  Dinni^ 
which  they,  in  the  days  of  Christ,  connected  with  the  appellation  Sia 
of  God. 

This  relation  is  most  unequivocally  expressed  in  the  pn^hecjof 
Micah,  chap,  v,  2,  <*  But  thou,  Bethlehem  Ephratah*  though  tboo  be 
little  among  the  thousands  of  Judah,  yet  out  of  thee  shaQ  he  come  fonh 
unto  me  that  is  to  be  ruler  in  Israel ;  whose  goings  forth  have  been  from 
of  old,  from  everlasting ;"  or,  as  it  is  in  the  margin,  **  from  the  day?  of 
eternity."  (9)  Here  the  person  spoken  of  is  said  to  have  had  a  twofoki 
birth,  or  "going  forth."  (1)  By  a  natural  birth  he  came  forth  from 
Bethlehem  to  Judah ;  by  another  and  a  higher,  he  was  from  the  day.* 
of  eternity.  One  is  opposed  to  the  other ;  but  the  last  is  carried  into 
eternity  itself  by  words  which  most  clearly  intimate  an  existence  prior 
to  the  birth  in  Bethlehem,  and  that  an  eternal  one :  while  the  termii^ 
and  translated  his  "  goings  forth,"  conveys  precisely  the  same  idea  as 
the  eternal  generation  of  the  Son  of  God.     "The  passage  careftiOy 

;9)  So  the  LXX,  and  the  Vulgratp,  and  the  critics  generally.  »*  AntiqnisiiiBi 
f^rit  ori((ine,  ab  ostomii  teniporibus."  {Daihe,)  *'  Imo  a  diebus  fcterintatis,  i.  «• 
priiiBqnam  natus  fuerit,  jam  ab  storno  oztitit/*  (RosenmulUr.) 

(1)  The  word  {Uh  to  come  forth,  is  used  in  reference  to  birth  frrqucntly,  ■■ 
Gun.  xvii,  G ;  2  Kings  zz,  18 ;  and  so  the  Piiarisccs  undcnitood  it,  when  referriig 
to  this  passage,  in  answer  to  Herod's  inquiry,  where  Christ  should  be  **  bra."— > 
The  plural  form,  his  "goings  forth**  from  eternity,  denotes  fmtn^itry.  T»  flf- 
nify  the  perfection  and  ezccllency  of  that  generation,  the  word  lor  hUk  h 
SKpressod  plurally ;  for  it  is  a  common  Hebraism  to  denote  the  emintme^mmsM- 
nmrntion  of  a  thing  or  action  l>y  the  plural  number.  God  shall  judge  the  wvdi  "ii 
righteousneaa  and  equity;"*  or  most  righteously  and  oqoitably,  Ptelm 
"The  angers  of  tlic  Ixird,**  Lam.  iv,  16,  Jtc. 
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168   his  human  nature  firom  his  otcmal  generation.     The 

describes  him  who  was  to  <  come  out  of  Bethlehem'  by  another 

anrinent  coming  or  going  forth,  even  from  all  eternity.     This  is 

■goal  a  description  of  the  Divine  generation,  before  all  time,  or 

thai  goiDg  forth  from  everlasting  of  Christ,  the  eternal  Son  of  God ; 

of  the  substance  of  the  Father,  begotten,  before  the  worlds;'  who 

I  afterward  in  time  made  man,  and  bom  into  the  world  in  Bethlehem, 

the  prophecy  evidently  belongs  to  him,  and  could  never  be  verified 

any  other."  {Dr.  Pocock.) 

text,  indeed,  so  decidedly  indicates  that  peculiar  notion  of  the 
DiTinky  of  our  Lord,  which  is  marked  by  the  term  and  the  relation  of 
Soify  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  Socinians  should  resort  to  the  utmost 
of  criticism  to  escape  its  powerful  evidence.  Dr.  Priestley, 
if  says,  <<  that  it  may  be  understood  concerning  the  promises  of 
in  which  the  coming  of  Christ  was  signified  to  mankind  from  the 
ling  of  the  world."  But  nothing  can  be  more  forced  or  unsup. 
The  word  hero  employed  never  signiiics  tlie  work  of  God  in 
predicting  future  events :  but  is  oflen  used  to  express  natural  birth  and 
CMrigin.  So  it  is  unquestionably  used  in  the  preceding  clause,  and  cannot 
be  supposed  to  be  token  in  a  different  sense,  much  less  in  a  unique 
eense,  in  that  which  follows,  and  especially  when  a  clear  antithesis  is 
martLed  and  intended.  Ho  was  to  be  born  in  time ;  but  was  not,  on 
that  accoimt,  merely  a  man  :  he  was  <*  from  the  days  of  eternity."  By 
his  natural  birth,  or  *'  going  forth,"  he  was  from  Bethlehem ;  but  his 
"  goings  forth,"  his  production,  his  heavenly  birth  or  generation,  was 
from  everlasting ;  for  so  the  Hebrew  word  means,  though,  like  our  own 
word  ^*  ever,"  it  is  sometimes  accommodated  to  temporal  duration.  Its 
proper  sense  is  that  of  eternity,  and  it  is  used  in  passages  which  speak 
of  the  infinite  duration  of  God  himself. 

Others  refer  <<  his  goings  forth  from  everlasting,"  to  the  purpose  of 

God  that  he  should  come  into  the  world  ;  but  tliis  is  too  absurd  to  need 

refutation  :  no  such  strange  form  of  speech  as  this  would  be,  if  taken  in 

this  sense,  occurs  in  the  Scriptures :  and  it  would  be  mere  trifling  so 

aolemnly  to  afHrm  that  of  Messiah,  which  is  just  as  true  of  any  other 

person  bom  into  the  world.     This  passage  must,  then,  stand  as  an  irre. 

liitable  proof  of  the  faith  of  the  ancient  Jewish  Church,  both  in  the 

1^ Divinity  and  the  Divine  Sonship  of  Messiah ;  and,  as  Dr.  Hales  well 

Mbaerves,  {HaUcs's  Analysis,)  '<  Tliis  prophecy  of  AGcah  is,  perhaps, 

Jf.&e  most  important  single  prophecy  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  most 

lensive  respecting  the  personal  character  of  the  Messiah,  and 

anecessive  manifestation  to  the  world.     It  crowns  the  whole  chain 

T:  pROphecies  descriptive  of  the  several  limitations  of  the  blessed  Seed 

the  iroman,  to  the  line  of  Shem,  to  the  family  of  Abraham,  Isaac, 

mai  Jacob,  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  to  the  royal  house  of  David,  here 
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terminating  in  his  birth  at  Bethlehem^  <  the  city  of  David.*  It  careM^ 
distinguishes  his  human  nativity  from  his  eternal  generation ;  fimldb 
the  rejection  of  the  Israelites  and  Jews  for  a  season,  their  final  rerfon^ 
tion,  and  the  universal  peace  destined  to  prevail  throughout  the  eaitfa  m 
•  the  regeneration.'  It  forms,  therefore,  the  basis  of  the  New  Tola- 
ment,  which  begins  with  his  human  birth  at  Bethlehem,  the  ouraciiloiii 
circumstances  of  which  are  recorded  in  the  introductions  of  Matthew's 
and  Luke's  Gospels ;  his  eternal  generation,  as  the  Osaclb,  or  Wu- 
i>0M,  ui  the  sublime  introduction  of  John's  Gospel ;  his  prophetic 
cliurdcter  and  second  coming  illustrated  in  the  four  Gospels  and  the 
Epistles ;  ending  with  a  prediction  of  the  speedy  approach  of  the  latter, 
in  the  Apocalypse,  Rev.  xxii,  20." 

The  same  relation  of  Son,  in  the  full  view  of  supreme  Divinity,  and 
where  no  reference  appears  to  be  had  to  the  office  and  future  woik  of 
Messiah,  is  found  in  Proverbs  xxx,  4,  <  Who  hath  ascended  up  into  ha- 
ven, or  descended  ?  Who  hath  gathered  the  wind  in  his  fists  ?  Who 
hath  bound  the  waters  in  a  garment  ?  Who  hath  estabUshed  all  the  eodi 
of  the  earth  ?  What  is  his  name,  and  what  is  his  Son's  name,  if  thoii 
canst  tell  ?"  Here  the  Deity  is  contemplated,  not  in  liis  red<^niing  actS) 
in  any  respect  or  degree ;  not  as  providing  for  the  recovery  of  a  lost 
race,  or  that  of  the  Jewish  people,  by  the  gifl  of  liis  Sou :  he  is  placed 
before  tlie  reverend  gaze  of  the  prophet  in  liis  acts  of  creative  and  coo- 
sening  power  only,  managing  at  will  and  ruling  the  operations  of 
nature ;  and  yet,  even  in  these  peculiar  offices  of  Divinity  alone,  he  is 
spoken  of  as  having  a  Son,  whose  "  7W7ne,"  that  is,  according  to  the 
Hebrew  idiom,  whose  fialure^  is  as  deep,  mysterious,  and  unutterable  a« 
his  own.  '<  What  is  His  name,  and  what  is  his  Sox's  name,  canst  thou 
tell  ?"  (2) 

Tlie  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  themselves  in  this  manner  fur- 
nished  the  Jews  with  the  idea  of  a  personal  Son  in  the  Divine  nature ; 
and  their  familiarity  with  it  is  abundantly  evident,  from  the  frequent 
application  of  the  terms  "Son,"  "Son  of  Grod,"  "first  and  only  .begotten 
Son,"  "  Offspring  of  God,"  to  the  Logos,  by  Philo  ;  and  that  in  pas- 

(2)  Dr.  A.  Clarke,  in  his  note  on  this  text,  evidently  feels  the  difficulty  of 
disposing  of  it  on  tho  theory  that  tlie  term  Son  is  not  a  Divine  title,  and  eaten 
a  sort  pf  caveat  against  resorting  to  doubtful  texts,  as  proofs  of  our  LordV  Diri. 
nity.  But  for  all  purposes  for  which  tliis  text  has  over  been  adduced,  it  is  not  a 
doubtful  one ;  for  it  expresses,  as  clearly  as  possible,  that  God  has  a  Sa^r,  and 
makes  no  reference  to  the  incarnation  at  all ;  so  that  tho  words  arc  not  spoken 
in  anticipation  of  that  event.  Those  who  deny  the  Divine  Sonship  can  never, 
theiefore,  explain  that  text.  What  follows  in  tho  note  referred  to  is  more  objer- 
.  tionable :  it  hints  at  tho  ohseurity  of  the  writer  as  weakening  his  authority.  Wko 
he  was,  or  what  he  was,  we  indeed  know  not ;  bat  his  words  stand  in  the  book 
of  IVoverbs ;  a  book,  the  inspiration  of  which  both  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  have 
verified,  and  that  is  enough :  we  need  no  other  attestation. 
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^  nM8  where  he  must,  in  all  fair  interpretation,  be  understood  as  speaUiig 
^m*^f0nonalf  and  not  of  a  personified  Logos.   Tlie  same  terms  are  abo 
in  other  Jewish  writers  before  the  Christian  era. 
phrase  *^  Son  of  God"  was,  therefore,  known  to  the  ancient  Jews, 
^^<IPI  tD  them  conveyed  a  vcn'  definite  idea ;  and  it  is  no  answer  to  this 
('to  ny^  that  it  was  a  common  appellative  of  Messiah  among  their 
-':Mteient  writers.     The  question  is,  how  came  <*  Son  of  God"  to  be  an 
i  mppellative  of  Messiah  ?    "  Messlvh"  is  an  official  title ;  "  Sow,"  a  per- 
MKud  one.     It  is  granted  that  the  Mcssia)^  is  the  Son  of  God ;  but  it  is 
1  denied  that,  therefore,  the  tenn  Son  of  God  ceases  to  be  a  personal 
description,  and  that  it  imports  the  same  with  Messiah.     David  if  as  the 
••  son  of  Jesse,"  and  the  "  king  of  Israel ;"  he,  therefore,  who  was  king 
of  brael  was  the  son  of  Jesse ;  but  the  latter  is  the  personal^  the  former 
^ffify  the  €ifficidl  description ;  and  it  cannot  be  argued  that  *<  son  of 
Jaese"  conveys  no  idea  distinct  from  "  king  of  Israel."     On  the  con- 
truy,  it  marks  his  origin  and  his  family ;  for,  before  he  was  king  of 
lanel,  he  was  the  son  of  Jesse.     In  like  manner,  ^  Son  of  God'*  marks 
the  natural  relation  of  Messiah  to  God ;  and  the  term  Messiah  his 
qficicd  relation  to  men.     Tlie  personal  title  cannot  otherwise  be  ex- 
plained ;  and  as  we  have  seen,  that  it  was  used  by  the  Jews  as  one  of  the 
titles  of  Messiah,  yet  still  used  pcrsonallyy  and  not  officiaJlyy  and,  also, 
without  any  reference  to  the  miraculous  conception  at  all,  as  before 
proved,  it  follows,  that  it  expresses  a  natural  relation  to  Grod,  subsisting 
not  in  the  human,  but  in  the  higher  nature  of  Messiah ;  and,  this  higher 
nature  being  proved  to  be  Divine,  it  follows,  that  the  term  Son  of  God, 
as  applied  to  Jesus,  is,  therefore,  a  title  of  absolute  Divinity,  importing 
his  participation  in  the  very  nature  and  essence  of  God.     Tlie  same 
ideas  of  Divine  Sonship  are  suggested  by  almost  every  passage  in 
which  the  phrase  occurs  in  the  New  Testament. 

*'  When  Jesus  was  baptized,  he  went  up  straightway  out  of  tlie  water, 
and  lo,  the  heavens  were  opened  unto  him,  and  he  saw  the  Spirit  of  God 
descending  like  a  dove,  and  lighting  upon  him ;  and  lo,  a  voice  from 
heaven,  This  is  my  beloved  Sox,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  The 
circumstances  of  this  testimony  are  of  the  most  solemn  and  impressive 
kind,  and  there  can  be  no  rational  doubt  but  they  were  designed  autho. 
ritatively  to  invest  our  I^rd  with  the  title  "  Son  of  God"  in  the  full 
sense  which  it  bears  in  those  prophecies  in  which  the  Messias  had  been 
introduced  under  that  appellation,  rendered  still  more  strong  and  em- 
phatic by  adding  the  epithet  "  beloved,"  and  the  declaration,  that  in  him 
the  "  Father  was  well  pleased."  That  the  name  "  Son  of  God"  is  not 
here  given  to  Christ  with  reference  to  his  resurrection,  need  not  bo 
stated ;  that  it  was  not  given  to  him,  along  with  a  declaration  of  the 
Father's  pleasure  in  him,  because  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  fill- 
filled  the  ofiice  of  Messiah,  is  also  obvious,  for  he  was  but  just  then 
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entering  upon  his  office  and  commencing  his  ministry;  and  if^  therefixe, 
it  can  be  proved,  that  it  was  not  given  to  him  with  reference  to  hii 
miraculous  conception,  it  must  follow  that  it  was  given  on  grounds  aids* 
pendent  of  his  office^  and  independent  of  the  circumstances  of  his  ftM; 
and  that,  therefore^  he  was  in  a  higher  nature  than  his  human,  and  ftr 
a  higher  reason  than  an  official  one,  the  ^  Son  of  Grod.'' 

Now  this  is,  I  think,  very  easily  and  conclusively  proved.  As  sooa 
as  the  Ba{itist  John  had  heard  this  testimony,  and  seen  this  descent  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  upon  him,  he  tells  us  that  he  *<  bore  record  that  this  is 
the  Son  of  God  :" — the  Messiah,  we  grant,  but  not  the  Son  of  Ciod, 
because  he  was  the  Messiah,  but  Son  of  God  and  Messiah  also.  Thii 
is  clear,  from  the  opinion  of  the  Jews  of  that  day,  as  before  shown. 
It  was  to  the  Jews  that  he  ^  bore  record"  that  Jesus  was  the  So*  of 
ijlod.  But  he  used  this  title  in  the  sense  commonly  received  by  lui 
hearers.  Had  he  simply  testified  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  this  woaU 
not  to  them  in  general  have  expressed  the  idea  which  ajll  attached  to 
the  name  "  Son  of  God,"  and  which  they  took  to  invok  a  Divine  ch^ 
3racter  and  claim.  But  in  this  ordinary  sense  of  the  title  among  tbe 
Jews,  John  the  Baptist  gave  his  testimony  to  him,  and  by  that  shows  m 
what  sense  he  himself  understood  the  testimony  of  God  to  the  Soodiip 
of  Jesus.  So,  in  his  closing  testimony  to  Christ,  recorded  in  John  iii, 
he  makes  an  evident  allusion  to  what  took  place  at  the  baptism  of  our 
Lord,  and  says,  <<  The  Father  loveth  the  Son,  and  hath  given  all  things 
into  his  hand."  Here  the  love  of  the  Father,  as  declared  at  his  bap- 
tism, is  represented  as  love  to  him  as  the  Son,  and  all  things  being  given 
into  his  hands,  as  the  consequence  of.his  being  his  beloved  Son.  ^  All 
things,"  unquestionably,  imply  all  offices,  all  power  and  authority ;  aU 
that  is  included  in  the  offices  of  King,  Messias,  Mediator;  and  it 
is  affirmed,  not  that  he  is  Son,  and  beloved  as  a  Son  because  of  bis 
being  invested  with  these  offices,  but  that  he  is  invested  with  them, 
because  he  was  the  wclUbeloved  Son;  a  circumstance  which  fiiUy 
demonstrates  that  "  Son  of  God"  is  not  an  official  title,  and  that  it  is 
not  of  the  same  import  as  Messiah.  To  the  transaction  at  his  baptism 
our  Lord  himself  adverts  in  John  v,  37 :  *•  And  the  Father  hucsslf, 
which  hath  sent  me,  hath  borne  witness  of  me."  For,  as  he  had  just 
mentioned  the  witness  arising  from  his  miraculous  works,  and,  in  ad£- 
tion  to  these,  introduces  the  witness  of  the  Father  himself  as  distinct 
from  the  works,  a  personal  testimony  from  the  Fatlier  alone  can  be 
intended,  and  that  personal  testimony  was  given  at  his  baptism.  Now, 
the  witness  of  the  Father,  on  this  occasion,  is,  that  he  was  his  beloved 
Son  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  our  Lord  introduces  the  Father's  testi- 
mony to  his  S(mship  on  an  occasion  in  which  the  matter  in  dispute  wifli 
the  Jews  was  respecting  his  claim  to  be  tbe  Son  of  God.  The  Jew* 
denied  that  €rod  was  his  Father  in  the  sense  in  which  he  had  declared  hba 
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to  be  80,  and  **  they  sought  the  more  to  kill  him,  because  he  not  onljr 
had  broken  the  Sabbath;  but  said  also  that  God  was  his  Father, 
making  hmadf  equal  mth  Crod"  In  this  case,  what  was  the  conduct 
of  our  Lord  ?  He  re-affirms  his  Sonship  even  in  this  rery  objectionable 
sense ;  asserts  that  '<  the  Son  doeth  all  things  soever  that  the  Father 
doeth,"  verse  19 ;  that  ^  as  the  Father  raiseth  the  dead,  so  tho  Son 
quickeneth  whomsoever  he  will,"  verse  21 ;  that  ^  all  judgment  has 
been  committed  to  the  Son,  that  all  men  should  honour  the  S09,  even 
as  they  honour  the  Father,"  verse  28 ;  that  "^  as  the  Father  hath  Ufe  in 
himself,  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself,"  verse  26 ; 
and  then  confirms  all  these  high  claims  of  equalifjr  with  the  Father,  by 
adducing  the  Father's  own  witness  at  his  baptism :  ^  And  the  Father 
himself  hath  borne  witness  of  me.  Ye  have  neither  heard  his  voice  at 
any  time,  nor  seen  his  shape  ;  and  ye  have  not  his  word  abiding  in  you, 
for  whom  he  hath  sent,  him  ye  believe  not."  (8)  With  respect  to  this 
testimony,  two  critical  remarks  have  been  made,  which,  though  not 
essential  to  the  argument,  farther  corroborate  the  views  just  taken.  The 
one  is,  that  in  all  the  three  evangelists  who  record  the  testimony  of  the 
Father  to  Christ  at  his  baptism,  the  article  is  prefixed  both  to  the  substan- 
tive and,  the  adjective.  Matt,  iii,  17,  Ovtoc  eariv  6  iio^  fut  6  ayafnjTo^y 
the  most  discriminating  mode  of  expression  that  could  be  employed,  as 
if  to  separate  Jesus  from  every  other  who,  at  any  time,  had  received  the 
appellation  of  the  Son  of  God :  This  is  that  Son  of  mine  who  is  the 
belofoed.  In  the  second  clause,  ^  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,"  the  verb 
in  all  the  three  evangelists  is  in  the  first  aonst,  ev  o  ev^Ktfaa,  Now, 
although  we  often  render  the  Greek  aorist  by  tho  English  present,  yet 
this  can  be  done  with  propriety  only  when  the  proposition  is  equally 
true,  whether  it  be  stated  in  the  present,  in  the  past,  or  in  the  future 
time.  And  thus  the  analogy  of  the  Greek  language  requires  us  not 
only  to  consider  the  name  Son  of  God,  as  applied  in  a  peculiar  sense  to 

(3)  Though  the  argament  dooa  not  at  all  depend  upon  it,  yet  it  may  be  proper 
to  refer  to  Campbell's  translation  of  theoe  Tersos,  as  placing  some  of  the  clauses 
in  this  passage  in  a  clearer  light.  "  Now  the  Father,  who  sent  me,  hath  him- 
self  attested  me.  Did  ye  never  hear  his  voice,  or  see  his  form  7  Or,  have  ye  for. 
gotten  his  declaration,  that  *  ye  believe  not  him  whom  he  hath  commissiouod  7'  ** 
On  this  translation*  Dr.  Campbell  remarks,  "  The  reader  will  observe,  that  tho 
two  clauses,  which  are  rendered  in  the  English  Bible  as  declarations,  are,  in  this 
version,  translated  as  qncstions.  Tho  difTerenoe  in  the  original  is  only  in  tho 
pointing.  That  they  ought  to  be  so  read,  we  need  not,  in  my  opinion,  stronger 
evidence  than  that  they  throw  much  light  upon  the  whole  passage.  Our  Lord 
here  refers  to  the  testimony  given  at  his  baptism ;  and  when  you  road  the  two 
clauses  as  questions,  all  tho  chief  circumstances  attending  that  memorable  testi. 
moi^  are  exactly  pointed  oat.  *  Have  ye  never  heard  his  voice,  ^wm  vt  rtav 
•fsrwy ;  nor  seen  his  form  ?*  the  ffdi/iamrov  ctiou  in  which,  St.  Luke  says,  the  Holy 
Ghost  descended.  *  And  have  ye  not  his  declaration  abiding  in  you  7*  rw  XayMr» 
tho  words  which  were  spoken  at  that  timo.** 
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Jesus,  but  also  to  refer  the  expreadon  used  at  his  baptumtotliituter- 
course  which  had  subsisted  between  the  Father  and  the  Son,  befive  tkii 
name  was  announced  to  men.  (4) 

The  epithet  <'  oin.Y  begotten,"  which  several  times  ocdnsin  theNev 
Testament,  affords  farther  proof  of  the  Sonship  of  Christ  in  his  Diriae 
nature.  One  of  these  instances  only  need  be  selected.  ^The  Wori 
was  made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  his  glory,  the  ^arj 
as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth."  If  the 
epithet  only  begotten  referred  to  Christ's  miraculous  conception,  tba 
the  glory  *«  as  of  the  only  begotten"  must  be  a  glory  of  the  human  n- 
ture  of  Christ  only,  %r  tiiat  alone  was  capable  of  being  thus  concaved. 
This  is,  however,  clearly  contrary  to  the  scope  of  the  passage,  which 
does  not  speak  of  the  glory  of  the  nature,  ^the  flesh,"  which ''m 
Wobd"  assumed,  but  of  the  glory  of  the  Word  hihsslf,  who  is  hen 
said  to  be  the  only  begotten  of  the  Fatner.  It  is,  therefore,  the  gkvy 
of  his  Divine  nature  which  is  here  intended.  (5)  Such,  too^  was  Am 
sense  in  which  the  primitive  Church  and  the  immediate  foUowemof  Am 
apostles  understood  the  title  /xovo^ev^f ,  ofdy  begoitenf  or  cmLy  Sam^  u 
Bishop  BuU  has  shown  at  length,  {Judicium  Ecdes.)  and  **  to  him  aad 
others,"  says  Dr.  Watcrland,  ^  I  may  refer  for  proof  that  the  title,  Sob 
of  God,  or  only-begotten  Son  in  Scripture,  cannot  be  reasonably  under- 
stood either  of  our  Lord's  miraculous  conception  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  of 
his  Messiahship,  or  of  his  being  the  first  begotten  from  the  dead,  or  of  his 
receiving  aU  power,  and  his  being  appointed  heir  of  all  things.  None  of 
these  circumstances,  singly  considered,  nor  all  together,  will  be  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  title  only  Son^  or  only  begotten ;  but  it  is  necesBuy 
to  look  higher  up  to  the  pre-existent  and  Divine  nature  of  the  Word,  who 
was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  was  himself  very  Grod,  before  the 
creation,  and  from  all  eternity.  Angels  and  men  have  been  called  sou 
of  God,  in  an  improper  and  melaphorical  sense,  but  they  have  never 
been  styled  <  ordy  begotten^'  nor  indeed,  <  fons,^  in  any  such  distinguiab- 
ing  and  emphatic  manner  as  Christ  is.  They  are  sons  by  adoption,  or 
faint  resemblance ;  he  is  truly,  properly,  and  eminently.  Son  of  God, 
and,  therefore,  God,  as  every  son  of  man  is,  therefore,  truly  man."  The 
note  in  the  Socinian  version  tells  us,  ^  that  this  expression  does  not  refer 

(4)  <*  Thou  art  my  boloyed  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased,  that  is,  hivt 
always  been  well  pleased,  am  at  present  well  pleased,  and  will  continue  to  bevdl 
pleased.*'  (MacknighL) 

(5)  "  The  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten,"  &c.  "  The  particle  «»( ,  as,  is  not 
here  a  note  of  similitude,  but  of  confirmation,  that  this  Son  was  the  only  begot 
ten  of  the  Father."  (Whithy.)  ••  This  particle  sometimes  answers  to  the  HebifV 
acA,  and  signifies  certe,  truly."  {Ihid.)  So  Schlousner,  in  voc.  15,  rejotrm^  ttn 
The  clause  may,  therefore,  be  properly  rendered,  "  The  glory  indsed,  or  tmlf  rf 
the  only  begotten  of  the  Father." 
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to  any  peculiar  mode  of  derivation  or  existence ;  but  is  used  to  expresB 
merely  a  higher  degree  ofaffecUonj  and  is  applied  to  Isaac,  though  Abnu 
ham  had  other  sons."     Isaac  is,  however,  so  called,  because  he  was 
tiie  only  child  which  Abraham  had  by  his  wife  Sarah,  and  this  instance 
iflb  therefore,  against  them.     The  other  passages  in  this  Gospel  and  in 
St.  John's  First  Epistle,  in  which  the  term  is  used,  give  no  countenance 
to  this  interpretation,  and  in  the  only  other  passages  in  the  New  Testa* 
ment,  in  which  it  occurs,  it  unquestionably  means  an  ''only  son  or 
child*"    Luke  vii,  12,  '^  Behold  there  was  a  dead  man  carried  out,  the 
mdp  mm  of  his  mother."    Luke  viii,  42,  *^  For  he  had  one  only  daugh- 
ter."   Luke  ix,  88,  ^  Master,  look  upon  my  son,  for  he  is  my  only  child." 
Here,  then,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  no  passage  in  which  the  epithet 
mdy  begotten  occurs,  which  indicates  by  any  other  phrase  or  circunw 
stance,  that  it  has  the  force  of  weU  beloved ;  while  there  are  several, 
which,  firom  the  circumstances,  oblige  us  to  interpret  it  literally  as  ex- 
pressive of  a  peculiar  relationship  of  the  child  to  the  parent,  an  only,  an 
only-begotten  child.     This  is,  then,  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used  of 
Christ,  and  it  must  respect  either  his  Divine  or  human  nature.    Those 
who  refer  it  to  his  human  nature,  consider  it  as  founded  upon  his  miracu- 
kyas  conception.     It  is,  however,  clear,  that  that  could  not  constitute 
hiin  a  son,  except  as  it  consisted  in  the  inmiediate  formation  of  the  man- 
hood of  our  Lord  by  the  power  of  God ;  but,  in  this  respect,  he  was  not 
the  ''  only  begotten^^^  not  the  "  only  Son,"  because  Adam  was  thus  also 
immediately  produced,  and  for  this  very  reason  is  called  by  St.  Luke, 
**•  the  son  of  God."     Seeing,  then,  that  iiovoytvrj^j  only  begotten,  does  not 
any  where  import  the  affection  of  a  parent,  but  the  peculiar  relation  of 
an  only  son ;  and  that  this  peculiarity  does  not  apply  to  the  production 
of  the  mere  human  nature  of  our  Lord,  the  first  man  being  in  this  sense, 
and  for  this  very  reason,  ''  a  son  of  God,"  thereby  excluding  Christ, 
considered  as  a  man,  from  the  relation  of  only  Son,  the  epithet  can 
only  be  applied  to  the  Divine  nature  of  our  Lord,  in  which  alone,  he 
is  at  once  naturally  and  exclusively  <<  the  Son  of  the  living  God." 

All  those  passages,  too,  which  declare  that  ^  all  things  were  made  by 
the  iStm,"  and  that  God  "  sent  his  Son,"  into  the  world  may  be  considered 
as  declarations  of  a  Divine  Sonship,  because  they  imply  that  the  Cbb> 
▲TOR  was,  at  the  very  period  of  creation,  a  Son,  and  that  he  was  the 
Sow  OF  God,  when  and  consequently  before,  he  was  sent  into  the  world ; 
and  thus  both  will  prove,  that  that  relation  is  independent  either  of  his 
official  appointment  as  Messiah,  or  of  his  incarnation.  The  only  plau- 
sible objection  to  this  is,  that  when  a  person  is  designated  by  a  particu- 
lar title,  he  is  often  said  to  perform  actions  under  that  title,  though  the 
designation  may  have  been  given  to  him  subsequently.  Certain  acts 
may  be  said  to  have  been  done  by  the  king,  though,  in  fact,  he  per- 
formed them  before  his  advancement  to  the  throne ;  and  we  ascribe  the 
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^  Principia''  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  though  that  work  was  written  bdbn 
he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood.  In  this  manner  we  are  told,  bf 
those  who  allow  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  while  they  deny  his  Dirine  Son- 
ship,  that,  as  Son  of  God  was  one  of  the  comnxm  appellations  of  Chmt 
among  his  disciples,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  ascribe  creatioo,  and 
other  Divine  acts  performed  before  the  incarnation,  to  the  Son,  roeuung 
merely  that  they  were  done  by  that  same  Divine  person  who  in  coiw- 
quence  of  his  incarnation  and  miraculous  conception,  became  the  Son 
of  God,  and  was  by  his  disciples  acknowledged  as  such. 

The  whole  of  this  argument  supposes  that  the  titles  **  thb  Son,"  "tbi 
Son  of  God,"  are  merely  human  titles,  and  that  they  are  applied  to 
Christ,  when  considered  as  God,  and  in  his  pre-existent  state,  onhr  in 
consequence  of  that  intereJumge  of  appellations  to  which  the  drcini- 
stance  of  the  union  of  two  natures.  Divine  and  human,  in  one  person,  so 
naturally  leads.  Thus  it  is  said,  that  the  '<  Lord  of  glory"  was  **  end- 
fied ;"  that  God  purchased  the  Church  <*  with  his  own  blood  ,*"  that  ''ns 
Son  of  man"  was  ^  in  Tieaven"  before  the  ascension.  So  also  in  fiuni- 
Uar  style,  we  speak  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  Godhead  of  die 
Son  of  Maby.  An  interchange  of  appellations  is  acknowledged ;  hit 
then  even  this  supposes  that  some  of  them  are  designations  of  his  Di- 
vine, while  others  describe  his  assumed  nature ;  and  the  simple  drcom- 
stance  of  such  an  interchange  will  no  more  prove  the  title  Son  of  Gon 
to  be  a  human  designation,  than  it  wiU  prove  Son  of  Mary  to  be  a  /di- 
vine one.  Farther,  if  such  an  interchange  of  titles  be  thus  contended 
for,  wo  may  then  ask,  which  of  the  titles,  in  strict  appropriation,  desig- 
nate the  human,  and  which  the  Divine  nature  of  our  Lord  ?  If ''Soo 
of  God"  be,  in  strictness,  a  human  designation,  and  so  it  must  be,  if  h 
relate  not  to  his  Divinity,  then  we  may  say  that  our  Saviour,  as  God, 
has  no  distinctive  name  at  all  in  the  whole  Scriptures.  The  title  <*  God" 
does  not  distinguish  him  from  the  other  persons  of  the  trinity,  and  Wobp 
stands  in  precisely  the  same  predicament  as  Son  ;  for  the  same  kind  of 
criticism  may  reduce  it  to  merely  an  official  appellative,  given  becaoK 
of  his  being  the  medium  of  instructing  men  in  the  will  of  €kxl ;  and  it 
may,  with  equal  force,  be  said  that  he  is  called  "  the  Word"  in  his  pre- 
existent  state  only,  because  he  in  time,  became  the  Word,  in  like  man- 
ner as,  in  time  also  he  became  the  Son.  The  otlier  names  of  Christ 
are  all  ojjicial ;  and  as  in  the  Scriptures  we  have  no  such  phrase  as 
'•  the  second  -person  in  the  trinity"  and  oilier  theological  designations, 
since  adopted,  to  express  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the  denial  of  the  title 
Son  as  u  designation  of  Divinity  leads  to  this  remarkable  concluaoo, 
(remarkable  especially,  when  considered  as  coming  from  those  who  hold 
the  Deity  of  Christ,)  that  we  have  not  in  Scripture,  neither  in  the  Old 
nor  the  New  Testament,  a  single  appellation  which,  in  strictness  and 
truth  of  speech,  can  be  used  to  express  the  Divine  penon  of  him  iriw 
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was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us.  If,  then,  an  interchange  of  Divine 
and  human  designations  be  allowed,  the  title  '<  Son  of  God"  may  still  be 
a  Divine  description  for  any  thing  which  such  an  interchange  implies ; 
if  it  is  not  a  designation  of  his  Di\inity,  we  are  left  without  a  name  for  our 
Saviour  as  God,  and  considered  as  existing  before  the  uicamation,  and 
ao  there  can  properly  be  no  interchange  of  Divine  and  human  titles  at  all. 

But  the  notion  that  the  title  Son  of  God  is  an  appellation  of  the  human 
nature  of  our  Lord,  applied  sometimes  to  him,  when  his  Divine  charac 
ter  and  acts  are  distinctly  considered,  by  a  customary  interchange  of 
designations,  is  a  mere  assumption.  There  is  nothing  to  prove  it,  while 
all  those  passages  which  connect  the  title  ^*  Son,"  immediately,  and  by 
way  of  eminence,  with  his  Divinity  remain  wholly  unaccounted  for  on 
this  theory,  and  are,  therefore,  contrary  to  it.  Let  a  few  of  these  be 
examined.  It  is  evident  that,  in  a. peculiar  sense,  he  claims  God  as  his 
Father,  and  that  with  no  reference  cither  to  the  incarnation  or  resurrection, 
or  to  any  thing  beside  a  relation  in  the  DiviTie  nature.  So,  when  he  had 
said  to  the  Jews,  '<  My  Father  workctl^  hitherto  and  I  work ;"  the  Jews 
so  understood  him  to  claim  God  for  his  Fatlier  as  to  equal  himself  with 
God — *<  they  sought  the  more  to  kill  him,  because  he  had  not  only  bro- 
ken the  Sabbath,  but  said  also  that  God  was  his  Father,  vars^a  i^iov,  his 
OWN  FBOPER  Fatheb,  making  himself  kqual  with  God ;"  and,  so  far 
from  correcting  this  as  an  error  in  his  hearers,  which  ho  was  bound  to 
do  by  every  moral  consideration,  if  they  had  so  greatly  mistaken  him, 
he  goes  on  to  confirm  them  in  their  opinion  as  to  the  extent  of  his  claims, 
declaring,  that  <<  what  things  soever  the  Fatlier  doeth,  these  also  doth 
the  Son  likewise ;  and  that  as  the  Father  hath  life  in  liimsolf^  so  hath 
he  given  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself."  In  all  this  it  is  admitted  by 
our  Lord,  that  whatever  he  is  and  has  is  from  the  Father ;  which  is, 
indeed,  imphed  in  the  very  name  and  relation  of  Son  ;  but  if  this  com- 
munication be  not  of  so  peculiar  a  kind  as  to  imply  an  equality  with  God, 
a  sameness  of  nature  and  perfections,  there  is  not  only  an  unwarrantable 
presumption  in  the  words  of  our  Lord,  but,  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  uttered,  thfirc  is  an  equivocation  in  them  inconsistent  with 
the  sincerity  of  an  honest  man.  This  argument  is  confirmed  by  attend- 
ing to  a  similar  passage  in  the  tenth  chapter  of  John.  Our  Lord  says, 
"  They  shall  never  perish ;  my  P'ather  which  gave  them  me  is  greater 
than  I,  and  none  is  able  to  pluck  thein  out  of  my  Father's  hand.  I  and 
my  Father  arf.  oxr.  Then  the  Jews  took  up  stones  to  stone  him." 
And  they  assipi:,  iov  Si>  doing,  iho  vcr\'  same  reason  which  St.  John  has 
mentioned  in  the  fifth  cliaptcr:  "  Wc  stone  tl.co  for  blasphemy,  because 
that  tlioUf  being  a  man,  makett  thyself  Cod.-^  Our  Lord's  answer  i*? : 
**  Is  it  not  written  in  your  law,  I  said  ye  are  gods  ?  If  he  called  them 
gods  unto  Avhom  the  word  of  God  came,  and  the  Scriptures  cannot  bo 
broken,"  i,  e.  if  the  language  of  Scripture  be  unexcoptiooabley  '*iAy 
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ye  of  him  whom  the  Father  hath  sanctified  and  sent  into  the  vwU, 
thou  hlasphemest,  because  I  said,  I  am  the  Son  of  God  V*  These  worii 
are  sometimes  quoted  in  support  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  hold  tbit 
our  Saviour  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  purely  upon  account  of  the  com- 
mission which  he  received.  '<  But  the  force  of  the  argument  and  the 
consistency  of  the  discourse  require  us  to  affix  a  much  higher  meaning 
to  that  expression.  Our  Lord  is  reasoning  afartiaru  He  vindicates 
himself  from  the  charge  of  blasphemy  in  calling  himself  the  Son  of  Go4 
Itecause  even  those  who  hold  civil  offices  upon  earth  are  called,  in  Scrip- 
ture, gods.  y6)  But  that  he  might  not  appear  to  put  himself  upon  a  lerd 
with  them,  and  to  retract  his  former  assertion,  '  I  and  my  Father  are 
one,'  he  not  only  calls  himself  *  him  whom  the  Father  hath  sent  into 
the  world,'  which  implies  that  he  had  a  being,  and  that  God  was  iiit 
Father,  before  he  was  sent;  but  he  subjoins,  <If  I  do  not  the  worbo^ 
my  Father^  believe  me  not.  But  if  I  do,  though  you  believe  not  me, 
l)elieve  the  works,  that  ye  may  know  and  believe  that  the  Father  is  m 
tiie,  and  I  in  Atm,'  expressions  which  appear  to  be  equivalent  to  hif 
former  assertion,  <I  and  the  Father  are  one,'  and  which  were  certainly 
understood  by  the  Jews  in  that  sense,  for  as  soon  as  he  uttered  them 
they  sought  again  to  take  him."  (HilVs  Lectures,) 

To  these  two  eminent  instances,  in  which  our  Lord  claiins  God  as 
hiH  Father,  in  reference  solely  to  his  Divine  nature,  and  to  no  circom- 
stance  whatever  connected  with  his  birth  or  his  offices,  may  be  added 
l\is  unequivocal  answer,  on  his  trial,  to  the  direct  question  of  the  Jewish 
council. — "  Then  said  they  all,  Art  thou  the  Son  of  God  ?  and  he  saith 
unto  them,  Ye  say  that  I  am/'  that  is,  I  am  that  ye  say ;  thus  declaring 
that,  in  the  very  sense  in  which  they  put  tlie  question,  he  was  the  Son 
of  God.  In  confessing  himself  to  be,  in  that  sense,  the  Son  of  God, 
he  did  more  than  claim  to  be  the  Messiah,  for  the  council  judged 
him  for  that  reason  guilty  of  "Wosp^kcmy;"  a  charge  which  couMnot 
lie  against  any  one,  by  the  Jewish  law,  for  professing  to  be  the  Messiah. 
It  was  in  their  judgment  a  case  of  blasphemy,  explicitly  provided  against 
by  their  "law,"  which  infficted  death  upon  the  offi^nce ;  but,  in  the  whole 
Mosaic  institute,  it  is  not  a  capital  crime  to  assume  the  title  and  charac- 
ter  of  Messiah.  Why,  then,  did  the  confession  of  Christ,  that  he  wag 
the  "  Son  of  God,"  in  answer  to  the  interrogatory  of  the  council,  lead 
them  to  exclaim, "  What  need  we  any  farther  witness  ?  for  we  oursehres 
have  heard  of  his  own  mouth — ^he  is  worthy  of  death.'*     <*  We  have  a 

(6)  **  This  arfpiment,  which  is  from  the  less  to  tho  greater,  proceeds  thus  :  IT 
those  who  having  nothing  Divine  in  them,  namely,  the  judges  of  the  great  sanbe. 
drimf  to  whom  the  psalmist  there  speaks,  are  called  gods  for  this  reason  only, 
that  they  have  in  them  a  certain  imperfect  image  of  Divine  power  and  ai 
how  much  more  may  I  he  called  God,  the  Son  of  God,  who  am  the  nainnl 
of  God."    iBishapBuU.) 
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law,  and  by  our  law  he  ought  to  die."  The  reason  is  given,  ^  because 
he  made  himself  the  Son  of  God."  His  ^  blasphemy"  was  alleged  to 
lie  in  this ;  this,  therefore,  implied  an  invasion  of  the  rights  and  honours 
of  the  Divine  nature,  and  was,  in  their  view,  an  assumption  of  positive 
Divinity.  Our  Lord,  by  his  conduct,  shows  that  they  did  not  mistake 
his  intention.  He  allows  them  to  proceed  against  him  without  lowering 
his  pretensions,  or  correcting  their  mistake ;  which,  had  they  reaUy 
fallen  into  one,  as  to  the  import  of  the  title  **  Son  of  God,"  he  must 
have  done,  or  been  accessary  to  his  own  condemnation.  (7) 

As  in  none  of  these  passages  the  title  Son  of  God  can  possibly  bo 
<M>n8idered  as  a  designation  of  his  human  nature  or  office ;  so,  in  the 
apostolic  writings,  we  find  proof  of  equal  force  that  it  is  used  even  by 
way  of  apposition  and  contradistinction  to  the  human  and  inferior  nature. 
Romans  i,  3,  4,  <' Concerning  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  which  wsh 
made  of  the  seed  of  David  according  to  the  flesh ;  and  declared  to  bo 
the  Son  of  God  with  power  according  to  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  by  the 
resurrection  from  the  dead."  A  very  few  remarks  will  be  sufficient  to 
point  out  the  force  of  this  passage.  The  apostle,  it  is  to  be  observed, 
is  not  speaking  of  what  Christ  is  officially,  but  of  what  he  is  personally 
and  essentially,  for  the  truth  of  all  his  official  claims  depends  upon  the 
truth  of  his  personal  ones :  if  he  be  a  Divine  person,  he  is  every  thing 
else  he  assumes  to  be.  He  is,  therefore,  considered  by  the  apostle  dis- 
tinctly in  his  two  natures.  As  a  man  he  was  **  flesh,"  "  of  the  seed  of 
David,"  and  a  son  of  David ;  in  a  superior  nature  he  was  Divine,  and 
the  Son  of  God.  To  prove  that  he  was  of  the  seed  of  David,  no  evi- 
dence was  necessary  but  the  Jewish  genealogies  :  to  prove  him  Divine. 
or,  as  the  apostle  chooses  to  express  it,  "The  Son  of  God,"  evidence 
of  a  higher  kind  was  necessary,  and  it  was  given  in  his  <<  resurrection 
from  the  dead."  That  "  declared  him  to  he  the  Son  of  God  ttiih  power'" 
or  powerfully  determined  and  marked  him  out  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  a 
Divine  person.  That  an  opposition  is  expressed  between  what  Christ 
v/as  according  to  the  flesh,  and  what  he  was  according  to  u  higher  na. 
ture,  must  be  allowed,  or  there  is  no  force  in  the  apostle's  observation  ; 
and  equally  clear  it  must  be,  that  the  nature,  put  in  opposition  to  the 
fleshly  nature,  can  be  no  other  than  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ,  th»» 
apostolic  designation  of  which  is  the  "Son  of  God." 

Tliis  opposition  between  the  two  natures  is  sufficiently  marked  for  the 
purpose  of  the  argument,  without  taking  into  account  the  import  of  tho 
phrase  in  the  passage  just  quoted,  "  according  to  the  Spirit  of  holiness," 
which,  by  many  critics,  is  considered  as  equivalent  to  ^^  according  to  his 
Divine  nature,^' 

(7)  See  this  argument  largely  and  ably  stated  in  Wilson's  **  Illastration  of  the 
Method  of  explaining  the  New  Testament,  by  the  early  opinions  of  Jews  and 
Cfarktiant  concerning  Christ." 
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Because  of  the  opposition,  stated  by  the  apostle,  between  what  Chikl 
was,  xarot,  according  tOj  in  respect  of  the  fk»h ;  and  his  being  declared 
the  Son  of  God  with  power,  xara,  iuxording  tOy  in  respect  of  **  the  Spirit 
of  holiness ;"  Macknight,  following  many  otheis,  interprets  the  **  Spirit 
of  holiness"  to  mean  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ,  as  <'  the  flesh"  signifiei 
his  whole  human  nature.  To  this  Schleusner  adds  hie  autiioiity,  sab 
voce  a/f&Mfuvii.  '*  Summa  Dei  roajestas  et  perfectio,  Rom.  i,  4,  xafv 
«^6u/Aa  aytuxfvvrig.  Quoad  vim  suam  et  mc^jestatem  divinam.  Similito 
in  vers.  Alex,  non  solum,  Heb.  iin*  Psa.  cxlv,  4,  5,  sed  etiam  ru  oip 
respondet,  Psa.  xcvii,  12." 

Doddridge  demurs  to  this,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  UDUsoal  in  Scrip* 
ture  to  call  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ ''  the  Spirit  of  holineea,"  or  the 
'<  Holy  Spirit."  This  is,  however,  far  firom  a  conclusive  objectioQ:  itii 
not  so  clear  that  there  are  not  several  instances  of  this  in  Scrqtture; 
and  certain  it  is,  that  the  most  ancient  fathers  frequently  use  the  temi 
^  iSptrtt,"  and  ''  Spirit  ofGody"  to  express  the  Divine  nature  of  our  Lori 
<'  Certissimum  est,"  says  Bishop  Bull,  "  Filium  Dei,  secundum  Ddtatii 
hypostasin  in  scriptis  Patrum  titulo  SpirituSf  et  Spirilus  Dei  et  Spiribu 
Sancti  passim  insigoih."  To  this  we  may  add  the  authority  of  mny 
other  eminent  critics.  (8)  " 

The  whole  argument  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is  designed  to  prove  our  Lord  superior  to  aogdti 

(8)  **  We  have  observed  so  often  before,  that  the  Srarr  in  Chritty  espeeiaOj 
when  opposed  to  the  flesh,  denotes  his  Divine  nature,  that  it  is  needless  to  repeat 
it.  Nor  ought  it  to  seem  strange,  that  Christ,  as  the  Son  of  God,  and  God,  ii 
here  called  the  Spirit  of  holiness,  an  appellation  generally  given  to  the  third 
person  of  the  Divinity,  for  the  same  Divine  and  spiritual  nature  is  oomraoB  to 
every  person  of  the  trinity.  Hence  we  have  observed,  that  HermmSt  a  ootaopo. 
rary  of  St.  Paul,  has  expressly  called  the  Divine  person  of  the  Son  of  God,  i 
Holy  Spirit."  (BulL)  **  When  the  term  Spirit  refers  to  Christ,  and  is  pot  in 
opposition  to  the  /««A,  it  denotes  his  Divine  nature."  {Schattgen.)  The  sibm 
view  is  taken  of  the  passage  by  Beza,  Erasmus,  Cameron,  Hammond,  Poole,  asd 
Macknight.  Tlie  note  of  Dr.  Guyse  contains  a  powerful  reason  for  this  inter, 
pretation.  "If  'the  Spirit  of  holiness*  is  here  considered  as  expretnve  of  the 
sense  in  which  Christ  is  *  the  Son  of  God,*  it  evidently  signifies  his  Divine  nature, 
in  opposition  to  what  he  was  according  to  the  flesh;  and  so  the  antithesis  is  ver? 
beautiful  between  Kara  rvcv/ia,  according  to  the  Spirit^  and  xara  eapKo,  aeenrding  U 
the  flesh.  But  if  we  consider  it  as  the  principle  of  the  power  by  which  Christ  was 
raised  from  the  dead,  for  demonstrating  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God,  it  may  signify 
either  his  own  Divine  nature  or  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  third  person  in  the  adorable 
trinity ;  and  yet,  unless  liis  own  Divine  nature  concurred  in  raising  him  firom  tht 
dead,  his  resurrection,  abstractedly  considered  in  itself,  no  more  proved  him  to  be 
the  Son  of  God,  than  the  resurrection  of  believers,  by  the  power  of  God,  and  bj 
*hiR  Spirit  who  dwclloth  in  them,*  Rom.  viii,  11,  prove  any  of  them  to  be  sa* 
It  is  also  in  corroboration  of  this  view  that  Christ  represents  himself  as  ih*  agent 
cf  his  own  resurrection.  **  I  lay  down  my  life,  and  I  ixAva  powbk  to  takft  it 
again.**    "  Destroy  this  temple,  and  in  three  days  I  will  aAiaa  R  or,** 
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sod  he  adduces,  as  conclusive  evidence  on  this  point,  that  to  none  of  the 
•Dgels  was  it  ever  said,  <<  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day  have  I  hegotten 
thee.  And  again,  I  will  be  to  him  a  Father,  and  he  shall  be  to  me  a 
fioif."  It  is,  therefore,  clear,  that  on  this  very  ground  of  Sonshipj  our 
Ziord  is  argued  to  be  superior  to  angels,  that  is,  superior  in  naturey  and 
in  natural  relation  to  God ;  for  in  no  other  way  is  the  argument  con* 
dufliie.  He  has  his  title  Son,  by  inueritance,  that  is,  by  natural  and 
■XBSDiTART  right.  It  is  by  "inheritance^*  that  he  hath  obtained  a 
**  more  excellent  name"  than  angels ;  that  is,  by  his  being  of  the  Father, 
and,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  his  Divine  filiation.  Angels  may  be,  in  an 
inferior  sense,  the  sons  of  God  by  creation ;  but  they  cannot  inherit  that 
tkle,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  they  are  created  not  begotten ;  while  our 
Lord  inherits  the  "  more  excellent  name"  because  he  is  *<  begotten,**  not 
created.  ^  For  unto  which  of  the  angels  said  he  at  any  time.  Thou  art 
nay  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee?"  (9)  The  same  ideas  of 
absolute  Divinity,  connect  themselves  with  the  title  throughout  this 
chapter.  ''The  Son,"  by  whom  "  God  in  these  latter  days  hath  spoken 
to  us,"  is  "^  the  brightness,  the  effulgence  of  his  glory,  and  the  express, 
or  exact  and  perfect  image  of  his  person."  But  it  is  only  to  the  Divine 
nature  of  our  Lord  that  these  expressions  can  refer.  '*  The  brightness 
of  his  glory"  is  a  phrase  in  which  allusion  is  made  to  a  luminous  body 
which  is  made  visible  by  its  own  efiulgencc.  The  Father  is  compared 
to  the  original  fountain  of  light,  and  the  Son  to  the  effulgence  or  body 
of  rays  streaming  from  it.  Thus  we  are  taught,  that  the  essence  of 
both  is  the  same ;  that  the  one  is  inseparable  from,  and  not  to  be  cou- 
ceived  of  without  the  other ;  consequently,  that  neither  of  them  ever 
was  or  could  be  alone.  The  Son  is  declared  to  be  of  the  same  nature 
and  eternity  with  the  Father ;  '*  And  from  hence,  more  particularly,  the 
Church  seems  to  have  taken  the  occasion  of  confessing  in  opposition  to 
the  Arian  heresy,  as  we  find  it  done  in  one  of  our  creeds,  that  '  Jesus 
Christ,  the  only-begotten  Son  of  God,  was  begotten  of  the  Father  be- 
fore all  worlds,  that  he  is  God  of  God,  Light  of  Light,  very  God  of 
very  God,  of  one  substance  with  the  Father,  by  whom  all  things  are 
made.'"  {Stanhope.)  Certainly,  this  brightness,  or  effulgence  from  the 
Father  is  expressly  spoken  of  the  Son  ;  but  it  cannot  be  afRrmed  of 

(9)  It  may  be  granted,  that  irXi7povo/ie(D  in  not  always  used  to  express  the  obtain. 
ing  of  a  thing  by  stricl  hereditary  right ;  but  also  to  acquire  it  by  other  means, 
thongh  still  the  idea  of  right  is  preserved.  The  argument  of  the  apostle,  how. 
ever,  compels  us  to  take  the  word  in  its  primary  and  proper  sense,  which  is  well 
expressed  in  our  translation  to  obtain  by  inheritance,  **  The  apostle's  argument, 
taken  from  the  name  Son  of  God,  is  this — he  hath  that  name  by  inheritance,  or 
on  account  of  his  descent  from  God  ;  and  Jesus,  by  calling  himself  the  only 
begotten  of  the  Father^  hath  excluded  from  that  honourable  relation  angels  and 
every  other  beings  whatever.'*  (Macknight,) 
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him  with  reference  to  his  humanity;  and  if  it  must  necessaiily  be 
understood  of  his  superior,  his  Divine  nature,  it  necessarily  implies  the 
idea  which  is  suggested  by  Sonship.  For  if  the  second  person  of  tba 
trinity  were  co-ordinate  and  independent^  in  no  good  sense  could  ne  be 
the  effulgence,  the  lustre  of  the  glory  of  the  Father.  He  might  exhibit 
an  equal  and  rival  glory,  as  one  sun  equally  large  and  btigfat  with 
another ;  but  our  Lord  would,  in  that  case,  be  no  more  an  efiulgeoce  of 
the  glor>'  of  the  Father  tlian  one  of  these  suns  would  be  an  efiblgenoe 
of  the  other.  The  "  express  image  of  his  person"  is  equally  a  note  of 
filial  Divinity.  The  word  x^paxrif]p  signifies  an  impressioa  or  nuufc, 
answering  to  a  seal  or  stamp,  or  die,  and  therefore  an  exact  and  perfect 
resemblance,  as  the  figure  on  the  coin  answers  to  the  die  by  which  it  is 
stamped,  and  the  image  on  the  wax  to  the  engraving  on  the  sesL  It  m 
impossible  that  this  should  be  spoken  of  a  creature,  because  it  cannot  be 
true  of  any  creature ;  and  therefore  not  true  of  the  human  nature  of  our 
Lord.  <<The  sentiment  is,  indeed,  too  high  for  our  ideas  to  reach. 
This,  however,  seems  to  be  fully  implied  in  it,  that  the  Son  is  persooalljr 
distinct  from  the  Father,  for  the  impression  and  the  seal  are  not  one 
thing,  and  that  the  essential  nature  of  both  is  one  and  the  same,"  {Jk. 
P.  Smith,)  since  one  is  so  the  exact  and  perfect  image  of  the  other, 
that  our  Lord  could  say,  <<  He  that  bath  seen  me  hath  seen  the  Father.*" 
(1)  Still,  however,  the  likeness  is  not  that  of  one  independent,  and 
unrelated  being  to  another,  as  of  Tnan  to  man  ;  but  the  more  perfect  one 
of  Son  to  Father.  So  it  is  expressly  affirmed ;  for  it  is  "  the  Sox" 
who  is  this  *<  express  image  :"  nor  would  the  resemblance  of  one  mde- 
pendcnt  Divine  person  to  another  come  up  to  the  idea  conveyed  b\' 
■XpLpaxTTip  <n}^  v^otfraifeuii.  Both  this  and  the  preceding  phrase,  the 
**  brightness  of  his  glory,"  with  sufficient  clearness  denote  not  ooly 
sameness  of  essence  and  distinction  of  person,  but  dependence  and  cos- 
munication '  also ;  ideas  which  are  preserved  and  harmonized  in  the 
doctrine  of  tlie  Sonship  of  Christ,  and  in  no  other. 

In  the  same  conjunction  of  the  term  Son  with  ideas  of  absohAe 
Divinity,  the  apostle,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  same  chapter,  applies 
hat  lofty  passage  in  the  forty .fiflh  Psalm,  <<  But  unto  the  Son  he  saith, 
Thy  throne,  O  God,  is  for  ever  and  ever,"  &c.  The  Socinian  criticisms 
on  this  passage  have  already  been  refuted  ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remark  on  this  passage  as  it  is  m  proof  of  the  Divine  Sonship.  It  is 
allowed,  by  all  who  hold  his  Deity,  that  Christ  is  here  addressed  as  a 
being  composed  of  two  natures,  God  and  man.  «  The  unction  with  the 
*  ^?7  of  gladness,^  and  the  elevation  above  his  ^  feUaws^  characterize  the 
manhood ;  and  the  perpetual  stability  of  his  throne,  and  the  unsuDied 

(1)  *'  Imago  majestatis  Divinaa,  ita,  ut,  qui  Filiom  ridet,  etiam  Patrem  videat.* 

{SchUumer.) 
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■f  justice  of  the  government,  declare  the  Godhead."  {Bishop  Hordey,) 
m-  Jlfo  is,  however,  called  the  Son  ;  but  this  is  a  term  which  could  not 
Bi'  \jdiaractenze  the  Being  here  introduced,  unless  it  agreed  to  his  higher 
9  and  Divine  nature.  The  Son  is  addressed  ;  that  Son  is  addressed  as 
Ji  ^Codf  as  Grod  whose  throne  is  for  ever  and  ever ;  and  by  this  argument 
i.  it  is  that  the  apostle  proves  the  Son  to  be  superior  to  angels. 
y  A  few  other  passages  may  be  introduced,  which,  with  equal  demon - 
I  alration,  attach  the  term  Son,  eminently  and  emphatically,  to  our  Lord's 
Divine  nature. 

«  God  sending  his  own  Son,  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,"  Romans 
Yiii,  3.  Hero  the  person  entitled  the  Son,  is  said  to  be  sent  in  the  like. 
neas  of  sinful  flesh.  In  what  other  way  could  he  have  been  sent,  if  ho 
were  Son  only  as  a  man  ?  The  apostle  most  clearly  intimates  that  he 
was  Son  before  he  was  sent ;  and  that  flesh  was  the  nature  assumed 
by  the  Son,  but  not  the  nature  in  which  he  was  the  Sou,  as  he  there  uses 
the  term. 

**  Moses,  verily,  was  faithful  in  all  his  house  as  a  servant,  but  Christ 
as  a  Son  over  his  own  house."  ^  This  is  illustrative  of  the  position 
before  laid  down,  (verse  3,)  that  Jesus  was  counted  worthy  of  more 
glory  than  Moses.  The  Jewish  lawgiver  was  only  *  as  a  servant,'  but 
Christ '  as  a  Son  ;'  but  if  the  latter  were  only  a  Son  in  a  metaphorical 
aenae,  the  contrast  would  be  entirely  destroyed ;  he  could  only  be  a 
aervant,  like  Moses,  and  the  grounds  of  his  superiority,  as  a  Son^  would 
be  completely  subverted ;  he  must,  therefore,  be  a  Son  in  respect  to  his 
Divine  nature.  In  conformity  with  this  conclusion,  it  is  here  said  that 
Moses  was  faithful  in  all  his  house  as  a  servant  in  the  Jewish  Church, 
but  Christ  was  faithful  over  his  own  house ;  over  the  Christian  Church 
aa  its  Lord  and  Master."  (Holden^s  Testimonies.)  "Moses  erat  ev  «rw 
oixu,  et  pertinebat  ad  fumiliam ;  Christus  vero  set  <rov  oixov,  supra  fami- 
Kam,  ut  ejus  praefectus  et  dominius."  (RoscnmuUer.)  "  He  says  tliat 
Moses  was  faithful  as  a  servant — Christ  as  a  Sotiy  and  that  C-hrist  was 
counted  worthy  of  more  glory  than  Moses,  uiasmuch  as  he  who  hatli 
Imilded  the  house  hath  nrare  honour  than  the  house ;  that  is,  the  differ- 
coce  between  Christ  and  Moses  is  that  which  is  between  him  who  creates 
and  the  thing  credited"  (Bishop  Tomline.)  To  bo  a  Son  is  then,  in  the 
apostle's  sense  of  the  passage,  to  be  a  Creator ;  and  to  be  a  servant,  a 
creature ;  a  decisive  proof  that  Clirist  is  called  Son,  as  God,  because  he 
is  put  in  contradistinction  to  a  creature. 

To  these  may  be  added  all  those  passages  in  which  the  iirst  pei'sonis 
called  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  because  as,  when  the 
persons  are  distinctly  spoken  of,  it  is  clear,  that  he  who  produced  the 
^  human  nature  of  Christ,  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin,  was  tlie  third 
personi  a  fact  several  times  emphatically  and  expressly  declared  in  the 
New  Testament ;  so,  as  far  as  natural  relation  is  concerned,  the  tirst 
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penon  can  only  have  paternity  with  reference  to  the  Divine  natoie  of 
the  Son ;  and  we  are  reduced  to  admit,  either  that  the  terms  Father  aad 
Son  are  whoUy^/^^ura^ve,  or  that  they  express  a,  natural  relation,  whidi 
relation,  however,can  only  subsist  between  these  jper«m«  in  the  Godhead. 

"  For,"  as  it  has  been  very  justly  observed,  *•  at  the  very  same  time 
that  our  Lord,  most  expressly,  calls  the^^  person  of  the  Godhead  hb 
Father,  he  makes  the  plainest  distinction  that  is  possible  between  the 
Father,  as  such,  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  By  the  personal  acts  which  he 
ascribes  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  he  distinguishes  the  jir^  persoUt  as  his 
Father,  from  the  third  person  of  the  Divine  essence ;  for,  he  said, '  I 
will  pray  the  Father,  and  he  shall  give  you  another  Comforter,  that  he 
may  abide  with  you  for  ever,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth  *  This  C<Hnibiter, 
said  he, '  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  my  name. 
But  when  the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  wiU  send  unto  yoo  fexn  the 
Father,  even  the  Spirit  of  truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  he 
shall  testify  of  me,'  John  xiv,  16,  17,  26 ;  xv,  26.  Here  our  Lofd 
calls  the  jfr^  person,  most  expressly  and  undeniably,  'the  Father/ and 
the  third  person,  as  expressly  <ihe  Holy  Ghost.'  It  is  most  evident, 
and  beyond  even  the  possibility  of  a  doubt,  that  he  does  not,  by  these 
two  appellatives,  mean  one  and  the  self-same  Divine  person ;  for  he 
says,  he  <  will  pray  the  Father'  to  send  the  Comforter  to  his  Cbnrdi, 
calling  him  <  the  Holy  Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  his  name.' 
And  he  sends  *  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Spirit  of  truth,  fr^m  the  Father, 
which  proceedeth  from  the  Father.'  Therefore,  the  Holy  Ghost  is  aot 
that  Father,  nor  the  self-same  subsistent  as  that  Father,  nor  is  te 
creation  of  the  human  nature  the  only  begetting,  or  the  Scriptural 
Sonship  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  for,  if  this  were  really  so,  the  Fa- 
ther would  be  sending  forth  the  Father,  and  the  Father  would  be  pro- 
ceeding from  the  Father,  and  the  Son  would  be  praying  for  aD  due. 
But  these  are  absurdities  too  glaring  to  be  indulged  for  a  single  mo- 
ment by  common  sense ;  so  that  we  conceive  it  must  be  as  clear  as 
the  light  of  heaven,  that  the  first  and  second  persons  of  the  Crodbead 
are  to  each  other  a  Father  and  a  Son  in  the  Divine  essence."  (Jfsr- 
tin  on  the  Eternal  Sonship  of  Christ.) 

Thus,  then,  from  the  import  of  these  passages,  and  many  others 
might  be  added,  were  it  necessary,  I  think  that  it  is  established,  that 
the  title  Son  of  God  is  not  an  appellative  of  the  human  nature  ap- 
plied by  metonymy  to  the  Divine  nature,  as  the  objectors  say,  and  that 
it  cannot,  on  this  h3rpothesis,  be  explained.  As  little  truth  wiD  be 
found  in  another  theory,  adopted  by  those  who  admit  the  Divinity  of 
our  Lord,  but  deny  his  eternal  filiation ; — that  he  is  caUed  «  Son  d 
God"  on  account  of  his  incamaUon :  that  in  the  Old  Testan^it  he 
was  so  called  in  anticipation  of  this  event,  and  in  the  New  becave  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  Grod  manifest  in  the  flesh. 
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As,  however,  all  such  persons  acknowledge  the  title  *'  Son  of  God"  to 
\  a  descnptive^  not  an  arbitrary  title,  and  that  it  has  its  foundation  in 
real  relation ;  so,  if  the  incsRiation  of  Christ  be  the  foundation  of 
tluU  title,  it  must  be  used  with  reference  either  to  the  nature  in  which 
he  was  incarnated,  that  is  to  say,  his  manhood ;  or  to  that  which  incar- 
nated  itself,  that  is  to  say,  his  Godhead ;  or  to  the  action  of  incarnation, 
that  is  the  act  of  assuming  our  nature.  If  the  first  be  allowed,  then  this 
is  saying  no  more  than  that  he  is  the  Son  of  God,  because  of  his  niira- 
culous  conception  in  the  womb  of  the  virgin,  which  has  been  already 
vefiited.  If  the  second,  then  it  is  yielded,  that,  with  reference  to  the 
Ciodbead,  he  is  the  Son,  which  is  what  we  contend  for;  and  it  is 
allowed,  that  the  "  holy  thing,"  or  offspring,  bom  of  Mfiry,  is,  therefore^ 
called  the  Son  of  God,  not  because  his  humanity  was  formed  in  her 
womb  immediately  by  God  ;  but,  as  it  is  expressly  stated  in  Luke  i,  35, 
because  "  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the 
Hi^est  shall  overshadow  thee,"  the  efiect  of  which  would  be  the 
aasumption  of  humanity  by  the  Divine  nature  of  him  who  is,  in  that 
SBiure,  the  Son ;  and  tliat  the  holy  offspring  should,  on  that  account,  be 
called  the  Son  of  God.  This  would  fully  allow  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
Divine  Sonship,  and  is,  probably,  the  real  import  of  the  important 
passage  referred  to.  (2)  But  if  the  title  Son  is  given  to  Christ,  neither 
with  reference  to  the  miraculous  conception  of  the  human  nature,  nor 
yet  because  the  higher  nature  united  to  it  in  one  person  is,  eminently 
and  peculiarly,  the  Son  of  God ;  then  it  only  remains  to  those  who  refer 
the  title  to  the  incarnation  of  our  Lord,  to  urge  that  it  is  given  to  him 
with  reference  to  the  act  of  incarnation,  that  is  to  say,  the  act  of 

(S)Man7  interpreters  understand  by  "the  power  07  the  Highest,**  which 
c^exBhadowed  the  virgin,  the  second  person  of  the  trinity,  who  then  took  part  of 
mmr  nature.  See  Wolfii  Cur.  in  loc.  Most  of  them,  however,  refer  both  claosea 
to  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  still,  if  the  reason  why  the  "  holy  thing,'*  which  was  to 
be  born  of  Mary,  derived  its  special  and  peculiar  sanctity  from  the  personal 
union  of  the  Divinity  with  the  manhood,  the  reason  of  its  bqing  called  the  Son 
of  God  will  be  found  rather  in  that  to  which  the  humanity  was  thus  united  than 
in  itself.  The  remarks  of  Professor  Kidd,  in  his  "  Dissertation  on  the  Eternal 
Sonahip  of  Christ,**  are  also  worthy  consideration.  "  Our  Lord's  humac 
aatore  had  never  subsistence  by  itself.**  **  That  nature  never  had  personality  of 
itwlf.**  *'  Hence  our  Lord  is  the  Son  of  God,  with  respect  to  his  Divine  nature, 
which  alone  was  capable  of  Sonship.  The  question  to  be  decided  is,  what  object 
was  termed  the  Son  of  God?  Was  it  the  human  nature  considered  by  itself? 
This  it  could  not  be,  seeing  that  the  humanity  never  existed  by  itself,  without 
inhering  in  the  Divinity.  Was  it  the  humanity  and  Divinity,  when  united, 
which,  in  consequence  of  their  union,  obtained  this  as  a  mere  appellation  ?  We 
apprehend  that  it  was  not.  Wo  conceive,  that  the  peculiarly  appropriate 
name  of  our  Lord's  Divine  person  is  Son  of  God — that  his  person  was  not 
dianged  by  the  assumption  of  humanity,  and  that  it  is  his  eternal  person, 
in  the  complex  natures  of  Divinity  and  humanity,  which  is  denominated  Son 
of  God." 
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aaBuming  our  nature.  Now,  it  is  imposwble  to  iwiintitin  this,  becwsei 
has  no  support  from  Scripture.  The  passage  in  Luke  i,  35,  has  beet 
adduced,  but  that  admits  certainly  only, of  one,  of  the  two  inteipretatioai 
above  given.  Either  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  the  viigia. 
and  the  overshadowing  of  the  power  of  the  Highest,  refer  to  the  imae- 
diatc  production  of  the  humanity  by  Divine  power,  so  that  for  this  m- 
son  he  is  called  the  Son  of  God,  which  might  be  allowed  withoot 
excluding  a  liigher  and  more  emphatic  reason  for  the  appcUatioo ;  or  it 
expresses  tlic  assumption  of  human  nature  through  the  ^  power  of  tbe 
Highest,"  b>'  the  Divine  nature  of  Chnst,  so  that  **  die  holy  offipnDg" 
should  be  called  <<the  Son  of  Grod,"  not  because  a  IHvine  penoa 
ussunied  humanity,  but  because  that  Divine  persoo  was  anteoedeodf 
the  Son  of  God,  and  is  spoken  of  as  such  by  the  prophets.  The  meit 
act  of  assuming  our  nature  gives  no  idea  of  the  relationship  of  a  Son ; 
it  is  neither  a  'paternal  nor  &  filial  act  in  any  sense,  nor  expresses  sdv 
such  relation.  It  was  au  act  of  the  Son  alone ;  **  forasmuch  as  tin 
children  arc  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  took  pakt  of  the 
same  ; "  and,  as  his  own  act,  it  could  never  place  him  in  the  relation  cf 
Son  to  the  Father.  It  was  done,  it  is  true,  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of 
the  Father,  who  ^  sent  him"  on  tliLs  errand  of  mercy  into  the  world; 
hut  it  was  still  an  act  done  by  the  Son,  and  could  not  lay  the  fbundatioa 
of  a  filial  title  and  diaracter.  This  h3rpothesis  cannot,  therefore,  he 
supported.  If,  then,  the  title  <<  Son  op  God,"  as  given  to  our  Lord,  is 
not  used  chiefly,  probably  not  at  all,  ^ith  reference  to  his  miracukw 
conception  ;  if  it  is  not  an  appellative  of  his  human  nature,  occasioDally 
applied  to  him  when  Divine  acts  and  relations  are  spoken  of,  as  any 
other  liuman  appellation,  by  metonymy,  might  be  applied  ;  if  it  is  not 
given  him  simply  because  of  his  assuming  our  nature ;  if  we  find  it » 
used,  that  it  can  be  fully  explained  by  no  ofiice  with  which  he  is  invested 
and  by  no  event  of  his  mediatorial  undertaking  ;  it  then  follows,  that  it 
is  a  title  characteristic  of  his  mode  of  existence  in  the  Divine  esscDa\ 
and  of  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  first  and  second  persons  in 
the  ever  blessed  trinity.  Nor  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference, whether  we  admit  the  eternal  filiation  of  our  Lord,  provided  we 
acknowledge  his  Divinity.  It  is  granted,  that  some  divines,  truly 
decided  on  this  point,  have  rejected  the  Divine  Sonship.  But  in  this 
they  have  gone  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in 
all  ages ;  and  they  would  certainly  have  been  ranked  among  heretics 
in  the  first  and  purest  times  of  the  primitive  Church,  as  Bishop  Bull  his 
largely  and  most  satisfactorily  shown  in  his  "  Judgment  of  the  Catholic 
Church  ;"  nor  would  their  professions  of  faith  in  tlie  Divinity  of  Chris*. 
have  secured  them  from  the  suspicion  of  being  allies  in  some  sort  of 
the  common  enemies  of  the  faith,  nor  have  been  sufficient  to  gutri 
them  from  the  anathemas  with  which  the  fathers  so  carefully  guarded 
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tlie  sacred  doctrine  of  Scripture  respecting  the  person  of  oar  Lord. 
Such  theologians  have  usually  rejected  the  doctrine,  too,  on  dangerous 
grounds,  and  have  resorted  to  modes  of  interpretation,  so  forced  and 
unwarrantable,  that,  if  turned  against  the  doctrines  which  they  them- 
selves hold  sacred,  would  tend  greatly  to  unsettle  them.  In  these  re- 
spects they  have  oflen  adopted  the  same  modes  of  attack,  and  objec- 
tions of  the  same  character,  as  those  which  Arians  and  Socinians  have 
wielded  against  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  itself,  and  have  thus  placed 
themselves  in  suspicious  company  and  circumstances.  The  very  alle- 
gation that  the  Divine  Sonship  of  Christ  is  a  mere  speculation,  of  no 
importance,  provided  his  Divinity  be  held,  is  itself  calculated  to  awa- 
ken vigilance,  since  the  most  important  doctrines  have  sometimes 
been  stolen  away  "  while  men  have  slept,"  and  the  plea  which  has 
lulled  them  into  security  has  always  been,  that  they  were  not  funda- 
mental. I  would  not,  indeed,  say  that  the  doctrine  in  question  is  funda- 
mental. I  am  not  indisposed  to  give  up  that  point  with  Episcopius 
and  Waterland,  who  both  admitted  the  Divine  Sonship,  though  I  would 
not  concede  its  fundamental  character  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  for- 
mer, but  with  the  caution  of  the  latter,  who  had  views  much  more  cor- 
rect on  the  question  of  fundamental  truths.  But,  though  the  Sonship 
of  Christ  may  be  denied  by  some  who  hold  his  Divinity,  they  do  not 
carry  out  their  own  views  into  their  logical  conclusions,  or  it  would 
appear  that  their  notions  of  the  trinity  greatly  differ,  in  consequence^ 
firom  those  which  are  held  by  the  believers  in  this  doctrine ;  and  that 
on  a  point,  confessedly  fundamental,  they  are,  in  some  important  re- 
spects, at  issue  with  the  orthodox  of  all  ages.  This  alone  demands 
their  serious  reflection,  and  ought  to  induce  caution ;  but  other  consi- 
derations are  not  wanting  to  show  that  points  of  great  moment  are 
involved  in  the  denial  or  maintenance  of  the  doctrine  in  question. 

1.  The  loose  and  general  manner  in  which  many  passages  of  Scrip 
turOy  which  speak  of  Christ  as  a  Son,  must  be  explained  by  those  who 
deny  the  Divine  filiation  of  Christ,  seems  to  sanction  principles  of 
interpretation  which  would  be  highly  dangerous,  or  rather  absolutely, 
fatal,  if  generally  applied  to  the  Scriptures. 

2.  The  denial  of  the  Divine  Sonship  destroys  all  relation  among 
the  persons  of  the  Godhead;  for  no  other  relation  of  the  hypostases 
are  mentioned  in  Scripture,  save  those  which  are  expressed  by  pater- 
nity ^Jtliationj  and  procession;  every  other  relation  is  merely  economi- 
C4il ;  and  these  natural  relations  being  removed,  we  must  then  con- 
ceive  of  the  persons  in  the  Godhead  as  perfectly  independent  of  each 
other,  a  view  which  has  a  strong  tendency  to  endanger  the  unity  of 
the  essence.  (3) 

(3)  "  According  to  the  opinion  of  the  ancients,  which  is  also  the  voice  of 
oommon  sense,  if  there  were  two  unbegotten  or  ind&peadfiiiit  '^limid^^  VDk>2&i^ 
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3.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  paternity  only  which  preKrrettht 
Scriptural  idea  that  the  Father  is  the  fountain  of  Deity,  and,  as  nek, 
thejirsty  the  original^  the  principle.  Certamly,  he  must  have  read  ths 
Scriptures  to  Uttle  purpose,  who  does  not  perceive  that  this  is  their 
constant  doctrine — that  **  of  him  are  all  things ;"  that  though  the  Sob 
is  Creator,  yet  that  it  was  "  by  the  Son"  the  Father  made  the  wofldi; 
and  that,  as  to  the  Son,  he  himself  has  declared,  ^  that  he  lives  hy  the 
Father,"  and  that  the  Father  hath  given  him  to  have  lifb  nv  hixsbj, 
which  can  only  refer  to  his  Divine  nature,  nothing  bemg  the  sooroe  of 
life  in  itself  but  what  is  Divine ;  a  \iew  which  is  put  out  of  all  dotdH  bjji 
the  declaration,  that  by  the  gift  of  the  Father,  the  Son  hath  life  in  luD- 
self,  "  AS  the  Father  hath  life  in  himself'^  But  where  the 
paternity  of  the  Father  and  the  correlative  filiation  of  the  Son  are 
these  Scriptural  representations  have  no  foundation  in  fact,  and  are  inca- 
pable of  mterpretation.  The  term  Son  at  once  preserves  the  Scriptonl 
character  of  the  Father,  and  sets  up  an  everlasting  barrier  against  the 
Arian  heresy  of  inferiority  of  essence ;  for,  as  Son^  he  must  be  (^  the 
same  essence  as  the  Father. 

4.  The  Scriptural  doctrines  of  the  perfect  equ.ujtt  of  the  Son,  m 
that  he  is  truly  God,  equal  in  glory  and  perfection  to  the  Father,  being 
of  the  same  nature  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  subordinatio:!  of  the 
Son  to  the  Father,  so  that  he  should  be  capable  of  being  **  sent,^  are 
only  to  be  equally  maintained  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Sonship. — 
According  to  those  who  deny  this  doctrine,  the  Son  might  as  well  be 
the  frst  as  the  second  person  in  the  Godhead ;   and  the  Father  the 

Divinity,  the  consequence  would  be,  that  not  only  the  Father  would  be  deprived 
of  his  pre-eminence,  being  of  and  from  himself  alone ;  but  also,  that  there  wooU 
necessarily  bo  two  Gods.  On  the  other  hand,  supposing  the  subordination,  hf 
which  the  Father  is  God  of  himself,  and  the  Son  God  of  God,  the  doctors  hsf« 
thought  both  the  Father's  pre-eminence  and  the  Divine  monarchy  safe.**  {Bitktf 
Bull.) 

**  As  it  is  admitted,  that  there  are  three  persons  in  the  Godhead,  theas  thm 
most  exist,  either  independently  of  each  other,  or  in  related  states.  If  tbef 
exist  independently  of  each  other,  they  are,  then,  each  an  independent  per- 
son, and  may  act  independently  and  separately  from  the  rest ;  consequently, 
there  would  be  three  independent  and  sepnxate  Deities  existing  in  the  Diviot 
essence"  (Kidd.) 

The  orthodox  faith  keeps  us  at  the  utmost  distance  from  this  error.  **  The 
Father,"  says  Bishop  Bull,  "  is  the  principle  of  the  Son  and  Holy  Spirit,  and 
both  are  propagated  from  him  by  an  interior  production,  not  an  extenuil  one. — 
Hence  it  is,  that  they  are  not  only  of  the  Father,  but  in  him,  and  the  Father  ■ 
lliMn;  and  that  one  person  cannot  be  separate  from  another  in  the  holy 
tatyiityt  ai  tliree  human  persons,  or  three  other  subjects  of  the  same  species  are 
Mfarntr  This  kind  of  existing  in,  if  I  may  so  say,  our  divines  call  circuminees^ 
.^fo^  because  by  it  some  things  are  very  much  distinguished  from  one  another 
"»triNni*  separation  ;  are  in,  and  as  it  were,  penetrato  one  another,  without  oco- 
^*  {^Judgment  of  the  Catholic  Ckmrek.) 
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mecoad  as  well  as  the  first.  The  Father  might  have  been  sent  by  the 
Son,  without  iacongruity ;  or  either  of  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  On 
the  same  ground,  the  order  of  the  solemn  Christian  form  of  blessing,  in 
the  name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  so  often  introduced  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  grounded  on  no  reason  whatever,  and  might  be  altered  at 
pleasure.  These  are  most  violent  and  repulsive  conclusions,  which  the 
doctrine  of  the  Sonship  avoids,  and  thus  proves  ils  accordance  with  the 
Holy  Scriptures. 

5.  The  1  'Vo  of  tlie  Father,  in  the  gifl  of  iiis  Son,  u  doctrine  so  empha- 
tically and  so  frequently  insisted  upon  in  Scripture,  can  iiave  no  place 
at  all  in  the  religious  system  of  those  who  deny  the  relations  of  Father 
and  Son  to  exist  in  the  Godhead.  This  I  take  to  be  fatal  to  the  doc- 
trine ;  for  it  insensibly  runs  into  the  Socinian  heresy,  and  restricts  the 
love  of  the  Father,  in  the  gifl  of  his  So7i,  to  the  gift  of  a  man  only,  if  the 
Sonship  of  Christ  be  human  only ;  and,  in  that  case,  the  permission  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  was  no  greater  a  manifestation  of  God's  love  to 
the  world  than  his  permitting  any  otlier  good  man  to  die  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fellow  creatures, — St.  Paul,  for  instance,  or  any  of  the  martyrs. 
Episcopius,  though  he  contends  against  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Son* 
ship  of  our  Lord  being  considered  as  fundamental,  yet  argues  the  trudi 
of  the  doctrine  on  this  very  ground. 

"  We  have  thus  far  adduced  those  passages  of  Scripture  firom  which 
we  believe  it  evident,  that  something  more  is  ascribed  to  Jesus  Christ 
than  can  pos;^:b!y  belong  to  him  under  the  consideration  of  man  bom  of 
a  virgin ;  nay,  something  is  attributed  to  him  which  not  obscurely 
aigues,  that,  before  he  was  bom  of  the  virgin,  he  had  been,  (fuisse 
aique  cxtUisse,)  and  had  existed  as  the  Son  of  God  the  Father.  The 
reasons  derived  froin  Scripture  which  seem  to  demonstrate  this  are  the 
following : — 

'^  First,  from  John  v,  18,  and  x,  33,  it  is  apparent,  that  Jesus  Chriiat 
had  spdkcn  in  such  a  manner  to  the  Jews,  that  they  either  understood 
or  belicw^d  tliat  nothing  less  than  this  was  spoken  by  Christ,  that  he 
attributed  to  himself  something  greater  than  could  be  attributed  to  a 
human  being,"  <kc.  Aller  proceeding  to  elucidate  these  two  passages 
at  some  length,  Episcopius  adds, 

"  The  second  reason  is,  it  is  certain  the  charity  and  love  of  God  is 
a-.nnzingly  elevated  and  extolled,  by  which  he  sent  his  own  and  only- 
i>ci;joLlea  Son  into  Uie  world,  and  thus  gave  him  up,  even  to  the  death 
of  the  cross,  to  save  sinners,  who  are  the  sons  of  God's  wrath, — (John 
iii,  IG  ;  Rom.  V,  10,  and  viii,  32 ;  1  John  iv,  9,  10.)  But  if  the  ordy. 
begotten  Son  of  God  has  no  signification  except  Jesus  with  regard  to  his 
humanity  and  his  being  lorn  of  a  virgiUf  the  reason  is  not  so  apparent 
why  this  love  should  be  so  amazingly  enhanced,  as  it  is  when  G'oci". 
oniy'begoUen  1^  signifies  tJte  Son  who  leat  begotten  of  the  Father  befom 
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oQ  ages»  For  that  Son,  who  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  was  ban 
of  her  for  this  very  purpose — ^that  he  might  be  delivered  to  death  fiv 
sinners.  But  what  pre-eminence  of  love  is  there  in  the  fact  of  6«4 
delivering  this,  his  Son,  to  death,  whom  it  was  his  wiU  to  be  bora  d 
Mary,  and  to  be  conceived  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  with  the  intention  tkit 
he  should  die  for  sinners  ?  But  if  you  form  a  conception  of  the  Son  of 
God,  who  was  begotten  of  his  Father  before  {ante  secuJa)  all  woildi; 
whom  it  was  not  compulsory  to  send  into  the  world,  and  who  ww 
under  no  obligation  to  become  man  ;  whose  dignity  'was  greater  thu 
allowed  him  to  be  involuntarily  sent  or  to  come  into  flesh,  much  kii 
that  he  should  be  delivered  to  death  ;  nay,  who,  as  the  only.bcgottei 
and  sole  Son,  appeared  dearer  to  the  Father  than  to  be  thrust  out  fixa 
him  into  this  misery.  When  you  have  formed  this  conception  in  yon 
mind,  then  will  the  splendour  and  glory  of  the  Divine  charity  and  kiH 
toward  the  human  race  shine  forth  with  the  greater  intensity."  {Epi$> 
copii  Inst.  TheoL) 

To  the  doctrine  of  our  Lord's  eternal  Sonship  some  objections  htvi 
been  made,  drawn  from  the  supposed  reason  and  nature  of  things';  but 
they  admit  of  an  easy  answer.  The  first  is,  ^  If  the  Son  be  of  the 
Father  in  any  way  whatsoever,  there  must  have  been  a  conaroencemeoC 
of  his  existence."  To  this  objection  the  following  is  a  satisfactory 
answer : — 

**  As  sure,  they  are  ready  to  argue,  as  every  effect  is  posterior  to  its 
cause,  so  must  Christ  have  been  posterior  to  that  God  of  whom  be  i^ 
the  effect,  or  emanation,  or  offspring,  or  Son,  or  image,  or  by  whatever 
other  name  you  please  to  call  him.  Hence  a  Socinian  writer  sa\'S 
'  The  invention  of  men  has  been  long  enough  upon  the  rack  to  prove, 
in  opposition  to  common  sense  and  reason,  that  an  effect  may  be  co- 
eternal  with  the  unoriginate  cause  that  produced  it.  But  the  propositioB 
has  mystery  and  falsehood  written  in  its  forehead,  and  is  only  fit  to  be 
joined  with  transubstantiation,  and  other  mysteries  of  the  same  nature/ 
If  these  terms  are  properly  taken,  it  will  be  found,  that  thodgh  every 
effect  may  be  said  to  be  posterior  to  its  cause,  it  is  merely  in  the  order 
of  nature,  and  not  of  time ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  every  effect,  propcrir 
so  called,  is  co-existent  with  its  cause,  and  must,  of  necessity,  exactlT 
answer  to  it,  both  in  magnitude  and  duration ;  so  that  an  actually  iafi- 
nite  and  eternal  cause  implies  an  actually  infinite  and  eternal  effect. 

*'  Many  seem  to  imagine,  as  the  words,  cause  and  effect,  must  be 
placed  one  after  the  other,  and  the  thing  intended  by  the  latter  is  dif. 
forent  from  what  is  meant  by  the  former,  that,  therefore,  a  cause  mort 
precede  its  effect,  at  least  some  very  short  time.  But  they  ought  to 
consider,  that  if  any  thing  be  a  cause,  it  is  a  cause.  It  cannot  be  « 
cause  and  the  cause  of  nothing ;  no,  not  for  the  least  conceivable  space 
of  time.     Whatever  effect  it  may  i^roduce  hereafter,  it  is  not  the  actul 
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rase  of  it  till  it  is  actually  in  being ;  nor  can  it  be  in  the  very  nature 
r  things. 

<<  Now,  suppose  I  should  caU  the  Son  of  God  the  infinite  and  eternal 
ftet  of  an  infinite  and  eternal  cause ;  however  the  terms  of  the  pro- 
ontion  might  be  cavilled  with,  and  however  sophistr]^  avail  itself  of  the 
nperfection  of  human  language  and  the  ambiguity  of  words  to  puzzle 
le  subject,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  take  the  terms,  cause  and  efiect, 
le  proposition  is  true,  and  cannot  be  successfiiUy  controverted.  An(^ 
lOUgh  I  would  by  no  means  afiect  such  language,  yet  I  should  be  justi- 
ed  in  its  use  by  the  early  orthodox  writers  of  the  Church,  both  Greek 
nd  Latin,  (4)  who  do  not  hesitate  to  call  the  Father  the  cause  of  the 
km ;  though  the  Latins  generally  preferred  using  the  term  prindphanj 
iiich,  in  such  a  connection,  is  of  the  same  import  as  cause.  Nor  can 
re  consider  the  following  words  of  our  blessed  Redeemer  in  any  other 
tew :  <  I  live  by  the  Father,'  John  vi,  57,  and  <  As  the  Father  hath  life 
1  himself,  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  life  in  himself,'  John  v, 
6.  Such  language  can  never  be  understood  of  the  mere  humanity  of 
Christ.  When  the  early  ecclesiastical  writers  used  the  terms  in  ques- 
lon,  it  was  not  with  the  most  distant  intention  of  intimating  any  infe- 
iority  of  nature  in  the  Son.  And  when  they  called  him  *  God  of  God,' 
ley  never  meant  to  represent  him  as  a  creature.  Therefore,  it  was 
dded  to  the  expression,  in  the  Nicene  Creed,  <  Light  of  Light,  very 
rod  of  very  God,  begotten,  not  made,  being  of  one  substance,'  or  nature, 
with  the  Father  and  the  Maker  of  all  things.'  They  neither  confound 
ie  persons,  nor  divide  the  substance  of  the  Godhead.  And  we  shall 
M>n  see  that,  in  this,  they  followed  the  obvious  and  undoubted  meaning 
f  the  word  of  God.  They  made  use  of  the  very  best  terms  they  could 
nd  in  human  language,  to  explain  the  truth  of  God,  in  a  most  import- 
nt  article  of  faith,  and  to  defend  it  against  the  insidious  attacks  of 
eresy.  And  if  those  who  afiect  to  despise  them  would  study  their 
litings  with  candour,  they  would  find  that,  though  they  were  men, 
nd  as  such  liable  to  err,  they  were  great  men,  and  men  who  thought 
B  well  as  wrote ;  who  thought  deeply  on  the  things  of  Qod^  and  did 
ot  sp^ak  at  random. 

^  Some  persons  think  they  reduce  the  doctrine,  in  question,  to  an 
bsurdity,  by  saying,  <  If  the  Father  generate  the  Son,  he  must  either  be 
Iways  generating  him,  or  an  instant  must  be  supposed  when  his  gene 
ation  was  completed.  On  the  former  supposition,  the  Son  is  and  must 
ver  remain  imperfect,  and,  in  fact,  ungenerated ;  on  the  latter,  we  must 
How  that  he  cannot  be  eternal.'  No  one  can  talk  in  this  manner,  who 
as  not  first  confounded  time  with  eternity,  the  creature  with  the  Crea- 
Mr ;  beings  whose  existence,  and  modes,  and  relations  are  swallowed 

(4)  See  Buirs  Defensic  Fidei  Nicaen&o,  and  the  notes  of  Bishop  FlBarMm*! 
Mst  excellent  work  on  the  Creed. 
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up  and  lost  in  the  Dime  eternity  and  imiBeiiaty  with  him  who  ia,  i&  tl 
essential  respects,  eternal  and  infinite.  The  orthodox  maintain  that  tb 
Son  of  God  is  what  he  is  jBcom  everiasting,  aa  well  as  the  Father.  Hii 
generation  no  more  took  place  in  any  imaginary  point  of  etemi^  tlaa 
it  took  place  in  time.  Indeed  all  duration,  which  is  commonoed,  ii  im^ 
and  time  it  must  ever  remain.  Though  it  m&y  never  end,  it  can  nefcr 
be  actual  eternity ;  nor  can  any  being,  whose  existence  has  commeocai 
ever  become  actually  eternal.  The  thing  implies  a  contradiBtina  ii 
terms. 

*^  The  nature  of  Crod  is  perfect  from  everlasting ;  and  the  geaentioB 
of  the  Son  of  God  was  no  vduntary  and  successive  act  of  God,  W 
something  essential  to  the  Godhead,  and  therefore  natural  and  eteraL 
We  may  illustrate  this  great  subject,  though  we  can  never  fuDy  cos- 
prehend  it.  All  natural  agents,  as  we  call  them,  act  at  operate  unifixmh' 
and  necessarily.  If  they  should  change  their  action  or  opentioQ,  «v 
should  immediately  infer  a  change  of  their  nature.  For  their  exirteace» 
in  a  certain  state,  implies  that  action  or  operation.  Tliey  act  or  ope- 
rate by,  what  we  call,  a  necessity  of  nature,  or,  as  any  plain  onediicited 
man  wouki  express  himself,  it  is  their  nature  so  to  do.  Tlius  the  (om- 
tain  flows.  Thus  the  sun  shines.  Thus  the  mirror  reflects  whatever  b 
before  it.  No  sooner  did  the  fountain  exist,  in  its  natural  state,  thaa  it 
flowed.  No  sooner  did  the  sun  exist,  in  its  natural  state,  than  it  ahoae. 
No  sooner  did  the  mirror  exist,  in  its  natural  state,  than  it  reflected  the 
forms  placed  before  it.  These  actions  or  operations  are  all  succenive, 
and  are  measured  by  time,  because  the  things  firom  whence  they  reauk 
exist  in  time,  and  their  existence  is  necessarily  successive.  But  had  die 
fountain  existed  from  everlasting,  in  its  natural  state,  from  everiastiag  it 
must  have  flowed.  Had  the  sun  so  existed,  so  it  must  have  Aoot* 
Had  the  mirror  so  existed,  so  it  must  have  reflected  whatever  was 
before  it.  The  Son  of  God  is  no  voluntary  effect  of  the  Father's  power 
and  wisdom,  like  tlie  created  universe,  which  once  did  not  exist,  tod 
might  never  have  existed,  and  must,  necessarily,  be  ever  confined  within 
the  bounds  of  time  and  space :  he  is  the  natural  and  Deceesary,  and 
there  foro  the  eternal  and  infinite  birth  of  the  Divine  fecundity,  tbe 
j  boundless  overflow  of  the  eternal  fountain  of  all  existence  and  perfec- 
tion, the  infinite  splendour  of  the  eternal  sun,  the  unspotted  mirror  and 
coniplctc  and  adequate  image,  in  whom  may  be  seen  all  the  fnlness  of 
the  Godhead.  This  places  the  orthodox  faith  at  an  equal  distance  from 
the  Sabcllian  and  Arian  heresies,  and  will  ever  make  that  distance 
absolutely  infinite.  Tliis  is  no  figure  of  speech,  but  a  most  sober  tnith.*' 
(Frcmce's  Three  Discourses  on  the  Person  of  ChrisL) 

In  the  eloquent  and  foreible  passage  just  quoted,  the  opposition  be 
tween  a  necessary  and  a  voluntary  efiect  is  to  be  understood  o£arbUranf 
will ;  for,  otherwise,  the  ancients  scrupled  not  to  say,  tint  the 
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tion  of  the  Son  was  with  the  will  of  the  Father ;  some,  that  he  could 
not  but  eternally  will  it,  as  being  eternally  good  ;  others,  that,  since  the 
ttiU  of  God  is  God  himself,  as  much  as  the  wisdom  of  God  is  God  him- 
self,  whatever  is  the  fruit  and  product  of  God,  is  the  fruit  and  product 
of  his  will,  wisdom,  &c ;  and  so  the  Son,  being  the  perfect  image  of  the 
Father,  is  substance  of  substance,  w^isdom  of  wisdom,  will  of  will,  as  he 
is  light  of  light,  and  God  of  God,  which  is  St.  Austin's  doctrine.  That 
the  generation  of  the  Son  may  be  by  necessity  of  nature,  without  exclud- 
ing  the  concurrence  or  approbation  of  the  will,  in  the  sense  of  consent, 
approbation,  and  acquiescence,  is  shown  by  Dr.  Waterland,  in  his 
**  Defence  of  Queries,"  and  to  that  the  reader  who  is  curious  in  such 
distinctions  is  referred.  They  are  distinctions,  however,  the  subtlety  of 
which  will  often  be  differently  apprehended  by  different  minds,  and  they 
are,  therefore,  scarcely  allowable,  except  when  used  defensively,  and  to 
silence  an  opposer  who  resorts  to  subtleties  for  the  propagation  of  error. 
The  sure  rock  is  the  testimony  of  God,  which  admits  of  no  other  con- 
sistent interpretation  than  that  above  given.  This  being  established,  the 
incomprehensible  and  mysterious  considerations,  connected  with  the 
doctrine,  must  be  left  among  those  deep  things  of  God  which,  in  the 
present  state  at  least,  we  are  not  able  to  search  and  fathom.  For  this 
reason,  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  indicate,  though  faintly, 
the  manner  of  the  generation  of  the  Son  are  not  to  be  commended. 
Some  of  the  Flatonizing  fathers  taught,  that  the  existence  of  the  Sod 
flowed  necessarily  from  the  Divine  intellect  exerted  on  itself.  The 
i»choolmen  agitated  the  question,  whether  the  Divine  generation  was 
effected  by  intellect  or  by  wUl,  The  Father  begetting  a  Son,  the  exact 
counterpart  and  equal  of  himself,  by  contemplating  and  exerting  his 
intelligence  upon  himself,  is  the  view  advocated  by  some  divines,  both 
of  the  Romish  and  Protestant  communions.  Analogies  have  also  been 
framed  between  the  generation  of  the  Son  by  the  Father  and  the  mind's 
generation  of  a  conception  of  itself  in  thought.  Some  of  these  specu* 
lations  are  almost  obsolete ;  others  continue  to  this  day.  It  ought,  how- 
ever,  to  be  observed,  that  they  are  wholly  unconnected  with  the  fact,  as 
it  IB  stated,  authoritatively  and  doctrinally  stated,  in  Scripture.  Tliese 
are  atmospheric  halos  about  the  sun  of  revelation,  which,  in  truth,  are 
the  product  of  a  lower  region,  though  they  may  aeem  to  surround  the 
orb  itself.  Of  these  notions  Zanchius  has  well  observed,  "  As  we  have 
no  proof  of  these  from  the  word  of  God,  we  must  reject  them  as  rash 
and  vain,  that  is,  if  the  thing  be  positively  asserted  so  to  be."  Indeed, 
we  may  ask,  with  the  proplict,  "  Who  shall  disclose  his  generation  ?" 
On  this  subject,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  wisely  says,  «  Believe,  indeed,  that 
God  has  a  Son ;  but  to  know  how  this  is  possible  be  not  curious.  For 
tf  thou  searchest,  thou  shalt  not  find.  Therefore,  elevate  not  thyselft 
(m  the  attempt,)  lest  thou  fall.  Be  careful  to  undecfl^TidL  K^ksoiiM  ^Qoaa^ 
Vox  I.  36 
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alone  which  are  dehvered  to  thee  as  commands,  Flint,  declare  to  me 
who  is  the.  Father y  and  then  thou  wilt  acknowledge  the  Bon.  Bu(  if  thoa 
canst  not  ascertnin  (cognoscere)  the  nature  of  the  Falher,  dki^j  no 
cusiosity  about  knowing  the  mode  of  the  Son.  With  regard  to  thyad( 
It  is  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  godliness  to  knowf  thr.t  God  has 
one  only  <S»on." 

Proved  then,  as  I  think  it  irrefragaUy  is,  by  Scripture  testimooy, 
tiiat  the  title  ^  Son  of  God"  contains  a  revelation  of  tho  Divmity  of  our 
Lord,  as  a  person  of  the  same  natvrfi  and  essence  with  the  Father,  we 
may  proceed  to  another  of  the  most  emphatic  and  celebrr^tcd  appeUatiooi 
of  our  blessed  Saviour — **The  Word." 

Under  this  title  our  Saviour  is  abruptly  announced  in  the  introductioa 
to  St.  John's  (jospel,  for  that  he  is  intended  cannot  be  a  matter  of  doubt. 
In  the  5th  verse,  **  the  Word'^  is  called  "  the  Light.^*  In  verse  7,  Joba 
Baptist  is  said  to  bear  witness  of  that  '<  Light."  Again,  in  verse  14,  the 
Word  is  said  to  have  been  made  flesh,  and  to  have  dwelt  among  us ; 
and,  in  verse  15,  that  <*  John  bears  witness  of  him."  <'  The  Word"  and 
'^the  Light,"  to  whom  John  bears  witness,  are  names,  therefore,  of 
the  same  Being ;  and  that  Being  is,  in  verse  17,  declared  to  be  Jesus 
Christ.  (5) 

The  manner  in  which  St  John  commences  his  Gro^>el  is  stnkiDgijr 
different  from  the  introductions  to  the  histories  of  Christ  by  the  other 
evangelists;  and  no  less  striking  and  peculiar  is  the  title  under  which  he 
announces  him — "  Thb  Word."  It  has,  therefore,  been  a  subject  oi 
much  inquiry  and  discussion,  from  whence  this  evangelist  drew  the  use 
of  this  appellation,  and  what  reasons  led  him,  as  though  intending  tc 
solicit  particular  attention,  to  place  it  at  the  very  head  of  his  Go^d. 
That  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  estabUshing  an  express  opinion,  as  to  the 
personal  character  of  him  whom  it  is  used  to  designate,  is  made  moa' 
than  probable  from  the  predominant  character  of  the  whole  GospeL 
which  is  more  copiously  doctrinal,  and  contains  a  record  more  full  of 
what  Jesus  " said"  as  well  as  ** did,"  than  the  others. 

As  to  the  source  from  which  the  term  "  Logos"  was  drawn  by  the 
apostles,  some  have  held  it  to  be  taken  from  the  Jewish  Scriptures; 
others,  from  the  Chaldee  paraphrases ;  others  from  Philo  and  the  Hd- 
lenizing  Jews.  The  most  natural  conclusion  certainly  appears  to  be, 
that,  as  St.  John  was  a  plain,  "  unlearned"  man,  chiefly  conversant  ia 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  derived  this  term  from  the  sacred  books  of  hib 
own  nation,  in  which  the  Hebrew  phrase  Dabar  Jefwvah,  the  Word  of 

(5)  "  Per  Tov  Xoyov  intelligi  Christum,  caret  dabio,  Nam  v.  6,  7,  Scnptor  dicit, 
Joannem  Baptistam  dehoc  Xoyw  testimonium  dixisse;  conHat  autem  eom  ds 
Chriato  dixisse  testimonium ;  et  v.  14,  sequiter,  Xoyov  hominem  ease  factum,  el 
Apostolos  hujus  Xoyoo,  hominis  facti,  vidisse  dignitatem ;  atqui  Chrisii 
t«m  quotidie  oculis  videbant.*'  {RosenmulUr.) 
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Jehovah,  frequently  occurs  in  passages  ivhich  must  be  understood  to 
speak  of  a  personal  Word,  and  which  phrase  is  rendered  Xoyo^  xupiov  by 
the  Septuagint  interpreters.  Certainly,  there  is  not  the  least  evidence 
in  his  writings,  or  in  his  traditional  history,  that  he  ever  acquainted  him- 
self with  Philo  or  with  Plato ;  and  none,  therefore,  that  he  borrowed  the 
term  from  them,  or  used  it  in  any  sense  approacliing  to  or  suggested  by 
these  refinements : — In  the  writings  of  St.  Paul  there  are  allusions  to 
poets  and  philosophers ;  in  those  of  St.  John,  none.  We  have  already 
seen  that  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  contain  frequent  intimations  of  a  dis- 
tinction of  persons  in  the  Godhead :  that  one  of  these  Divine  persons  is 
called  JsHovAH ;  and  though  manifestly  represented  as  existing  dis- 
tinct  from  the  Father,  is  yet  arrayed  with  attributes  of  Divinity,  and  was 
acknowledged  by  the  ancient  Jews  to  be,  in  the  highest  sense,  '<  their 
Crod^**  the  God  with  whom,  through  all  their  history,  they  chiefly  ^  had 
to  do  J''*  This  Divine  person  we  have  already  proved  to  have  been 
spoken  of  by  the  prophets  as  the  future  Christ ;  we  have  shown,  too, 
that  the  evangelists  and  apostles  represent  Jesus  sis  that  Divine  nerson 
of  the  prophets ;  and,  if  in  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  is  also 
called  '<  THE  Word,"  the  application  of  this  term  to  our  Lord  is  natu- 
rally  accounted  for.  It  will  then  appear  to  be  a  theological^  not  a 
pkilowphic  appellation,  and  one  which,  previously  even  to  the  time  of 
the  apostle,  had  been  stamped  with  the  authority  of  inspiration.  It  is 
not,  indeed,  frequently  used  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  may  account 
far  its  not  being  adopted  as  a  prominent  title  of  Christ  by  the  other 
evangelists  and  apostles ;  but  that,  notwithstanding  this  infrequency,  it 
is  thus  used  by  St.  John  has  a  sufficient  reason,  which  shall  be  presently 
adduced. 

In  Genesis  xv,  1,  we  are  told,  that « the  Word  of  the  Lord  came  onto 
Abram  in  a  vision,  saying.  Fear  not,  Abram :  I  am  thy  shield  and  thy 
exceeding  great  reward."  Here  the  Wohd  of  the  Lord  is  the  speaker — 
•*  the  Word  came — saying  :"  a  mere  word  may  be  spoken  or  said ;  but 
a  personal  Word  only  can  say^  "  /  am  thy  shield."  The  pronoun  /  re- 
fers to  the  whole  phrase,  "  the  Word  of  Jehovah ;"  and  if  a  personal 
Word  be  not  understood,  no  person  at  all  is  mentioned  by  whom  this 
message  is  conveyed,  and  whom  Abram,  in  reply,  invokes  as  "  Lord 
God."  The  same  c^nstmction  is  seen  in  Psahn  xviii,  30,  "  The  Word 
of  the  Lord  is  tried ;  ^^^  is  a  buckler  to  all  that  trust  in  him."  Here  the 
pronouns  refer  to  "  the  Word  of  the  Lord,"  in  the  first  clause ;  nor  is 
there  any  thing  in  the  context  to  lead  us  to  consider  the  Word  mention- 
ed to  be  a  grammatical  word,  a  verbal  communication  of  the  will  of  an- 
other, in  opposition  to  a  personal  Word.  This  passage  is,  indeed,  less 
capable  of  being  explained,  on  the  supposition  of  an  ellipsis,  than  that  in 
Genesis.  In  this  personal  sense,  also,  1  Sam.  iii,  21,  can  only  be  natu- 
Tally  interpreted.    <"  And  the  Lord  appeared  again  in  8hikAi\  €st  i9d» 
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Lord  revealed  (showed)  himself  to  Samuel  in  Shiloh,  by  ths  Wobo  or 
THE  Lord."  Here  it  is  first  declared,  that  the  Lord  appeared ;  tfaea 
follows  the  manner  of  his  appearance,  or  manifestatioii,  **  by  the  Word 
of  the  Lord."  In  what  manner  could  he  appear,  except  by  his  persoml 
Word  in  vision  1  Again,  a  comparison  of  two  passages  will  make  it 
probable,  that  the  personal  Word  is  intended  in  some  passages,  and  wu 
so  understood  by  the  ancient  Jews,  where  there  are  no  marked  circnm* 
stances  of  construction  to  call  our  attention  to  it.  In  2  Sam.  vii,  21, 
we  find,  '<  For  thy  Word's  sake,  and  according  to  thine  oivn  heart,  hut 
thou  done  all  these  things."  But  in  the  parallel  passage  in  1  Chra. 
xvii,  19,  it  is  read,  *'0  liord,  for  thy  sbrvant's  sake,  and  accordiiigto 
thine  own  heart,  hast  thou  done  all  this  greatness."  Seroant  ia  unqaee- 
tionably  an  Old  Testament  appellation  of  Messiah ;  and  not  a  lev 
passages  might  be  adduced,  where  the  phrases  **  for  thy  servanfs  sake,* 
*<  for  thy  name^s  sake,"  indicate  a  mediatorial  character  vested  in  sonii 
exalted  and  Divine  personage.  The  comparison  of  these  two  pasngeik 
however,  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  a  personal  character  is  given  to  tfas 
Word  mentioned  in  the  former. 

All  that  has  been  said  by  opposing  criticism,  upon  these  and  a  few 
other  passages  in  which  the  phrase  occurs,  amounts  to  no  more  thu 
that  they  may  be  otherwise  interpreted,  by  considering  them  as  eOipticil 
expressions.  The  sense  above  given  is,  however,  the  natural  and  ob- 
vious one ;  and  if  it  also  accounts  better  for  the  frequent  use  of  tbe 
terms  "  Word,"  «  Word  of  the  Lord,"  among  the  ancient  Jewish  writers, 
this  is  an  additional  reason  why  it  should  be  preferred.  The  Tarpnn* 
ists  use  it  with  great  frequency ;  and  should  we  even  suppose  Philo 
and  the  Hellenistic  Jews  to  have  adopted  the  term  Logos  from  Plato  and 
the  Greeks,  yet  the  favouritism  of  that  term,  so  to  speak,  and  the  higher 
attributes  of  glory  and  Divinity  with  which  they  invest  their  Logos,  is 
best  accounted  for  by  the  correspondence  of  this  term  with  one  which 
they  had  found  before,  not  only  among  their  own  interpreters,  but  in  the 
sacred  writings  themselves. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  Targums,  and  they  are  in  Either 
evidence  of  the  theological  origin  of  this  appellation.  The  TarganK, 
or  Chaldee  paraphrases  of  the  Old  Testament,  were  composed  for  the 
use  of  the  common  people  among  the  Jews,  who,  after  their  return  fiwn 
captivity,  did  not  understand  the  original  Hebiraw.  They  were  rtti 
in  the  synagogues  every  Sabbath  day,  and  with  the  phrases  they  con- 
tain all  Jews  would,  of  course,  be  famiUar.  Now,  in  such  of  these  para- 
phrases as  are  extant,  so  frequently  does  the  phrase  ^  the  Word  ofJeko- 
vaV^  occur,  that  in  almost  every  place  where  Jehovah  is  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament  as  holding  any  intercourse  witli  men,  this  circumlo- 
cution is  used.  <<  The  Lord  created  man  in  his  own  image,"  is,  in  the 
Jerusalem  Taxgon^  <<The  Word  of  Jehovah  created  man."    «Adam 
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and  Eve  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  God,"  is  paraphrased, "  they  heard 
the  voice  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord  God."  "  The  Lord  thy  God,  he  it 
is  that  goeth  before  thee,"  is  in  the  Targum,  <<  Jehovah  thy  God,  his 
Word  goeth  before  thee."  The  Targumists  read,  for  «*  I  am  thy  shield," 
Gen.  XV,  1,  "  My  Word  is  thy  shield ;"  for  "  Israel  shall  be  saved  in 
the  Lord,"  Isa.  xlv,  17,  «<  by  the  Word  of  the  Lord ;"  for  « I  am  with 
thee,"  Jer.  i,  8,  **  My  Word  is  with  thee ;"  and  in  Psalm  ex,  1,  instead 
of  "  the  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord,"  they  read,  «*  the  Lord  said  unto  his 
Word;^^  and  so  in  a  great  number  of  places. 

The  Socinian  answer  is,  that  this  is  an  idiom  of  the  Chaldee  language, 
And  that  ^  the  word  of  a  person  is  merely  synonymous  to  himself."  It 
must  certainly  be  allowed  that  the  Memra  of  the  Chaldee  paraphrasts 
has  not  in  every  case  a  personal  sense,  nor,  indeed,  has  Logos,  or  Word 
by  which  it  may  be  translated ;  but,  as  the  latter  is  capable  of  being  used 
in  a  personal  sense,  so  is  the  former ;  and,  if  passages  can  be  found  in 
the  Targums  where  it  is  evident  that  it  is  used  personally  and  as  distinct 
from  God  the  Father,  and  cannot,  without  absurdity,  be  supposed  to  be 
used  otherwise,  the  objection  is  fully  invalidated.  This  has,  I  think,  been 
very  satisfactorily  proved.  So  in  one  of  the  above  instances,  "  They 
heard  the  voice  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord  God  walking  in  the  garden." 
Here  walking  is  undoubtedly  the  attribute  of  a  person^  and  not  of  a  mere 
voice ;  and  that  the  person  referred  to  is  not  the  Father,  appears  from 
the  author,  Tzeror  Hammor,  who  makes  this  observation  on  the  place, 
*^  Before  they  sinned,  they  saw  the  glory  of  the  blessed  God  speaking 
with  km,  that  is,  with  God ;  but  after  their  sin  they  only  heard  the  voice 
walking."  A  trifling  remark  ;  but  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Jewish 
expositors  considered  the  voice  as  a  distinct  person  from  God. 

The  words  of  Elijah,  1  Kings  xviii,  24,  **  I  unll  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lordy^^  &C,  are  thus  paraphrased  by  Jonathan  :  <<  I  will  pray  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  and  he  shall  send  his  Word."  The  paraphrast-  could  not 
refer  to  any  message  from  God ;  for  it  was  not  an  answer  by  word,  but 
by  fire,  that  Elijah  expected.  It  has  never  been  pretended,  either  by 
Socinians,  or  by  the  orthodox,  that  God  the  Father  is  said  to  be  sent. 
If  there  be  but  one  Divine  person,  by  whom  is  he  sent  ? 

We  learn  from  Gen.  xvi,  7,  &c,  that  "tAc  Angel  of  the  Lord  found 
Hagar  hy  a  fountain  of  water ;"  that  he  said,  <'  I  will  muUiply  thy  seed 
exceedingly^^*  and  that  <<  she  called  the  name  of  Jehovah  that  spake  to 
Vr,  Thou  God  seest  me.**  It  is  evident  that  Hagar  considered  the  person 
4%'ho  addressed  her  as  Divine.  Philo  asserts  that  it  was  the  Word  who 
appeared  to  her.  Jonathan  gives  the  same  view.  <<  She  confessed 
before  the  Lord  Jehovah,  whose  Word  had  spoken  to  her."  With 
this  the  Jerusalem  Targum  agrees :  ^  She  confessed  and  prayed  to  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  who  had  appeared  to  her."  It  is  in  vain  to  say,  in  the 
Socinian  sense,  that  God  himself  is  here  meant.     For  the  ^t«.^ViT%s^& 
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must  have  known,  from  the  text,  that  the  person  spoken  of  is  called  in 
angel.     If  the  Father  be  meant,  how  is  he  called  an  angel  ? 

««They  describe  the  Word  as  a  Mediatar.  It  is  said,  DeaL  it,  7, 
^  For  what  noHon  is  there  so  greats  who  hathGodso  nigh  unto  them  as  the 
Lord  our  God  is  in  <dl  things  Ihat  we  caU  upon  him  fort*  Jonathan  gives 
the  following  paraphrase  of  the  passage :  '  Grod  is  near  in  the  name  of 
the  Word  of  the  Lord.'  Again,  we  find  this  paraphrase  on  Hos.  iv,  9, 
» God  will  receive  the  prayer  of  Israel  by  his  Word,  and  have  mercy 
upon  them,  and  will  make  them  by  his  Word  like  a  beautiful  fig  tree.' 
And  on  Jer.  xxix,  14,  *  I  will  be  sought  by  you  in  my  Word,  and  1 
will  be  inquired  of  through  you  by  my  Word.'  According  to  the  Jeru- 
salem  Targum  on  Gen.  xxi,  3d,  Abraham  at  Beersheba  *  prayed  in  the 
name  of  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  the  God  of  the  world.'  But  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  paraphrasts  did  not  here  mean  to  describe  the  Woxd 
as  a  Mediator ;  especially  as  we  know  that  the  ancient  Jews,  when  sup. 
plicating  God,  entreated  that  he  would  <  look  on  the  face  of  his  anointed.' 

^  They  speak  of  atonement  as  made  by  this  Memra,  On  Deut.  xxiii, 
43,  Jonathan  observes,  *  Grod  will  atone  by  his  Word  for  his  land,  and 
for  his  people,  even  a  people  saved  by  the  Word  of  the  Lord.' 

^  They  describe  the  Memra  as  a  Redeemer,  and  sometimes  as  the 
Messiah*  These  words,  Gen.  xlix,  18,  <  /  hax>e  waited  for  thy  saboaiMm! 
are  thus  paraphrased  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum :  *  Our  father  Jacob  said 
thus,  My  soul  expects  not  the  redemption  of  Gideon  the  son  of  Joash, 
which  is  a  temporary  salvation  ;  nor  the  redemption  of  Samson,  which 
is  a  transitory  salvation ;  but  the  redemption  which  thou  didst  promise 
should  come  through  thy  Memra  to  thy  people.  This  salvatioamy  soul 
waits  for.'  In  the  blessing  of  Judah  (ver.  10-12)  particular  mention  is 
made  of  the  King  Messiah.  It  is  a  striking  proof  that  by  the  Memm 
they  meant  him  who  was  to  appear  as  the  Messiah,  that  in  the  Targum 
of  Jonathan,  verse  18  is  thus  rendered  :  '  Our  father  Jacob  said,  I  do 
not  expect  the  deliverance  of  Gideon  the  son  of  Joash,  which  ia  a  tem- 
poral salvation ;  nor  that  of  Samson  the  son  of  Manoah,  which  is  a  trail- 
sient  salvation.  But  I  expect  the  redemption  of  the  Messiah,  the  Son 
of  David,  who  shall  come  to  gather  to  himself  the  children  of  Israd.' 
It  is  evident  that  the  one  paraphrast  has  copied  from  the  other ;  and 
as  the  one  puts  Messiah  for  Memra,  it  cannot  well  be  denied  that  they 
had  considered  both  terms  as  denoting  the  same  person. 

'*  They  describe  this  Memra  as  only  begotten,  and,  in  this  character,  as 
the  Creator.  That  remarkable  verse,  Gen.  iii,  22,  *  The  Lord  God  said, 
Behold,  the  man  is  become  as  one  of  us,^  is  paraphrased  in  a  very  singu- 
lar manner :  *  The  Word  of  the  Lord  said,  Behold,  Adam  whom  /  haoe 
created,  is  the  only  begotten  in  the  world,  as  I  am  the  only  begotten  in 
the  highest  heavens.'  The  language  here  ascribed  to  the  Memra,  with 
what  reference  to  the  text  avaib  not  in  the  present  inquiry,  is  appH- 
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cable  to  a  person  only ;  and  it  win  not  be  pretended  by  our  opponents^ 
that  it  can  apply  to  the  Father.  The  person  intended  was  believed 
to  be  '  the  only-begotten  Word.'  How  nearly  does  this  language  ap- 
proach to  that  of  inspiration !  ^  In  the  beginning  teas  the  Ward,  AU 
things  were  made  by  him.  We  beheld  his  glory,  the  glory  as  of  the 
only  begotten  of  the  Father,^  John  i,  1,  3. 

**  If,  therefore,  the  paraphrasts  describe  the  Memra  as  one  sent,  as  a 
Mediator,  as  one  by  whom  atonement  is  made,  as  a  Redeemer  and  the 
Messiah,  and  as  only  begotten ;  it  is  undeniable  that  they  do  not  mean 
God  the  Father.  If,  notwithstanding,  they  ascribe  personal  and  Divine 
characters  to  the  Word,  they  must  mean  a  distinct  person  in  the  Divine 
essence."  {Jamieson^s  Vindication,) 

The  same  personality  and  the  same  distinction  we  find  in  the  pas- 
sage, ^  God  came  to  Abimelech  ;"  in  the  Targum,  ^  his  Word  came 
from  the  face  of  Grod  to  Abimelech."  Equally  express  is  the  personal 
distinction  in  Psalm  ex,  1,  '<  Jehovah  said  unto  his  Word,  Sit  thou  at 
my  right  hand."  Here  the  Word  cannot  be  the  Jehovah  that  speaks, 
and  a  person  only  could  sit  at  his  right  hand.'  This  passage,  too, 
proves  that  the  ancient  Jews  applied  the  term  Word  to  the  Messiah  ; 
for,  as  we  may  learn  from  our  Lord's  conversation  with  the  Pharisees, 
it  was  a  received  opinion  that  this  passage  was  spoken  of  the  Messiah. 

Now,  as  some  of  the  Targums  still  extant  are  older  than  the  Chris- 
tian era,  and  contain  the  interpretations  of  preceding  paraphrases 
BOW  lost ;  and  as  there  is  so  constant  an  agreement  among  them  in 
the  use  of  this  phrase,  we  can  be  at  no  loss  to  discover  the  source 
whence  St.  John  derived  the  appellative  Logos.  He  had  found  it  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  he  had  heard  it,  in  the  Chaldee  paraphrases, 
read  in  the  synagogues,  by  which  it  was  made  familiar  to  every  Jew. 
Dr.  P.  Smith,  in  his  Scripture  Testimony,  hesitates  as  to  the  persona] 
sense  of  the  Memra  of  the  Chaldean  paraphrasts,  and  inclines  to  con- 
sider it  as  used  in  the  sense  of  a  reciprocal  pronoun,  denoting,  in  its 
usual  application  to  the  Divine  Being,  Grod  his  very  self.  On  this 
supposition  it  is,  however,  impossible  to  interpret  some  of  the  passages 
above  given.  Its  primary  import,  he  says,  '<  is  that,  whatever  it  may 
be,  which  is  the  medium  of  communicating  the  mind  and  intentions 
of  one  person  to  another."  The  Jews  of  the  same  age,  or  a  little 
after,  and  Phik),  he  admits,  used  the  term  Word  with  a  personal  refer- 
ence, for  such  ^  an  extension  and  reference  of  the  term  would  flow  from 
the  primary  signification,  a  medium  of  rational  communication ;"  but 
if  Philo  and  those  Jews  thus  extended  the  primary  meaning  of  this 
word,  why  might  not  the  Chaldee  paraphrasts  extend  it  before  them? 
They  did  not  invent  the  term,  and  afiix  to  it  its  primary  meaning. 
They  found  it  in  the  Chaldee  tongue,  as  we  find  Word  in  English ; 
and  that  they  sometimes  use  it  in  its  primary  sense  i&  no  ^to(3»^  ^  ^ 
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that  they  did  not  use  it  also  in  a  personal  or  extended  one.  ThMt  a 
second  Jehovah  is  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  ScriptureSy  as  the  wtedkm 
o{ communication  with  men,  cannot  be  denied,  and  Mtmra  would,  there- 
fore, be,  according  to  this  explanation  of  its  primary  meaning,  a  most  fiH 
term  to  express  h is  person  and  office.  It  is  also  a  strong  evidence  in  &?oor 
(Sf  the  personal  sense  of  this  term,  that  ^^Mairoonides  himself^  aBxioosas 
he  was  to  obscure  all  those  passages  of  Scripture  that  imply  a  Diriie 
plurality,  and  to  conceal  every  evidence  of  the  Jews  having  ever  heU 
this  doctrine,  had  not  boldness  enough  to  assert,  that  with  the  Chaldee 
interpreters,  the  Word  of  God  was  merely  <  synonymous  to  Chd^  himsdC 
He  knew  that  the  Targums  afforded  such  unquestionable  evidence  of 
the  introduction  of  a  distinct  person  under  this  designation,  that  eveiy 
one  of  his  countrymen,  who  was  in  the  least  acquainted  with  then, 
would  give  him  the  lie.  Therefore  he  finds  himself  reduced  to  the 
miserable  shift  of  pretending  that,  when  the  paraphrasts  ^>eak  of  the 
Word  of  the  Lord,  and  use  this  expression  where  the  name  of  God 
occurs  in  the  original,  they  mean  to  describe  a  created  angel."  (6) 

"  Upon  the  whole,  then,"  says  Dr.  Laurence,  **  how  are  we  to  deter- 
mine the  sense  of  this  singular  phrase  1  Although  we  consider  it  neither 
as  a  reciprocal,  nor  as  intended  to  designate  the  second  person  in  the  tri- 
nity, who,  becoming  incarnate,  lived  and  died  for  tis,  (of  which,  perhaps, 
the  Targumists  themselves  might  have  had,  at  best,  but  indistinct  or 
even  incorrect  ideas,)  yet  may  we,  most  probably,  regard  it,  in  its  gene- 
ral use,  as  indicative  of  a  Divine  person.  That  it  properly  means  the 
Word  of  the  Lord,  or  his  will  declared  by  a  verbal  communication,  and 
that  it  is  sometimes  literally  so  taken,  cannot  be  denied,  but  it  seems 
impossible  to  consult  the  numerous  passages,  where  personal  character- 
istics are  attributed  to  it,  and  to  conceive  that  it  does  not  usuaUy  point  cot* 
a  real  person.  Whether  the  Targumist  contemplated  this  hypostatical 
word  as  a  true  subsistence  in  the  Divine  nature,  or  as  a  distinct  emana. 
tion  of  Deity,  it  may  be  useless  to  inquire,  because  we  are  deficient  io 
data  adequate  to  a  complete  decision  of  the  question."  (DissertatiaiL) 

Philo  and  the  philosophic  Jews  may,  therefore,  be  well  spared  in  the  in- 
quiry as  to  the  source  from  whence  St.  John  derives  the  appellative  Logos. 
Whether  the  Logos  of  Philo  be  a  personified  attribute  or  a  person  has 
been  much  disputed,  but  is  of  little  consequence  on  this  point.  It  may, 
however,  be  observed,  that  as  the  evidence  predominates  in  favour  of  the 
personality,  of  the  Logos  of  Philo,  in  numerous  passages  of  his  writings, 
this  will  also  show,  that  not  only  the  Jewish  writers,  who  composed  the 
paraphrases,  and  the  common  people  among  the  Jews,  in  consequence  of 
the  Targums  being  read  in  the  synagogues,  but  also  those  learned  men 

(0)  Et  fuit  Verbum  Domini  ad  me,  &c.  Fieri  quoque  potest  roeo  judicio  nt 
1^  Onkelos  per  vocem  Elohim,  Angolum  intellcxerit,  &c.  {More  Nevockim,  pir.  i, 
^L    «•  27,  p.  33.) 
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t  who  addicted  themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Greek  philosophy,  were 
n  familiar  with  the  idea  of  a  Logos  as  a  person  distinct  from  God,  yet  in. 
«  Tested  with  Divine  attributes  and  performing  Divine  works.  The  ques- 
I,  tion  as  to  Philo  is  not  whether  he  sometimes  speaks  of  a  personified 
e  Logos f  that  is,  of  an  attribute  or  conception  of  God,  arrayed  in  poetic, 
I  personal  properties  :  this  is  granted ;  but  whether  he  also  speaks  of  a 
1  Logos,  who  is  a  real  and  a  Divine  person.  Now,  when  he  calls  this 
f  Logos  God,  a  second  God,  the  Son  of  God,  the  first  begotten,  the  be- 
loved Son ;  speaks  of  him  as  superior  to  angels,  as  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  as  seeing  all  things,  as  the  Governor  and  Sustainer,  as  a  Mes. 
.  aenger,  as  the  Shepherd  of  the  flock ;  of  men  being  freed  from  their 
sins  by  him,  as  the  true  High  Priest,  as  a  Mediator,  and  in  other  similar 
and  personal  terms,  which  may  all  be  verified  by  consulting  his  writings, 
or  the  selections  given  in  Kidd's  Demonstration,  Allix's  Judgment,  Bry- 
ant's Philo,  Laurence's  Dissertation,  and  other  works ;  he  cannot,  by  any 
possibility  of  construction,  be  supposed  to  personify  the  mere  attribute 
of  the  reason  or  wisdom  of  God,  or  any  conception  and  operation  of  the 
Divine  intellect.  This  may  be  the  only  Logos  of  Plato ;  for,  though  the 
Christianized  Platonists,  of  a  lower  period,  used  this  term  in  a  personal 
aense,  there  is  but  slender  evidence  to  conclude  that  Plato  used  it  as  the 
name  of  a  person  distinct  from  God.  Certain  it  is,  that  the  Logos  of 
Philo  is  arrayed  in  persons^  characters  which  are  not  found  in  the 
writings  of  Plato ;  a  fact  which  will  with  great  difficulty  be  accounted  for, 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  Jewish  philosopher  borrowed  his  notions 
from  the  Greek.  Philo  says,  that  **  the  Father  has  bestowed  upon  this 
Prince  of  angels  his  most  ancient  Logos,  that  he  should  stand  as  a  Media- 
tor,  to  judge  between  the  creature  and  the  Creator.  He,  therefore, 
intercedes  with  him,  who  is  immortal,  in  behalf  of  mortals ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  acts  the  part  of  an  ambassador,  being  sent  from  the 
supreme  King  to  his  subjects.  And  this  gift  he  so  willingly  accepts,  as 
to  glory  in  it,  saying,  I  have  stood  between  God  and  you,  being  neither 
unbegotten  as  God,  nor  begotten  like  mortals,  but  one  in  the  middle, 
between  two  extremes,  acting  the  part  of  a  hostage  with  both ;  with  the 
Creator,  as  a  pledge  that  he  will  never  be  provoked  to  destroy  or  desert 
the  world,  so  as  to  suffer  it  to  run  into  confusion ;  and,  with  creatures,  to 
give  them  this  certain  hope,  that  God,  being  reconciled,  will  never  cease 
to  take  care  of  his  own  workmanship.  For  I  proclaim  peace  to  the 
creation  from  that  God  who  removes  war  and  introduces  and  preserves 
peace  for  ever."  Now,  when  he  expresses  himself  in  this  manner,  who 
can  reconcile  this  to  a  mere  personification  from  the  Greek  philosophy  ? 
or  suppose  that  Philo  obtained  from  that  ideas  so  evangelical,  that,  were 
there  not  good  evidence  that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  Christianity, we 
should  rather  conceive  of  him  as  of  *<  a  scribe,"  so  far  as  this  passage 
goes,  ^  well  instructed"  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  Even  Dr.  Priestley 
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acknowledges  that  Philo  ^  made  a  nmch  more  $ubsianti4d  penonifica- 
tion  of  the  Logos  than  any  of  the  proper  Platonists  had  done."  {Ead§ 
Opinions.)  Substantial,  indeed,  it  is ;  for,  although,  in  somepaaaagn, 
in  the  vigour  of  his  discursive  and  allegorizing  genius,  **  he  emAxnam 
his  Logos  behind  such  a  veil  of  fancy,  that  we  can  scarcely  discern  hk 
person  in  the  sanctuary,"  yet  in  the  above,  and  many  other  passages, 
*^  he  draws  aside  the  veil  and  shows  him  to  us  in  his  full  proportiQnB." 
{Whitaker^s  Origin  ofAriamsm.)  For  what  conceivable  attribute  of 
Deity,  or  ideal  thing  whatever,  could  any  writer,  allegorist  as  he  might 
be,  not  insanely  raving,  call  ^  Prince  of  angels,"  **  Mediator,"  <<  Inter- 
cessor," <'  neither  unbegotten  as  God,  nor  begotten  like  mortals,"  ''an 
Ambassa^r"  sent  from  God  to  men,  interposing  between  an  offended 
God  to  restrain  his  anger  and  to  give  **  peace"  to  the  world  ?  Who 
could  speak  of  these  attributes  or  idealities  in  language  anticipatory  of 
an  incarnation,  as  "  a  man  of  God,  immortal  and  incorruptible,"  as  "the 
man  after  the  image  of  God,"  or  ascribe  to  him  a  name  ''un^>eakalife 
and  incomprehensible,"  and  affirm  that  he  is  a  '^  fabricator,"  or  Crea- 
tor, and  "  Divine,  who  will  lie  up  close  to  the  Father,"  exactly  where 
St.  John  places  him  "  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  Father."  For,  howerer 
mysteriously  Philo  speaks  in  other  passages,  he  says  nothing  to  contra- 
diet  these,  and  they  must  be  taken  as  they  are.  They  express  a  real 
personality,  and  they  show,  at  the  same  time,  that  they  could  not  be  bor- 
rowed from  Plato.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  question,  whether 
that  philosopher  ascribed  a  real  personality  to  his  Logos  or  not.  If  he 
gives  him  a  real  and  Divine  personality,  then  the  inference  wiU  be,  that 
he  derived  his  nption  from  the  Jews,  or  from  ancient  patriarchal  traditioa; 
and  it  would  be  most  natural  for  Philo,  finding  a  personal  and  Divine 
Logos  in  Plato,  to  enlarge  the  scanty  conceptions  of  the  philosopher  from 
the  theology  of  his  own  country.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  suppose  the 
Logos  of  Plato  to  be  a  mere  personification,  either  Philo  must  have  im- 
proved it  into  a  real  person,  consistent  with  his  own  religion ;  or,  some- 
times pliilosophizing  on  a  mere  perionified  Logos,  and  sometimes  intro- 
ducing the  personal  Logos  of  his  own  nation  and  native  schools,  we  hate 
the  key  to  all  those  passages  which  would  appear  inconsistent  with  each 
other,  if  interpreted  only  of  one  and  the  same  subject,  and  if  he  were  re- 
garded as  speaking  exclusively  either  of  a  personified  or  a  real  Logo£. 
<'  From  all  the  circumstances  it  seems  to  be  the  most  reasonable  con- 
clusion, that  the  leading  acceptation  of  the  Memra  or  Logos  among 
the  Jews  of  this  middle  age  was  to  designate  an  intermediate  agent ; 
that,  in  the  sense  of  a  Mediator,  between  God  and  man,  it  became  a 
recognized  appellation  of  the  Messiah;  that  the  personal  doctrine  of  the 
Word  was  the  one  generally  received,  and  that  the  conceptual  notion 
which  Philo  interweaves  with  the  other  was  purely  his  own  invention,  tiie 
result  of  his  theological  philosophy."  {Dr.  Smithes  Person  of  Christ.) 
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Afl  the  doctrine  of  a  personal  Logos  was  not  derived  by  Philo  from 
Flatonism,  so  his  own  writings,  as  decidedly  as  the  reason  of  the  case 
itself^  will  show,  that  the  source  from  which  he  did  derive  it  was  the 
fieriptures  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  or,  in  other  words,  the  esta- 
Uished  theology  of  his  nation.  Philo  had  not  suffered  the  doctrine  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  of  a  Jehovah  acting  in  the  name  and  under  the 
eommission  of  another  Jehovah  as  well  as  his  own,  to  go  unnoticed 
The  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  which  a  personal  Word,  the 
JDoior  Jehovah^  occurs,  had  not  been  overlooked,  nor  the  more  frequent 
use  of  an  equivalent  phrase  in  the  Memra  of  the  paraphrasts.  <<  There 
18  a  time,"  he  observes,  <<  when  he  (the  holy  Logos)  inquires  of  some, 
€U  of  AdoMy  Where  art  thou  ?"  exactly  corresponding  with  the  oldest 
Targunusts,  "  Thb  Word  of  the  Lord  called  to  Adam."  Again,  with 
reference  to  Abraham  and  Lot, — '<  of  whom  (the  Logos)  it  is  said  the 
son  came  out  upon  the  earth,  and  Lot  entered  into  Sijor,  and  the  Lord 
rained  brimstone  and  fire  upon  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  For  the  Logos 
of  God,  whetf  he  comes  out  to  our  earthly  system,  assists  and  helps 
those  who  are  related  to  virtue,"  &;c.  So  by  Onkelos  and  Jonathan, 
the  appearances  of  God  to  Abram  are  said  to  be  appearances  of  the 
Wordy  and  twice  in  the  fifleenth  chapter  of  Genesis,  <<  the  Word  of  the 
Lord"  is  said  to  come  to  Abraham.  The  Being  who  appeared  to  Hagar, 
of  whom  she  said,  <*  Thou  God  seest  me,"  Philo  also  calls  the  Logos. 
The  Jehovah  who  stood  above  the  ladder  of  Jacob  and  said,  <*  I  am  the 
Lord  God  of  Abraham  thy  father,"  has  the  same  appellation,  and  he 
who  spake  to  Moses  from  the  bush.  It  is  thus  that  Philo  accords  with 
the  most  ancient  of  the  interpreters  of  his  nation  in  giving  the  title 
Memra,  Logos,  or  Word,  to  the  ostensible  Deity  of  the  Jewish  dispen- 
sation, in  which,  too,  they  were  authorized  by  the  use  of  the  same  term, 
in  the  same  application,  by  the  sacred  writers  themselves.  Why,  then, 
resort  to  Plato,  when  the  source  of  the  Logos  of  Philo  is  so  plainly  in- 
dicated 7  and  why  suppose  St.  John  to  have  borrowed  from  Philo,  when 
the  Logos  was  an  established  form  of  theological  speech,  and  when  the 
sources  from  which  Philo  derived  it,  the  Scriptures  and  the  para- 
phrases,  were  as  accessible  to  the  apostle  as  to  the  philosophical  Jew 
of  Alexandria  ? 

As  Phflo  mingled  Platonic  speculations  with  his  discourses  on  the  real 
Logos  of  his  national  faith,  without,  however,  giving  up  personality  and 
Divinity  ;  so  the  Jews  of  his  own  age  mingled  various  crude  and  dark- 
ening comments  with  the  same  ancient  faith  drawn  from  the  Scriptures, 
and  transmitted  with  the  purer  parts  of  their  tradition.  The  paraphrases 
and  writings  of  Philo  remain,  however,  a  striking  monument  of  the  ex- 
istence  of  opinions  as  to  a  distinction  of  persons  in  the  Godhead,  and  the 
Divine  character  of  a  Mediator  and  interposing  agent  between  God  and 
man,  as  indicated  in  their  Scriptures,  and  preserved  by  their  theologians. 
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Celebrated  as  this  title  of  the  Logos  was  in  the  Jewish  theology,  it  if 
not,  however,  the  appellation  by  which  the  Spirit  of  induration  hat 
chosen  that  our  Saviour  should  be  principally  designated.  It  ocean 
but  a  very  few  times,  and  principally  and  emphatically  in  the  introductioD 
to  St.  John's  Gospel.  A  cogent  reason  can  be  given  why  this  apostle 
adopts  it,  and  we  are  not  without  a  probable  reason  why,  in  the  Nev 
Testament,  the  title  Son  of  Gon  should  have  been  preferred,  which  ts» 
likewise,  a  frequent  title  of  the  Logos  in  the  writings  also  of  Philo. 

<<  Originating  from  the  spiritual  principle  of  connection,  between  the 
first  and  the  second  Being  in  the  Godhead ;  marking  this,  by  a  «ptrdMl 
idea  of  connection ;  and  considering  it  to  be  as  close  and  as  necesBuy 
as  the  Word  is  to  the  energetic  tnind  of  God,  which  cannot  bmy  its 
intellectual  energies  in  silence,  but  must  put  them  forth  in  ^>eech ;  it 
is  too  spiritual  in  itself  to  be  addressed  to  the  faith  of  the  muhitade. 
If  with  so  full  a  reference  to  our  bodUy  ideas,  and  so  positive  ajEZMtin 
of  the  second  Being  to  the  first,  we  have  seen  the  grosoiefls  of  Aiiaa 
criticism,  endeavouring  to  resolve  the  doctrine  into  the  aiere  dost  of  a 
figure  ;  how  much  more  ready  would  it  have  been  to  do  so,  if  we  had 
only  such  a  spiritual  denomination  as  this  for  the  second  ?  This  would 
certainly  have  been  considered  by  it  as  too  unsubstantial  for  diatiiiet 
personality,  and  therefore  too  evanescent  for  equal  Divinity.''  ( Wiiifs- 
ker^s  Origin  of  Arianism.) 

Of  the  reason  of  its  occasional  use  by  St.  John,  a  satisfactory  accooDt 
may  also  be  given.  The  following  is  a  clear  abridgment  of  the  ampler 
discussions  on  this  subject  which  have  employed  many  learned  writers. 

<<  Not  long  after  the  writings  of  Philo  were  published,  there  arose  the 
Gnostics,  a  sect,  or  rather  a  multitude  of  sects,  who  having  learnt  in  the 
same  Alexandrian  school  to  blend  the  principles  of  oriental  philosophy 
with  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  formed  a  system  most  repugnant  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  Christian  faith.  It  is  this  system  which  Paul  so  oflen  attacks 
under  the  name  of  <  false  philosophy,  strife  of  words,  endless  genealogies, 
science,  falsely  so  called.'  The  foundation  of  the  Gnostic  system  was 
the  intrinsic  and  incorrigible  depravity  of  matter.  Upon  this  princi;^ 
they  made  a  total  separation  between  the  spiritual  and  the  material 
world.  Accounting  it  impossible  to  educe  out  of  matter  any  thing 
which  was  good,  they  held  that  the  Supreme  Being,  who  presided  over 
the  innumerable  spirits  that  were  emanations  from  himself^  did  not  make 
this  earth,  but  that  a  spirit  of  an  inferior  nature,  very  far  removed  in 
character  as  well  as  in  rank  from  the  Supreme  Being,  formed  matter 
into  that  order  which  constitutes  the  world,  and  gave  life  to  the  different 
creatures  that  inhabit  the  earth.  They  held  that  this  inferior  spirit  was 
the  ruler  of  the  creatures  whom  he  had  made,  and  they  considered  mea, 
whose  souls  he  imprisoned  in  earthly  tabernacles,  as  experiencing  under 
his  dominion  the  misery  which  necessarily  arose  from  their  connection 
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with  matter,  and  aa  estranged  from  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God. 
Most  of  the  later  secta  of  the  Gnostics  rejected  every  part  of  the  Jewish 
law,  because  the  books  of  Moses  gave  a  view  of  the  creation  inconsistent 
with  their  system.  But  some  of  the  earlier  sects,  consisting  of  Alexan- 
drian Jews,  incorporated  a  respect  for  the  law  with  the  principles  of 
their  system.  They  considered  the  Old  Testament  dispensation  as 
granted  by  the  Demiurgus,  the  maker  and  ruler  of  the  world,  who  was 
incapable  from  his  want  of  power,  of  delivering  those  who  received  it 
from  the  thraldom  of  matter :  and  they  looked  for  a  more  glorious  mes- 
senger, whom  the  compassion  of  the  Supreme  Being  was  to  send  for  the 
purpose  of  emancipating  the  human  race.  Those  Gnostics  who  em- 
braced Christianity,  regarded  the  Christ  as  this  Messeiiger,  an  exalted 
JEonj  who,  being  in  some  manner  united  to  the  man  Jesus,  put  an  end 
to  the  dominion  of  the  Demiurgus,  and  restored  the  souls  of  men  to 
communion  withrGod.  It  was  natural  for  the  Christian  Gnostics  who 
had  received  a  Jewish  education  to  follow  the  steps  of  Philo,  and  the 
general  sense  of  their  countrymen,  in  giving  the  name  Logos  to  the 
Demiurgus.  And  as  Christos  was  understood  from  the  beginning  of  our 
Lord's  ministry  to  be  the  Greek  word  equivalent  to  the  Jewish  name 
Messiah,  there  came  to  be,  in  their  system,  a  direct  opposition  between 
Christos  and  Logos.  TheLogos  was  the  maker  of  the  world:  Christos 
was  the  iEk)n  sent  to  destroy  the  tyranny  of  the  Logos. 

^  One  of  the  first  teachers  of  this  system  was  Cerinthus.  We  have 
not  any  particular  account  of  all  the  branches  of  his  system ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  we  may  ascribe  to  him  some  of  those  tenets  by  which  later 
sects  of  Gnostics  were  discriminated .  But  we  have  authority  for  saying 
that  the  general  principle  of  the  Gnostic  scheme  was  openly  taught  by 
Cerinthus  before  the  publication  of  the  Gospel  of  John.  The  authority 
is  that  of  Irenseus,  a  bishop  who  lived  in  the  second  century,  who  in  his 
youth  had  heard  Polycarp,  the  disciple  of  the  Apostle  John,  and  who 
retained  the  discourses  of  Polycarp  in  his  memory  till  his  death.  There 
are  yet  extant  of  the  works  of  Irensus,  five  books  which  he  wrote  against 
heresies,  one  of  the  most  authentic. and  valuable  monuments  of  theo- 
logical  erudition.  In  one  place  of  that  work  he  says,  that  Cerinthus 
taught  in  Asia  that  the  world  was  not  made  by  the  supreme  God,  but 
by  a  certain  power  very  separate  and  far  removed  from  the  Sovereign 
of  the  universe,  and  ignorant  of  his  nature.  {Iren,  contrctHaer.  lib.  iii, 
cap.  xi,  1.)  In  another  place  he  says,  that  John  the  apostle  wished,  by 
his  Gospel,  to  extirpate  the  error  which  had  been  spread  among  men  by 
Cerinthus ;  {Iren,  contra  Haer.  lib.  i,  xxvi,  1 ;)  and  Jerome,  who  lived 
in  the  fourth  century,  says  that  John  wrote  his  Gospel  at  the  desire  of  the 
bishops  of  Asia,  against  Cerinthus  and  other  heretics,  and  chiefly  against 
the  doctrines  of  the  Ebionites,  then  springing  up,  who  said,  that  Christ 
did  not  exist  before  he  was  bom  of  Mary.  {Jercm.  De  VU.  lUuH.  cap.  ix.) 
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**  From  the  laying  these  accounts  together,  it  appears  to  have  bea 
the  tradition  of  the  Christian  Church,  that  John,  who  lived  to  a  gml 
age,  and  who  resided  at  Ephesus,  in  proconsular  Asia,  was  moved  If 
the  growth  of  the  Gnostic  heresies,  and  by  the  solicitations  of  ^be  Ckdi- 
tian  teachers,  to  bear  his  testimony  to  the  truth  in  writing,  and  partkt- 
larly  to  recollect  those  discourses  and  actions  of  our  Lord,  which  ni^ 
furnish  the  clearest  refutation  of  the  persons  who  denied  his  pre-cxiit- 
ence.  This  tradition  is  a  key  to  a  great  part  of  his  Gospel.  Matthsv, 
Mark,  and  Luke,  had  given  a  detail  of  those  actions  of  Jesus  whickaif 
the  evidences  of  his  Divine  mission ;  of  those  events  in  his  life  ofM 
earth  which  are  most  interesting  to  the  human  race  ;  and  of  tfafltt 
moral  discourses  in  which  the  wisdom,  the  grace,  and  the  sanctity  <f 
the  Teacher,  shine  with  united  lustre«  Their  whole  narration  inqiGa 
that  Jesus  was  more  than  man.  But  as  it  is  distinguished  by  a  berate 
ful  simplicity,  which  adds  very  much  to  their  credit  as  historians^  they 
have  not,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  incidental  expressions,  foraaif 
stated  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  was  more  than  man,  but  have  left  tb 
Christian  world  to  draw  it  for  themselves  from  the  facts  narrated,  or  ti 
receive  it  by  the*teaching  and  the  writings  of  the  apostles.  John,  wIm 
was  preserved  by  God  to  see  this  conclusion,  which  had  been  drawn  bf 
the  great  body  of  Christians,  and  had  been  established  in  the  epMtM, 
denied  by  different  heretics,  brings  forward,  in  the  form  of  a  history  of 
Jesus,  a  view  of  his  exalted  character,  and  draws  our  attention  partico- 
larly  to  the  truth  of  that  which  had  been  denied.  When  you  come  to 
analyze  the  Gospel  of  John,  you  will  find  that  the  first  eighteen  vefses 
contain  the  positions  laid  down  by  the  apostle,  in  order  to  meet  the  enon 
of  Cerinthus ;  that  these  positions,  which  are  merely  affirmed  in  the 
introduction,  are  proved  in  the  progress  of  the  Gospel,  by  the  testimoor 
of  John  the  Baptist,  and  by  the  words  and  the  actions  of  our  Loni ;  ta^ 
that  after  the  proof  is  concluded  by  the  declaration  of  Thomas,  who, 
upon  being  convinced  that  Jesus  had  risen,  said  to  him,  *  My  Lord,  and 
my  God,'  John  sums  up  the  amount  of  his  Gospel  in  these  few  words : 
*  These  are  written  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,'  t.  6.  that  Jesus  and  the  Christ  are  not  distinct  persons,  and 
that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God.  The  apostle  does  not  condescend 
to  mention  the  name  of  Cerinthus,  because  that  would  have  preserred, 
as  long  as  the  world  lasts,  the  memory  of  a  name  which  might  otherwise 
be  forgotten.  But  although  there  is  dignity  and  propriety'  in  omitting 
the  mention  of  his  name,  it  was  necessary,  in  laying  down  the  positiont 
that  were  to  meet  his  errors,  to  adopt  some  of  his  words,  because  the 
Christians  of  those  days  would  not  so  readily  have  applied  the  doctrine 
of  the  apostle  to  the  refutation  of  those  heresies  which  Cerinthus  was 
spreading  among  them,  if  they  had  not  found  in  the  exposition  of  that 
doctrine  some  of  the  terms  in  which  the  heresy  was  ddivered :  and  m 
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*^ .  tte  chie^  of  these  terms,  Logos,  which  Cerinthus  applied  to  an  inferior 
*  .^pirity  was  equivalent  to  a  phrase  in  common  use  among  the  Jews,  <  the 
••Word  of  Jehovah,'  and  was  probably  borrowed  from  thence,  John  by 
^  his  use  of  Logos,  rescues  it  from  the  degraded  use  of  Cerinthus,  and 
M  restores  it  to  a  sense  corresponding  to  the  dignity  of  a  Jewish  phrase." 
**  {HUV9  Lectures.) 

'        The  Logos  was  no  fanciful  term,  merely  invented  by  St.  John,  jpro  re 
'     aola,  or  even  suggested  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  suitable  title  for  a  pro- 
f*    ]»het,  by  whom  Grod  chose  to  reveal  himself  or  his  Word.     It  was  a 
•'    term  diversely  understood  in  the  world  before  St.  John  began  his  Gos. 
I     pel.     Is  it  possiUe,  therefore,  that  he  should  have  used  the  term  without 
\    some  express  allusion  to  these  prevailing  opinions  ?  Had  he  contradicted 
them  aB,  it  would,  of  course,  have  been  a  plain  proof  that  they  were  all 
equally  fabulous  and  fanciful ;  but  by  adapting  the  termy  he  certainly 
meant  to  show  that  the  error  did  not  consist  in  believing  that  there  was 
a  Logos,  or  Word  of  God,  but  in  thinking  amiss  of  it.     We  might, 
indeed,  have  wondered  much  had  he  decidedly  adopted  the  Platonic  or 
Gnostic  notions,  in  preference  to  the  Jewish  ;  but  that  he  should  har- 
monize with  the  latter  is  by  no  means  surprising ;  first,  because  he  was 
a  Jew  himself;  and  secondly,  because  Christianity  was  plainly  to  be 
shown  to  be  connected  with,  and,  as  it  were,  regularly  to  have  sprung 
out  of  Judaism.     It  is  certainly,  then,  in  the  highest  degree  consistent 
with  an  we  could  reasonably  expect,  to  find  St.  John  and  others  of  the 
sacred  writers  expressing  themselves  in  terms  not  only  familiar  to  the 
Jews  under  the  old  covenant,  but  which  might  tend,  by  a  perfect  reve- 
lation of  the  truth,  to  give  instruction  to  all  parties ;  correcting  the  errors 
of  the  Platonic  and  oriental  systems,  and  confirming,  in  the  clearest 
manner,  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  Jews.  (jS^ee  Nare^s  Remarks 
on  the  SocUtton  Version.) 

While  the  reasons  for  the  use  of  this  term  by  St.  John  are  obvious, 
the  argument  from  it  is  irresistible ;  for,  first,  the  Logos  of  the  evangelist 
is  a  PEBsoN,  not  an  attribute^  as  many  Socinians  have  said,  who  have, 
therefore,  sometimes  chosen  to  render  it  <<  wisdom."  For  if  an  attribute, 
it  were  a  mere  truism  to  say  that  it  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  for 
Grod  could  never  be  without  his  attributes.  The  apostle  also  declares, 
that  the  Logos  was  the  Light;  but  that  John  Baptist  was  not  the  Light. 
Here  is  a  kind  of  parallel  supposed,  and  it  presumes,  also,  that  it  was 
possible  that  the  same  character  might  be  erroneously  ascribed  to  both. 
^  Between  person  and  person  this  may  undoubtedly  be  the  case ;  but 
what  species  of  parallel  can  exist  between  man  and  an  attribute  ?  Nor 
will  the  difficulty  be  obviated  by  suggesting,  that  wisdom  here  means 
not  the  attribute  itself,  but  him  whom  that  attribute  inspired,  the  man 
Jesus  Christ,  because  the  name  of  our  Saviour  has  not  yet  been  men- 
tioned ;  because  that  rule  of  interpretation  must  be  inadmissible^  whioll 
at  one  time  would  ezpbun  tiie  term  Logos  by  an  attribute»  at 
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a  man,  as  best  suits  the  convenience  of  hypothesis ;  and  'be<:ause,  if  it 
be,  in  this  instance,  conceived  to  indicate  our  Saviour,  it  must  fdlow, 
that  our  Saviour  created  the  worid,  (wldch  the  Unitarians  will  by  do 
means  admit,)  for  the  Logos,  who  was  that  which  John  the  Baptist  was 
not,  t?ie  true  Lighty  is  expressly  declared  to  have  made  the  workL' 
(L<turence'8  DisserteUion  on  the  Logos.) 

Again :  the  Logos  was  made  flesh,  that  is,  became  man  ;  bat  in  what 
possible  sense  could  an  attribute  become  man  ?  The  Logos  is  ^  the  only 
begotten  of  the  Father ;"  but  it  would  be  uncouth  to  say  of  any  attribate, 
that  it  is  begotten  ;  and,  if  that  were  passed  over  it  would  foDow,  from 
this  notion,  either  that  God  has  only  one  attribute,  or  that  wisdom  is  Dot 
his  only-begotten  attribute.  Farther,  St.  John  uses  terms  decisively 
persarudf  as  that  he  is  God,  not  Divine  as  an  attribute,  but  Crodperws* 
ally ;  not  that  he  was  tit  God,  which  would  property  have  been  said  of 
an  attribute,  but  with  God,  which  he  could  only  say  of  a  person :  that 
"  all  things  were  made  by  him ;"  that  he  was  "  in  the  worid ;"  that  **k 
came  to  his  own ;"  that  he  was  "  in  the  bosom  of  the  Father ;"  and  that 
'<  he  hath  declared  the  Father."  The  absurdity  of  representing  the 
Logos  of  St.  John*  as  an  attributive  seems,  at  length,  to  have  been  per- 
ceived by  the  Socinians  themselves,  and  their  New  Version  accordingly 
regards  it  as  a  personal  term. 

If  the  Logos  is  a  person,  then  is  he  Divine ;  for,  first  eternity  is  as- 
cribed  to  him, "  in  the  beginning  was  the  Word."  Tlie  Unitarian  com- 
ment  is,  *<  from  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  or  the  commencement  of 
the  Gospel  dispensation ;"  which  makes  St.  John  use  another  trifling 
truism,  and  solemnly  tell  his  readers,  that  our  Saviour,  when  he  began 
his  ministry,  was  in  existence  ! — "  in  the  beginning  of  his  ministry  th€ 
Word  toas  /"  It  is  true  that  apxvf  the  beginning,  is  used  for  the  begin- 
ning of  Christ's  ministry,  when  he  says  that  the  apostles  had  been  ''with 
him  from  the  beginning ;"  and  it  may  be  used  for  the  beginning  of  any 
thing  whatever.  It  is  a  term  which  must  be  detennined  in  its  meaning 
by  the  context ;  (7)  and  the  question,  therefore,  is  how  the  connection 
here  determines  it.  Almost  immediately  it  is  added,  ^  all  things  were 
made  by  him ;"  which,  in  a  preceding  chapter,  has  been  proved  to  mean 
the  creation  of  universal  nature.  He,  then,  who  made  all  things  was 
prior  to  all  created  things ;  he  was  when  they  began  to  be,  and  before 
they  began  to  be ;  and,  if  he  existed  before  all  created  things,  he  was 
not  himself  created,  and  was,  therefore,  eternal.  (8)     Secondly,  he  is 

(7)  '*  Quotioscunque  fit  |»rtm:tjf it  mentio,  ■ignifioationem  illius  ad  id  de  quo  ae- 
commodare  necease  est.**    (Bexa,) 

(8)  **  VaJde  errant,  qui  €»  apx»  interpretantur  de  initio  Eyangelio ;  huio  enim 
sententiae  consilium  Joannis,  et  sequent  oratio  aperte  repugnat.  Si  two  •  A»7«$ 
fdit  jam  tum,  quum  mundus  esse  cepit,  8equit|r  eum  fuisse  ante  mundimi  oondi 
torn ;  sequitor  etiam  eum  non  ease  onam  ex  ceteris  Croatia  rebus,  qjam  CHl  flimida 
siw  eapairant,  sed  alia  natoa  coadltioofc*  (Jgimmsllii .)  x^ 
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expreflsly  called  God^  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Father ;  and  thirdly,  he 
is  as  explicitly  said  to  be  the  Creator  of  all  things.  The  two  last  par- 
ticulars have  already  been  largely  established,  and  nothing  need  be 
added,  except,  as  another  proof  that  the  Scriptures  can  only  be  fairly 
explained  by  the  doctrine  of  a  distinction  of  Divine  persons  in  the  God* 
bead,  the  declaration  of  St.  John  may  be  adduced,  that  ^  the  Word 
was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  Gocl."  What  hypothesis  but  this 
goes  a  single  step  to  explain  this  wonderful  language!  Arianism, 
which  allows  the  pre-^xistence  of  Christ  ttith  God,  accords  with  the 
first  clause,  but  contradicts  the  second.  Sabellianism,  which  reduces 
thejpersoMoZ  to  an  offidaL  and  therefore  a  temporal^  distinction,  accords 
with  the  second  clause,  but  contradicts  the  first ;  for  Christ,  accord, 
ing  to  this  theory,  was  not  with  €rod  in  the  beginning,  that  i^  in  eter- 
nity. Socinianism  contradicts  both  clauses ;  for  on  that  scheme  Christ 
was  neither  with  God  *<  in  the  beginning,''  nor  was  he  (xod.  ^  The 
faith  of  God's  elect"  agrees  with  both  clauses,  and  by  both  it  is  esta- 
blished, <<  The  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 
Chbist  possessed  of  Divine  Attbibutbs. 

Having  considered  the  import  of  some  of  the  titles  apphed  to  our 
Lord  in  the  Scriptures,  and  proved  that  they  imply  Divinity,  we  may 
next  consider  the  attributes  which  are  ascribed  to  him  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament. If^  to  names  and  lofly  titles  which  imply  Divinity,  we  find  added 
attributes  never  given  to  creatures,  and  from  which  all  creatures  are  ex- 
cluded, the  Deity  of  Christ  is  established  beyond  reasonable  controversy. 
No  argument  can  be  more  conclusive  than  this.  Of  the  essence  of 
Deity  we  know  nothing,  but  that  he  is  a  Spirit.  He  is  made  known  by 
his  attributes ;  and  it  is  from  them  that  we  learn,  that  there  is  an  esseit^ 
tud  dbtinction  between  him  and  his  creatures,  because  he  has  attributes 
which  they  have  not,  and  those  which  they  have  in  common  with  him, 
he  possesses  in  a  degree  absolutely  perfect.  From  this  it  follows,  that 
HIS  is  a  peculiar  nature,  a  nature  md  generis^  to  which  no  creature  does 
or  can  possibly  approximate.  Should,  then,  these  same  attributes  be 
found  ascribed  to  Christ,  as  explicitly  and  literally  as  to  the  Father,  it 
follows  of  necessity,  that,  the  attributes  being  the  same,  the  essence  is 
the  same,  and  that  essence  the  exclusive  nature  of  the  eeoTjjCf  or  **  God- 
head." It  would,  indeed,  follow,  that  if  but  one  of  the  peculiar  attri- 
butes of  Deity  were  ascribed  to  Christ,  he  must  possess  the  whole,  since 
they  cannot  exist  separately ;  and  whoever  is  possessed  of  one  must  be 
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concluded  to  be  in  poaBeasion  of  all.  (9)  But  it  b  not  one  attribnto 
only,  but  all  the  attributes  of  Deity  which  are  aaeribed  to  him ;  and 
not  only  thoee  which  are  moral,  and  which  "are,  therefore,  capable  of 
being  communicated,  (though  thoee,  as  they  are  attributed  to  Chriit 
in  infinite  degree  and  in  absolute  perfection,  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
argument,)  but  those  which  are,  on  all  sides,  allowed  to  be  tnooMMi- 
mcabiej  and  peculiar  to  the  Godhead. 

Etbrkity  is  ascribed  to  him.  ^  Unto  us  a  child  is  bom,  unto  as  a 
son  is  given  :  and  the  government  shall  be  upon  his  should^  :  and  hii 
name  shall  be  called  Wonderful,  CounsellOT,  the  Mighty  God,  the  JBoer- 
kuting  Father^  the  Prince  of  Peace."  *^  EverUtsting  Father"  is  van. 
ously  rendered  by  the  principal  orthodox  critics ;  but  every  rendering  is 
in  consistency  with  the  application  of  a  positive  eternity  to  theMeestali, 
of  which  this  is  allowed  to  be  a  prediction.  Bishop  Lowth  sa3rs,  ''tin 
Father  of  the  everlasting  age."  Bishop  Stock,  <<the  Father  of  Eter- 
nity ;"  «.  e.  the  owner  of  it.  Dathe  and  RosenmuUer,  **JEkenmt.^ 
The  former  considers  it  an  oriental  idiom,  by  which  names  of  affinity, 
as  father,  mother^  &;c,  are  used  to  denote  the  author,  or  eminent  pos- 
sessor of  a  quality  or  object.  Rev.  i,  17, 18,  *<  I  am  thk  Fibst  and 
THE  Last,  I  am  he  that  liveth  and  was  dead ;"  so  also  ch.  ii,  8 ;  and  in 
both  passages  the  context  shows,  indisputably,  that  it  is  our  Lord  himself 
who  speaks,  and  applies  these  titles  to  himself.  In  chap,  xxii,  13,  also, 
Christ  is  the  speaker,  and  declares  himself  to  be  "Alpha  and  Omegi, 
the  Beginkino  and  the  End,  the  Fibst  and  the  Last.''  Now,  by  these 
very  titles  is  the  eternity  of  God  declared,  Isaiah  xlv,  6,  and  xliii,  10, 
^  I  am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last :  and  beside  me  there  is  no  God." 
*<  Before  me  was  there  no  God  formed,  neither  shall  there  be  after  me." 
But  they  are,  in  the  book  of  Revelation,  assumed  by  Christ  as  explidtly 
and  absolutely ;  and  they  clearly  affirm,  that  the  Being  to  whom  they 
are  applied  had  no  beginning,  and  will  have  no  end.  In  Rev.  i,  8,  after 
the  declaration,  <<  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end- 
ing, saith  the  Lord,"  it  is  added,  «  which  is,  and  which  was,  and  which 
is  to  come,  the  Almighty."  Some  have  referred  these  words  to  the 
Father  ;  but  certainly  without  reason,  as  the  very  scope  of  the  passage 
shows.  It  is  Christ  who  speaks  in  the  first  person,  throughout  the 
chapter,  when  the  sublime  titles  of  the  former  part  of  the  verse  are  used, 
and  indeed,  throughout  the  book;  and  to  interpret  this  particular  clause 
of  the  Father  would  introduce  a  most  abrupt  change  of  persons,  which, 
but  for  a  false  theory,  would  never  have  been  imagined.  The  words, 
indeed,  do  but  express  the  import  of  the  name  Jehovah,  so  often  given 
to  Christ ;  and  as,  when  the  Father  is  spoken  of,  in  verse  4,  the  same 
declaration  is  made  concerning  him  which,  in  verse  8,  our  Lord  makea 

(9)  **  Attributa  Divina  arctiflsiino  oopulari  vinculo,  rio,  nt  nuUam 
eoncipi  queat,  adooque  qui  uno  pollet,  omnibus  ometur.**  {DoederUmm) 
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of  himself,  it  follows,  that  if  the  terms  **  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to 
come,"  are  descriptive  of  the  eternity  of  the  Father,  they  are  also  de« 
scriptiye  of  eternity  as  an  attribute  also  of  the  Son.    We  have  a  similar 
declaration  in  Heb.  xiii,  8,  ^  Jesus  Christ,  thb  same  testekdat,  to« 
DAY,  and  FOB  EVER,"  whero  eternity,  and  its  necessary  concomitant, 
immutabiUty,  are  both  ascribed  to  him.    That  the  phrase, ''  yesterday, 
to-day,  and  for  ever,"  is  equivalent  to  eternity  needs  no  proof;  and  that 
the  words  are  not  spoken  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  as  the  Socinians  con- 
tend, appears  from  the  context,  which  scarcely  makes  any  sense  upon 
this  h3rpothesis,  {See  MacknigJUj)  since  a  doctrine  once  delivered  must 
remain  what  it  was  at  first.    This  interpretation,  also,  gives  a  figurative 
sense  to  words  which  have  all  the  character  of  a  strictly  literal  declara- 
tion ;  and  it  is  a  farther  confirmation  of  the  literal  sense,  and  that  Christ 
is  spoken  ofpersonaUy,  that  6  avrog  is  the  phrase  by  which  the  immuta- 
bility of  the  Son  is  expressed  in  chapter  i,  verse  12  :  ^  BtU  thou  art  6 
avTo^^  the  same"    Peirce,  in  his  Paraphrase,  has  well  expressed  the  con- 
nection :  "  Considering  the  conclusion  of  their  life  and  behaviour,  imi- 
tatc  their  faith ;  for  the  object  of  their  faith,  Jesus  Christ,  is  the  same 
now  as  he  was  then,  and  wiU  be  the  same  for  ever."    A  Being  essen- 
tially unchangeable,  and  therefore  eternal,  is  the  only  proper  object  of 
an  absolute  ^^  faith"   A  similar  and  most  solemn  ascription  of  eternity 
and  immutabiUty  occurs  Heb.  i,  10-12,  ^  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning 
hast  laid  the  foundation  of  the  earth :  and  the  heavens  are  the  works  of 
thine  hands.    They  shall  perish ;  but  thou  remainest :  and  they  all  shall 
wax  old  as  doth  a  garment ;  and  as  a  vesture  shalt  thou  fold  them  up, 
and  they  shall  be  changed ;  but  thou  art  the  sake,  and  tht  yeabs 
SHALL  NOT  FAIL."    Thcso  words  are  quoted  firom  Psa.  cii,  which  all 
acknowledge  to  be  a  lofly  description  of  the  eternity  of  God.    They  are 
here  applied  to  Christ,  and  of  him  they  affirm,  that  he  was  before  the 
material  universe — ^that  it  was  created  by  him — ^that  he  has  absolute 
power  over  it — ^that  he  shall  destroy  it — that  he  shall  do  this  with  infi- 
nite ease,  as  one  who  folds  up  a  vesture  ;  and  that,  amid  the  decays  and 
changes  of  material  things,  he  remains  the  same.     The  immutability 
here  ascribed  to  Christ  is  not,  however,  that  of  a  created  spirit,  which 
will  remain  when  the  material  universe  is  destroyed ;  for  then  there 
would  be  nothing  ^oper  to  Christ  in  the  text,  nothing  but  in  which  an- 
geb  and  men  participate  with  him,  and  the  words  would  be  deprived  of 
all  meaning.     His  immutability  and  duration  are  peculiar,  and  a  con- 
trast is  implied  between  his  existence  and  that  of  all  created  things. 
They  are  dependent^  he  is  independent ;  and  his  necessary^  and  there- 
fore eternal^  existence  must  follow.    The  phrase  *'  eternal  life,"  ^hen 
used,  as  it  is  frequently,  in  St.  John's  Epistles,  is  also  a  clear  designa. 
tion  of  the  eternity  of  our  Saviour.    **  For  the  life  was  manifested^  and 
we  have  seen  it,  and  bear  witness,  and  show  unto  you  that  btberak 
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LIFE,  which  was  with  the  Father,  and  was  manifested  onto  as.'*  In  Am 
first  clause,  Christ  is  called <^  Lifi;  he  is  tiben  said  to  be  **etermdf^ 
and,  that  no  mistake  should  arise,  as  though  the  apostle  mer^  meaat 
to  declare  that  he  woul^  continue  for  ever,  he  eAiows,  that  he  aaciibet 
eternity  to  him  in  his  pre-existent  state, — ^  that  eternal  life"  which 
WITH  THE  Fathsb  ;  and  with  him  befere  he  was  ^  manifested  to 
And  eternal  pre-existence  could  not  be  more  unequiTocally  maifced. 

To  these  essential  attributes  of  Deity,  to  be  without  begmniag  aad 
without  change,  is  added  that  of  being  extended  through  all  i^Mice.— -He 
is  not  only  eternal,  bqt  oiniiFBBSBifT.  Thus  he  declares  himsdf  to  be 
at  the  same  time  in  heaven  and  upon  earth,  which  is  aasoredly  a  pro- 
perty of  Deity  alone.  ^  No  man  hath  ascended  up  to  heaTen,  but  he 
that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the  Son  of  man  which  n  in  het. 
ven."  The  genuineness  of  the  last  clause  has  been  attacked  by  a  few 
critics ;  but  has  been  felly  established  by  Dr.  Magee.  {Magee  on  (ki 
Atonement.)  This  passage  has  been  defended  from  the  Socinian  inter* 
pretation  already,  and  contains  an  unequivocal  declaration  of  ubiquity. 

For  <<  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  my  name,  thbei 
AM  I  IN  THE  MIDST  OF  THEM."  How  fetilo  \e  the  Sociuian  comment  ii 
the  New  Version !  This  promise  is  to  be  ^  limited  to  the  apostolic  age." 
But  were  that  granted,  what  would  the  concession  avail  t  In  the  apes* 
tolic  age,  the  disciples  met  in  the  name  of  their  Lord  many  timet  in 
the  week,  and  in  innumerable  parts  of  the  world  at  the  same  time>  is 
Judea,  Asia  Minor,  Europe,  dec.  He,  therefore,  who  could  be  *<  in  the 
midst  of  them,"  whenever  and  wherever  they  assembled,  must  be  omai* 
present.  But  they  add,  ^  by  a  spiritual  presence,  a  faculty  of- knowing 
things  in  places  where  he  was  not  present ;"  ^  a  gift,"  they  say,  *<  gives 
•  to  the  apostles  occasionally,"  and  refer  to  1  Cor.  v,  3.  No  such  gift 
is,  however,  claimed  by  the  apostle  in  that  passage,  who  knew  the  a&ir 
in  the  Church  of  Corinth,  not  by  any  such  feculty  or  revelation,  hot  bf 
''  report,"  verse  1.  Nor  does  he  say,  that  he  was  present  with  then^ 
but  judged  <<  (u  though  be  were  present."  If,  indeed,  any  such  gift  weie 
occasionally  given  to  the  apostles,  it  would  be,  not  a  '<  spiritoal  pre- 
sence," as  the  New  Version  has  it ;  but  a  figurative  presence.  No 
such  figurative  meaning  is  however  hinted  at  in  the  text  before  us,  whick 
is  as  literal  a  declaration  of  Christ's  presence  every  where  with  hie  wor- 
shippers as  that  similar  promise  made  by  Jehovah  to  the  Israelites :  *^  In 
all  places  where  I  record  my  name  I  will  come  to  thee,  and  I  will  bless 
thee."  At  the  very  moment,  too,  of  his  ascension,  that  is,  just  when, 
as  to  his  bodily  presence,  he  was  leaving  his  disciples,  he  promises  still 
to  be  with  them,  and  caQs  their  attention  to  this  promise  by  an  emphatic 
particle,  "  And  lo  I  ak  with  tov  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world,"  Matt,  xxviii,  20.  The  Socinians  render  ^  to  the  end  of  the 
age,"  that  is, "« the  Jewish  dispensation,  till  the  destruction  of  Jerasa. 
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lem."  All  tiiat  can  be  said  in  fiivour  of  this  is,  that  the  words  may  be 
so  translated,  if  no  regard  is  paid  to  their  import.  But  it  is  certain, 
that,  in  several  passages,  **  the  end  of  the  world,"  17  awreleia  m  aun^^ 
must  be  understood  in  its  popular  sense.  That  this  is  its  sense  here, 
appears,  first,  from  the  clause  **  Lo  I  am  with  you  alwatb,"  irmrac  rac 
inupacj  **at  dU  times;**  secondly,  because  spiritual  presence  stands,  by 
an  evidently  implied  antitheas,  opposed  to  bodily  absence ;  thirdly, 
because  that  presence  of  Christ  was  as  necessary  to  his  disciples  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  as  till  that  period.  But  even  were  the 
promise  to  be  so  restricted,  it  would  still  be  in  proof  of  the  omnipre- 
sence of  our  Lord,  for,  if  he  were  present  with  all  his  disciples  in  aH 
places,  *^  always,"  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  it  could  only  be  by 
virtue  of  a  property  which  would  render  him  present  to  his  disciples 
in  all  ages.  The  Socinian  Version  intimates,  that  the  presence  meant 
18  the  gift  of  miraculous  powers.  Let  even  that  be  allowed,  though  it 
is  a  very  partial  view  of  the  promise ;  then,  if  till  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  the  apostles  were  ^  always,"  ^  at  all  times,"  able  to  work 
miracles,  the  power  to  enable  them  to  effect  these  wonders  must 
**  always"  and  in  all  places  have  been  present  with  them ;  and  if  that 
were  not  a  human  endowment,  if  a  power  superior  to  that  of  man 
were  requisite  for  the  performance  of  the  miracles,  and  that  power 
was  the  power  of  Christ,  then  he  was  really,  though  spiritually,  pre- 
sent  with  them,  unless  the  attribute  of  power  can  be  separated  from 
its  subject,  and  the  power  of  Christ  be  where  he  himself  is  not.  This, 
however,  is  a  low  view  of  the  import  of  the  promise,  ^  Lo  I  am  with 
you,"  which,  both  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  signifies  to  be  pre- 
sent with  any  one,  to  help,  comfort,  and  succour  him.  ^  Bivai  fiera  rtvoc, 
ali<»ii  adesse,  juvare  aliquem,  curare  res  alicujus."  (RosenmuUer.) 

It  is  not  necessary  to  adduce  more  than  another  passage  in  proof 
of  a  point  so  fully  determined  already  by  the  authority  of  Scripture. 
After  the  apostle,  in  Col.  i,  16,  17,  has  ascribed  the  creation  of  all 
things  in  heaven  and  earth,  ^  visible  and  invisiUe,"  to  Christ,  he  adds, 
**  and  hy  fttm  dU  things  consist**  On  this  passage,  Raphelius  cites  a 
striking  passage  from  Aristotle,  De  Mundo,  where  the  same  verb,  ren. 
dered  <*  consist^**  by  our  translators,  is  used  in  a  like  sense  to  express 
the  constant  dependence  of  all  things  upon  their  Creator  for  continued 
subsistence  and  preservation.  ^  Tliere  is  a  certain  ancient  tradition 
common  to  all  mankind,  that  all  things  subsist  from  and  by  God,  and  that 
no  kind  of  being  is  self-sufficient,  when  alone,  and  destitute  of  his  pre. 
serving  aid."  (1)  The  apostle  then,  here,  not  only  attributes  the  crea- 
tion,  but  the  conservation  of  all  things  to  Christ ;  but  to  preserve  them 
his  presence  must  be  co-extensive  with  them,  and  thus  the  universe  of 
matter  and  created  spirits,  heaven  and  earth,  must  be  filled  with 

(1)  Saphdius  IB  loe.    8m  also  Pferkkunt**  Lbx. 
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power  and  presence.  ^  This  short  sentence  impUes  that  oar  Lord's 
presence  extends  to  every  part  of  the  creation ;  to  every  being  snd 
system  in  the  universe;  a  most  striking  and  em|diatical  description  of 
the  omnipresence  of  God  the  Son.'.'  {Holden^s  SeripiMre  TeMiimtmkt,) 
To  these  attributes  of  essential  Divinity  is  added,  a  pxhfxct  kkow. 
liBDGB  of  all  things.  This  cannot  be  the  attribute  of  a  creature,  (or 
though  it  maybe  difficult  to  say  how  far  the  knowledge  of  the  higheit 
order  of  intelligent  creatures  may  be  extended,  yet  are  there  two  kinds 
of  knowledge  which  God  has  made  peculiar  to  himself  by  solemn  and 
exclusive  claim.  The  first  is,  the  perfect  knowledge  of  the  thoughts 
and  intents  of  the  heart.  ^  I  the  Lord  search  the  heart,  I  try  the  reinsy" 
Jeremiah  xvii,  10.  ''Thou,  even  thou  only,''  says  Solomon,  ^knoweit 
the  hearts  of  all  the  children  of  men,"  1  Kings  viii,  89.  Tliia  kncm. 
ledge  is  attributed  to  and  was  claimed  by  our  Lord,  and  that  without 
any  intimation  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  a  qpecial  revelation,  or 
supernatural  gift,  as  in  a  few  instances  we  see  in  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  bestowed  to  answer  a  particular  and  temporary  purpose.  In 
such  instances  also,  it  is  to  be  observed,  the  knowledge  of  the  sfHiiti 
and  thoughts  of  men  was  obtained  in  consequence  of  a  reodatian  made 
to  them  by  Him  whose  prerogative  it  is  to  search  the  heart.  In  the 
case  of  our  Lord,  it  is,-  however,  not  merely  said,  ^  And  Jesus  bnem 
their  thoughts"  that  he  perceived  in  Jus  spirOy  that  they  so  reasoned 
among  themselves;  but  it  is  referred  to  as  an  attribute  or  original 
faculty,  and  it  is,  therefore  made  use  of  by  St.  John,  on  one  occasioo, 
to  explain  his  conduct  with  reference  to  certain  of  his  enemies :-- 
^'  But  Jesus  did  not  commit  himself  unto  them,  because  he  knbw  all 
MEN,  and  needed  not  that  any  should  testify  of  man,  for  hx  ilskw 
WHAT  WAS  IN  XAN."  After  his  exaltation,  also,  he  claims  the  prero* 
gative  in  the  full  style  and  majesty  of  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment :  '<  And  all  the  Churches  shall  know  that  J  am  he  which  ssabcb- 

KTH  THE  reins  AND  THE  HEART." 

A  striking  description  of  the  omniscience  of  Christ  is  also  found  in 
Heb.  iv,  12,  13,  if  we  understand  it,  with  most  of  the  ancients,  of  the 
hypostatic  Word ;  to  which  sense,  I  think  the  scope  of  the  passage  and 
context  clearly  determines  it.  ^  For  the  Word  of  God  is  quick  (living) 
and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword,  piercing  even  to 
the  dividing  asunder  of  soul  and  spirit  and  of  the  joints  and  marrow,  and 

is  a  DISCERNER  OF  THE  THOUGHTS  AND  INTENTS  OF  THE  HEART  ;  neither 

is  there  any  creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  his  sight ;  for  all  things  are 
NAKED  and  OPEN  to  the  eyes  of  him  with  whom  we  have  to  do."  The 
reasons  for  referring  this  passage  rather  to  Christ,  the  author  of  the  Gos- 
pel,  than  to  the  Crospel  itself^  are,  first,  that  it  agrees  better  with  the  apoe- 
Ue's  argument.  He  is  warning  Christians  against  the  example  of  ancient 
Jewish  unbehef^  and  enforces  his  warning  by  reminding  them,  that  the 
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Word  of  God  discerns  the  thoogfats  and  intents  of  the  heart.  The  argu- 
ment is  obvious,  if  the  personal  Word  is  meant ;  not  at  all  so,  if  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel  be  supposed.  Secondly,  the  clauses,  ^  neither 
is  there  any  creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  his  sight,"  and,  all  '<  things 
are  naked  and  open  to  the  eyes  of  hix,  with  whom  we  have  to  do,**  or 
**  to  whom  we  muti  give  an  accowid^^  are  undoubtedly  spoken  of  a  per- , 
son,  and  that  person  our  witness  and  judge.  Those,  therefore,  who 
think  that  the  Crospel  is  spoken  of  in  verse  12,  represent  the  apostle  as 
Diaking  a  transitidn  from  the  Gospd  to  God  himself  in  what  follows. 
This,  however,  produces  a  violent  break  in  the  argument,  for  which  no 
grammatical  nor  contextual  reason  whatever  can  be  given ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  same  metaphor  extends  through  both  verses.  This  is 
taken  from  the  practice  of  dividing  and  cutting  asunder  the  bodies  of 
beasts  slain  for  sacrifice,  and  laying  them  open  for  inspection,  lest  any 
blemish  or  unsoundness  should  lurk  within,  and  render  them  unfit  for 
the  service  of  God.  The  dividing  asunder  of  ^  the  joints  and  marrow'* 
in  the  12th  verse,  and  the  being  made  '<  naked  and  open  to  the  eyes, 
in  the  Idth,  are  all  parts  of  the  same  sacrificial  and  judicial  ocfiofi,  to 
which,  therefore,  we  can  justly  assign  but  one  agerU.  The  only  reason 
given  for  the  other  interpretation  is,  that  the  term  Logos  is  nowhere 
else  used  by  St.  Paul.  This  can  wei^  but  little  against  the  obvious 
sense  of  the  passage.  St.  Luke,  i,  2,  appears  to  use  the  term  Looos 
in  a  personal  sense,  and  he  uses  it  but  once ;  and  if  St.  Paul  uses  it 
here,  and  not  in  his  other  epistles,  this  reason  may  be  given,  that  in 
other  epistles  he  writes  to  Jews  and  Gentiles  united  in  the  same 
Churches ;  here,  to  Jews  alone,  among  whom  we  have  seen  that  the 
Logos  was  a  well  known  theological  term.  (2) 

The  Socinians  urge  against  this  ascription  of  infinite  knowledge  to 
our  Lord,  Mark  xiii,  82 :  *^  But  of  that  day  and  that  hour  knoweth  no 
man,  no,  not  the  angels  which  are  in  heaven,  neiOier  Hie  Sony  but  the 
Father  only."  The  genuineness  of  the  clause  <^  neither  the  Son"  has 
been  disputed,  and  is  not  inserted  by  Griesbach  in  his  text ;  there  is  not, 
however,  sufficient  reason  for  its  rejection,  though  certainly  in  the  paral- 
lel passage.  Matt,  xxiv,  36,  ^  neither  the  Son"  is  not  found.  *<  But  of 
that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not  the  angels  of  heaven ;  but 
my  Father  only."  We  are  then  reduced  to  this — a  number  of  passages 
explicitly  declare  that  Christ  knows  all  things ;  there  is  one  which 
declares  that  the  Son  did  not  know  ^  the  day  and  the  hour"  of  judg- 
ment ;  again,  there  is  a  passage  which  certainly  implies  that  even  this 
period  was  known  to  Christ ;  for  St.  Paul,  1  Tim.  vi,  14,  speaking  of 
the  **  appearing  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  as  the  universal  judge,  im- 

(2)  **  Non  deerat  peculiaris  ratio,  cur  I^um  Dei  sic  vocarot,  cum  ad  Hebneeoa 
dcriberet,  qui  enm  illo  nofnine  indiptaro  tolebant :  at  conotat  ex  Targrum,  cojoi 
pars  hoc  tempore  facta  cat,  ot  ex  Philonc  aliiaque  HeUeniitii.'*  {Poli  Synop,) 
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mediately  adds,  **  which  in  fttt  owm  tme$  xaipotc  t^totc^  eliali  show  whi 
is  the  blessed  and  only  potentate,"  dec.  The  day  of  judgment  ia  hare 
called  **  his  own  times,"  or  **  his  own  seasons,"  which,  in  ita  obfiflM 
■ense,  means  the  season  he  has  himself  fixed,  since  a  certain  manifeita* 
ti<m  of  himself  is  in  its  fulness  reserved  by  him  to  that  period.  Am 
**  the  times  and  the  seasons,"  also  are  said,  in  another  place,  to  be  in 
the  Father's  ^  own  power ;"  so  by  an  equivalent  phrase,  they  are  here 
said  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  Son,  because  they  are  ^  Ai«  own  timetJ* 
Doubtless,  theot  he  knew  ^  the  day  and  the  hour  of  judgment."  {%) 
Now,  certainly,  no  such  glaring  and  direct  contradiction  can  exist  ia 
the  word  of  truth,  as  tiiat  our  Lord  should  know  the  day  of  judgmat, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  sense,  not  know  it.  Either, 
therefore,  the  passage  in  Mark  must  admit  of  an  interpretatioB  whidi 
will  make  it  consistent  with  other  passages  niiich  cleariy  affirm  oar 
Lord's  knowledge  of  all  things,  and  consequently  of  this  great  day,  or 
these  passages  must  submit  to  such  an  interpretation  as  will  bring  thoa 
into  accordance  with  that  in  Mark.  It  cannot,  however,  be  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  texts,  which  cleariy  predicate  an  infinite  know- 
ledge, should  be  interpreted  to  mean  a  finite  and  partial  knowle4ge^ 
and  this  attempt  would  only  establish  a  contradiction  between  the  teit 
and  the  comment.  Their  interpretation  is  imperative  upon  ns;  bat 
the  text  in  Mark  is  capable  of  an  interpretation  which  involves  no  con- 
tradiction or  absurdity  whatever,  and  which  makes  it  accord  with  the 
rest  of  the  Scripture  testimony  on  this  subject.  This  may  be  done  two 
ways.     The  first  is  adopted  by  Macknight. 

**  The  word  oidev  here  seems  to  have  the  force  of  the  Hebrew  con- 
junction, hiphil,  which  in  verbs  denoting  action,  makes  that  action, 
whatever  it  is,  pass  to  another.  Wherefore  ei6eu,  which  properly  signi- 
fies, I  know,  used  in  the  sense  of  the  conjunction  hiphU,  signifiei,  I 
nuike  another  to  know,  I  declare.  The  word  has  this  meaning,  without 
dispute,  1  Cor.  ii,  2.  <  I  determined,  eidevai,  to  know  nothing  among 
you,  but  Jesus  Christ  and  him  crucified ;'  t.  e.  I  determined  to  make 
known,  to  preach  nothing,  but  Jesus  Christ.  So,  likewise,  in  the  text, 
'  But  of  that  day  and  that  hour,  none  maketh  you  to  know,'  none  hath 
power  to  make  you  know  it ;  just  as  the  phrase.  Matt,  xx,  28,  « is  not 
mine  to  give,'  signifies,  *  is  not  in  my  power  to  give :' — *  no,  not  the 
angels,  neither  the  Son,  but  the  Father.'  Neither  man  nor  angd,  nor 
even  the  Son  himself,  can  reveal  the  day  and  hour  of  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  to  you :  because  the  Father  hath  determined  that  it  should 
not  be  revealed."  (Harmony,) 

The  second  is  the  usual  manner  of  meeting  the  difficulty,  and  refers 
the  words  "  neither  the  Son"  exclusively  to  the  human  nature  of  our 

(3)  Kaipois  litots,  tempore,  quod  ipse  nomt,    Erat  itaque  tempos  advwiUiB 
ignoCom  Apottolia."   {RotemmuiUr,) 
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Ltford,  which  we  know,  as  to  the  body,  *^  grew  in  stature,'*  and  as  to  the 
iimd«  in  ^  wisdom/'  Bishop  Kidder,  in  answering  the  Socinian  objec- 
ion  from  the  Ups  of  a  Jew,  observes, — 

**  I.  That  we  ChritHans6o  bdieve,  not  only  that  Chsist  was  God  ; 
jut  ako  that  he  was  peffect  man,  of  a  reammahUtouly  and  human  Jle^ 
mbaMng.  ^ 

<*  We  do  believe,  that  his  body  was  like  one  of  ours :  a  real,  not  a 
Auitaatic  and  imaginary  one. 

<*  We  do  also  b^eve,  that  he  had  a  human  «wi,  of  the  same  nature 
uid  kind  with  one  of  outb  ;  though  it  was  free  from  sin,  and  all  original 
ftain  and  corruption.  And  no  wonder  ^hen,  that  we  read  of  him,  that 
lie  mereattdi  not  only  tn  stature^  and  in  fawmr  toith  God  and  many  but 
in  wisdom  also  :  Luke  ii,  62.  Now  %Disdom  is  a  spiritual  endowment, 
uid  belongs  to  the  mind  or  tond.  He  could  not  be  said  to  increase  tn 
wmdom  as  he  was  God  ;  nor  could  this  be  said  of  him  with  respect  to 
his  hody^  for  that  is  not  the  subject  of  wisdom ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
Imman  sonl  of  Chkist,  the  other  part  of  our  hiunan  nature. 

*<2.  It  must  be  granted,  that  as  man  he  did  not  know  beyond  the 
capacities  of  human  and  finite  onderstanding ;  and  not  what  he  knew  as 
Gk>D.  He  could  not  be  supposed  to  know  in  this  respect  things  not 
knowable  by  man,  any  otherwise  than  as  the  Divine  nature  and  wisdom 
ttiought  fit  to  communicate  and  impart  such  knowledge  to  him. 

^  8.  That  therefore  Christ  may  be  said,  with  respect  to  his  human 
nature  and  finite  understanding,  not  to  know  the  precise  time,  the  day 
and  hour  of  some  future  events. 

<*  4.  Tis  farther  to  be  considered  how  the  evangelists  report  this 
matter ;  they  do  it  in  such  terms  as  are  very  observaUe.  Of  that  day 
and  hour  knoweth  no  man ;  it  follows,  neither  the  Son.  He  doth  not 
say  the  Son  of  God,  nor  the  hyyocj  or  Word,  but  the  Son  only. 

<*  I  do  not  know  aD  this  while,  where  there  is  any  inconsistency  in 
the  fiiith  of  Christians;  [arising  from  this  view ;]  when  we  believe  that 
Jisus  was  in  aU  things  made  like  unto  us,  and  in  some  respect  a  little 
bwer  than  the  angels,  Heb.  ii,  7,  17.  I  see  no  force  in  the  above- 
named  objection."  {Demonstration  of  Messiah,) 

The  ^  Son  of  man,"  it  is  true,  is  here  placed  above  the  angels ;  but, 
as  Waterland  observes,  **  the  particular  concern  the  Son  of  man  has  in 
the  last  judgment  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  supposed  climax  or 
gradation. 

^  It  is,  indeed,  objected  by  Socinians,  that  these  interpretations  of 
Bfark  xiii,  32,  charge  our  Saviour,  if  not  with  direct  falsehood,  at  least 
with  criminal  evasion ;  since  he  could  not  say  with  truth  and  sincerity, 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  day,  if  he  knrrw  it  in  any  capacity ;  as  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  roan  is  immortal,  so  long  as  he  is,  in  any  respect, 
immortal.    The  answer  to  this  is,  that  as  it  may  truly  be  said  of  the 
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kNfy  of  man,  that  it  IB  not  inimortal,  thoogh  the  «NiZ  18 ;  8oitiiiay,wi& 
equal  trutfat  be  said,  that  the  Son  of  man  waa  ignoraiit  of  aome  tfaingp^ 
though  the  San  of  God  knew  every  thing.  It  ia  not,  then,  inconaaleat 
with  truth  and  sincerity  for  our  Lord  to  deny  that  he  knew  what  he 
really  did  know  in  one  capacity,  while  he  waa  ignorant  of  it  in  aa- 
other.  Thus,  in  one  place  he  says,  <  Now  I  am  no  more  in  the  WQrid»' 
John  xvii,  11 ;  and  in  another,  ^  Ye  have  the  poor  always  with  year  bat 
tne  ye  have  not  always,'  Matt,  xxvi,  11 ;  yet  on  another  occaaioa,  he 
says,  '  Lo  I  am  with  you  always,'  Matt,  xxviii,  20 ;  and  again, '  If  aa? 
man  love  me — my  Father  will  love  him,  and  we  will  <M>nie  unto  Ubl 
and  make  our  abode  witii  him,'  John  xiv,  23.  From  hence  we  aeetkac 
our  Lord  might,  without  any  breach  of  sincerity,  deny  that  <^  hinHNK 
considered  in  one  capacity,  which  he  could  not  have  denied  in  anotiber. 
There  was  no  equivocation  in  his  denying  the  knowledge  of  ^  that  div 
and  that  hour,'  since,  with  respect  to  his  human  nature,  it  waa  nnt 
true ;  and  that  he  designed  it  to  refer  alone  to  his  human  natore^  a 
probable,  because  he  does  not  say  the  Son  of  Crod  waa  ignorant  of  thit 
day,  but  the  Son^  meaning  the  Son  of  manj  as  appears  from  the  con- 
text, Matthew  xxiv,  87,  39 ;  Mark  xiii,  26,  34.  Thus  Mark  xiii,  9^ 
which,  at  first  sight,  may  seem  to  favour  the  Unitarian  hjrpothai^  a 
capable  of  a  rational  and  unforced  interpretation,  consistently  with  the 
orthodox  faith."  {Holden's  Testimonies.) 

As  the  knowledge  of  the  heart  is  attributed  to  Christ,  so  also  is  the 
knowledge  o^  futurity y  which  is  another  quality  so  peculiar  to  Deity, 
that  we  find  the  true  God  distinguishing  himself  from  all  the  false  divi- 
nities of  the  heathen  by  this  circumstance  alone.  ^,To  whom  will  ye 
liken  me,  and  make  me  equal,  and  compare  me,  that  we  may  be  likeT 
'*I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  like  me.  Declaring  the  end  from  ik 
beginning f  and  from  ancient  times  the  things  that  are  not  yet  done,  saying, 
My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will  do  all  my  pleasure,"  Isa.  xl?i,  5. 
9,  10.  All  the  predictions  uttered  by  our  Saviour,  and  which  are  no- 
where referred  by  him  to  inspiration^  the  source  to  which  all  the  pro- 
phets  and  apostles  refer  their  prophetic  gifls,  but  w^ere  spoken  as  from 
his  own  prescience,  are  in  proof  of  his  possessing  this  attribute.  It  is 
also  affirmed,  John  vi,  64,  that  '<  Jesus  knew  from  the  beginning  who 
they  were  that  believed  not,  and  who  should  betray  him;"  and  again, 
John  xiii,  11,  "  For  Jesus  knew  who  should  betray  him." 

Thus  we  find  the  Scriptures  ascribing  to  Jesus  an  existence  without 
beginning,  without  change,  without  limitation,  and  connected,  in  tlie 
whole  extent  of  space  which  it  fills,  with  the  exercise  of  the  most  per- 
fect intelligence.  These  are  essential  attributes  of  Deity.  «  Measures 
of  power  may  be  communicated ;  degrees  of  wisdom  and  goodness  may 
be  imparted  to  created  spirits ;  but  our  conceptions  of  God  are  con. 
founded,  and  we  lose  sight  of  every  circumstance  by  which  he  ia  chu 
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terized,  if  such  a  manner  of  existence  as  we  haye  now  described  be 
imon  to  him  and  any  creature."  {HiWs  Lectures.) 
iO  these  attributes  may  also  be  added  omnpoTEifCB,  which  is  also 
idiar  to  the  Godhead ;  for,  though  power  may  be  communicated  to  a 
iture,  yet  a  finite  capacity  must  limit  the  conununication,  nor  can  it 
it  infinitely,  any  more  than  wisdom,  except  in  an  infinite  nature. 
rist  is,  however,  styled,  Rev.  i,  8,  ^  The  Almightt."  To  the  Jews 
nudy '  What  things  soever  he  [the  Father]  doeth,  thbsb  also  dosth 
I  Son  lixbwisb."  Farther,  he  declares,  that  ^  a^  the  Father  hath 
■  vs  HDf  SBLF,  so  hath  he  given  to  the  Son  to  have  ufb  in  himself," 
ich  is  a  most  strongly  marked  distinction  between  himself  and  all 
atures  whatever.  He  has  ^  life  in  himself,"  and  he  has  it  '<  as  the 
iier"  has  it,  that  is,  perfectly  and  infinitely,  which  sufficiently  de- 
Dstrates  that  he  is  of  the  same  essence,  or  he  could  not  have  this 
omunion  of  properties  with  tiie  Fatiier.  The  life  is,  indeed,  said  to 
"^toen,"  but  this  communication  from  the  Father  makes  no  differ- 
ie  in  the  argument.  Whether  the  *<  life"  mean  the  same  original 
I  independent  life,  which  at  once  entitles  the  Deity  to  the  appella- 
18  ''The  ltvino  God,"  and  ^Thb  Father  of  sfibits,"  or  the 
towing  of  eternal  life  upon  all  believers,  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing, 
e  ^  life"  which  is  thus  bestowed  upon  believers,  the  continuance  and 
iect  blessedness  of  existence,  is  from  Christ  as  its  fountain,  and  he 
I  it  as  the  Father  himself  hath  it.  By  his  eternal  generation  it 
I  derived  from  the  Father  to  him,  and  he  possesses  it  equally  with 
Father ;  by  the  appointment  of  his  Father  he  is  made  the  source 
eternal  life  to  believers,  as  having  that  life  in  hihself  to  bestow, 
I  to  supply  for  ever. 

We  may  sum  up  the  whole  Scriptural  argument,  from  Divine  attri- 
es  being  ascribed  by  the  disciples  to  our  Saviour,  and  claimed  by 
iself,  with  his  own  remarkable  declaration,  ^  All  things  which  the 
ther  hath  are  mine,"  John  xvi,  15.  <<  Here  he  challenges  to  himself 
incommunicable  attributes,  and,  consequently,  that  essence  which 
inseparable  from  them."  {WMby.)  ^li  God  the  Son  hath  all 
Qgs  that  the  Father  hath,  then  hath  he  all  the  attributes  and  perfec- 
3B  belonging  to  the  Father,  the  same  power,  rights,  and  privileges, 
same  honour  and  glory ;  and,  in  a  word,  the  same  nature,  substance, 
I  Godhead."  {Waterland.) 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 
Thb  Acts  abcbibed  to  Chbist  Pboofs  of  his  Diviniti. 

This  argument  is  in  confirmation  of  the  foregoing ;  for,  if  not  oriy 
the  proper  names  of  God,  his  majestic  and  peculiar  titles,  and  his  attii- 
butes,  are  attributed  to  our  Lord ;  but  if  also  acts  hare  been  done  \j 
him  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  cannot  be  performed  by  any  cret* 
ture,  however  exalted,  then  he  by  whom  they  were  done  nnist  be  tratf 
God. 

The  first  act  of  this  kind  is  creation — ^the  creation  of  all  tiiingB.  It  if 
not  here  necessary  to  enter  into  any  argument  to  prove  that  creation,  ia 
its  proper  sense,  that  is,  the  production  of  things  out  of  nothing,  is  pos- 
sible only  to  Dwine  power.  The  Socinians  themselves  acknowledge 
this ;  and,  therefore,  employ  their  perverting,  but  feeble  criticiami  ia  t 
vain  attempt  to  prove,  that  the  creation,  of  which  Christ,  in  the  New 
Testament,  is  said  to  be  the  author,  is  to  be  understood  of  a  mord 
creation,  or  of  the  regulaHon  of  all  things  in  the  evang^c  dlsp^mtios. 
I  shall  not  adduce  many  passages  to  prove  that  a  proper  creatioD  is 
ascribed  to  our  Lord ;  for  they  are  sufficiently  in  the  recoDectionof  tlw 
reader.  It  is  enough  that  two  or  three  of  them  only  be  exhibited,  which 
cannot  be  taken,  without  manifest  absurdity,  in  any  other  sense  bat  as 
attributing  the  whole  physical  creation  to  him. 

The  ascription  of  the  creation  of  **  all  things,"  in  the  physical  sense, 
to  the  Divine  Word,  in  the  introduction  to  St.  John's  Gospel,  has  been 
vindicated  against  the  Socinian  interpretation  in  a  preceding  page.  I 
shall  only  farther  remark  upon  it,  first,  that  if  St.  John  had  intended  i 
moral,  and  not  a  physical  creation,  he  could  not  have  expressed  himself 
as  he  does  without  intending  to  mislead ;  a  supposition  equally  contrary 
to  his  inspiration  and  to  his  piety.  He  affirms  that  **  aU  things^**  and  that 
without  limitation  or  restriction,  "  were  made  by  him ;"  that  "  without 
him  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made  ;*'  which  clearly  means, 
that  there  is  no  created  object  which  had  not  Christ  for  its  Creator;  an 
assertion  which  contains  a  revelation  of  a  most  important  and  fiuida- 
mental  doctrine.  If,  however,  it  be  taken  in  the  Socinian  sense,  it  is  a 
pitiful  truism,  asserting  that  Christ  did  nothing  in  establishing  his  religion 
which  he  did  not  do :  for  to  this  efiect  their  Version  itself  expresses  it, — 
*^  all  things  were  done  by  him,  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing  done 
that  hath  been  done ;"  or,  as  they  might  have  rendered  it,  to  make  the 
folly  still  more  manifest,  *<  without  him  was  not  any  thing  done  that  was 
done  by  him,  or  which  he  himself  did."  Unfortunately,  however,  for 
the  notion  of  arranging  or  regulating  the  new  di^>ensation,  the  apostle 
adds  a  full  confirmation  of  his  former  doctrine,  that  the  phyneal  creatioB 
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wu  the  result  of  the  power  of  the  Divine  Word,  by  asoertingy  tiiat 
^  TBLB  WORLD  WAS  MADB  by  him ;"  (4)  that  world  into  which  he  came 
SB**  the  lightf'^  that  world  tn  which  he  was  when  he  was  made  flerii ; 
that  world  which  <'  knew  him  not."  It  matters  nothing  to  the  argoment, 
whether  ^  the  world"  be  understood  of  men  or  of  the  material  world ; 
on  either  supposition  it  was  made  by  him,  and  the  creation  ¥rasy  there- 
§asef  physical.  In  neither  case  could  the  creation  be  a  moral  one,  for 
the  material  world  is  incapable  of  a  moral  renewal ;  and  the  world 
which  "knew  not"  Christ,  if  understood  of  men,  was  not  renewed,  but 
unregeneratod ;  or  he  would  have  been  "  known,"  that  is,  acloundedged 
fay  tbem. 

Another  passage,  equally  incapable  of  being  referred  to  any  but  a 
physical  creation,  is  foimd  in  Heb.  i,  2,  **  By  whom  also  he  made  the 
woBLDs."  «  God,"  says  the  apostle,  **  hath  in  these  last  days  spoken 
unto  us  by  his  Son,  whom  he  hath  appointed  heir  of  all  things ;"  and 
then  he  proceeds  to  giye  farther  information  of  the  nature  and  dignity 
of  the  personage  thus  denominated  "  Son"  and  '<  heir  ;"  and  his  very 
first  declaration  concerning  him,  in  this  exposition  of  his  character,  in 
order  to  prove  him  greater  than  angds,  who  are  the  greatest  of  all 
created  beings,  is  that  ^  by  him  also  God  made  the  worlds."  Two 
methods  have  been  resorted  to,  in  order  to  ward  off  the  force  of  this 
decisive  testimony  as  to  the  Deity  of  Christ,  grounded  upon  his  creative 
acts.  The  first  is,  to  render  the  words,  ^  fob  whom  he  made  the 
worlds ;"  thus  referring  creation  immediately  to  the  Father,  and  making 
the  preposition  Sta^  with  a  genitive  case,  signify  the  faud  caiue,  the 
reason  or  end,  for  which  "  the  worlds"  were  created.  Were  this  even 
allowed,  it  would  be  a  strange  doctrine  to  assert,  that  for  a  mere  man, 
FOR  the  exercise  of  the  ministry  of  a  mere  man,  as  Christ  is  taken  to 
be  upon  the  Socinian  hypothesis,  '*the  worlds,"  the  whole  visible  crea- 
tion,  with  its  various  orders  of  intellectual  beings,  were  created*  This 
is  a  position  almost  as  much  opposed  to  that  corrupt  hypothesis  as  is 
the  orthodox  doctrine  itself,  and  is  another  instance  in  proof  that  diffi- 
culties are  multiplied,  rather  than  lessened,  by  departing  firom  the 
obvious  sense  of  Scripture.  But  no  example  is  found,  in  the  whole 
New  Testament,  of  the  use  of  dia  with  a  genitive  to  express  the  Jinal 
oause;  and,  in  the  very  next  verse,  St.  Paul  uses  the  same  construction 
to  express  the  efficient  cause, — ''  when  he  had  by  hufudf  purged  our 
sins."  "  This  interpretation,"  says  Whitby,  justly,  •*  is  contrary  to  the 
rule  of  all  grammarians ;  contrary  to  the  exposition  of  all  the  Gredi 
fathers,  and  also  without  example  in  the  New  Testament." 

The  second  resource,  therefore,  is  to  understand  ^  the  worids,"  ram: 
•MfMif,  in  the  literal  import  of  the  phrase,  for  <<  the  ages,"  or  the  Grospel 

(i)  **  The  world  was  enlightened  by  him,**  says  the  New  Venion  ;  whldi  per. 
ISoUy  gratuitous  rendering  has  been  before  a^rtad  to. 
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diapensatioB.  But  *^6i  oMwec,  absolately'  pat,  doth  neviar  aigiiifyfti 
Church,  or  evangelical  state;  nor  doth  the  Scripture  ever  speak  of  fti 
world  tocom^in  the  plural,  but  in  the aiiigular  number  onlyi^  (WftMf.) 
The  phrase  U  atuve^  was  adopted  either  as  equivalent  to  the  JeviA 
division  of  the  whole  creation  into  three  parts,  this  lower  wofU^  fti 
rcigion  of  the  stars,  and  the  third  Leaven,  the  residence  of  Godaadba 
angels ;  or  as  expressive  of  the  duration  of  the  world,  extending  (hroq^ 
an  idefinite  number  of  ages,  and  standing  opposed  to  the  short  fife  cf 
its  inhabitants.  Jlmv  primo  longum  tempus^  postea  eCentttatan,  ifii 
Scriptores  N.  T.  vero  xoaftov  vuMdum  significat,  ex  Hebraiamo^  «y 
oSi;r  et  D'dSij;  de  mundo  accipitur,  quia  mundus  post  tot  generatioiMi 
hominumperpetuodurat.  {RatenmuUer.)  The  apostle,  in  writing  to  tk 
Hebrews,  used,  therefore,  a  mode  of  expression  which  was  not  oi^ 
familiar  to  them ;  but  which  they  could  not  but  understand  of  the  nataii 
creation.  This,  however,  is  put  out  of  all  doubt  by  the  use  of  tiie  mmt 
phrase  in  the  11th  chapter — ^through  faith  we  understand  that  tte 
WORLDS  were  framed  by  the  word  of  God,  so  that  things  whaA  an 
seen  were  not  made  of  things  that  do  appear ;"  words  whi<^  can  oilf 
be  understood  of  the  physical  creation.  Another  consideration,  wluek 
takes  the  declaraticm,  ^by  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds,'*  out  of  tte 
reach  of  all  the  captious  and  puerile  criticism  on  which  we  hue 
remarked,  is,  tiiat,  in  the  close  of  the  chapter,  the  apostle  reiterates  A0 
doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ :  **  But  unto  the 
Son  he  saith,"  not  only,  '<Thy  throne,  O  Crod,  is  for  ever  and  enr;'' 
but,  ^  Thou,  Lord,  (JeJumah,)  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundatkn 
of  the  earth ;  and  the  heavens  are  the  works  of  thine  hands  :**  wordi 
to  which  the  perverted  adroitness  of  heretics  has  been  able  to  nffix  no 
meaning,  when  taken  in  any  other  sense  than  as  addressed  to  Christ  f 
and  which  will  for  ever  attach  to  him,  on  the  authority  of  inspiiatios» 
the  title  of  ^  Jehovah,"  and  array  him  in  all  the  majesty  of  creatife 
power  and  glory.  It  is,  indeed*  a  very  conclusive  argument  in  fitvoor 
of  the  three  great  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  as  comprehended  in  &o 
orthodox  faith,  that  it  is  impossible  to  int^ret  this  celebrated  chapter, 
according  to  any  fair  rule  of  natural  and  customary  interpretation,  with- 
out admitting  that  Christ  is  God,  the  Divine  Son  of  Gon,  and  the 
Mediatob.  The  last  is  indicated  by  his  being  the  medium  throu^ 
whom,  in  these  last  days,  the  will  of  God  is  conununicated  to  mankind, 
^  God  hath  spoken"  by  him ;  and  by  his  being  **  anointed^  priest  and 
king  ^aibwye  hisfeUows.^^  The  second  is  expressed  both  by  his  title, 
^  THE  Son,"  and  by  the  superiority  which,  in  virtue  of  that  name^  he 
has  above  angels,  and  the  worship  which,  as  the  Son,  they  are  enjoined 
to  pay  to  him.  He  is  also  called  God,  and  this  term  is  fixed  in  its 
highest  import,  by  his  being  declared  ^  the  brightness  of  the  Father's 
glory^  and  the  express  image  of  his  person,"  and  by  the  creative  acts 
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jphkh  are  ascribed  to  him ;  while  his  character  of  Son^  as  being  of  the 
Jhther,  is  still  preserved  by  the  two  metaphors  of  <<  brightness'  and 
^magey''  and  by  the  expression, «  Godj  ecen  thy  God,''  On  these  prin- 
^tfHea  only  is  the  apostle  intelligible ;  on  any  other,  the  whole  chapter  is 
iaeapable  of  consist^it  exposition. 

The  only  additional  passage  which  it  is  necessary  to  produce,  in 
to  show  that  Christ  is  the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  that  the 
of  which  he  is  the  author,  is  not  a  moral  but  a  physical  crea- 
^tHMi ;  not  the  firaming  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  but  Uie  forming  of 
the  whole  uniyerse  of  creatures  out  of  nothing,  is  Coloss.  i,  15-17 : 
^Who  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,  the  fibst  bobn  of  every 
f creature :  for  by  him  were  all  things  cheated,  that  are  in  heaven,  and 
that  are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  domi- 
nions,  or  principalities,  or  powers ;  all  things  were  created  bt  him,  and 

•  woa,  him;  and  he  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist.'* 
The  Socinians  interpret  this  of  <<  that  great  change  which  was  intro- 
duced into  the  moral  world,  and  particularly  into  the  relative  ntuation 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  by  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel.''  (hnproved 
Version*)    But, 

1.  Tlie  apostle  introduces  this  passage  as  a  reason  why  we  have 
**  redemption  through  his  blood ;"  ver.  14 ;  why,  in  other  words,  the 

•  death  of  Christ  was  efficacious,  and  obviously  attributes  this  efficacy  to 
the  dignity  of  his  nature.  This  is  the  scope  of  his  argument.  2.  He, 
therefore,  affirms  him  to  be  *^  the  image"  (six6jv,)  the  exact  representa- 
tion or  resemblance  of  the  invisible  God ;  which,  when  compared  with 
Heb.  i,  2,  **  who  being  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express 

.  image  of  his  person,"  shows  that  the  apostle  uses  the  word  in  a  sense 

.  in  which  it  is  not  apphcable  to  any  human  or  angeUc  being, — *^  the  frti 

horn  of  every  creature ;"  or,  more  literally, « the  first  horn  of  the  whoie 

.  creation"    The  Arians  have  taken  this  in  the  sense  of  the  first-made 

•  creature ;  but  this  is  refuted  by  the  term  itself,  which  is  not  *^  first 
made"  but  ** first  horn ;"  and  by  the  following  verse,  which  proves  him 
to  be  first  bom,  fob,  or  because  (6ri)  <<  by  him  were  all  things  created." 
An  to  the  date  of  his  being,  he  was  before  all  created  things,  for  they 
were  created  by  him :  as  to  the  manner  of  his  being,  he  was  by  gene- 
ration  not  creation.  The  apostle  does  not  say,  that  he  was  created  the 
first  of  all  creatures ;  but,  that  he  was  bom  before  them :  {Vide  Wolf 
•ft  loc.) — a  plain  allusion  to  the  generation  of  the  Son  before  time  began, 
and  before  creatures  existed.  Wolf  has  also  shown,  that  among  the 
Jews  Jeliovah  is  sometimes  called  the  primogenitum  mundij  ^  the  first 
bom  of  the  world,"  because  they  attributed  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
the  Logos,  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  the  ostensible  Jehovah  of  the  Old 
Testament,  whom  certainly  they  never  meant  to  include  among  the 

.  creaiuretf;  and  that  thay  caUed  him  also  the  Sox  of  God.    It  was,  then. 
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in  perfect  aooerdance  with  tbe  theologicai  huigaage  of  Ike  Jcnro 
•elves,  that  the  apostle  calk  our  Laid  **  ihib  fixBt  bom  of  the  wMe 
creation." 

The  Arian  interpretation,  which  makes  &e  fint-made  creatine  the 
Creator  of  the  rest,  is  thus  destro3red«  The  Socinian  notion  is  as  bsm- 
festly  absurd.  If  the  creation  here  be  the  new  diBpen8ation,tiieClini> 
tian  Churchy  then  to  call  Christ  the  first  bom  of  this  Greatioo  is  to  sMike 
the  apostle  say  that  Christ  was  the  first-made  member  of  tfie  Gbiilin 
Church ;  and  the  reason  given  for  this  is,  that  he  made  or  constitafd 
the  Church  !  If  by  this  they  mean  simply  that  he  was  the  aitfkr  if 
Christianity,  we  have  again  a  puerile  truism  put  into  the  hps  of  tie 
apostle*  If  they  mean  that  the  apostle  dedaree  that  Christ  wis  tk 
first  Christian,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  this  can  be  grayely  afinsed 
as  a  comment  on  the  words ;  if  any  thing  else,  it  is  impossible  Is  ^ 
cover  any  connection  in  the  argument,  that  is,  between  the  propoata 
that  Christ  is  the  first  bom  of  the  whole  creation,  and  the  proof  of  it 
which  is  adduced,  that  by  him  were  all  things  created.  Theannoliton 
on  the  New  Version  say,  ^  It  is  plain  finxn  comparing  this  passage  witk 
verse  18,  (where  Christ  ia  called  the  first  bom  firom  the  deed,)  tint 
Christ  is  called  the  first  born  of  the  whole  creation,  bocanse  he  b  tbe 
first  who  was  raised  from  the  dead  to  an  immortal  life."  This  is  ht 
firom  being  ^  plain ;"  but  it  is  plain  that,  in  these  two  voreca,  the  spoitle 
speaks  of  Christ  in  two  difierent  states,  first,  in  his  state  *■  befiire  ail 
things,"  and  as  the  sustainer  of  all  things ;  and,  then,  in  his  stste  in 
**  the  Churchj^^  verse  18,  in  which  is  added  to  the  former  parliailsn 
respecting  him,^ — ^that  <'  he  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the  Church,  who  is 
the  beginning,  the  first  bom  from  the  dead."  Again,  if  in  versei  15, 
16,  17,  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  what  Christ  is  m  and  to  the  Ch1lrd^ 
under  the  figure  of  a  creation  of  all  things  in  heaven  and  in  eartii,  wben 
he  drops  the  figure  and  teaches  us  that  Christ  is  the  head  of  the  Chareb, 
the  first  bom  firom  the  dead,  he  uses  a  mere  tautology  ;  nor  is  there  anr 
apparent  reason  why  he  should  not,  in  the  same  plain  terms,  have  stated 
his  proposition  at  once,  without  resorting  to  expressions  which,  in  tfab 
view,  would  be  fiir-fetched  and  delusive.  In  ^  the  Church"  he  w«s 
^  head,"  and  ^  the  first  born  firom  the  dead,"  the  only  one  who  ever 
rose  to  die  no  more,  and  who  gives  an  immortal  life  to  those  he  qoick- 
ens ;  but  before  the  Church  existed,  or  he  himsdf  became  iacannte, 
^  before  all  things,"  says  the  apostle,  he  was  the  **  first  bom  of  the  whole 
creation,"  that  is,  as  the  fathers  understood  it,  he  was  bom  or  begottes 
before  every  creature.  But  the  very  terms  of  the  text  are  an  abimdant 
refutation  of  the  notion,  «  that  the  creation  here  mentioned  is  not  tbe 
creation  of  natural  substances."  The  things  created  are  said  to  be  ^  sB 
tilings  in  heaeen  and  upon  the  earth ;"  and,  lest  the  invisible  spirits  is 
the  heaven  should  be  thought  to  be  exdoded,  Oe  apoede  adds  «thin^ 
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visible  and  things  invisible  ;*'  aad^  lest  the  invisible  things  should  be 
miderstood  of  inferior  angels  or  spiritual  beings,  and  the  high  and  glo- 
rious beings,  who  **  excel  in  strength,"  and  are,  in  Scripture,  invested 
with  other  elevated  properties,  should  be  suqiected  to  be  exceptions,  the 
apostle  becomes  stiU  more  particular,  and  adds,  whether  ^  thrones,  or 
dominions,  or  principalities,  or  powers,"  terms  by  which  the  Jews  ex- 
pressed  the  different  orders  of  angels,  and  which  are  used  in  that  sense 
fay  this  apostle,  Ephesians  i,  21.  It  is  a  shameless  criticism  of  the 
authors  of  the  New  Version,  and  shows  how  hardly  they  were  pushed 
by  this  decisive  passage,  that  ^  the  apostle  does  not  here  specify  things, 
themselves,  namely,  celestial  and  terrestrial  substances,  but  merdy 
states  of  things,  namely,  thrones,  dominions,  dec,  which  are  only  ranks 
and  orders  of  beings  in  the  rational  and  moral  world."  Was  it,  then, 
forgotten,  that  before  St.  Paul  speaks  of  things  in  rank  and  order,  he 
speaks  of  oS  things  collectively  which  are  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  visible 
and  invisible  ?  If  so,  he  then,  unquestionably,  speaks  of  *'•  things  them" 
sehes"  or  he  speaks  of  nothing.  Nor  is  it  true,  that,  in  the  enumera- 
tion  of  thrones,  dominions,  dz;c,  he  speaks  of  the  creation  of  ranks  and 
orders.  He  does  not  speak  '*  merely  of  states  of  things,  but  of  tilings  in 
states ;  he  does  not  say  that  Christ  created  thrones^  and  dominions,  and 
principalities^  and  powers^  which  would  have  been  more  to  their  pur- 
pose,  but  that  he  created  all  things,  ^whether'  are,  'they  be  thrones,* 
dM:."  The  apostle  adds,  that  all  things  were  created  by  him,  and  roK 
him,  as  the  end ;  which  could  not  be  said  of  Christ,  even  if  a  moral 
creation  were  intended,  since,  on  the  Socinian  h}7>othesis  that  he  is  a 
mere  man,  a  prophet  of  God,  he  is  but  the  instrument  of  restoring  man 
to  obedience  and  subjection,  for  the  glory  and  in  accomplishment  of  the 
purposes  of  God.  But  how  is  the  whole  of  this  description  to  be  made 
applicable  to  a  figurative  creation,  to  the  moral  restoration  of  lapsed 
beings  ?  It  is  as  plainly  historical  as  the  words  of  Moses,  **  In  the  be- 
ginning God  created  the  heavens  and  the  earth."  **  Things  visible"  aad 
**  things  on  earth"  comprise,  of  course,  all  those  objects  which,  being 
neither  sensible  nor  rational,  are  incapaUe  of  moral  regeneration,  while 
^  things  in  heaven"  and  ^  things  invisible"  comprise  the  angels  which 
never  sinned  and  who  need  no  repentance  and  no  renewal.  Such  are 
those  gross  perversions  of  the  word  of  GU>d  which  this  heresy  induces, 
and  with  such  indelible  eridence  is  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  declared 
by  his  acts  of  power  and  glory,  as  the  Univebsal  Crsatob.  The 
admirable  observations  of  Bishop  Pearson  may,  properly,  conclude 
what  has  been  said  on  this  important  passage  of  inspired  writ. 

**  In  these  words  our  Saviour  is  expressly  styled  the  *  first  bom  of 
every  creature,'  that  is,  begotten  by  €rod,  as  '  the  Son  of  his  love^' 
antecedently  to  all  other  emanations,  before  any  thing  proceeded  from 

him^  or  was  framed  and  created  fay  Imi.    Aad  tint  precedenev  is  pr^* 
Vol.  I.  ^  • 
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sentiy  proved  by  this  undeniable  argument,  that  aQ  otker  emanatkNucr 
productions  come  from  him,  and  whatsoerw  received  its  being  by  crea- 
tion was  by  him  created,  which  assertion  is  delivered  in  the  mmH 
proper,  full,  and  frequent  expressionB  imaginable :  First,  in  the  plui 
language  of  Moses,  as  most  consonant  to  his  description  :  *  for  by  hin 
were  all  things  created  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth ;'  of* 
nifying  thereby  that  he  speaketh  of  the  same  creation.  Secondly,  hf  t 
division  which  Moses  never  used,  as  describing  the  prodoction  only  of 
corporeal  substances :  lest,  therefore,  those  immaterial  beings  mig^ 
seem  exempted  from  the  Son*s  creation,  because  omitted  in  MoMf*! 
description,  he  addeth  *  visible  and  invisible ;'  and  lest  in  that  invtnUe 
world,  among  the  many  degrees  of  celestial  hierarchy,  any  order  miglit 
seem  exempted  firom  an  essential  dependence  on  him,  he  nameth  thoss 
which  are  of  greatest  eminence, '  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  domimonii 
or  principalities,  or  powers^'  and  under  them  comprehendeth  aD  dM 
rest.  Nor  doth  it  yet  suffice,  thus  to  extend  the  object  of  his  power,  I17 
asserting  all  things  to  be  made  by  him,  except  it  be  so  understood  as  t» 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  his  person,  and  the  authority  of  hii 
action.  For  lest  we  should  conceive  the  Son  of  Qod  framing  the  worU 
as  a  mere  instrumental  cause  which  woiketh  by  and  for  another,  he 
showeth  him  as  well  the  final  as  the  efficient  cause ;  for,  '  all  tUogf 
were  created  by  him  and  for  him.'  Lastly,  whereas  aU  things  fint 
receive  their  being  by  creation,  and  when  they  have  received  it,  continue 
in  the  same  by  virtue  of  God's  conservation,  <  in  whom  we  live  tsd 
move  and  have  our  being ;'  lest  in  any  thing  we  should  not  depend 
immediately  upon  the  Son  of  God,  he  is  described  as  the  conserver,u 
well  as  the  Creator,  for  '  He  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things 
consist.'  If  then  we  consider  these  two  latter  verses  by  themselve8» 
we  cannot  deny  but  they  are  a  most  complete  description  of  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  world  ;  and  if  they  were  spoken  of  God  the  Father,  codd 
be  no  way  injurious  to  his  majesty,  who  is  nowhere  more  plainly,  or 
fully  set  forth  unto  us  as  the  Maker  of  the  world." 

But  our  Lord  himself  professes  to  do  other  acts,  beside  the  great  act 
o{  creating,  which  are  peculiar  to  God;  and  such  acts  are  also  attri- 
buted to  him  by  his  inspired  apostles.  His  preserving  of  all  things 
made  by  him  has  already  been  mentioned,  and  which  implies  not  only 
a  Divine  power,  but  also  ubiquity,  since  he  must  be  present  to  all  things, 
in  order  to  their  constant  conservation.  The  final  destruction  of  the 
whole  frame  of  material  nature  is  also  as  expressly  attributed  to  him  as 
its  creatioD.  <<  Thou,  Lord,  in  the  beginning  hast  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  earth,  and  the  heavens  are  the  works  of  thine  hands ;  these  £^aU 
perish,  but  thou  remainest,  and  as  a  vesture  shaxt  thou  fold  thxx 
UP,  and  they  shall  be  changed."  Here  omnipotent  power  is  seen 
«<  changing,"  and  removing,  and  taking  away  the  vast  umverse  of  male- 
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rial  tilings  with  the  same  ease  as  it  was  spoken  into  being  and  at  first 
disposed  into  order.  Generally,  too,  our  Lord  claims  to  perform  tho 
works  of  his  Father.  "  If  I  do  not  the  works  of  my  Father,  believe 
me  not ;  but  if  I  do,  though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works." — 
^loold  this,  even,  be  restrained  to  the  working  of  miracles,  the  argu- 
ment remains  the  same.  No  prophet,  no  apostle,  ever  used  such 
language  in  speaking  of  his  miraculous  giHs.  Here  Christ  declares 
that  he  performs  the  works  of  his  Father ;  not  merely  thrt  the  Father 
worked  by  him,  but  that  he  himself  did  the  works  of  €rod ;  which  can 
only  mean  works  proper  or  peculiar  to  God,  and  which  a  Divine 
power  only  could  effect.  (5)  So  the  Jews  understood  him,  for,  upon 
this  declaration,  "  they  sought  again  to  take  him."  That  this  power  of 
working  miracles  was  in  him  an  original  power,  appears  also  from  his 
bestowing  that  power  upon  his  disciples.  '<  Behold  I  give  untp  you 
power  to  tread  on  serpents,  and  scorpions,  and  over  all  the  power  of 
the  enemy,  and  nothing  shall  by  any  means  hurt  you,"  Luke  x,  19. — 
"  And  HE  GAVE  them  power  and  authority  over  all  devils,  and  to  cure 
diseases,"  Luke  ix,  1.  Their  miracles  were,  therefore,  to  be  performed 
in  his  NAME,  by  which  the  power  of  effecting  them  was  expressly 
reserved  to  him.  **  In  kt  naue  shall  they  oast  out  devils ;"  <*  and  his 
HAMS  through  faith  in  his  naxe  hath  made  this  man  strong." 

The  manner  in  which  our  Lord  promises  the  Holy  Spirit  is  farther 
in  proof  that  he  performs  acts  peculiar  to  the  Godhead.  He  speaks  of 
'*  sending  the  Spirit"  in  the  language  of  one  who  had  an  original  right 
and  an  inherent  power  to  bestow  that  wondrous  gifl  which  was  to 
impart  miraculous  energies,  and  heavenly  wisdom,  comfort,  and  purity 
to  human  minds.  Does  the  Father  send  the  Spirit  ?  He  claims  the 
same  power, — "  the  Comforter,  whom  /  will  send  unto  you."  The  Spirit 
is,  on  this  account,  called  ^  the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  and  <'  the  Spirit  of 
€iod."  Thus  the  giving  of  the  Spirit  is  indifferently  ascribed  to  the  Son 
and  to,  the  Father ;  but  when  that  gifl  is  mediately  bestowed  by  the 
apostles,  no  such  language  is  assumed  by  them :  they  pray  to  Christ, 
and  to  the  Father  in  his  name,  and  he,  their  exalted  Master,  sheds  forlh 
the  blessing — "  therefore  being  by  the  right  hand  of  God  exalted,  and 
having  received  of  the  Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath 
shed  forth  this,  which  ye  now  see  and  hear." 

Another  of  the  unquestionably  peculiar  acts  of  God,  is  the  forgiveness 
of  sins.  In  the  manifest  reason  of  the  thing,  no  one  can  forgive  but  the 
party  offended  ;  and  as  sin  is  the  transgression  of  the  law  of  God,  he, 
alone,  is  the  ofiended  party,  and   he  only,   therefore,  can  foi^ve. — 

(5)  **  Si  non  facio  ea  ipsa  divina  opera,  qa»  pater  meus  facit ;  ai  qne  facio» 
non  habent  divinas  virtutis  specinien.**  {RosenmvUer.)  **  Opera  Patrig  met, 
i.  e.  quiD  Patri,  aive  Deo,  aunt  propria :  quiB  a  nemine  alio  fieri  qaeoat**  iP^U 
Syn9p.) 
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Mediately,  others  may  declare  his  pardoning  acta^  or  the  oonditionioa 
which  he  determines  to  forgive ;  but,  aathmtativdy,  fhere  can  be  ns 
actual  forgiveness  of  sins  against  Grod  but  by  Grod  himself.  Bat  Chiiit 
forgives  sin  authoritatively,  and  he  is,  dierefere,  Grod.  One  pssngeii 
all  that  is  necessary  to  prove  this.  ^  He  said  to  the  sick  of  the  pali^, 
Son,  be  of  good  cheer,  thy  sins  he  forgieen  tkeeJ"  The  sdibes,  whs 
were  present,  understood  that  he  did  this  mtfAordottodyy  and  awwinrd, 
in  this  case;  the  rights  of  Divinity.  They  therefore  said,  among  theo^ 
selves,  ^  This  man  blasphemeth."  What  then  is  the  conduct  of  ov 
Lord  ?  Does  he  admit  that  he  only  ministerially  declared^  in  cons^* 
quence  of  some  revelation,  that  Giod  had  forgiven  the  sina  of  the  para- 
lytic ?  On  the  contrary,  he  wortm  a  miracle  to  prove  to  them,  diat  tbe 
very  right  which  they  disputed  was  vested  in  him,  that  he  had  this 
authority — ^but  that  ye  may  know  that  the  Son  of  man  hath  pown 
on  earth  to  forgive  sins,  then  saith  he  to  the  sick  of  the  palsy.  Arisen 
take  up  thy  bed,  and  go  into  thine  own  house.'' 

Such  were  the  acts  performed  by  our  Saviour,  in  the  days  of  kii 
sojourn  on  earth,  and  which  he  is  represented,  by  his  inspired  apostlei^ 
to  be  still  constantly  performing,  or  as  having  the  power  to  perform.^ 
If  any  creature  is  capable  of  doing  the  same  mighty  worka^  thei 
is  all  distinction  between  created,  finite  natures,  and  the  oncreated 
Infinite  destroyed.  If  such  a  distinction,  in  fact,  exists  ;  if  neither 
creation,  preservation,  nor  salvation  be  possible  to  a  mere  creaturf, 
we  have  seen  that  they  are  possible  to  Christ,  because  he  actnllv 
creates,  preserves,  and  saves ;  and  the  inevitable  conclusion  is,  that 
HB  IS  VBRT  God. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

DlVIlTB  WOBSHIF  PAID  TO  ChSIST. 

Frox  Christ's  own  acts  we  may  pass  to  those  of  his  disapki 
and  particularly  to  one  which  unequivocally  marks  their  opinion 
respecting  his  Divinity :  they  worship  him  as  a  Divine  person,  and 
they  enjoin  this  also  upon  Christians  to  the  end  of  time.  If  Chriit, 
therefore,  is  not  God,  the  apostles  were  idolaters,  and  Christianity  is  a 
system  of  impiety.  This  is  a  point  so  important  as  to  demand  a  dose 
investigation. 

The  fact  that  Divine  worship  was  paid  to  Christ  by  his  disciples 
must  be  first  established.  Instances  of  falling  down  at  the  feet  of  Jesoi 
and  worshipping  him  are  so  frequent  in  the  Gospd,  that  it  is  not  nece». 
sary  to  select  the  instances  which  are  so  familiar ;  and  though  we  allow 
that  the  word  npocKweiv  is  sometimes  used  to  express  that  lowly  ruve- 
nnce  with  which,  in  the  east,  it  has  been  always  cuolomary  to  taints 
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fenoim  considered  as  greatly  superior,  and  especiaDy  rulers  and  sove- 
reigns, it  is  yet  the  same  word  which,  in  a  great  number  of  instances, 
is  used  to  express  the  worship  of  the  supreme  God.  We  are,  then,  to 
edlect  the  intention  of  the  act  of  worship,  whether  designed  as  a  token 
of  profound  civil  respect,  or  of  real  and.  Divine  adoration,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances  of  the  instances  on  record.  When  a  leper  comes  and  **  won- 
ships"  Christ,  professing  to  believe  that  he  had  the  power  of  healing 
diseases,  and  that  in  himself,  which  power  he  could  exercise  at  his 
will,  all  which  he  expresses  by  saying,  '<  Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou 
CANST  make  me  clean,"  we  see  a  Jew  retaining  that  faith  of  the  Jewish 
Church  in  its  purity,  which  had  been  corrupted  among  so  many  of  his 
nation,  that  the  Messiah  was  to  be  a  Divine  person ;  and,  viewing  our 
Lord  under  that  character,  he  regarded  his  miraculous  powers  as  ori- 
ginal and  personal,  and  so  hesitated  not  to  worship  him.  Here  then,  is 
a  case  in  which  the  circumstances  clearly  show  that  the  worship  was 
religious  and  supreme.  When  the  man  who  had  been  cured  of  blindness 
by  Jesus,  and  who  had  defended  his  prophetic  character  before  the  coun- 
cily  before  he  knew  that  he  had  a  higher  character  than  that  of  a  prophet^ 
was  met  in  private  by  Jesus,  and  instructed  in  the  additional  fact,  that 
he  was  "  the  Son  op  God,"  he  worshipped  him.  "  Jesus  heard,  that 
they  had  cast  him  out,  and  when  he  had  found  him,  he  said  unto  him, 
Dost  thou  believe  on  the  Son  of  God  ?  He  answered  and  said,  Who  is 
he.  Lord,  that  I  might  believe  on  him?  And  Jesus  said  unto  him. 
Thou  hast  both  seen  him,  and  it  is  he  that  talketh  with  thee.  And  he 
said.  Lord,  I  believe,  and  he  woeshipped  him  :" — worshipped  him,  be 
it  observed,  under  his  character,  **  Son  of  God,"  a  title  which,  wc  have 
already  seen,  was  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  implying  actual  Divinity, 
and  which  the  man  understood  to  raise  Jesus  far  above  the  rank  of  a 
mere  prophet.  The  worship  paid  by  this  man  must,  therefore,  in  its 
intention,  have  been  supreme,  for  it  was  offered  to  an  acknowledged 
Divine  person,  the  Son  of  God.  When  the  disciples,  fully  yielding  to 
the  demonstration  of  our  Lord's  M essiahship,  arising  out  of  a  series  of 
splendid  miracles,  recognized  him  also  under  his  personal  character, 
"  they  came  and  worshipped  him,  saying.  Of  a  truth  thou  art  the  Son 
of  God  ! "  Matt,  adv,  33.  When  Peter,  upon  the  miraculous  draught  of 
fishes,  *'  fell  at  his  feet,"  and  said,  <'  Depart  from  me,  for  I  am  a  sinRiI 
man,  O  Lord,"  these  expressions  themselves  mark  as  strongly  the  awe 
and  apprehension  which  is  produced  in  the  breast  of  a  sinful  man,  when 
he  feels  himself  in  the  presence  of  Divinity  itself,  as  when  Isaiah 
exclaims,  in  his  vision  of  the  Divine  glory,  <*  Wo  is  me,  for  I  am  undone, 
for  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and  dwell  among  a  people  of  unclean 
lips,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  hosts." 

The  circumstances  then,  which  accompany  these  instances  make  it 
evident,  tiiat  the  tDorMp  here  paid  to  our  Lord  was  of  the  highest 
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order ;  and  they  will  serve  to  explain  several  other  cases  ia  the  Go»> 
pels,  similar  in  the  act,  though  not  accompanied  with  iUustrative  ciionft. 
stances  so  explicit.  But  there  is  one  general  consideratiofi  of  import- 
ance which  appUes  to  them  all.  Such  acts  of  lowly  prostratioD  as  an 
called  toorship  were  chiefly  paid  to  civil  governors.  Now  our  Laid 
cautiously  avoided  giving  the  least  sanction  to  the  notion  that  he  hai 
any  civil  pretensions,  and  that  his  object  was  to.  make  himself  king,  b 
would,  therefore,  have  been  a  marked  inconsistency  to  sufier  himsdf  ts 
be  saluted  with  the  homage  and  prostration  proper  to  civil  govenioi% 
and  which,  indeed,  was  not  always  in  Judea,  rendered  to  them.  & 
did  not  receive  this  homage,  then,  under  the  character  of  a  civil  mler 
or  sovereign ;  and  under  what  character  could  he  receive  it  ?  Not  io 
oompUance  with  the  haughty  custom  of  the  Jewish  rabbis,  who  exacted 
great  external  reverence  from  their  disciples,  for  he  sharply  repn^ved 
their  haughtiness  and  love  of  adulation  and  honour :  not  as  a  simple 
teacher  of  rchgion,  for  his  apostles  might  then  have  imitated  his  example, 
since,  upon  the  Socinian  hypothesis  of  his  mere  manhood,  they,  wfaea 
they  had  collected  disciples  and  fbundect  Churches,  hod  as  clear  a  light 
to  this  distinction  as  he  himself,  had  it  only  been  one  of  appropriate  and 
common  courtesy  sanctioned  by  their  master.  But  when  do  we  read 
of  their  receiving  worship  without  spuming  it  on  the  very  ground  tliat 
^  they  were  men  of  like  passions"  with  others  ?  How,  then,  is  it  to  be 
accounted  for,  that  our  Lord  never  forbade  or  discouraged  this  practice 
as  to  himself,  or  even  shunned  it  ?  In  no  other  way  than  that  he  was 
conscious  of  his  natural  right  to  the  homage  thus  paid  ;  and  that  be 
accepted  it  as  the  expression  o(  a  faith  which,  though  sometimes  waver- 
ing, because  of  the  obscurity  which  darkened  the  minds  of  his  followers, 
and  which  even  his  own  conduct,  mysterious  as  it  necessarily  was,  tiB 
''  he  openly  showed  himself"  af\er  his  passion,  tended  to  produce,  yet 
sometimes  pierced  through  the  cloud,  and  saw  and  acknow^ledgcd,  in  the 
Word  made  flesh,  ^*  the  glory  as  of  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father,  M 
of  grace  and  truth." 

But  to  proceed  with  instances  of  worship  subsequent  to  our  Jiord^s 
lesurrection  and  ascensii-m  :  **  He  was  parted  from  them,  and  carried  up 
into  heaven,  and  they  worsiiifped  him,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem  with 
great  joy,"  Luke  xxiv,  51,  52.  Here  the  act  must  necessarily  have 
been  one  of  Divine  adoration,  since  it  was  performed  crfter  '*  he  was 
parted  from  them,"  and  Cconnot  be  resolved  into  the  customary  token  of 
personal  respect  paid  to  superiors.  This  was  always  done  in  the  pre* 
sence  of  the  superior ;  never  by  the  Jews  in  his  absence. 

When  the  apostles  were  assembled  to  fill  up  the  place  of  Judas,  the 
lots  being  prepared,  they  pray,  "  Thou,  Lord,  who  knowcst  the  hearts 
of  all  men,  show  whether  of  these  men  thou  hast  chosen."  That  this 
prayer  is  addressed  to  Christ  is  clear,  from  its  being  his  special  prero- 
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gative  to  choose  his  own  disci ples»  who,  therefore,  styled  themselves 
^apostles,"  not  of  the  Father,  but  ^  of  Jesus  Christ."  Here,  then,  is  a 
direct  act  of  worship,  because  an  act  of  prayer ;  and  our  Lord  is  ad- 
dressed as  he  who  ''  knows  the  hearts  of  all  men."  •  Nor  is  this  more 
than  he  himself  claims  in  the  Revelation,  **  And  all  the  Churches  shall 
know  that  I  am  he  that  searcheth  the  reins  and  the  heart." 

When  Stephen,  the  protomartyr,  was  stoned,  the  writer  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  records  two  instances  of  prayer  offered  to  our  Lord  by 
this  man  *<  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  and  therefore,  according  to  this 
declaration,  under  plenary  inspiration.  ^  Lobd  Jesus  !  secbivb  mt  spi- 
bit!"  ^Lobd,  lay  not  this  sin  to  tueib  chabob  !"  In  the  former  he 
acknowledges  Christ  to  be  the  disposer  of  the  eternal  states  of  men :  in 
the  latter,  he  acknowledges  him  to  be  the  governor  and  judge  of  men, 
having  power  to  remit,  pass  by,  or  visit  their  sins.  All  these  are  mani- 
festly Divine  acts,  which  sufficiently  show,  that  St.  Stephen  addressed 
his  prayers  to  Christ  as  God.  The  note  from  Lindsay,  inserted  in  the 
Socinian  version,  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  Socinians  attempt  to 
evade  this  instance  of  direct  prayer  being  offered  by  the  apostles  to 
ChrisL  ^  This  address  of  Stephen  to  Jesus,  when  he  actually  saw  him, 
does  not  authorize  us  to  offer  prayers  to  him  now  he  is  invisible.^^  And 
this  is  seriously  alleged !  How  does  the  circumstance  of  an  object  of 
prayer  and  rehgious  worship  being  seen  or  unseen  alter  the  case  ?  May 
a  man,  when  seen,  be  an  object  of  prayer,  to  whom,  unseen,  it  would 
be  unlawful  to  pray  ?  The  papists,  if  this  were  true,  would  find  a  new 
refutation  of  their  practice  of  invocating  dead  saints  furnished  by  the 
Socinians.  Were  they  alive  and  seeriy  prayer  to  them  woukl  be  lawful ; 
but  now  they  are  invisible,  it  is  idolatry !  Even  image  worship  would 
derive,  from  this  casuistry,  a  sort  of  apology,  as  tlie  seen  image  is,  at 
least,  the  visible  representation  of  the  invisible  saint  or  angel.  But  let 
the  case  be  put  fairly :  suppose  a  dying  person  to  pray  to  a  man^  visi- 
ble and  near  his  bed,  "  Lord,  receive  my  spirit :  Lord,  lay  not  sin  to  the 
charge  of  my  enemies,"  who  sees  not  that  this  would  be  gross  idolatry  ? 
And  yet  if  Jesus  be  a  mere. man,  the  idolatry  is  the  same,  though  that 
man  be  in  heaven.  It  will  not  alter  the  case,  for  the  Socinian  to  say 
that  the  man  Jesus  is  exalted  to  great  dignity  and  rule  in  the  invisible 
world  ;  for  he  is,  afler  all,  on  their  showing,  but  a  serv:uit ;  not  a  dis- 
penser  of  the  eternal  states  of  men,  not  an  avenger  or  a  passer  by  of 
sin,  in  his  own  right,  that  he  should  lay  sin  to  the  charge  of  any  one,  or 
not  lay  it,  as  ho  might  be  desired  to  do  by  a  disciple ;  and  if  St.  Ste- 
phen had  these  views  of  him,  he  would  not,  surely,  have  asked  of  a  per- 
ron/, what  a  servant  had  no  power  to  grant.  Indeed,  the  Socinians 
themselves  give  up  the  point,  by  denying  that  Christ  is  lawfully  the  oh- 
ject  of  prayer.  There,  however,  he  is  prayed  to,  beyond  ail  contro- 
versy,  and  his  right  and  power  to  dispose  of  the  disembodied  spirits  of 
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men  is  aa  much  recognized  in  tiie  inroeationof  the  cl3riiig  Stephfln*  ai 
the  same  right  and  power  in  the  Father,  in  the  last  prayer  of  onrLdid 
himself:  <^ Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit." 

To  Dr.  Priestley's  objection,  that  this  is  an  inconsiderable  iwslmwi^ 
and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  ejacubition,  Bishop  Horaley  Ibrcftly 
replies  :  ^  St.  Stephen's  short  ejaculatory  address  you  had  not  forgot- 
ten ;  but  you  say  it  is  very  inconsiderable.  But,  or,  why  is  it  inooa- 
siderable  ?  Is  it  because  it  was  only  an  ejaculation  ?  Ejaculatioiis  tie 
often  prayers  of  the  most  fervid  kind ;  the  most  expressive  of  sc^  abase- 
ment and  adoration.  Is  it  for  its  brevity  that  it  is  inconsiderabfel 
What,  then,  is  the  precise  length  of  words  which  is  requisite  to  miks 
a  prayor  an  act  of  wonAiip  ?  Was  this  petition  preferred  on  an  oeea- 
■ion  of  distress,  on  which  a  Divinity  might  be  naturally  invoked  1  Was 
it  a  petition  for  a  succour  which  none  hot  a  Divinity  could  grant  t  V 
this  was  the  case,  it  was  surely  an  act  of  worship.  Is  the  situatioa 
of  the  worshipper  the  circumstance  which,  in  your  judgment,  air,  les- 
sens the  authority  of  his  example  ?  Tott  suppose,  perhaps,  some  coa- 
stemation  of  his  faculties,  arising  firom  distress  and  fisar.  The  hislorj 
justifies  no  such  supposition.  It  describes  the  utterance  of  the  fiael 
prayer,  as  a  deliberate  act  of  one  who  knew  his  situation,  and  pos- 
sessed his  understanding.  After  pra3ring  for  himself,  he  kneels  dowa 
to  pray  for  his  persecutors :  and  such  was  the  composure  with  whieh 
"he  died,  although  the  manner  of  his  death  was  the  most  tumuhuoue 
and  terrifying,  that  as  if  he  had  expired  quietly  upon  his  bed,  the 
sacred  historian  says,  that  <  he  fell  asleep.'  If,  therefore,  you  would 
insinuate,  that  St.  Stephen  was  not  himself,  when  he  sent  forth  this 
*  short  ejaculatory  address  to  Christ,'  the  history  refy  tes  you.  If  he 
was  himself,  you  cannot  justify  his  prayer  to  Christ,  while  3rou  daij 
that  Christ  is  Grod,  upoti  any  principle  that  might  not  equally  justify 
you  or  me,  in  praying  to  the  blessed  Stephen.  If  St.  Stephen,  in  the 
full  possession  of  his  faculties,  prayed  to  him  who  is  no  God,  why  do 
we  reproach  the  Romanist,  when  he  chaunts  the  litany  of  his  saints  f 

St.  Paul,  also,  in  that  afHiction,  which  he  metaphorically  describes 
by  *«  a  thorn  in  the  flesh,"  **  sought  the  Lord  thrice"  that  it  might  de- 
part from  him ;  and  the  answer  shows  that  ^  the  Lord,"  to  whom  he 
addressed  his  prayer,  was  Chbist  ;  for  he  adds,  **  and  he  said  unto  roe. 
My  grace  is  sufficient  for  thee,  for  my  strength  is  made  perfect  in 
weakness :  most  gladly,  therefore,  will  I  glory  in  my  infirmities,  that 
the  powEE  OF  Christ  may  rest  upon  me ;"  clearly  signifying  the  power 
of  him  who  had  said,  in  answer  to  his  prayer^  ^  My  strength,  dwa/ucf 
power,  is  made  perfect  in  weakness." 

St.  Paul  also  prays  to  Christ,  conjointly  with  the  Father,  in  b^ialf  of 
the  Thessalonians.  ^  Now  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  himself,  and  QoA, 
even  our  Father,  which  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given  os  everiasting 
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eeoBolatioii,  and  good  hope  throu^  gnice,  eomfori  ffow  hearUf  and 
jtoUttft  you  in  every  good  work^"  2  Thess.  ii^  16,  17.  In  like  manner 
he  invokes  our  Lord  to  grant  his  spiritual  presence  to  Timothy :  **  The 
Lord  Jesus  be  with  thy  spirit,"  2  Tim.  iv,  22.  The  invoking  of  Christ 
ia,  indeed,  adduced  by  St.  Paul  as  a  distinctive  characteristic  of  Chris- 
lians,  so  that  among  all  the  primitive  Churches  this  practice  must  have 
been  universaL  ^  Unto  the  Church  of  God  which  is  at  Corinth,  to  them 
that  are  sanctified  in  Christ  Jesus,  called  to  be  saints,  with  all  that  ih 

XTSBY  PLACB  CALL  UPON  THE  NAICE  OF  JbSUS  ChRIST  OUr  Lord,  both 

theirs  and  ours,"  1  Cor.  i,  2.  ^  It  appears,  from  the  expression  here 
and  elsewhere  used,  that  to  incocate  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
was  a  practice  characterizing  and  distinguishing  Christians  from  infi- 
Ms."  (Dr.  Benson,)  Thus  St.  Paul  is  said,  before  his  conversion,  to 
have  had  *^  authority  from  the  chief  priests  to  bind  all  that  call  upoh 
THT  NAMB."  The  Sociuian  criticism  is,  that  the  phrase  eKucaXeia^ai  to 
€ifo/ia  may  be  translated  either  ''to  call  on  the  name,"  or  be  called  by  the 
Mune ;  and  they,  therefore,  render  1  Cor.  i,  2,  ^  all  that  are  called  hy 
ike  name  of  Jesus  Christ."  If,  however,  all  that  can  be  said  in  favour 
of  this  rendering  is,  that  the  verb  may  be  rendered  passively,  how  is  it 
that  they  choose  to  render  it  actively  in  all  places,  except  where  their 
system  is  to  be  served  t  This  itself  is  suspicious.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  refutations  of  this  criticism  given  by  several  of  their 
learned  opponents,  who  have  shown  that  the  verb,  followed  by  an  aecU' 
•flrftve  case,  usually ,  if  not  constantly,  is  used,  in  its  active  signification, 
to  call  upon,  to  invoke.  One  passage  is  sufficient  to  prove  both  the 
active  signification  of  the  phrase,  when  thus  applied,  and  also  that  to 
call  upon  the  name  of  Christ  is  an  act  of  the  highest  worship.  *^  For 
whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord  shcdl  be  saved,"  Rom. 
X,  18.  This  is  quoted  from  the  Prophet  Joel.  St.  Peter,  in  his  ser- 
mon on  the  day  of  pentecost,  makes  use  of  it  as  a  prophecy  of  Christ, 
and  the  argument  of  St.  Paul  imperatively  requires  us  also  to  understand 
it  of  him.  Now  this  prophecy  proves  that  the  phrase  in  question  is 
used  for  invocation,  since  it  is  not  true  that  whosoever  shall  he  eaUed  hy 
the  name  of  the  Lord  will  be  saved,  but  those  only  who  rightly  call  upon 
U;  it  proves  also  that  the  calling  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord,  here 
mentioned,  is  a  religious  act,  for  it  is  calling  upon  the  name  of  Jehovah, 
the  word  used  by  the  Prophet  Joel,  the  consequence  of  which  act  of 
faith  and  worship  is  salvation.  ^  This  text,  indeed,  presents  us  with  n 
douUe  argument  in  favour  of  our  Lord's  Divinity.  First,  it  applies  to 
him  what,  by  the  Prophet  Joel,  is  spoken  of  Jehovah ;  secondly,  it 
affirms  him  to  be  the  object  of  religious  adoration.  Either  of  these 
particulars  does,  indeed,  imply  the  other ;  for  if  he  bo  Jehovah,  he  must 
be  the  object  of  rehgious  adoration ;  and  if  he  be  the  object  of  reli- 
gious adoration,  he  must  be  Jehovah."  {Biskop  Home.) 
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In  the  Revelation,  too,  we  find  St.  John  wonhipfHog  Ckn^  *<  fidfiaf 
ut  his  feet  as  one  dead."  St.  Paul  also  declares  '<  that  at  ^be  name  of 
Jesus  EVBBY  KNBE  shall  bow,*'  which,  in  Scripture  language,  signifies  m 
act  of  religious  worship.  **  For  this  cause  I  bow  ny  knees  to  the  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

But  this  homage  and  adoration  of  Christ  is  not  confined  to  men ;  it  is 
practised  among  heavenly  beings.  *'  And  again,  when  he  bringeth  in  the 
first  begotten  into  the  world,  he  saith.  And  let  all  thb  aicobls  op  Got 
WORSHIP  HIM."  For  the  purpose  of  evading  the  force  of  these  wordb, 
the  Sociaians,  in  their  version,  have  chosen  the  absurdity  of  xendoing 
ayyskoi  throughout  this  chapter,  by  *'  messengera^^  but  in  the  next  chapter, 
as  though  the  subject  would,  by  that  time,  be  out  of  the  reader's  mani, 
they  return  to  the  common  version,  '<  angels."  Thus  they  make  the 
^  spirits  and  flames  of  fire,"  or,  as  they  render  it,  '<  winds  and  flamai  of 
lightning,"  to  be  (he  ancient  prophets  or  messengerSf  not  angds ;  and 
of  these  same  prophets  and  messengers,  who  lived  several  thou^mnd  jeui 
'ago,  their  translation  afiirms  that  they  <<  are  sent  forth  to  minister  for  thea 
who  shall  be  {in  future  /)  heirs  of  salvation."  The  absurdity  is  so  wpp^- 
rent,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that,  in  the  New  Testament, 
though  '<  angel"  is  sometimes  applied  to  men,  yet  **  angels  of  Crod**  if 
a  phrase  never  used,  but  to  express  an  order  of  heaxfenly  intelligenoeiL 

If,  however,  either  prophets  or  angels  were  commanded  to  woniup 
Christ,  his  Divinity  would  be  equally  proved,  and,  therefore,  the  note  on 
this  text,  in  the  New  Version  teaches,  that  '*  to  worship  Christ*'  here  rocam 
to  acknowledge  him  as  their  superior ;  and  urges  that  the  text  is  cited 
firom  the  LXX,  Deut.  xxxii,  43,  '<  where  it  is  spoken  of  the  H^irew 
nation,  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  understood  of  religious  worship."  But 
whoever  will  turn  to  the  LXX,  will  see  that  it  is  not  the  Hebrew  nation, 
but  Jehovah,  who  is  exhibited  in  that  passage  as  the  object  of  worship; 
and  if,  therefore,  the  text  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^f<>™  ^he  book  of  Deuteronomy,  and 
the  genuineness  of  the  passage  in  the  LXX  were  allowed,  for  it  is  not  in 
the  present  Hebrew  text,  it  would  only  aflTord  another  proof,  that,  in  the 
mind  of  the  apostles,  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Christ 
of  the  New  are  the  same  being,  and  that  equal  worship  is  due  to  bolL 
We  have,  however,  an  unquestioned  text  in  the  Old  Testament,  Psalm 
xcvii,  7,  from  which  the  quotation  is  obviously  made ;  where,  in  the 
Hebrew,  it  is  "  worship  him,  ail  ye  gods,"  a  probable  ellipsis  for  '^  the 
angels  of  the  Aleim ;"  for  the  LXX  uses  the  word  "  angels."  This 
psalm  the  apostle,  therefore,  understood  of  Christ,  and  in  this  the  old 
Jewish  interpreters  agree  with  him ;  (6)  and  though  he  is  not  mentioned 
in  it  by  any  of  his  usual  Old  Testament  titles,  except  that  of  Jehovah,  it 

;b)  **  Psalmof  omnes  a  XCIII  ad  CI  m  M  eontinere  myt^niun  Messiip,  <U»il 
David  Kimshi.**  (RoaenmuUer.) 
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elearly  predicts  the  overthrow  of  idolatry  by  the  introduction  of  the  king- 
dom of  this  Jehovah.  It  follows  then,  that  as  idolatry  was  not  overthrown 
by  Judaism,  but  by  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  it  is  Christ,  as  the  head  and 
muthor  of  this  kingdom,  of  whom  the  psalmist  speaks,  and  whom  he  sees 
receiving  the  worship  of  the  angels  of  God  upon  its  introduction  and 
establishment.  This,  also,  agrees  with  the  words  by  which  the  apostle 
introduces  the  quotation.  ^  And  again,  when  he  bringeth  in  the  first 
begotten  into  the  world"  the  habitable  world ;  which  intimates  that  it 
was  upon  some  solemn  occasion,  when  engaged  in  some  solemn  act, 
that  the  angels  were  commanded  to  worship  him,  and  this  act  is  repre- 
sented in  the  ninety-seventh  Psalm  as  the  establishment  of  his  kingdom. 
Bishop  Hordey's  remarks  on  this  psalm  are  equally  just  and  beautiful. 

**  That  Jehovah's  kingdom  in  some  sense  or  other  is  the  subject 
of  this  Divine  song,  cannot  be  made  a  question^  for  thus  it  opens, — 
*  Jehovah  reigneth.'  The  psalm,  therefore,  must  be  understood,  either 
of  God's  natural  kingdom  over  his  whole  creation;  of  his  particular 
kingdom  over  the  Jews,  his  chosen  people ;  or  of  that  kingdom  which 
is  called  in  the  New  Testament  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  the  kingdom  of 
God,  or  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  For  of  any  other  kingdom  beside  these 
three,  man  never  heard  or  read.  God's  peculiar  kingdom  over  the  Jews 
cannot  be  the  subject  of  this  psalm,  because  aU  nations  of  the  earth  are 
called  upon  to  rejoice  in  the  acknowledgment  of  this  great  truth,  *  Jeho- 
vah reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice ;  let  the  many  isles  be  glad  thereof.' 
The  many  isles  are  the  various  regions  of  the  habitable  world. 

**  The  same  consideration,  that  Jehovah's  kingdom  is  mentioned  as  a 
subject  of  general  thanksgiving,  proves  that  God's  universal  dotninion 
over  his  whole  creation  cannot  be  the  kingdom  in  the  prophet's  mind. 
For  in  this  kingdom  a  great  majority  of  the  ancient  world,  the  idob- 
ters,  were  considered,  not  as  subjects  who  might  rejoice  in  the  glory 
of  their  monarch ;  but  as  rebels  who  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  his 
just  resentment. 

^  It  remains,  therefore,  that  Christ's  kingdom  is  that  kingdom  of  Jeho- 
vah which  the  inspired  poet  celebrates  as  the  occasion  of  universal  joy. 
And  this  will  farther  appear  by  the  sequel  of  the  song.  Afler  four  verses, 
in  which  the  transcendent  glory,  the  irresistible  power,  and  in8cru<* 
table  perfection  of  the  Lord,  who  to  the  joy  of  all  nations  reigneth, 
are  painted  in  poetical  images,  taken  partly  from  the  awful  scene  on 
Sinai  which  accompanied  the  delivery  of  the  law,  partly  from  other 
manifestations  of  God's  presence  with  the  IsraeUtes  in  their  journey 
through  the  wilderness,  he  proceeds,  in  the  sixth  verse,  <  The  heavens 
declare  his  righteousness,  and  all  the  people  see  his  glory.'  We  read  in  the 
19th  Psalm,  that  <  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God.'  And  the  glory 
of  God,  the  power  and  the  intelligence  of  the  Creator,  is  indeed  visibly 
declared  in  the  fabric  of  the  material  world.     But  I  cannot  see  how  the 
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fltruotore  of  the  heavens  can  demonstrate  the  ri^deomtmen  of  Qol 
Wisdom  and  power  may  be  displayed  in  the  contrivance  of  an  inanirastB 
machine ;  but  righteousness  cannot  appear  in  the  arrang^nent  of  tht 
parts,  or  the  direction  of  the  motions  of  lifeless  matter.  The  heavem 
therefore,  in  dieir  external  structure,  cannot  declare  their  Maker's  right- 
eousness. But  the  heavens,  in  another  sense,  attested  the  righteoiMDMi 
of  Christ  when  the  voice  from  heaven  declared  him  the  beloved  Son«f 
God,  in  whom  the  Father  was  wdl  pleased ;  and  when  the  preternatural 
darkness  of  the  sun  at  the  crucifixion,  and  other  agonies  of  nature,  drew 
that  confession  from  the  heathen  centurion  who  attended  the  execotioa» 
that  the  suffering  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God ;  <  And  all  the  people  see  hia 
glory.'  The  wordjpeqpfe,  in  the  singular,  for  the  most  part  denotes  Go#t 
chosen  people,  the  Jewiflii  nation,  unless  any  other  paxticalar  people 
happen  to  be  the  subject  of  discourse.  But  peoples,  in  the  phifal,  is  pit 
for  all  the  other  races  of  mankind  as  distinct  from  the  chosen  people. 
Tlie  word  here  is  in  the  plural  form, '  And  all  the  peoples  see  his  glory.' 
But  when,  or  in  what  did  any  of  the  peoples,  the  idolatrous  nations,  «e 
the  glory  of  God  t  Literally  they  never  saw  his  glory.  The  effulgence 
of  the  Shechinah  never  was  displayed  to  them,  except  when  it  blasel 
forth  upon  the  Egyptians  to  strike  diem  with  a  panic ;  or  when  the  tovw- 
ing  pillar  of  flame,  which  marshalled  the  Israelites  in  the  wildemesi^  «w 
seen  by  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  Arabia  as  a  threatening  meteor 
in  their  sky.  Intellectually  no  idolaters  ever  saw  the  glory  of  God,  ^ 
they  never  acknowledged  his  power  and  Grodhead :  had  they  thus  sees 
his  glory,  they  had  ceased  to  be  idolaters.  But  all  the  peoples,  by  the 
preaching  of  tiie  Gospel,  saw  the  glory  of  Christ.  Tliey  saw  it  literaBif 
in  the  miracles  performed  by  his  apostles ;  they  saw  it  spiritually  wfaea 
they  perceived  the  purity  of  his  precepts,  when  they  acknowledged  the 
truth  of  his  doctrine,  when  they  embraced  the  profession  of  Christianity, 
and  owned  Christ  for  their  Saviour  and  their  God.  The  psalmist  goes 
on,  <  Confounded  be  all  they  that  serve  graven  images,  that  boast  then- 
selves  of  idob.  Worship  him,  all  ye  gods.'  In  the  original  this  verse 
has  not  at  all  the  form  of  a  malediction,  which  it  has  acquired  in  oar 
translation  from  the  use  of  the  strong  word  confounded.  *•  Let  ihom  fo 
aohamedJ*  This  is  the  utmost  that  the  psalmist  says,  llie  prayer  that 
they  may  be  ashamed  of  their  folly  and  repent  of  it,  is  very  different 
from  an  imprecation  of  confusion.  But  in  truth  the  psalmist  rather  seems 
to  speak  prophetically,  without  anything  either  of  prayer  or  imprecation 
— '  they  shall  be  ashamed.'  Having  seen  the  glory  of  Christ  they  shall 
be  ashamed  of  the  idols,  which  in  the  times  of  ignorance  they  worshipped. 
In  the  8th  and  9th  verses,  looking  forward  to  the  times  when  the  fiilness 
of  the  Gentiles  shall  be  come  in,  and  the  remnant  of  Israel  shall  turn  to 
the  Lord,  he  describes  the  daughter  of  Judah  as  rejoicing  at  the  news 
ef  the  mercy  extended  to  the  Gentile  worid,  and  exulting  in  the  oniver- 
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aal  extent  of  Jehovah's  kingdom^  and  the  general  acknowledgment  of 
his  Godhead«"     (iVtfie  Sermoru,) 

The  argument  of  the  apostle  is  thus  made  clear ;  he  proves  Christ 
superior  to  angels,  and  therefore  Divine,  because  angels  themselves  are 
commanded  <<  to  worship  him."  (7)  Nor  is  this  the  only  prophetic 
psalm  in  which  the  religious  worship  of  Messiah  is  predicted.  The 
72d  Psalm,  alone,  is  full  of  this  doctrine.  ">  They  shall  fsax  thee  as 
long  as  the  sun  and  moon  endure."  **  All  kings  shall  wobshif  (or, 
FAix  down)  before  him;  all  nations  shall  sBBVfi  him."  *<Pbayjbx 
rinll  be  made  ever  for  (or,  to)  him,  and  daily  shall  ho  be  praisbd." 

Finally,  as  to  the  direct  worship  of  Christ,  the  book  of  Revelation,  in 
its  scenic  representations,  exhibits  him  as,  equally  with  the  Fatho::,  the 
object  of  the  worship  of  angels  and  of  glorified  saints ;  and,  in  chapter 
eighth,  places  every  creature  in  the  universe,  the  inhabitants  of  hell  only 
excepted,  in  prostrate  adoration  at  his  footstool.  ^  And  every  creature 
which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  and  under  the  earth,  and  such  as 
are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them,  heard  I  saying.  Blessing,  and 
honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne, 
AND  UNTO  THE  Lamb  for  ovcr  and  ever." 

To  these  instances  are  to  be  added,  all  the  doxolooiss  to  Christ,  in 
common  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  all  the  bbn bdictioiib 
made  in  his  name  in  common  with  theirs ;  for  all  these  are  forms  of 
worship.  The  first  consist  of  ascriptions  of  equal  and  Divine  honours, 
with  gratefiil  recognitions  of  the  Being  addressed,  as  the  author  of  bene- 
fits  received ;  the  second  are  a  solemn  blessing  of  others  in  the  name 
of  Grod,  and  were  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  Jewish  priests  and 
the  still  older  patriarchs,  who  blessed  others  in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  as 
his  representatives. 

Of  the  first,  the  following  may  be  given  as  a  few  out  of  many  instances : 

**  The  Lord  shall  deliver  me  from  every  evil  work,  and  will  preserve  me 

to  his  heavenly  kingdom :  to  whom  be  olort  for  ever  and  ever,"  2  Tim. 

iv,  18.     ^  But  grow  in  grace,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord  and 

Saviour  Jesus  Christ :  to  him  be  glokt  both  now  and  for  ever.  Amen," 

2  Pet.  iii,  18.     "  Unto  him  that  loved  us,  and  washed  us  from  our  sins 

in  his  own  blood,  and  hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his 

Father ;  to  him  be  olort  and  dominion  for  ever  and  ever.     Amen," 

Rev.  i,  5, 6.     **  When  we  consider  the  great  difference  between  these 

doxologies  and  the  commendations  but  sparingly  given  in  the  Scriptures 

to  mere  men ;  the  serious  and  reverential  manner  in  which  they  are 

introduced ;  and  the  superlative  praise  they  convey,  so  far  surpassing 

what  humanity  can  deserve,  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  the  Being  fo 

whom  they  refer  is  really  Divine.   The  ascription  of  eternal  glory  and 

(7)  **  Cetemm  recte  argnnientatur  apottolos :  bi  angeli  Regem  illmn 
adonre  debent ;  ergo  eont  illo  inibrioret.**    {RotetmmlUr  in  loe.) 
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everlasting  dominion,  if  addreBsed  to  any  creature^  however  exaked^ 
would  be  idolatroufl  and  profane."  (EMden^s  TesHmomes.)  Ofbenofie- 
tions  the  commencement  and  conchMMmctf  several  of  the  epifldeB  fanak 
inatancesy  so  regular  in  their  form,  as  to  make  it  clearly  appear,  that  tht 
apostles  and  the  priests  of  the  New  Testament  constantly  blessed  the  pea- 
pie  mimsteriaUy  in  the  name  of  Christ,  as  one  of  the  blessed  trinity.   Thii 
consideration  alone  shows  that  the  benedictions  are  not,  as  the  Sociniaas 
would  take  them,  to  be  considered  as  cursory  expressions  of  good  wiL 
'^  Grace  to  you,  and  peace  from  God  our  Father  and  the  Lord  Jesai 
Christ."    This,  with  little  variation,  is  the  common  form  of  salutatioa; 
and  the  usual  parting  benediction  is,  *^  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesai 
Christ  bo  with  you  all ;"  or,  more  fully,  **  The  grace  of  oar  Lord  Jesai 
Christ,  the  love  of  God,  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  witk 
you  all."    In  answer  to  the  Socinian  perversion,  that  these  are  men 
**  wishes,"  it  has  been  well  and  wisely  observed,  that  ^  this  objectioa 
overlooks,  or  notices  very  slightly,  the  point  on  which  the  wh<^  quei- 
tion  turns,  the  nature  of  the  blessings  sought,  and  the  qualities  wfaidi 
they  imply  in  the  Person  as  whose  donation  tiiey  are  deliberately  da* 
sired.     These  blessings  are  not  of  that  kind  which  one  creature  is  eamr 
potent  to  bestow  upon  another.    They  refer  to  the  judicial  state  of  an 
accountable  being  before  Grod,  to  the  remission  of  moral  offences,  to  dw 
production  and  preservation  of  certain  mental  qualities  which  none  eta 
efficaciously  and  immediately  give  but  He  who  holds  the  dominion  of 
human  minds  and  feelings,  and  to  the  enjoyments  of  supreme  and  end* 
less  felicity.     They  are  grace,  mercy,  and  peace.     Chrace,  the  free 
favour  of  the  Eternal  Majesty  to  those  who  have  forfeited  every  daim 
to  it,  such  favour  as  in  its  own  nature  and  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
supplicant,  is  the  sole  and  effective  cause  of  deliverance  from  the  great- 
est evils,  and  acquisition  of  the  greatest  good.     Mercy,  the  compassioB 
of  infinite  goodness,  conferring  its  richest  bestowments  of  holiness  and 
happiness  on  the  ruined,  miserable,  and  helpless.     Peace^  the  tranqui] 
and  delightful  feeling  which  results  from  the  rational  hope  of  posseanng 
these  enjoyments.     These  are  the  highest  blessings  that  Omnipotent 
Benevolence  can  give,  or  a  dependent  nature  receive.     To  desire  stxh 
blessings,  either  in  the  mode  of  direct  address  or  in  that  of  precatory 
wish,  from  any  being  who  is  not  possessed  of  omnipotent  goodness 
would  be,  not '  innocent  and  proper,'  but  sinful  and  absurd  in  the  highest 
degree.     When,  therefore,  we  find  every  apostle  whose  epistles  are  ex- 
tant, pouring  out  his  *  expressions  of  desire,'  with  the  utmost  simplicity 
and  energy,  for  these  blessings,  as  proceeding  from  *  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,'  equally  with  *  God  our  Father,'  we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  the 
just  and  necessary  conclusion  that  Christ  and  the  Father  are  one  in  the 
tion  which  originates  the  highest  blessings,  and  in  the  honour  doe 
gift  of  those  blessings."    {Smith's  Person  of  Christ.) 
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So  clearly  does  the  New  Testament  show  that  supreme  worship  wbb 
paid  to  Christ,  as  well  as  to  the  Father ;  and  the  practico  obtained  as  a 
matter  of  course,  as  a  matter  quite  undisputed  in  the  primitive  Church, 
and  has  so  continued,  in  all  orthodox  Churches,  to  this  day.  Thus 
heathen  writers  represented  the  first  Christians  as  worshippen  of 
Christ ;  and,  as  for  the  practice  of  the  primitive  Church,  it  is  not  neces. 
sary  to  quote  passages  from  the  fathers,  which  are  so  well  known,  or  so 
easily  found  in  all  books  which  treat  on  this  subject.  It  is  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  practice,  that  when,  in  the  fourth  century,  the  Arians 
taught,  that  our  Lord  was  a  super  angehc  creature  only,  they  departed 
not,  in  the  instance  of  worship,  from  the  homage  paid  to  him  in  the  uni- 
versal Church;  but  continued  to  adore  Christ.  On  this  ground  the 
orthodox  justly  branded  them  with  idolatry ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
force  of  the  charge,  they  invented  those  sophistical  distinctions  as  to 
superior  and  inferior  worship  which  the  papists,  in  later  times,  intro- 
duced, in  order  to  excuse  the  worship  of  saints  and  angels.  Even  the 
old  Socinians  allowed  Christ  to  bo  the  object  of  religious  adoration ; 
so  impossible  was  it,  even  for  them,  to  oppose  themselves  all  at  once  to 
tiie  reproving  and  condemning  universal  example  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  all  ages. 

Having,  then,  established  the  fact  of  the  worship  of  Christ  by  his 
immediate  followers,  whose  precepts  and  example  have,  in  this  matter, 
been  followed  by  all  the  faithful ;  let  us  consider  the  religious  principles 
which  the  first  disciples  held,  in  order  to  determine  whether  they  could 
have  so  worshipped  Christ,  unless  his  true  Divinity  had  been,  with  them, 
a  fundamental  and  universally  received  doctrine.  They  were  Jews ; 
and  Jews  of  an  age  in  which  their  nation  had  long  shaken  off  its  idola- 
trous  propensities,  and  which  was  distinguished  by  its  zeal  against  all 
worship,  or  expressions  of  religious  trust  and  hope  being  directed,  not 
only  to  false  gods,  (to  idols,)  but  to  creatures.  The  great  principle  of 
the  law  was,  ^  Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  (or,  beside)  me.'* 
It  was,  therefore,  conmianded  by  Moses,  ^  Thou  shalt  fear  the  Lord  thy 
Qod,  and  him  shalt  thou  serve ;"  which  words  are  quoted  by  our  Lord 
in  his  temptation,  when  solicited  to  worship  Satan,  so  as  to  prove  that 
io  fear  God  and  to  serve  him  are  expressions  which  signify  toorshipy  and 
that  all  other  beings  but  God  are  excluded  from  it.  **  Hiou  shalt  wor- 
SHIP  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  him  only  shalt  thou  serve."  The  argu. 
ment,  too,  in  the  quotation,  is  not  that  Satan  had  no  right  to  receive 
worship  because  he  was  an  evil  spirit ;  but  that,  whatever  he  might  be, 
or  whoever  should  make  that  claim,  God  only  is  to  be  worshipped.  By 
this,  also,  we  see  that  Christianity  made  no  alteration  in  Judaism,  as  to 
the  article  of  doctrine,  for  our  Lord  himself  here  adopts  it  as  his  own 
principle ;  he  quotes  it  from  the  writings  of  Moses,  and  so  transmitted 
it,  on  his  own  authority,  to  his  fdk>wen.    Accordingly,  we  find  the 
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apostles  teaching  and  pmctisiiig  this  as  a  first  principle  of  their  reUgioa. 
St.  Paul,  Rom.  i,  21-25,  charges  the  heathen  with  not  ghrifying  God 
when  they  hnew  him,  and  worshipping  and  serving  **  the  creature  more 
than  (or,  beside)  the  Creator,  who  is  Messed  for  erer."     *^  Wherein  the 
apostle/'  soys  Waterland,  ^  plainly  intimates,  that  the  Creator  onh'  if 
to  lie  served,  and  that  the  idolatry  of  the  heathens  lay  in  their  worship- 
ping of  the  creature.     He  does  not  Uamo  them  for  giving  sacereign  or 
absoiiite  worship  to  creatures ;  they  could  scarcely  be  so  silly  as  tt 
imagine  there  could  be  more  tiian  one  supreme  God ;  but  for  givinf 
any  worsliip  to  them  at  all.  sovereign  or  inferior.**  {Defence  ofQuerkt.) 
Again :  when  he  mentions  it  as  one  of  tlie  crimes  of  the  Galadans,  pre- 
vious to  tlicir  conversion  to  Christianity,  that  they  **  did  service  udCa 
them  which  by  nature  were  no  gods,"  he  plainly  intimate:*,  that  no  ooe 
has  a  title  to  religious  service  but  he  who  is  by  nature  God  ;  and,  if  a 
he  himself  could  not  worship  or  do  service  to  Christ,  unless  he  believed 
him  to  possess  a  natural  and  c^ential  Divinity. 

The  practice  of  the  apostles,  too,  was  in  strict  accordance  with  this 
principle.  Thus,  when  worship  was  offered  to  St.  Peter,  by  Comeliiv. 
who  certainly  did  not  take  him  to  be  God,  he  forbade  it :  ao  also  Piiul  anA 
Barnabas  forbade  it  at  Lystra,  with  expressions  of  horror,  w^hen  oSnti 
to  them.  An  eminent  instance  is  recorded,  also,  of  the  exclusion  of  al 
creatures,  however  cxahed,  from  this  honour,  in  Rev.  xix,  10,  where 
the  angel  refuses  to  receive  so  much  as  tlie  outward  act  of  adonitioD. 
giving  this  rule  and  maxim  upon  it,  <<  Worship  Gon  ;"  intimating  ther^ 
by,  that  God  only  is  to  be  worshipped ;  that  all  acts  of  religious  wonfaif 
are  appropriated  to  God  alone.  He  docs  not  say,  <<  Worship  God,  aod 
whom  God  shall  appoint  to  be  worshipped,'*  as  if  he  had  appointed  toy 
Iteside  God ;  nor  *<  Worship  Grod  with  sovereign  worship,"  as  if  any 
inferior  sort  of  worship  was  permitted  to  be  paid  to  creatures;  bd 
tsiinply,  plainly,  and  briefly,  "  Worship  God." 

I'Vom  the  known  and  avowed  religious  sentiments,  then,  of  the  apo*- 
tics,  both  OS  Jews  and  as  Christians,  as  well  as  from  their  pmctlcr« 
it  follows  that  they  could  not  pay  religious  worship  to  C^hrist.  a  farf 
which  has  already  been  established,  except  they  had  rotisideml  liini 
as  a  Divine  person,  and  themselves  as  hoimd,  on  that  nrronnt.  r^- 
cording  to  his  own  words,  to  hnmmr  the  *S!tw,  eren  as  thry  h^mourrd  fht 
Father. 

Tlie  Arians,  it  is  true,  as  hinted  aljove,  devised  the  doctrine  of  •■:■ 
preme  and  inferior  worship,  and  a  similar  distinction  wns  mTiintaiM*?  i  1} 
Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  to  reconcile  the  worship  of  Christ  with  !i?s  <«-:ir- 
Arianism.  The  same  sophistical  distinctions  are  resorted  to  hv  Rom  :• 
Catholics  to  vindicate  the  worship  of  angf*ls,  the  Virnrin  >!nn.  aiiri  im- 
parted saints.  This  distinction  they  express  by  'kr.r^un  a:id  t'.^Oj  z 
8l  Paul,  however,  and  other  sacred  writers,  and  the  early  fathers,  o::- 
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tainly  use  these  terms  promiscuously  and  indifferently,  so  that  the  ar. 
gument  which  is  founded  upon  them,  in  defence  of  this  inferior  and 
subordinate  worship,  falls  to  the  ground ;  and,  as  to  all  these  distinc- 
tions of  worship  into  ultimate  or  supreme,  mediate  or  inferior.  Dr. 
Waterland  has  most  forcibly  observed, — 

1.  <<  I  can  meet  vnih  nothing  in  Scripture  to  countenance  those  fine- 
jpun  notions.     Prayer  we  often  read  of;  but  there  is  not  a  syllable 

'ibout  absolute  and  relative,  supreme  and  inferior  prayer.  Wc  are 
commanded  to  pray  fervently  and  incessantly ;  but  never  sovereignly 
or  absolutely  that  I  know  of.  We  have  no  rules  Icfl  us  about  raising 
or  lowering  our  intentions,  in  proportion  to  the  dignity  of  the  objects. 
Some  instructions  to  this  purpose  might  have  been  highly  useful ;  and 
it  is  very  strange  that,  in  a  matter  of  so  great  importance,  no  direc- 
tions should  be  given,  either  in  Scripture,  or,  at  least,  in  antiquity, 
how  to  regulate  our  intentions  and  meanings,  with  metaphysical  exact- 
ness  ;  so  as  to  make  our  worship  either  high,  higher,  or  highest  of  all, 
as  occasion  should  require. 

2.  ^  But  a  greater  objection  against  this  doctrine  is,  that  the  whole 
tenor  of  Scripture  runs  counter  to  it.  This  may  be  understood,  in  part* 
from  what  I  have  observed  above.  To  make  it  yet  plainer,  I  shall  take 
into  consideration  such  acts  and  instances  of  worship,  as  I  find  laid 
ck>wn  in  Scripture,  whether  under  the  old  or  new  dispensation » 

^  Sacrifice  M'as  one  instance  of  worship  required  under  the  law  ;  and 
it  is  said,  *  He  that  sacrificeth  unto  any  god,  save  unto  the  Lord  only, 
he  shall  be  utterly  destroyed,'  Exod.  xxii,  20.  Now  suppose  any  per- 
son, considering  with  himself  that  only  absolute  and  sovereign  sacrifice 
was  appropriated  to  God,  by  this  law,  should  have  gone  and  sacrificed 
to  other  gods,  and  have  been  convicted  of  it  before  the  judges : — the 
apology  he  must  have  made  for  it,  I  suppose,  must  have  run  thus : 
*  Gentlemen,  though  I  have  sacrificed  to  other  gods,  yet,  I  hope,  you  11 
observe^  that  I  did  it  not  absolutely :  I  meant  not  any  absolute  or  su- 
preme  sacrifice,  (which  is  aU  that  the  law  forbids,)  but  relative  and 
inferior  only.  I  regulated  my  intentions  with  all  imaginable  care, 
and  my  esteem  with  the  most  critical  exactness :  I  considered  the 
other  gods,  whom  I  sacrificed  to,  as  inferior  only,  and  infinitely  so ;  re- 
serving all  sovereign  sacrifice  to  the  supreme  God  of  Israel.'  This,  or 
the  like  apology,  must,  I  presume,  have  brought  off  the  criminal,  with 
some  applause  for  his  acuteness,  if  your  principles  be  true.  Either 
you  must  allow  this ;  or  you  must  be  content  to  say,  that  not  only  ab- 
solute supreme  sacrifice,  (if  there  be  any  sense  in  that  phrase,)  but  all 
sacrifice  was,  by  the  law,  appropriated  to  God  only. 

'*  Another  instance  of  worship  is,  making  of  vows,  religious  vows. 
We  find  as  little  appearance  of  your  fiuncd  distinction  here,  as  in  the 
former  case.    Wo  read  nothing  of  sovereign  and  inferior,  absolute  and 
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telative  vows ;  that  we  should  imagine  aupremevowB  to  bo  appropriite 
to  God,  inferior  permitted  to  angels  or  idols,  or  to  any  creature. 

^  Swearing  is  another  instance  much  of  the  same  kind  with  the 
foregoing.  Swearing  by  God's  name  is  a  plain  thing,  and  well  under- 
stood :  but  if  you  tell  us  of  sovereign  and  inferior  swearing,  according 
to  the  inward  respect  or  intention  you  have,  in  proportion  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  person  by  whose  name  you  swear,  it  must  sound  perfectly 
new  to  us.  All  swearing  which  comes  short  in  its  respects,  or  hUB 
below  sovereign,  will,  I  am  afraid,  be  little  better  than  profaneness. 

*<  Such  being  the  cose  in  respect  of  the  acts  of  religious  worship  al- 
ready mentioned,  I  am  now  to  ask  you,  what  is  there  so  peculiar  in  dw 
case  of  invocation  and  adoration,  that  they  should  not  be  thought  of  tha 
same  kind  with  the  other  ?  Why  should  not  absolute  and  relative  prayer 
and  prostration  appear  as  absurd  as  absolute  and  relative  sacrifice,  vovn, 
oaths,  or  the  like  ?    They  are  acts  and  instances  of  religious  worriup, 
like  the  other ;  appropriated  to  God  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  the 
same  laws,  and  upon  the  same  grounds  and  reasons.     Well  then,  will 
you  please  to  consider  whether  you  have  not  begun  at  the  wrong  end, 
and  committed  an  varcpov  irporepov  in  your  way  of  thinking.    You  ima- 
gine that  acts  of  religious  worship  are  to  derive  their  signification  and 
quality  from  the  intention  and  meaning  of  the  worshippers;  whereas  the 
very  reverse  of  it  is  the  truth.   Their  meaning  and  signification  is  fixed 
and  determined  by  God  himself;  and  therefore  we  arc  never  to  use 
them  with  any  other  meaning,  under  peril  of  profaneness  or  idolatry. 
God  has  not  left  us  at  liberty  to  fix  what  sense  we  please  upon  rdigious 
worship,  to  render  it  high  or  low,  absolute  or  relative,  at  discretion,  su- 
preme when  offered  to  God,  and  if  to  others  inferior :  as  when  to  an- 
gels, or  saints,  or  images,  in  suitable  proportion.    No :  religion  was  not 
made  for  metaphysical  heads  only ;  such  as  might  nicely  distinguish  the 
several  degrees  and  elevations  of  respect  and  honour  among  nmny  ob- 
jects. The  short  and  plain  way,  which  (in  pity  to  hum^n  infirmity,  and 
to  prevent  confusion,)  it  has  pleased  God  to  take  with  us,  is  to  make  aS 
religious  worship  his  own ;  and  so  it  is  sovereign  of  course.     This  I 
take  to  he  the  true  Scriptural,  as  well  as  only  reasonable  account  of  the 
object  of  worship.     We  need  not  concern  ourselves  (it  is  but  vain  to 
pn^trnd  to  it)  about  determining  the  sense  and  meaning  of  religious  wor. 
ship.     God  himself  has  taken  care  of  it ;  and  it  is  already  fixed  and 
dotornunod  to  our  hands.     It  means,  whether  we  will  or  no,  it  means, 
by  Divine  institution  and  appointment,  the  divinit}'',  the  supremacy,  the 
soveroipnty  of  its  object.     To  misapply  those  marks  of  dignity,  thoeiso 
appropriate  ensigns  of  Divine  majesty ;  to  compliment  any  creature 
with  them,  and  thereby  to  make  common  what  God  has  made  proper, 
ia  to  deify  the  works  of  God's  hands,  and  to  serve  the  creature  instead 
of  the  Creator,  God  blessed  for  ever.    We  have  oo  occanon  to  talk  of 
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sovereign,  absolute  prayers,  and  such  other  odd  fancies :  prayer  is  an 
address  to  God,  and  does  not  admit  of  those  novel  distinctions.  In 
short  then,  here  is  no  room  lefl  for  your  distinguishing  between  sove- 
reign and  inferior  adoration.  You  must  first  prove,  what  you  have 
hitherto  presumed  only,  and  taken  for  granted,  that  you  arc  at  liberty 
to  fix  what  meaning  and  signification  you  please  to  the  acts  of  reli- 
gious worship ;  to  make  them  high  or  low  at  discretion.  This  you  will 
find  a  very  difficult  undertaking.  Scripture  is  beforehand  with  you ; 
and,  to  fix  it  more,  the  concurring  judgment  of  the  earliest  and  best 
Christian  writers.  All  religious  worship  is  hereby  determined  to  be 
what  you  call  absolute  and  sovereign.  Inferior  or  relative  worship 
appears  now  to  be  contradiction  in  sense,  as  it  is  novel  in  sound ;  like 
an  inferior  cr  relative  god."  {Defence  of  Queries.) 

These  absurdities  have,  at  length,  been  discovered  by  Socinians 
themselves,  who,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  Socinus,  have,  at 
length,  become,  in  this  respect,  consistent ;  and,  as  they  deny  the 
Divinity  of  our  LfOrd,  so  they  refuse  him  worship,  and  do  not  "honour 
the  Son  as  they  honour  the  Father."  Their  refusal  to  do  so  must  bo 
lefl  to  him  who  hath  said,  "  Kiss  the  Son,  lest  he  be  angry,  and  ye 
perish  from  the  way  ;"  but,  though  they  have  not  shunned  error,  they 
have,  at  least,  by  refusing  all  worship  to  Christ,  escaped  from  hypocrisy. 

Numerous  other  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  in  addition  to  those 
on  which  some  remarks  have  been  offered,  might  be  adduced,  in  which 
the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  is  expressly  taught,  and  which  might  be  easily 
rescued  from  that  discreditable  and  unscholarly  criticism,  by  which 
Socinian  writers  have  attempted  to  darken  their  evidence.  It  has, 
however,  been  my  object  rather  to  adduce  passages  which  directly  sup- 
port the  argimients  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  been  adduced,  than 
to  collect  those  which  are  more  insulated.  All  of  them  ought,  however, 
to  be  consulted  by  the  careful  student ;  and,  indeed,  from  many  texts  of 
this  description,  which  appear  to  be  but  incidentally  introduced,  the 
evidence  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Godhead  of  Christ  was  taught  by  the 
apostles,  is  presented  to  us  with  this  impressive  circumstance,  that  the 
inspired  writers  of  the  New  Testament  all  along  assume  it  as  a  point 
which  was  never,  in  that  age,  questioned  by  true  Christians.  It  influ- 
enced,  therefore,  the  turn  of  their  language,  and  established  a  iheologi" 
ed!  style  among  them  when  speaking  of  Christ,  which  cannot  possibly 
be  reconciled  to  any  hypothesis  which  excludes  his  essential  Deity ;  and 
which  no  honest,  or  even  rational,  men  could  have  fallen  into,  unless 
they  had  acknowledged  and  worshipped  their  Master  as  God. 

Out  of  this  numerous  class  of  passages,  one  will  suffice  for  illustra* 
tion. 

**  Let  this  mind  be  in  you,  which  was  also  in  Christ  Jesus,  who  being 
in  the  form  of  God,  thought  it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  but 
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made  himself  of  no  reputation,"  dec,  Philip,  ii,  5-7.     Here  the  apoetk 
is  recommending  an  humble  and  benevolent  disposition  to  the  Philip- 
pians ;  and  he  enforces  it,  not  certainly  by  considerations  which  them- 
selves needed  to  be  established  by  proof,  or  in  which  the  Philippiau 
had  not  been  previously  instructed,  but  in  the  most  natural  manner,  and 
that  only  which  a  good  writer  could  adopt,  by  what  was  already  esta- 
Mished,  and  received  as  true  among  them.     It  was  already  admitted  by 
the  Philippians  as  an  undoubted  verity  of  the  Christian  religion,  that 
before  Christ  appeared  in  '<  the  form  of  a  servant,"  he  existed  *<  in  the 
form  of  God,"  and  before  he  was  "  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,"  he  was 
such  a  being  as  could  not  think  it  ^  robbery  to  be  equal  with  €rod."     On 
these  very  grounds  the  example  of  Christ  is  proposed  to  his  followen^ 
and  its  imitation  enforced  upon  them.     This  incidental  and  familiar 
manner  of  introducing  so  great  a  subject,  clearly  shows  that  the  Divi. 
nity  of  Christ  was  a  received  doctrine ;  but,  though  introduced  inciden. 
tally,  the  terms  employed  by  the  apostle  are  as  strong  and  unequivocal 
as  if  he  had  undertaken  formally  to  propose  it.     It  is  not  necessary  to 
show  this  by  going  through  that  formidable  mass  of  oer^oZ  criticism  which 
commentators,  scholiasts,  and  other  critics,  have  accumulated  around 
this  passage.     Happily  as  to  this,  as  well  as  many  other  important  texts 
which  form  the  bases  of  the  great  dogmata  of  Christianity,  much  less  is 
left  to  verbal  criticism  than  many  have  supposed ;  the  various  clauses, 
together  with  the  connection,  so  illustrate  and  guard  the  meaning  as  to 
fix  their  sense,  and  make  it  obvious  to  the  general  reader.     ^  Who  be- 
ing" or  "  subsisting  in  the  form  of  God."     This  is  the  first  character  of 
Christ's  exalted  prc-existent  state,  and  it  is  adduced  as  the  ground  of  a 
claim  which,  for  a  season,  he  divested  himself  of,  and  became,  there- 
fore, an  illustrious  example  of  humility  and  charity.     The  greatness  of 
Christ  is  first  laid  down,  then  what  he  renounced  of  that  which  was  dae 
to  his  greatness,  and  finally  the  condition  is  introduced  to  which  he 
stooped  or  humbled  himself.     ^  He  thought  it  not  robber}'  to  be  equal 
with  God,  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the 
form  of  a  servant."     These  are,  obviously,  the  three  great  points  in 
this  celebrated  text,  to  the  consideration  of  which  we  are  strictly  bound 
by  the  apostle's  argument.     Let  each  bo  briefly  considered,  and  it  will 
be  seen  how  impossible  it  is  to  explain  this  passage  in  any  way  which 
does  not  imply  our  Lord's  essential  Divinity.     To  be  or  to  subsist  in 
"  the  form  of  God,"  is  to  be  truly  and  essentially  Gon.     This  may,  in- 
deed, be  argued  from  the  word  /wp^tf,  though  some  have  confined  its 
meaning  to  external  form  or  appearance,  Tiie  Socinian  exposition,  that 
**  the  form  of  God"  signifies  his  power  of  working  miracles,  needs  no 
other  refutation  than  that  the  apostle  here  speaks  of  what  our  Lord  was 
before  he  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the 
of  men.     The  notion,  too,  of  Whitby  and  others,  who  refer  it 
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to  the  visible  glory  of  God,  in  which  he  appeared  to  the  patriarcnsy  it 
also  disproved  by  this  manifest  consideration,  that  tlie  phrase  *'  subsist- 
ing (uvap^cjv)  in  the  form  of  God,'*  describes  the  permanent  pre-exist, 
ent  state  of  Christ.  He  subsisted  in  the  form  of  Grod,  therefore,  from 
eternity,  and  consequently  before  he  made  any  visibly  glorious  manifest, 
ations  of  himself  to  the  patriarchs ;  nor,  as  Grod  is  invisible  and  immate- 
rial, and  consequently  has  no  likeness  o^ figure,  could  our  Lord,  in  their 
sense,  '<  svhsisV*  in  the  form  or  appearance  of  God.  If,  indeed,  ^^fomi*^ 
means  likeness,  it  must  be  intellectual  likeness,  and,  therefore,  to  subsist 
in  the  form  of  God  is  to  be  God,  for  he  could  not  be  the  likeness  of  God, 
er,  as  the  apostle  has  it  in  the  Hebrews,  the  "  express  image"  or  cha- 
racter of  his  person,  without  being  Grod ;  for  how  could  he  be  cxpresriy 
like,  or  expressly  resemble,  or  have  the  appearance  of  omnipotence,  if 
ho  were  not  himself  almighty ;  or  of  omniscience,  if  not  himself  all- 
knowing  ?  Let  us  then  allow  that  ftop^v]  in  its  leading  sense  has  the  sig. 
nification  of  form,  shape,  image,  and  similitude,  (8)  yet  this  can  only  be 
applied  to  the  Divine  Being  figuratively.  He  has  no  sensible  form,  no 
appearance,  and  nothing  can  be  in  "this  form  or  image,  therefore,  but 
what  has  the  same  essential  properties  and  perfections.  ^*  Sed  age," 
says  Eisner,  "  largiamur  Socinianis  juiop^iiv  ^£s  speciem  et  imaginem  Dei 
esse,  tamen  valido  inde  argumento  doccbimus ;  Deum  esse  natura,  qui 
in  forma  et  imagine  Dei  existerei;  nisi  Deum  personatum,  et  commen- 
titium,  qui  speciem  quidem  et  cpavratfyM  haberet  veritate  carens,  credere 
et  adorare  malint."  {Observationes  Sacroi  in  Joe,)  But  it  is  not  true,  as 
some  have  hastily  stated,  that  jju>p^r}  signifies  only  the  outward  form  of 
any  thing ;  it  is  used  in  Greek  authors  for  the  essential  form,  or  nature 
itself  of  a  thing,  of  which  examples  may  be  seen  in  Wctstein,  Eisner, 
Rosenmuller,  Schleusner,  and  others  ;  and  accordingly  Schleusner  ex- 
plains it  <'  per  metonymiam ;  ipsa  natura  et  essentia  alicnjus  rei,^'  and 
adds,  <<  sic  legitur  in  N.  T.  Philip,  ii,  6,  ubi  Christus  dicitur  ev  juiop^ 
082(  wofxuv  ad  designandam  sublimiorem  ipsius  naturam."  The  Greek 
fethers  also  understood  /xopcpr}  in  the  sense  of  outfia,  and  to  use  the  phrase 
•*  being  in  the  form  of  God,"  to  signify  the  "  being  really  and  truly  Goo.  * 
Thus  the  term  itself  is  sufRcienfly  explicit  of  the  doctrine ;  but  the 
context  would  decide  the  matter,  were  the  verbal  criticism  less  decidedly 
in  favour  of  this  interpretation.  '*  The  form  of  God"  stands  opposed  to 
**  the  form  of  a  servant."  This,  say  those  critics  who  would  make  the 
^rm  of  Grod  an  external  appearance  only,  means  *<  the  appearance  and 
behaviour  of  a  bondsman  or  slave,  and  not  the  essence  of  such  a  person." 
But  So\t\os,  a  slave,  is  not  in  the  New  Testament  taken  in  the  saniB 
opprobrious  sense  as  among  us.     St.  Paul  caUs  himself  ^  the  slave  of 

(8)  "  1.  Forma,  eztemuB,  habitus,  omne  qaod  in  oeoloa  ooeurrit,  ima^  Biini- 
Utndo.**  {Sehlemtnar.'^ 
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Jdsus  Christ,*'  and  our  translators  have,  theorefore,  pn^>ezfy  rendered 
the  word  by  servant^  as  more  exactly  conveying  the  meaning  intended. 
Now  it  is  certain,  that  Christ  was  the  servant  or  minist^  both  of  the 
Father  and  of  his  creatures.  He  himself  declares,  that  he  came  not 
**  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister ;"  and  as  to  be  in  theybm  of  c 
servant  is  not,  therefore,  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  servant,  but  to  be 
really  a  servant,  so  to  be  in  the  form  of  God  is  to  be  really  God.  Une 
is  rendered  still  stronger  by  the  following  clause,  which  is  exegetic  of 
the  preceding,  as  will  appear  from  the  literal  rendering,  the  force  of 
which  is  obscured  by  the  copulative  introduced  into  the  common  veraon. 
It  is  not,  *^  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in 
the  likeness  of  men,"  but  ^  being  made  in  the  likeness  of  men,"  whidi 
clearly  denotes  that  he  took  the  form  of  a  servant  by  ^  being  made  ia 
the  likeness  of  men,"  so  that,  as  Bishop  Pearson  irresistibly  argues^ 

^  Hie  phrase '  in  the  form  of  God,'  not  elsewhere  mentioned,  is  oaed 
by  the  apostle  with  respect  unto  that  other,  of '  the  form  of  a  servant,* 
exegetically  continued  *  in  the  likeness  of  men ;'  and  the  respect  of  one 
nnto  the  other  is  so  necessary,  thdt  if  the  form  of  God  be  not  real  and 
essential  as  the  form  of  a  servant,  or  the  likeness  of  man,  there  is  no 
force  in  the  apostle's  words,  nor  will  his  argument  be  fit  to  work  any 
great  degree  of  humiliation  upon  the  consideration  of  Christ's  exinaai- 
tion.  But  by  the  fmrm  is  certainly  understood  the  true  condition  of  a 
servant,  and  by  the  likeness  is  infallibly  meant  the  real  nature  of  man : 
nor  doth  the  fashion,  in  which  he  was  found,  destroy,  but  rather  assert 
the  truth  of  his  humanity.  And  therefore,  as  sure  as  Christ  was  really 
and  essentially  man,  of  the  same  nature  with  us,  in  whose  similitude 
he  was  made ;  so  certainly  was  he  also  really  and  essentially  God,  of 
the  same  nature  and  being  with  him,  in  whose  form  he  did  subsist." 
{Discourses  on  the  Creed,) 

The  greatness  of  him  who  '<  humbled  himself"  being  thus  laid  down 
by  the  apostle,  he  proceeds  to  state  what,  in  the  process  of  his  humilia- 
tion, he  waived  of  that  which  was  due  to  his  greatness.  He  '<  thought 
it  not  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God ;  but  made  himself  of  no  reputa- 
tion ;"  or,  as  many  choose  to  render  it,  "  he  empHed  himself."  Whe- 
ther  the  clause, ''  thought  it  not  robbery,"  be  translated  ^  esteemed  it 
not  an  object  to  be  caught  at,  or  eagerly  desired,  to  be  as  God,"  or  did 
not  think  it  a  ^^  usurpation ;"  or,  as  our  translators  have  it,  a  <<  robbery^ 
to  be  equal  with  God,  signifies  little ;  for,  after  all  the  criticism  ex- 
pended on  this  unusual  phrase,  that  Christ  had  a  right  to  that  which  he 
might  have  retained,  but  chose  to  waive  when  he  humbled  himself,  is 
sufficiently  established  both  by  the  meaning  of  the  word  and  by  the 
connection  itself.  Some  Socinians  allow  the  common  translation,  and 
their  own  version  is  to  the  same  effect, — he ''  did  not  esteem  it  a  prey," 
which  can  only  mean,  though  they  attenq^t  to  ck>ud  the  matter  in  theii 
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note,  that  he  did  not  esteeip  that  as  his  own  property  to  which  he  had 
no  righL  (9)  That,  then,  which  he  did  not  account  a"|>rcy,"  a  seizure 
of  another's  right  or  property,  was  "  to  be  equal  with  God."  Whether, 
in  the  phrase  ro  iva  t(fa  0e&j,  to  be  equal  with  God,  iff  a  is  to  be  taken 
adverbially,  and  translated  as,  like  aSy  God  ;  or,  by  cnallage,  for  the 
singular  .adjective  masculine,  and  to  be  rendered  equal  to  God,  has  been 
matter  of  dispute.  The  grammatical  authority  appears  to  predominate 
in  favour  of  the  latter,  (1)  and  it  is  supported  by  several  of  the  fathers 
and  the  ancient  versions ;  but  here,  again,  wo  are  not  left  to  the  niceties 
of  verbal  criticism.  If  taken  in  either  way,  the  sense  is  much  the 
same :  he  thought  it  not  a  robbery,  or  usurpation,  to  be  equal  with  God, 
or,  as  God,  which,  as  the  sense  determines,  was  an  equality  of  honour 
and  dignity ;  but  made  himself  of  no  reputation.  For  as  the  phrase, 
the  form  of  God,  signifies  his  essential  Divinity,  so  that  of  which  he 
**  emptied "  or  divested  himself  for  the  time  was  something  to  which  he 
had  a  right  consequent  upon  his  Divinity  ;  and  if  to  be  equal  with  God, 
or  to  be  Of  Grod,  was  his  right,  as  a  Divine  person,  it  was  not  any  thing 
which  he  was  essentially  of  which  he  divested  himself,  for  that  were 
impossible ,  but  something  which,  if  he  had  not  been  God,  it  would  have 
been  a  robbery  and  usurpation  either  to  claim  or  retain.  This,  then, 
can  be  nothing  else  than  the  assumption  of  a  Divine  majesty  and  glory  ; 
the  proclamation  of  his  own  rights,  and  the  demand  of  his  creatures* 
praise  and  homage,  the  laying  aside  of  which,  indeed,  is  admirably 
expressed  in  our  translation,  ^but  made  himself  of  no  reputation  f^ 
This  18  also  established  by  the  antithesis  in  the  text.  <'  The  form  of  a 
servant"  stands  opposed  to  **  the  form  of  God," — a  real  servant  to  real 
Divinity ;  and  to  be  ^  equal"  with  God,  or,  as  God,  in  glory,  honour, 
and  homage,  is  contrasted  with  the  humiliations  of  a  human  state.  <'  In 
that  state  he  was  made  flesh,  sent  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  subject 
to  the  infirmities  and  miseries  of  this  life ;  in  that  state  he  was  '*  made 
of  a  woman,  made  under  the  law,"  and  so  obliged  to  fulfil  the  same ; 
in  that  state  he  was  bom,  and  lived  to  manhood  in  a  mean  condition ; 
was  "  despised  and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  sorrows,  and  acquainted 
with  grief;"  in  that  state,  being  thus  made  man,  he  took  upon  him  *«  the 
form  of  a  servant."  If  any  man  doubt  how  Christ  emptied  himself,  the 
text  will  satisfy  him, — '*  by  taking  the  form  of  a  servant :"  if  any  still 
question  how  he  took  the  form  of  a  servant,  he  hath  the  apostle's  sohu 
tion, — *'  by  being  mad|p  in  the  likeness  of  men."  And  being  found  in 
&shion  as  a  man ;  being  already  by  Ais  exinanition,  in  the  form  of  a 

(9)  "  Non  rapinant,  aat  ■polium  alicui,  detractum,  duxitP  (Roaenmviler,)  So 
the  ancient  verBionB.  "  Non  rapinam  orbitratua  est.**  {Vulgate J)  **  Non  rapinaa 
hoc  eziatimavit.**  (Syriac.) 

(1)  See  Pearaon  oo  the  Creed,  Art  9,  note;  Sehleaaner,  Enmos,  and 
Schmidt. 
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■erroiit,  he  humbled  himself,  beemning  ^  obedient  uDto  deatht  ereo  Ike 
death  of  the  cross."  {Bishop  PearsotL)  The  first  stage  of  his  honilia- 
tion  was  his' assuming  "  the  form  of  a  servant ;"  the  oompletioQ  of  it, 
his  <<  obedience  unto  death."  But  what  say  the  Socinians?  As  with 
them  to  be  in  the  fcnrm  of  God  means  to  be  invested  with  rairaculoiis 
powers,  so  to  empty  or  divest  himself,  was  his  not  exerting  thoee  powen 
in  order  to  prevent  his  crucifixion.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  be 
*'  emptied"  himself,  not  at  his  crucifixion,  but  when  he  took  upoo  hin 
the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men ;  so  that,  if 
to  divest  or  empty  himself  be  explained  of  laying  down  his  miracoloui 
gifis,  he  laid  them  down  before  he  became  man,  that  is,  acoordmg  to 
them,  before  he  had  any  existence.  There  is  no  alternative,  in  this  ud 
many  similar  passages,  between  orthodoxy  and  the  most  gkuring  critical 
absurdity. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

HUMANITT   OF   ChBIST — HYPOSTATIC   UnIOIC — ErSOHS    AS   TO  THB 

Pesson  of  Christ. 

In  the  present  day,  the  controversy  as  to  the  person  of  Chnat  is 
almost  wholly  confined  to  the  question  of  his  'Divinity  ;  but,  in  the  eaily 
ages  of  the  Church,  it  was  necessary  to  establish  his  proper  humanity. 
The  denial  of  this  appears  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  time  of  St. 
John,  who,  in  his  epistles,  excludes  from  the  pale  of  the  Church  aU  who 
denied  that  Christ  was  come  in  tur  flesh.  As  his  Gospel,  therefore, 
proclaims  the  Godhead,  so  his  epistles  defend  also  the  doctrine  of  his 
humanity. 

The  source  of  this  ancient  error  appears  to  have  been  a  philosopiiical 
one.  Both  in  the  oriental  and  Greek  schools,  it  was  a  favourite  notion, 
that  whatever  was  joined  to  matter  was  necessarily  contaminated  by  it, 
and  that  the  highest  perfection  of  this  life  was  abstraction  from  material 
things,  and,  in  another,  a  total  and  final  separation  from  the  body* 
This  opinion  was,  also,  the  probable  cause  of  leading  some  persons,  in 
St.  Paulas  time,  to  deny  the  reality  of  a  resurrection,  and  to  explain  it 
figuratively.  But,  however  that  may  be,  it  was  one  of  the  chief  grounds 
uf  the  rejection  of  the  proper  humanity  of  Christ  among  the  difierent 
branches  of  the  Gnostics,  who,  indeed,  erred  as  to  both  natures.  The 
([hings  which  the  Scriptures  attribute  to  the  human  nature  of  our  Lord 
hey  did  not  deny ;  but  affirmed  that  they  took  place  in  appearance 
only,  and  they  were,  tlierefore,  called  IhceUs  and  PhaniasituuB,  At  a 
later  period,  Eutyches  fell  into  a  similar  error,  by  teaching  that  the 
human  nature  of  Christ  was  absorbed  into  the  Divine,  and  that  his  body 
liad  no  real  existence.     These  errors  ham  passed  away,  and  dange 
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now  lies  only  on  one  mde ;  not,  indeed,  because  onen  are  become  I 
liable  or  less  disposed  to  err,  but  because  philosophy, — from  vain  pre- 
tences to  which,  or  a  proud  reliance  upon  it,  almost  aU  great  religious 
errors  spring, — has,  in  later  ages,  taken  a  difierent  character. 

Wliile  Ihese  errors  denied  the  real  existence  of  the  body  of  Christ, 
the  Apolloninarian  heresy  rejected  the  existence  of  a  human  soul  in  our 
Lord,  and  taught  that  the  Godhead  suppUed  its  place.  Thus  both  these 
views  denied  to  Christ  a  proper  humanity,  and  both  were,  accordingly, 
condemned  by  the  general  Church. 

Among  those  who  held  the  union  of  two  natures  in  Christ,  the  Divine 
and  human,  which,  in  theological  language  is  called  the  h3q>ostatical,  or 
personal  union,  several  distinctions  were  also  made  which  led  to  a 
diversity  of  opinion.  The  Nestorians  acknowledged  two  persons  in  our 
Lord,  mystically  and  more  closely  united  than  any  human  analogy  can 
explain.  The  Monophysites  contended  for  one  person  and  one  nature, 
the  two  being  supposed  to  be,  in  some  mysterious  manner,  confounded. 
The  Monothelites  acknowledged  two  natures  and  one  will.  Various 
other  refinements  were,  at  different  times,  propagated;  but  the  true 
sense  of  Scripture  appears  to  have  been  very  accurately  expressed  by 
the  council  of  Chalccdon,  in  the  fiflh  century, — that  in  Christ  there  is 
one  person ;  in  the  unity  of  person,  two  natures^  the  Divine  and  the 
human ;  and  that  there  is  no  change,  or  mixture,  or  confusion  of  these 
two  natures,  but  that  each  retains  its  own  distinguishing  properties. 
With  this  agrees  the  Athanasian  Creed,  whatever  be  its  date, — "  Per- 
fect God  and  perfect  man,  of  a  reasonable  soul,  and  human  flesh  sub- 
sisting— Who  although  he  be  God  and  man,  yet  he  is  not  two  ;  but  one 
Christ:  one,  not  by  conver^on  of  the  Godhead  into  flesh;  but  by 
taking  the  manhood  into  God ;  one  altogether,  not. by  confusion  of  sub- 
stance,  but  by  unity  of  person ;  for  as  the  reasonable  soul  and  flesh  ib 
one  man,  so  God  and  man  is  one  Christ."  The  Church  of  England, 
by  adopting  this  creed,  has  adopted  its  doctrine  on  the  hypostatical 
union,  and  has  farther  professed  it  in  'her  second  article.  *<  The  Soo» 
which  is  the  Word  of  the  Father,  begotten  from  everlasting  of  the 
Father,  the  very  and  eternal  God,  of  one  substance  with  the  Father, 
took  man's  nature  in  the  womb  of  the  blessed  virgin  of  her  substance  { 
so  that  the  two  whole  and  perfect  natures,  that  is  to  say,  the  Godhead 
and  manhood,  were  joined  together  in  one  person,  never  to  be  divided, 
whereof  is  one  Christ,  very  God  and  very  man." 

Whatever  objections  may  be  raised  against  these  views  by  the  mere 
reason  of  man,  unable  to  comprehend  mysteries  so  high,  but  oflen  bold 
enough  to  impugn  them,  they  certainly  exhibit  the  doctrine  of  the  New 
Testament  on  these  important  subjects,  though  expressed  in  diflTereiiC 
terms.  Nor  are  these  formularies  to  be  charged  with  originating  such 
dietinctions,  and  adding  them  lo  the  simplicity  of  Scripture,  as  thf&f 
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often  unjustly  are  by  those  who,  either  from  lurking  errors  in  their  owb 
mindsy  or  from  a  vain  affectation  of  being  independent  of  human  autfao> 
rity,  are  most  prone  to  question  them.  Such  c^xpositions  of  &ith  wen 
rendered  necessary  by  the  dangerous  speculations  and  human  refine* 
ments  to  which  we  have  above  adverted ;  and  were  intended  to  be  (what 
they  may  be  easily  proved  from  Scripture  to  be  in  reality)  sununaries  of 
inspired  doctrines ;  not  new  distinctions,  but  declarations  of  what  had 
been  before  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  subject  of  the  hypostatical 
union  of  natures  in  Christ ;  and  the  accordance  of  these  admirable 
summaries  with  the  Scriptures  themselves  will  be  very  obvious  to  al 
who  yield  to  their  plain  and  unperverted  testimony.  That  Christ  ii 
very  God,  has  been  already  proved  from  the  Scriptures,  at  consideralde 
length  ;  that  he  was  truly  a  man,  no  one  will  be  found  to  doubt ;  that 
he  is  but  one  person,  is  sufficiently  clear  from  this,  that  no  distinctioa 
into  two  was  ever  made  by  himself,  or  by  his  apostles,  and  from  ac- 
tions peculiar  to  Godhead  being  sometimes  ascribed  to  him  under  hit 
human  appellations ;  and  actions  and  sufferings  peculiar  to  humanitj 
being  also  predicated  of  him  under  Divine  titles.  That  in  him  there  it 
no  confusion  of  the  two  natures,  is  evident  from  the  absolute  manner 
in  which  both  his  natures  arc  constantly  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures. 
His  Godhead  was  not  deteriorated  by  uniting  itself  with  a  humaa 
body,  for  **  he  is  the  true  God  ;"  his  humanity  was  not,  while  on  earth, 
exalted  into  properties  which  made  it  different  in  kind  to  the  humamty 
of  his  creatures ;  for, "  as  the  children  were  partakers  of  flesh  and 
blood,  he  also  took  part  of  the  same."  If  the  Divine  nature  in  him 
had  been  imperfect,  it  would  have  lost  its  essential  character,  for  it  b 
essential  to  Deity  to  be  perfect  and  complete ;  if  any  of  the  essential 
properties  of  human  nature  had  been  wanting,  he  would  not  have  been 
man;  if,  as  some  of  the  preceding  notions  implied.  Divine  and  human 
had  been  mixed  and  confounded  in  him^  he  would  have  been  a  com- 
pounded being,  neither  God  nor  man.  Nothing  was  deficient  in  his 
humanity,  nothing  in  his  Divinily,  and  yet  he  is  one  Christ.  This  b 
clearly  the  doctrine  of  the  Scripture,  and  it  is  admirably  expressed  in 
the  creeds  above  quoted ;  and,  on  that  account,  they  arc  entitled  to 
great  respect.  They  embody  the  sentiments  of  some  of  the  greatest 
men  that  ever  lived  in  the  Church,  in  language  weighed  with  the  ut- 
most care  and  accuracy ;  and  they  are  venerable  records  of  the  faith 
of  distant  ages. 

lliese  two  circumstances,  the  completeness  of  each  nature^  and  the 
union  of  both  in  one  person^  is  the  only  key  to  the  language  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  so  entirely  explains  and  harmonizes  the  whole  as  to 
afford  the  strongest  proof,  next  to  its  explicit  verbal  statements,  of  the 
doctrine  that  our  Lord  is  at  once  truly  God  and  truly  man.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  impracticability  of  giving  a  consistent  exf^Axiation  of  te 
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testimony  of  God  "  concerning  his  Son  Jesus  Christ*'  on  all  other  hypo- 
theses,  entirely  confutes  them.  In  one  of  two  ways  only  will  it  be 
^nd,  by  every  one  who  makes  the  trial  honestly,  that  all  the  pas- 
sages of  holy  writ  respecting  the  person  of  Christ  can  be  explained ; 
either  by  referring  them,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  ancient  fathers,  to 
die  Qsokoyioy  by  which  they  meant  every  thing  that  related  to  the 
Divinity  of  our  Saviour ;  or  to  the  Oixovofjtia,  by  which  they  meant  his 
incarnation,  and  every  thing  that  he  did  in  the  flesh  to  procure  the  sal- 
vation of  mankind.  This  distinction  is  expressed  in  noodcm  theological 
Jauguage,  by  considering  some  things  which  are  spoken  of  Christ,  as 
said  of  his  Divine,  others  of  his  human  nature ;  and  he  who  takes  this 
principle  of  interpretation  along  with  him  will  seldom  find  any  difficulty 
in  apprehending  the  sense  of  the  sacred  writers,  though  the  subjects 
themselves  be  oflen,  to  human  minds,  inscrutable. 

Does  any  one  ask,  for  instance,  if  Jesus  Christ  was  truly  God,  how 
he  could  be  bom  and  die?  how  he  could  grow  in  wisdom  and  sta- 
ture  ?  how  ho  could  be  subject  to  law  ?  be  tempted  ?  stand  in  need  of 
prayer  ?  how  his  soul  could  be  "  exceeding  sorrowful  even  unto  death  f 
be  *«  forsaken  of  his  Father  f  purchase  the  Church  with  "  his  own 
blood  ?*'  have  **  a  joy  sot  before  him  V*  be  exalted  ?  have  "  all  power 
in  heaven  and  earth"  given  to  him  ?  d^c.     The  answer  is,  that  he  was 

also  MAX. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  a  visible  mak 
should  heal  diseases  at  his  will,  and  without  referring  to  any  higher 
authority,  as  he  oflen  did ;  still  the  winds  and  the  waves ;  know  the 
thoughts  of  men's  hearts;  foresee  his  own  passion  in  all  its  circum- 
stances ;  authoritatively  forgive  sins ;  be  exalted  to  absolute  dominion 
over  every  creature  in  heaven  and  earth ;  be  present  wherever  two  or 
three  are  gathered  in  his  name  ;  be  with  his  disciples  to  the  end  of  the 
world ;  claim  universal  homage  and  the  bowing  of  the  knee  of  all  crea- 
tures  to  his  name ;  be  associated  with  the  Father  in  solemn  ascrip. 
tions  of  glory  and  thanksgiving,  and  bear  even  the  awful  names  of  God, 
names  of  description  and  revelation,  names  which  express  Divine  attri- 
butes : — what  is  the  answer?  Can  the  Socinian  scheme,  which  allows 
him  to  be  a  man  only,  produce  a  reply  ?  Can  it  furnish  a  reasonable 
interpretation  of  texts  of  sacred  writ  which  affirm  all  these  things? 
Can  it  suggest  any  solution  which  does  not  imply  that  the  sacred  pen- 
men were  not  only  careless  writers,  but  writers  who,  if  they  had 
studied  to  be  misunderstood,  could  not  more  delusively  have  expressed 
them«('^ves?  The  only  hypothesis,  explanatory  of  all  these  statements, 
is,  that  Chnsi  3  God  as  well  as  man,  and  by  this  the  consistency  of 
the  sacred  writers  is  brought  out,  and  a  harmonizing  strain  of  senti- 
ment  is  seen  compacting  the  Scriptures  into  one  agreeing  and  matoally 
adjusted  revehtion. 
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But  the  union  of  the  two  natures  in  Christ  in  one  hypoetaau^  « 
person,  is  equally  essential  to  the  fiill  exposition  of  the  Scriptnres,  u 
the  existence  of  two  distinctively,  the  Divine  and  the  human ;  and  wi4> 
out  it  many  passages  lose  all  force,  because  they  lose  all  meaining.  Ii 
what  possible  sense  could  it  be  said  of  the  Word,  that  **  he  was  made 
(or  became)  fi.e8H,"  if  no  such  personal  unity  existed  ?  The  Sodium 
themselves  seem  to  acknowledge  the  force  of  this,  and  therefore  trui> 
late  ^  and  the  Word  teas  flesh,"  affinniog  falsely,  as  various  ciitia 
have  abundantly  shoiivD,  that  the  most  usual  meaning  of  ynoiuu  is  to  he. 
Without  the  hypostatical  union,  how  could  the  argument  of  our  Lord  be 
supported,  that  the  Messiah  is  both  David's  Sox  and  David's  Lod? 
If  this  is  asserted  of  two  persons,  then  the  argument  is  gone ;  if  of 
one,  then  two  natures,  one  which  had  authority  as  Lordj  and  the  other 
capable  of  natural  descent,  were  united  in  one  person.  Allowing  thii 
we  have  established  it,  that  the  appellatii-e  <<  Son  of  God"  is  the  desig- 
nation of  a  Divine  relation,  but  for  this  personal  union  the  visible  Cbrat 
could  not  be,  according  to  St.  Peter's  confession,  <<  the  Son  of  the  living 
God."  Bv  this  doctrine  we  also  learn  how  it  was  that  ^  the  Churcb 
o{  God"  was  *'  purchased  by  his  own  blood. **  £ven  if  we  oooc«fe 
the  genuine  reading  to  be  **•  the  Lord,"  this  concession  yields  nothing  to 
the  Socinians,  unless  the  term  Lord  were  a  human  title,  which  has  beei 
already  disproved,  and  unless  a  mere  man  could  be  **  Lord  both  of  the 
dead  and  the  living,"  could  wield  universal  sovereignty,  and  be  cntitW 
to  universal  homage.  If,  then,  the  title  ''  tue  Lord"  be  an  appcDatiaB 
of  Christ's  superior  nature,  in  no  other  sense  could  it  be  said  that  the 
Church  was  purchased  by  iii?  o\vy  blood,  than  by  supposing  the  exist- 
ence  of  that  union  which  we  call  personal ;  a  union  which  alone  dis- 
tinguishes the  sufferings  of  Christ  from  that  of  his  martyred  tollowers. 
gave  to  them  a  merit  which  theirs  had  not,  and  mado  ''his  blood^ 
capable  of  PURCii-\sr\G  the  salvation  of  the  **  Church."  For,  disallow 
that  union,  and  we  can  see  no  possible  moaning  in  calling  the  blood  of 
Christ  "  the  blood  of  God,"  or,  if  it  please  better,  "of  the  Lord  ;"  or  in 
what  that  great  peculiarity  consisted  which  made  it  capable  of  pur- 
chasing or  redc€ming. 

Dr.  Pye  Smith,  in  his  very  able  work  on  the  person  of  Christ,  ha? 
rather  inconsidcratelv  Uamed  the  orthodox,  for  **  the  vor\'  serious  offence 
of  sometimes  using  language  which  applies  to  the  Divine  nature  the 
circumstances  and  properties  which  could  only  attach  to  his  hum-mitv," 
as  giving  unhappy  occasion  to  the  objections  and  derisions  of  thrir 
opponents.  As  he  gives  no  instances,  he  had  his  eye,  probably,  upon 
some  extreme  cases ;  but  if  he  meant  it  as  a  remark  of  general  applica- 
tion, it  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  ver\'  mistaken  view,  and  assumes, 
that  the  objections  of  opponents  lie  rather  against  ierwu  than  against  the 
doctrine  of  Christ's  Divinity  itseltl 
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This  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that,  if  the  orthodox  were  to 
attend  to  the  cautioii  givea  by  this  writer  oa  this  subject,  they  would  not 
approach  one  step  nearer  to  the  conversion  of  those  who  are  in  this 
fundamental  error,  supporting  it,  as  they  do,  by  perversions  so  manifesty 
and  by  criticisms  so  shameless.  I  am  no  apologist,  however,  of  real 
^  errors  and  faults"  in  theological  language ;  but  the  practice  referred 
to,  so  far  from  being  "  a  serious  offence,"  has  the  authority  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament.  Argumejitatively,  the  distinction 
between  tho  Divinti  and  human  natures,  according  to  the  rule  befcuro 
given,  must  be  maintaiued ;  but  when  speaking  cursorily,  and  on  the 
assumption  of  the  unquestionable  truth  of  the  hypostatic  union  of  the 
Divine  and  human  natures, — a  manner  of  speaking,  which,  it  is  hoped, 
all  true  Cliristians  adopt,  as  arising  from  their  settled  convictions  oa 
this  point, — those  very  terms,  so  common  among  the  orthodox,  and  so 
objectionable  to  those  who  <^  deny  the  Lord  that  bought  them,"  must  be 
maintained  in  spite  of  <*  derision,"  or  the  language  of  the  New  Testa* 
ment  must  be  dropped,  or  at  least  be  made  very  select,  if  tliis  danger- 
ous, and  in  the  result,  this  betraying  courtesy  be  adopted.  For  what 
does  Dr.  F^.  Smith  gain,  when  cautioning  the  believer  against  the  use 
of  the  phrase  ^*  the  blood  of  God,"  by  reminding  him  that  there  is 
reason  to  prefer  the  reading,  '<  the  Church  of  the  Lord^  which  he  hath 
purchased  by  his  otcn  blood  7"  The  orthodox  contend,  that  the  appellation 
^  THK  LoBD,"  when  apphed  to  our  Saviour,  is  his  title  as  God,  and  the 
heterodox  know,  also,  that  the  '<  blood  of  the  Lord"  is  a  phrase  with  us 
entirely  equivalent  to  ^  the  blood  of  God."  They  know,  too,  that  we 
neither  beUeve  that  '*  Qod"  nor  <'  Tn£  Lord"  could  die ;  but  in  using 
the  established  phrase,  the  all-important  doctrine  of  the  existence  of 
such  a  union  between  th6  two  natures  of  our  Lord  as  to  make 
tho.  blood  which  he  shed  more  than  the  blood  of  a  mere  man,  more 
than  the  blood  of  his  mere  humanity  itself,  is  maintained  and  exhi- 
bited; and  while  we  allow  that  God  could  not  die,  yet  that  there 
is  a  most  important  sense  in  which  the  blood  of  Christ  was  ^<  the  blood 
of  God." 

We  do  not  attempt  to  explain  this  mystery,  but  we  find  it  on  record ; 
and,  in  point  of  fact,  that  careful  appropriation  of  the  properties  of  the 
two  natures  to  each  respectively,  which  Dr.  Pye  Smith  recommends,  is 
not  very  frequent  in  the  New  Testament,  and  for  this  obvious  reason, 
that  the  question  of  our  Lord's  Divinity  is  more  generally  introduced  as 
on  indisputed  principle,  than  argued  upon.  It  is  true,  that  the  Apostle 
Paul  lays  it  down,  that  our  Lord  was  of  the  seed  of  Da\'id,  "  according 
to  the  FLESH,"  and  "  the  Son  of  God^  according  1o  the  Spirit  of  iioli- 
NBSS."  Here  is  an  instance  of  the  distinction ;  but  generally  this  is  not 
observed  by  the  apostles,  because  the  equally  fundamental  doctrine  was 
always  present  to  them,  that  the  saitb  person  who  was  flesh  was  also 
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truly  God.  Hence  they  scruple  not  to  say,  that  "  the  Lord  of  ^otj 
wa«  crucified,"  that  "  the  Prince  of  life  was  killed/'  and  that  bx  who 
was  ^in  the  form  of  God,"  became  <«  obedient  unto  death,  eren  th» 
death  of  the  cross." 

We  return,  from  this  digression,  to  notice  a  few  other  paasagei,  th» 
meaning  of  which  can  only  be  opened  by  the  doctrine  of  the  penooil 
union  of  the  Divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ.  ^  For  in  him  dwol- 
eth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,"  Col.  ii^  9 ;  not  by  a  t^ 
and  figure,  but,  as  the  word  aofiarucQc  signifies  really  and  niRrikwrtaf^ 
and  for  the  full  exposition,  we  must  add,  by  personal  union ;  for  we 
have  no  other  idea  by  which  to  explain  an  expression  never  used  to 
agnify  the  inhabitation  of  good  men  by  God,  and  which  is  here  applied 
to  Christ  in  a  way  of  eminence  and  pecuharity.  (2) 

*<  Who  being  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of 
his  person,  and  upholding  all  things  by  the  word  of  his  power,  when  he 
had  BY  HIMSELF  putgod  our  sins,  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high,"  Heb.  i,  8.  To  this  passage,  also,  the  hypostatieal 
union  is  the  only  key.  Of  whom  does  the  apostle  speak,  when  he 
says,  <<  when  he  had  by  himself  purged  our  sins,"  but  of  Him  who  ii 
^  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  his  person  T 
He,  by  himself,  <<  purged  our  sins ;"  yet  this  was  done  by  tiic  bedding 
of  his  blood.  In  that  higher  nature,  however,  he  could  not  suffer  death ; 
and  nothing  could  make  the  sufferings  of  his  humanity  a  purification  of 
sins  by  himself,  but  such  a  union  as  should  constitute  one  person  :— 
for,  unless  this  be  allowed,  either  the  characters  of  Divinity  in  the  pre- 
'  ceding  verses  are  characters  of  a  merely  human  being  ;  or  else  thit 
higher  nature  was  capable  of  suffering  death  ;  or,  if  not,  the  purification 
was  not  made  by  himself,  which  yet  the  text  affirms. 

In  fine,  all  passages  which  (not  to  mention  many  others)  come 
under  the  following  classes  have  their  true  interpretation  thus  liid 
open,  and  are  generally  utterly  unmeaning  on  any  other  hypothesis. 

1.  Those  which,  like  some  of  the  foregoing,  speak  of  the  efieaey  of 
the  sufferings  of  Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins.  In  this  class  the  two 
following  may  be  given  as  examples.  Heb.  ii,  14,  '*  Forasmuch,  then, 
as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  himself  likewise 
took  part  of  the  same ;  that  through  death  he  might  destroy  him  that 
had  the  power  of  death,"  ^c.  Here  the  efficacy  of  the  death  of  Christ 
is  explicitly  stated ;  but  as  explicitly  is  it  said  to  be  the  death  of  one 
who  partook  of  flesh  and  blood,  or  who  assumed  human  nature,  llie 
power  of  deliverance  is  ascribed  to  him  who  thus  invested  himself  with 
a  nature  below  that  of  his  own  original  nature ;  but  in  that  lower  nature 

(2)  **  LufAaTtKtof,  h.  e.  vore,  porfectissime,  non  typice,  et  mnbralitcr,  ncnt  in  V> 
T.  Deus  se  manifestayit.  "Eat  aatom  inhabitatio  ilia  et  unio  perwmalii,  et  anp. 
Uriasima.'*   {Glassius.) 
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BB  dies,  and  by  that  death  he  delivers  those  who  had  been  alj  their 
lifetime  subject  to  bondage.  The  second  is  Colossians  i,  14,  ^c,  **  In 
whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  WHO  is  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,"  dec.  In  this  passage,  the 
lofty  description  which  is  given  of  the  person  of  Christ  stands  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  mention  of  the  efficacy  of  **  his  blood,"  and 
is  to  be  considered  as  the  reason  why,  through  that  blood,  redemption 
and  remission  of  sins  became  attainable.  Thus  <*  without  shedding  of 
blood  there  could  be  no  remission ;"  but,  the  blood  of  Jesus  only  is  thus 
efficacious,  who  is  ^*  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,"  the  ^  Creator"  of 
all  things.  His  blood  it  could  not  be  but  for  the  hypostatical  union ; 
and  it  is  equally  true,  that  but  for  that  he  could  have  had  no  blood  to 
shed ;  because,  as  <*  the  image  of  the  invisible  God,"  that  is,  God's  equal, 
or  God  himself,  his  nature  was  incapable  of  death. 

2.  In  the  second  class  are  all  those  passages  which  argue  from  tbe 
compassion  which  our  Lord  manifested  in  his  humiliation,  and  his  ovm 
experience  of  sufferings,  to  the  exercise  of  confidence  in  him  by  his 
people  in  dangers  and  afflictive  circumstances.  Of  these  the  following 
may  be  given  for  the  sake  of  illustration.  Heb.  iv,  15,  16,  «  For  we 
have  not  a  high  priest  which  cannot  be  touched  with  the  feeUngof  oar 
infirmities ;  but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are,  yet  without 
sin.  Let  us,  therefore,  come  boldly  unto  the  throne  of  grace,  that  we 
may  obtain  mercy,  and  find  grace  to  help  in  time  of  need."  Several 
similar  passages  occur  in  the  early  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
and  the  argument  of  them  all  is  precisely  the  same.  The  humiliaticm 
of  our  Lord,  and  his  acquaintance  with  human  woes,  may  assure  us  of 
his  sympathy ;  but  sympathy  is  not  help.  He  is  represented,  therefore^ 
as  the  source o£** succour"  as  the ^ AtUhor of  sdlvcAion^"  << ihe  Captain 
of  our  Mlvation^"  in  consequence  of  the  sufierings  he  endured ;  and  to 
him  aU  his  people  ^e  directed  to  fly  for  aid  in  prayer,  and  by  entire 
trust  in  his  power,  grace,  and  presence,  to  assure  themselves  that  timely 
succour  and  final  salvation  shall  be  bestowed  upon  them  by  him.  Now 
here,  also,  it  is  clear,  that  the  sufferer  and  the  Saviour  are  the  same 
person*  The  man  might  suffer ;  but  sufierings  could  not  enable  the  man 
to  save ;  they  could  give  no  new  qualification  to  human  nature,  nor 
bestow  upon  that  nature  any  new  right.  But,  beside  the  nature  which 
Bufiered,  and  learned  the  bitterness  of  human  woes  by  experience,  there 
is  a  nature  which  can  know  the  sufierings  of  aU  others,  in  all  places,  at 
aO  times ;  which  can  also  ascertain  the  <<  time  of  need"  with  exactness, 
and  the  "  grace"  suitable  to  it ;  which  can  efiectually  <<  help"  and  sus- 
tain the  sorrows  of  the  very  hearty  a  power  peculiar  to  Divinity,  and  finally 
bestow  ''  eternal  salvation."  This  must  be  Divine ;  but  it  is  one  in  per- 
sonal union  with  that  which  sufiered  and  was  taught  sympathy,  and  it 
in  this  union  constitutes  that  ^  Grbat  Hioh  Psisst"  of  our  profesnoi^ 


that  '<  merciful  and  ^thful  High  Priosty"  who  is  able  **  to  snoeoiir  vt 
when  we  are  tempted."  ThiUy  as  it  has  been  well  obserred  on 
subject,  <<  It  is  by  the  union  of  two  natures  in  one  person  that 
quidified  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world.  He  became  man,  that,  witk 
the  greatest  possible  advantage  to  those  whom  he  was  sent  to  instruct, 
he  might  teach  them  the  nature  and  die  will  of  God ;  that  his  life  might 
be  their  example ;  that  by  being  once  compassed  with  the  infirmities  of 
human  nature,  he  might  give  them  assurance  of  his  fellow  feeling ;  4uU 
by  suffering  on  the  cross  he  might  make  atonement  for  tiieir  sins ;  and 
that  in  his  reward  they  might  behold  the  earnest  and  the  pattern  of 
theirs. 

^But  had  Jesus  been  only  man,  or  had  he  been  one  of  the  spiriti 
that  surround  the  throne  of  God,  he  could  not  have  accomplished  the 
work  which  he  undertook :  for  the  whole  obedience  of  every  creature 
being  due  to  the  Creator,  no  part  of  that  obedience  can  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  other  creatures,  so  as  to  supply  the  defects  of  their  service, 
or  to  rescue  them  from  the  punishment  which  they  deserve.  Ute 
Scriptures,  therefore,  reveal,  that  he  who  appeared  upon  earth  as  man, 
is  also  God,  and  as  God,  Was  mighty  to  save ;  and  by  this  revelation 
they  teach  us,  that  the  merit  of  our  Lord's  obedience,  and  the  efficacj 
of  his  interposition,  depend  upon  the  h3rpostatical  union. 

<<  All  modem  sects  of  Christians  agree  in  admitting  that  the  greatest 
benefits  arise  to  us  from  the  Saviour  of  the  world  being  man ;  but  the 
Arians  and  Socinians  contend  earnestly,  that  his  sufferings  do  not  derive 
any  value  from  his  being  God ;  and  their  reasoning  is  specious.  Too 
say,  they  argue,  that  Jesus  Christ,  who  siifiered  for  the  sins  of  men,  is 
both  God  and  man.  You  must  either  say  that  Grod  suffered,  or  that  be 
did  not  suffer :  if  you  say  that  Crod  suffered,  you  do  indeed  aflix  an 
infinite  value  to  the  sufferings ;  but  you  affirm  that  the  Grodhead  if 
capable  of  suffering,  which  is  both  impious  and  absurd :  if  you  say  that 
God  did  not  suffer,  then,  although  the  person  that  suffered  had  both  i 
Divine  and  a  human  nature,  the  sufferings  were  merely  those  of  a  man, 
for,  according  to  your  own  system,  the  two  natures  are  distinct,  and 
the  Divine  is  impassible. 

*<  In  answer  to  this  method  of  arguing,  we  may  admit  that  the  Godhead 
cannot  suffer,  and  we  do  not  pretend  to  exphdn  the  kind  of  support  which 
the  human  nature  derived,  under  its  sufferings,  from  the  Divine,  or  the 
manner  in  which  the  two  were  united.  But  from  the  uniform  language 
of  Scripture,  wiiich  magnifies  the  love  of  God  in  giving  his  only-begot- 
ten Son,  which  speaks  in  the  highest  tenns  of  the  precioiisness  of  the 
blood  of  Christ,  which  represents  him  as  coming,  in  the  body  that  was 
prepared  for  him,  to  do  that  which  sacrifice  and  burnt  offering  could  not 
do :  from  all  this  we  infer  that  there  was  a  value,  a  merit,  in  the  safier- 
ings  of  this  perton,  ioperior  to  that  iriliich  bekmged  to  tfaemifieriiiBiof 
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any  other :  and  as  the  same  Scriptures  intimate,  in  numberless  plaoes* 
tne  strictest  union  between  the  Divine  and  human  nature  of  Christy  by 
applying  to  him  promiscuously  the  actions  which  belong  to  each  nature, 
we  hold  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  separate  in  our  imagination,  this 
peculiar  value  which  they  affix  to  his  sufferings  from  the  peculiar  dig- 
nity of  his  person. 

^The  hypostatical  union,  then,  is  the  aomer  stone  of  our  religion. 
We  are  too  much  accustomed,  in  all  oar  researches,  to  perceive  tiiat 
things  are  united,  without  our  being  aUe  to  investigate  the  bond  which 
unites  them,  to  feel  any  degree  of  surprise  that  we  cannot  answer  all  the 
questions  which  ingenious  men  have  proposed  upon  this  subject ;  but  we 
can  clearly  discern,  in  those  purposes  of  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of 
God  which  the  Scriptures  declare,  the  reason  why  they  have  dwelt  so 
largely  upon  his  Divinity ;  and  if  we  are  careful  to  take  into  our  view 
the  whole  of  that  description  which  they  give  of  the  person  by  whom 
the  remedy  in  the  Gospel  was  brought ;  if,  in  our  speculations  concern* 
ing  him,  we  neither  lose  sight  of  the  two  parts  which  are  clearly  revealed, 
-nor  forget,  what  we  cannot  comprehend,  that  union  between  the  two 
parts  which  is  necessarily  implied  in  the  revelation  of  them,  we  shall 
perceive,  in  the  character  of  the  Messiah,  a  completeness  and  a 
suitableness  to  the  design  of  his  coming,  which  of  themselves  created 
strong  presumption  that  we  have  rightly  interpreted  the  Scriptures/* 
(Dr.  HiU.) 

On  this  evidence  from  the  Holy  Scriptures  the  doctrine  of  the  Divi* 

nity  of  our  blessed  Saviour  rests.    Into  the  argument  from  antiquity  my 

limits  will  not  allow  me  to  enter.  If  the  great  **  falling  away,"  predicted 

by  St.  Paul,  had  involved,  generally,  this  high  doctrine ;  if  both  the 

Latin  and  Greek  Churches  had  wholly  departed  from  the  faith,  instead 

of  having  united,  without  intermission,  to  say,  <<Thou  art  the  King  of 

glory,  O  Christ,"  «Thou  art  the  everlasting  Son  of  the  Father,"  the  truth 

of  God  would  not  have  been  made  of  ^  none  effect."    God  would  still 

have  been  true,  though  every  man,  from  the  age  of  inspiration,  had 

become  **  a  liar."    The  Socinians  have,  of  late  years,  shown  great 

anxiety  to  obtain  some  suffrages  from  antiquity  in  their  favour,  and  have 

i;ollected  every  instance  possible  of  early  departure  from  the  faith. 

'Fhey  might,  indeed,  have  found  heretical  pravity  and  its  adherents, 

without  travelling  out  of  the  New  Testament ;  men  not  only  near  the 

apostolic  age,  but  in  the  very  days  of  the  apostles,  who  rejected  the 

resurrection,  who  consented  not  ^  to  wholesome  doctrine,"  who  made 

'*  shipwreck  of  faith,"  as  well  as  of  a  good  conscience,  who  denied  <<  the 

only  Lord  God,  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  ^  the  Lord  that  bought 

them."    This  kind  of  antiquity  is,  in  truth,  in  their  favour ;  and,  as 

human  nature  is  substantially  the  same  in  all  ages,  there  is  as  much 

reason  to  expect  enon  in  one  age  as  another;  hat  that  any  bodv  cf 
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Christiansy  in  any  sense  entitled  to  be  considered  as  an  acknowledged 
branch  of  the  Church  of  Christy  can  be  found,  in  primitive  times,  to  gire 
any  sanction  to  their  opinions  and  interpretations  of  Scripturey  they  hare 
failed  to  establi^.  For  full  information  on  the  subject  of  the  opinioDB 
of  the  primitive  Churches,  and  a  full  refutation  of  all  the  pretences 
which  Arians  and  Socinians,  in  these  later  times,  have  made  to  be,  in 
part,  supported  by  primitive  authority,  the  woriu  of  Bishop  Bull,  Dr. 
Waterland,  and  Bishop  Horsley,  (8)  must  be  consulted ;  and  the  result 
will  show,  that  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  given  above,  we 
are  supported  by  the  successive  and  according  testimonies  of  all  that  ii 
truly  authoritative  in  those  illustrious  ages  which  furnished  so  many 
imperishable  writings  for  the  edification  of  the  future  Church,  and  «> 
many  martyrs  and  confessors  of  ^  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.'' 

Among  the  numerous  errors,  with  respect  to  the  person  of  our  Lord, 
which  formerly  sprung  up  in  the  Church,  and  were  opposed,  with  an 
ever  watchful  zeal,  by  its  authorities,  three  only  can  be  said  to  have 
much  influence  in  the  present  day,  Arianism,  SabeOianism,  and  Social- 
anism.  In  our  own  country,  the  two  former  are  almost  entirely  merged 
in  the  last,  whose  characteristic  is  the  tenet  of  the  simple  humanity  of 
Christ.  Arius,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  first,  seems  to  have  wroogbt 
some  of  the  floating  errors  of  previous  times  into  a  kind  of  system, 
which,  however,  underwent  various  modifications  among  his  followers. 
The  distinguishuig  tenet  of  this  system  was,  that  Christ  was  the  firet 
and  most  exalted  of  creatures;-  that  he  was  produced  in  a  p<K;uliar 
manner,  and  endowed  with  great  perfections ;  that  by  him  God  made 
the  world ;  that  he  alone  proceeded  immediately  from  God,  while  other 
things  were  produced  mediately  by  him,  and  that  all  things  were  put 
under  his  administration.  The  semi-Arians  divided  from  the  Arians, 
but  still  difiered  from  the  orthodox,  in  refusing  to  admit  that  the  Son 
was  homoousios,  or  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father ;  but  acknow- 
ledged him  to  be  homowusiosy  of  a  like  substance  with  the  Father.  It 
was  only,  however,  in  appearance  that  they  came  nearer  to  the  truth 
than  the  Arians  themselves,  for  they  contended  that  this  likeness  to  the 
Father  in  essence  was  not  by  nature,  but  by  peculiar  privilege.  In 
their  system  Christ,  therefore,  was  but  a  creature.  A  still  farther  refine- 
ment on  this  doctrine  was,  in  this  country,  advocated  by  Dr.  Samuel 
Clarke,  which  Dr.  Waterland,  his  great  and  illustrious  opponent,  showed, 
notwithstanding  the  orthodox  terms  employed,  still  implied  that  Christ 
was  a  created  being,  unless  an  evident  absurdity  were  admitted.  (4) 

(3)  Seo  also  Wibon's  Illustration  of  tho  Method  of  explainingr  the  New  Tefta- 
ment  by  tho  early  Opinions  of  Jews  and  Christians  concerning  Christ ;  and  Dr. 

son's  Vindication,  &c. 
^  (4)  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke's  hypothesis  was,  that  there  is  one  Supreme  Beiof, 
is  the  Father,  and  two  sobordinate,  dsrivBd,  and  dependent  beings.    Bat  he 
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The  SabeUian  doctrine  stands  equaOy  opposed  to  trinitarianism  and 
to  the  Arian  system.  It  asserts  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit 
against  the  latter,  and  denies  the  personality  of  both,  in  opposition  to  the 
former.  Sabellius  taught  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are 
only  denominations  of  one  hypostasis ;  in  other  words,  that  there  is  but 
one  person  in  the  Godhead,  and  that  the  Son  or  Word  are  virtues,  ema- 
nations, or  functions  only :  that,  under  the  Old  Testament  God  delivered 
the  law  as  Father  ;  under  the  New,  dwelt  among  men,  or  was  incar- 
nate, as  the  Son ;  and  descended  on  the  apostles  as  the  Spirit.  Be* 
cause  their  scheme,  by  denying  a  reid  Sonship,  obliged  them  to  acknow* 
ledge  that  it  was  the  Father  who  suffered  for  the  sins  of  men,  the  Sa« 
bellians  were  often,  in  the  early  ages,  called  JPatripassians. 

On  the  refutation  of  these  errors  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell,  both 
because  they  have  now  little  influence,  and  chiefly  because  both  are 
involved  in  the  Socinian  question,  and  are  decided  by  the  establishment 
of  the  Scriptural  doctrine  of  a  trinity  of  Divine  persons  in  the  unity  of 
the  Godhead.  If  Jesus  Christ  be  the  Divine  Son  of  God ;  if  he  was 
^  sent"  from  God,  and  "  returned"  to  God ;  if  he  distinguished  himself 
from  the  Father  both  in  his  Divine  and  human  nature,  saying,  as  to  the 
former,  *'  I  and  my  Father  are  one,"  and  as  to  the  latter,  *<  My  Father  is 
ossATER  than  I ;"  if  there  be  any  meaning  at  all  in  his  declaration, 
^  that  no  man  knoweth  the  Son  but  the  Father,  and  no  man  knoweth 
the  Father  but  the  Son,"  words  which  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  be 
spoken  of  an  official  distinction,  or  of  an  efaanation  or  operation ;  then 
all  these  passages  prove  a  real  personality,  and  are  incapable  of  being 
explained  by  a  modal  one.  This  is  the  answer  to  the  Sabellian  opinion ; 
and  as  to  the  Arian  hypothesis,  it  falls,  with  Socinianism,  before  that 
series  of  proofs  which  has  already  been  adduced  from  Holy  Writ,  to 
establish  the  eternity,  consubstantiality,  coequality,  and,  consequently, 
the  proper  Divinity  of  our  Redeemer ;  and,  perhaps,  the  true  reason 
why  not  even  the  semi-Arianism,  argued  with  so  much  subtlety  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Clarke,  has  been  able  to  retain  any  influence  among  us,  is  less 
to  be  attributed  to  the  able  and  learned  writings  of  Dr.  Waterland  and 
others,  who  chased  the  error  through  all  its  changeful  transformations, 
than  to  the  manifest  impossibiUty  of  conceiving  of  a  being  which  is 
neither  truly  God  nor  a  creature ;  and  the  total  absence  of  all  counte- 
nance  in  the  Scriptures,  however  tortured,  in  favour  of  this  opinion. 
Socinianism  assumes  a  plausibility  in  some  of  its  aspects,  because  Christ 

objected  to  call  Christ  a  creature,  thmking  him  something  between  a  created  and 
a  8elf.«xistent  nature.  Dr.  C.  appealed  to  the  fathers ;  and  Petayius,  a  learned 
Jesuit,  in  his  Dogmata  Theological  had  preriouslj  endeayoured  to  prove  that  the 
ante-Nicene  fathers  leaned  to  Arianism.  Bishop  Bull,  in  his  great  work  on  this 
subject,  and  Dr.  Waterland  may  be  considered  as  having  fully  put  that  questioQ 
to  rest  in  opposition  to  both. 
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was  leaHy  a  man ;  bat  ■emUArianian  w  a  mefe  hypathoii  ■<  which  eaa 
•earcely  find  a  text  of  Scripturo  ta  penwt. 


CHAPTER  3tVn. 

TbS  PsBBOlfALITY  AND  DsiTT  OF  TBJB  HoLT  GhOST. 

The  discussion  of  this  great  point  of  Christian  doctrine  may  bs 
included  in  much  narrower  limits  than  those  I  have  assigned  to  tiie 
Divinity  of  Christ,  so  many  of  the  prmcipUs  on  which  it  rests  having 
been  closely  considered,  and  because  the  Deity  of  the  Spirit,  in  severtl 
instances,  inevitaUy  follows  from  that  of  the  Son.  As  the  object  of 
this  work  is  to  educe  the  doctrine  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  on  aD  the 
leading  articles  of  faith,  it  wiH,  however,  be  necessary  to  show  tiie  evi- 
dence wbich  is  there  given  to  the  two  propositions  in  the  title  of  the 
chapter : — that  the  Holy  Ghost  (finom  the  Saxon  word  Gast,  a  Spirit,} 
is  a  FSBsoN ;  and  that  he  is  God. 

As  to  the  manner  of  his  being,  the  orthodox  doctrine  is,  that  as  Christ 
is  God  by  an  eternal  filiation,  so  the  Spirit  is  God  byproeession  from 
the  Father  and  the  Son.  <«  And  I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Lord 
and  giver  of  life,  who  proceedeih  from  tiie  Father  and  the  Son,  who, 
with  the  Father  and  Son  together,  is  worshipped  and  glorified."  (Niceae 
Creed.)  "The  Holy  Ghost  is  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son,  neither 
made,  nor  created,  nor  begotten,  but  proceeding. ^^  {Athanasian  Creed.) 
*♦  The  Holy  Ghost,  proceeding  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  of  one 
substance,  majesty,  and  glory,  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  very  and 
eternal  God."  {Articles  of  the  English  Church.)  The  Latin  Church 
introduced  the  term  spirationf  fVom  spiro,  to  breathe,  to  denote  the  man- 
ner of  this  procession ;  on  which  Dr.  Owen  remarks,  "  as  the  vital  breath 
of  a  man  has  a  continual  emanation  from  him,  and  yet  is  never  sepa- 
rated utterly  from  his  person,  or  forsaketh  him,  so  doth  the  Spirit  of  the 
Father  and  the  Son  proceed  from  them  by  a  continual  Divine  emana- 
tion, still  abiding  one  with  them."  On  this  refined  view  little  can  be 
said  which  has  obvious  Scriptural  authority ;  and  yet  the  very  term  by 
which  the  third  person  in  the  trinity  is  designated  wikd  or  BREAxn  may, 
as  to  the  third  person,  be  designed,  like  the  term  Son  applied  to  the 
isecond,  to  convey,  though  imperfectly,  some  intimation  of  that  mimner 
of  being  by  which  both  are  distinguished  from  each  other,  and  from  the 
Father ;  and  it  was  a  remarkable  action  of  our  Lord,  and  one  certainly 
which  does  not  discountenance  this  idea,  that  when  he  imparted  the 
Holy  Ghost  to  his  disciples,  "  he  breathed  on  them,  and  saith  unto 
them,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost,"  John  xx,  22.  (5) 

(S)    **  The  Father  hath  relation  to  the  Son,  as  the  Father  of  the  Son ;  the  Son 
to  the  FtthflT,  ai  the  Son  of  the  Fatber;  tad  the  Holy  Ghost  being  the  spirit^  or 
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Bat  whatever  we  may ^ink  as  to  die  doctrine  o{  ^' spiration,^  the 
PsocBssioif  of  the  Holy  Ghost  rests  on  direct  Scriptural  authority,  and 
is  thus  stated  by  Bishop  Pearson : — 

^  Now  this  procession  of  the  Spirit,  in  reference  to  the  Father,  is 
delivered  expressly,  in  relation  to  the  Son,  and  is  contained  virtually  in 
the  Scriptures.  First,  it  is  expressly  said,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  pro- 
ceedeth  from  the  Father,  as  our  Saviour  testifieth,  <  When  the  Comforter 
is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you  from  the  Father,  even  the  Spirit 
of  truth,  which  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  he  shall  testify  of  me,* 
John  XV,  26.  And  this  is  also  evident  from  what  hath  been  already 
asserted :  for  being  the  Father  and  the  Spirit  are  the  same  God,  and 
being  so  the  same  in  the  unity  of  the  nature  of  God,  are  yet  distinct  in 
the  personality,  one  of  them  must  have  the  same  nature  from  the  other ; 
and  because  the  Father  hath  been  already  shown  to  have  it  from  none, 
it  followeth  that  the  Spirit  hath  it  from  him. 

**  Secondly,  though  it  be  not  expressly  spoken  in  the  Scripture,  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  proceedeth  from  the  Father  and  Son,  yet  the  substance 
of  the  same  truth  is  virtually  contained  there ;  because  those  very  ex- 
pressions, which  are  spoken  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  relation  to  the  Father, 
for  that  reason  because  he  proceedeth  from  the  Father,  are  also  spoken 
of  the  same  Spirit  in  relation  to  the  Son  ;  and  therefore  there  must  be 
the  same  reason  presupposed  in  reference  to  the  Son,  which  is  express- 
ed  in  reference  to  the  Father.  Because  the  Spirit  proceedeth  from  the 
Father,  therefore  it  is  called  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  Spirit  of  the 
Father.  <  It  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which 
speaketh  in  you,'  Matt,  x,  20.  For  by  the  language  of  the  apostle,  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God,  sa3ring,  *  The  things  of  €rod 
knoweth  no  man  but  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  we  have  received  not  the 
spirit  of  the  world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God,'  1  Cor.  ii,  11,  12. 
Now  the  same  Spirit  is  also  called  the  Spirit  of  the  Son  ;  for  <  because 
we  are  sons,  God  hath  sent  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son  into  our  hearts,' 
Gal.  iv,  6  :  the  Spirit  of  Christy  *  Now  if  any  man  have  not  the  Spirit 
of  Christ,  he  is  none  a£  his,'  Rom.  viir,  9 ;  *  even  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
which  was  in  the  prophets,'  1  Peter  i,  11 ;  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  Christ,  as 
the  apostle  speaks,  <  I  know  that  this  shall  turn  to  my  salvation,  through 
your  prayer,  and  the  supply  of  the  Sphrit  of  Jesus  Christ,'  Phil,  i,  19. 
If  then  the  Holy  Ghost  be  called  the  Spirit  of  the  Father,  because  he 
proceedeth  from  the  Father,  it  followeth  that,  being  called  also  the  Spi- 
rit of  the  Son,  he  proceedeth  also  from  the  Son. 

*«  Again :  because  the  Holy  Ghost  proceedeth  froni  the  Father,  he  m 
therefore  sent  by  the  Father,  as  from  him  who  hath  by  the  original  com- 

breath  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  to  both."*  (Lawson's  Theo.  Pol)  But  though 
breath  or  wind  is  the  radical  sigrniBcation  of  «vcu/ia,  as  also  of  apiritus,  yet,  pro- 
bably firom  iti  ncredneas,  ItiibotrarelyiiMdhithfttMfiiMinthsNewTettaflMit 
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municatioiiy  a  right  of  misaioii ;  as  <the  Comforter,  which  is  the  H0I7 
Ghost,  whom  the  Father  will  send,'  John  ziy,  26.  But  the  same  Spirit 
which  is  sent  by  the  Father  is  also  sent  by  the  Son,  as  he  saith, '  Wheo 
the  Comforter  is  come,  whom  I  will  send  unto  you.'  Therefore  the 
Son  hath  the  same  right  of  mission  with  the  Father,  and  consequently 
must  be  acknowledged  to  have  communicated  the  same  essence.  The 
Father  is  never  sent  by  the  Son,  because  he  received  not  the  Godhesd 
from  him  ;  but  the  Father  sendeth  the  Son,  because  he  communicated 
the  Godhead  to  him  :  in  the  same  manner,  jieither  the  Father  nor  the 
Son  is  ever  sent  by  the  Holy  Spirit ;  bedkuse  neither  of  them  received 
the  Divine  nature  from  the  Spirit :  but  both  the  Father  and  the  Son 
sendeth  the  Holy  Ghost,  because  the  Divine  nature,  common  to  botii 
the  Father  and  the  Son,  was  communicated  .by  them  both  to  theHolj 
Ghost.  As  therefore  the  Scriptures  declare  expressly,  that  the  Spirit 
proceedeth  from  the  Father ;  so  do  they  also  virtually  teach  that  he 
proceedeth  from  the  Son."  {Ducourses  an  the  Creed.) 

In  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  personality  and  Deity  of  the  Spirit, 
stands  the  Socinian  hypothesis,  which  I  state  before  the  evidence  from 
Scripture  is  adduced,  that  it  may  be  seen,  upon  examination  of  inspired 
testimony,  how  far  it  is  supported  by  that  authority.  Asius  regarded 
the  Spirit  not  only  as  a  creature,  but  as  created  by  Christ,  Knofta  criff. 
IMTo^y  the  creature  of  a  creature.  Some  time  afterward,  his  personality 
was  wholly  denied  by  the  Arians,  and  he  was  considered  as  the  exerted 
energy  of  God.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  notion  of  Socinus,  and, 
with  occasional  modifications,  has  been  adopted  by  his  followers.  Tbey 
sometimes  regard  him  as  an  attribute,  and  at  others  resolve  the  pas- 
sages in  which  he  \b  spoken  of  into  a  periphrasis,  or  circumlocution 
tor  God  himself ;  or,  to  express  both  in  one,  into  a  figure  of  speech. 

In  establishing  the  proper  personality  and  Deity  of  the  Holy  Ghoet, 
the  first  argument  is  drawn  from  the  frequent  association,  in  Scripture, 
of  a  person,  under  that  appellation,  with  two  other  persons,  one  of  whom, 
**  the  Father t^^  is  by  all  acknowledged  to  be  Divine ;  and  the  ascription  to 
each  of  them,  or  to  the  three  in  tmion,  of  the  same  acts,  titles,  and  autho- 
rity, with  worship  of  the  same  kind,  and,  for  any  distinction  that  is  made, 
in  an  equal  degree.  This  argument  has  already  been  applied  to  estabhsh 
the  Divinity  of  the  Son,whose  personality  is  not  questioned;  and  the  terms 
of  the  proposition  may  be  as  satisfactorily  established  as  to  the  Holy  Spi* 
rit,  and  will  prove  at  the  same  time  both  his  personality  and  his  Divinity. 

With  respect  to  the  Son,  we  have  seen  that,  as  so  great  and  funds, 
mental  a  doctrine  as  his  Deity  might  naturally  be  expected  to  be  an* 
nounced  in  the  Old  Testament  revelation,  though  its  full  manifestation 
should  be  reserved  to  the  New ;  so  it  was,  in  fact,  not  faintly  shadowed 
forth,  but  displayed  with  so  much  clearness  as  to  become  an  article  of 
faith  in  the  Jewish  Church.    The  manifestation  of  the  existence  and 
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Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit  may  also  be  expected  in  the  law  and  the 
prophets,  and  is,  in  fact,  to  be  traced  there  with  equal  certainty.  The 
Spirit  is  represented  as  an  agent  in  creation,  ^  moving  upon  the  face 
of  the  waters ;"  and  it  forms  no  objection  to  the  argument,  that  creation 
is  ascribed  to  the  Father,  and  also  to  the  Son,  but  a  great  confirmation 
of  it.  That  creation  should  be  effected  by  all  the  three  persons  of  the 
Godhead,  though  acting  in  different  respects,  yet  so  that  each  should  be 
a  .Creator f  and,  therefore,  both  a  person  and  a  Divine  person  can  be 
explained  only  by  their  unity  in  one  essence.  On  every  other  h3rpothe- 
sis  this  Scriptural /act  is  disallowed,  and  therefore  no  other  hypothesis 
can  be  true.  1£  the  Spirit  of  God  be  a  mere  influence,  then  he  is  not  a 
Creator  J  distinct  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  because  he  is  not  a  per- 
son ;  but  this  is  refuted  both  by  the  passage  just  quoted  and  by  Psahn 
xxxiii,  6,  ^  By  the  Word  of  the  Lord  were  the  heavens  made ;  and 
all  the  host  of  them  by  the  breath  (Heb.  Spirit)  of  his  mouth."  Thin 
is  farther  confirmed  by  Job  xxxiii,  4,  '*The  Spirit  of  God  hath  made 
me,  and  the  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  me  life ;"  where  the 
second  clause  is  obviously  exegetic  of  the  former,  and  the  whole  text 
proves  thaty  in  the  patriarchal  age,  the  followers  of  the  true  religion 
ascribed  creation  to  the  Spirit,  as  well  as  to  the  Father ;  and  that  one 
of  his  appellations  was  '*  the  Breath  of  the  Abnighty*"  Did  such  pas- 
sages  stand  alone,  there  might  indeed  be  some  plausibility  in  the  criticism 
which  solves  them  by  a  personification ;  but,  connected  as  they  are  with 
that  whole  body  of  evidence,  which  has  been  and  shall  be  adduced,  as 
to  the  concurring  doctrine  of  both  Testaments,  they  are  inexpugnable. 
Again :  if  the  personality  of  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  be  allowed,  and  yet 
it  is  contended  that  they  were  but  instrumentg  in  creation,  through  whom 
the  creative  power  o£anoiher  operated,  but  which  creative  power  was 
not  possessed  by  them ;  on  this  hypothesis,  too,  neither  the  Spirit  nor  the 
Son  can  be  said  to  createy  any  more  than  Moses  created  the  serpent  into 
which  his  rod  was  turned,  and  the  Scriptures  are  again  contradicted. 
To  this  association  of  the  three  persons  in  creative  acts  may  be  added 
a  like  association  in  acts  of  preservation,  which  has  been  well  called 
a  continued  creation^  and  by  that  term  is  expressed  in  the  following  pas« 
sage;  Psalm  civ,  27-30,  '*  These  wait  all  upon  thee,  that  thou  mayest 
give  them  their  meat  in  due  season.  Thou  hidest  thy  face,  they  are 
troubled ;  thou  takest  away  their  breath,  they  die,  and  return  to  dust : 
thou  SEN DBST  FORTH  THT  SpiRiT,  they  are  created,  and  thou  renewest 
the  face  of  the  earth."  It  is  not  surely  here  meant  that  the  Spirit,  by 
which  the  generations  of  animals  are  perpetuated,  is  vnnd;  and  if  he  be 
called  an  attribute,  wisdom,  power,  or  both  united,  where  do  we  read  of 
such  attributes  being  "  sent,"  '<  sent  forth  from  God  ?"  The  personality 
of  the  Spirit  is  here  as  clearly  marked  as  when  St.  Paul  speaks  of  God 
**  sending  forth  the  Spirit  of  his  Son,"  and  when  our  Lord  promises  to 
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*^40iur' the  Comforter;  and  as  the  upholding  and  presenringitf  crated 
things  is  ascribed  to  the  Father  and  the  Sontso  here  they  are  asciibed, 
also,  to  the  Spirit,^  sent  forth  firom"  God  to  ^create  and  renew  the  fitoe 
of  the  earth." 

The  next  association  <^  the  three  persons  we  find  in  the  tnipiralMi 
of  the  prophets.  ^  God  spake  unto  our  fathers  by  .the  profrfiets,''  sap 
St.  Paul,  Heb.  i,  1.  St.  Peter  declares,  that  these  ^h6ty  men  of  God 
spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the  Holt  Ghost,"  d  Pet.  i,  21 ;  and  also 
that  it  was  ^the  Spirit  of  Chbist  which  was  in  them,"  1  Pet.  i,  11. 
We  may  defy  any  Socinian  to  interpret  these  three  passages  by  makiii^ 
the  Spirit  an  influence  or  attribute,  and  thereby  reducing  the  iienn  Holj 
Ghost  into  a  figure  of  speech.  >^  6rO(2,"  in  the  first  passage,  is,  unques- 
tionably, God  the  Father,  and  the  ^holy  men  of  God,"  the  prophets, 
would  then,  according  to  this  view,  be  moved  by  the  tft^fveiice  of  the 
Father ;  but  the  influence,  according  to  Ihe  third  passage,  which  was 
the  source  <^  their  inspiration,  was  the  Spirit,  or  the  tft^fuence  of 
^Christ."  Thus  the  passages  contradict  each  other.  Allow  the  trinity 
in  unity,  and  you  have  no  difficulty  in  caUing  the  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of 
the  Father,  and  the  Spirit  of  the  Son,  or  the  Spirit  of  either ;  but  if  the 
Spirit  be  an  influence,  that  influence  cannot  be  the  influence  of  two  per- 
sons, one  God,  and  the  other  a  creature.  Even  if  they  allowed  the  pre- 
exLstence  of  Christ,  with  Arians,  the  passages  are '  inexplicaUe  by 
Socinians ;  but,  denying  his  pre-existence,  they  have  no  subterfuge  but 
to  interpret  ^  the  Spirit  of  Christ,"  the  Spirit  which  prophesied  of 
Christ,  {New  Version  in  he.)  which  is  a  purely  gratuitous  paraphrase; 
or  ^  the  spirit  of  an  anointed  one^  or  prvphet ;"  that  is,  the  prophet's  own 
spirit,  which  is  just  as  gratuitous,  and  as  unsupported  by  any  parallel, 
as  the  former.  If,  however,  the  Holy  Spirit  be  the  Spirit  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Son,  united  in  one  essence,  the  passages  are  easily  harmon- 
ized. In  conjunction  with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  he  is  the  source  of 
that  prophetic  inspiration  under  which  the  prophets  spoke  and  acted. 
So  the  same  Spirit  which  raised  Christ  from  the  dead  is  said  by  St. 
Peter  to  have  preached  by  Noah,  while  the  ark  was  preparing,  an  allu- 
sion  to  the  passage,  ''My  Spirit  shall  not  always  sirvce  (conlendy  debate) 
with  man."  This,  we  may  observe,  afibrds  an  eminent  proof,  that  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  understood  the  phrase  **  the  Spirit  of  God," 
as  it  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament,  personaUif.  For,  whatever  may  be 
the  full  meaning  of  that  difficult  passage  in  St.  Peter,  Christ  is  clearly 
declared  to  have  preached  by  the  Spirit  in  the  days  of  Noah ;  that  is, 
he,  by  the  Spirit,  inspired  Noah  to  preach.  If,  then,  the  apostles  un- 
derstood  that  the  Holy  Ghost  was  a  person,  a  point  which  will  presently 
be  established,  we  have,  in  the  text  just  quoted  from  the  book  of  Grenesis, 
a  key  to  the  meaning  of  those  texts  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  the 
phrases  "My  Spirit,"  « the  Spirit  of  God,"  and  **  the  Spirit  of  the  Loid," 
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occur ;  and  inspired  authority  is  thus  afforded  us  to  interpret  them  as  of 
a  perton ;  and  if  of  a  person,  the  very  effort  made  by  Socinians  to  deny 
hb  personality,  itself  indicates  that  that  person  must,  from  the  lofty  titles 
and  works  ascribed  to  him,  be  inevitably  Divine.  Such  phrases  occui 
in  many  passages  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures ;  but  in  the  following  the 
Spirit  is  also  eminently  distinguished  from  two  other  persons.  *^  And 
now  the  Lord  God  and  his  Sfibit  hath  sent  us."  Isa.  xlviii,  16 ;  or, 
rendered  better,  *^  hath  sent  me  and  his  Spisit,"  both  terms  being  in  the 
accusative  case.  ^  Seek  ye  out  of  the  book  of  the  Lord,  and  read : — 
for  my  mouth  it  hath  commanded,  and  his  spibit  it  hath  gathered 
them,"  Isa.  xxziv,  16.  ^  I  am  with  you,  saith  the  Lobd  or  hosts  : 
according  to  the  word  that  I  covenanted  with  you  when  ye  came  out 
of  Egypt,  so  KT  Spirit  remaineth  among  you  :  fear  ye  not.  For  thus 
salth  the  Lord  of  hosts, — I  will  shake  all  nations,  and  the  Desirb  of 
ALL  nations  shall  come,"  Haggai  ii,  4-7.  Here,  also,  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  is  seen  collocated  with  the  Lord  of  hosts  and  the  Desirb  of 
ALL  nations,  who  is  the  Messiah.  For  other  instances  of  the  indica- 
tion  of  a  trinity  of  Divine  persons  in  the  Old  Testament,  see  chap.  0. 

Three  persons,  and  three  only,  are  associated  also,  both  in  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  as  objects  of  supreme  worship ;  as  the  one  name 
in  which  the  religious  act  of  solemn  benediction  is  performed,  and  to 
which  men  are  bound  by  solemn  religious  covenant. 

In  the  plural  form  of  the  name  of  God,  which  has  already  been  con- 
sidered,  (chapter  9,)  each  received  equal  adoration.  That  threefold 
personality  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  the  standing  form  of  triple  bene- 
diction  used  by  the  Jewish  high  priest,  also  before  mentioned,  (chapter 
9.)  The  very  important  fact,  that,  in  the  vision  of  Isaiah,  chapter  vi, 
the  Lord  of  hosts,  who  spake  unto  the  prophet,  is  in  Acts  xxviii,  25, 
said  to  be  the  Holt  Ghost  who  spake  to  the  prophet,  while  St.  John 
declares  that  the  glory  which  Isaiah  saw  was  the  glory  of  Christ, 
proves,  indisputably,  (chapter  9,)  that  each  of  the  three  persons  bears 
this  august  appellation ;  it  gives  also  the  reason  for  the  threefold  repeti- 
tion ^  Holy,  holt,  holt,"  and  it  exhibits  the  prophet  and  the  very  se- 
raphs  in  deep  and  awful  adoration  before  the  triune  Lord  of  hosts.  Both 
the  prophet  and  the  seraphim  were,  therefore,  worshippers  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  the  Son,  at  the  very  time  and  by  the  very  acts  in  which 
they  worshipped  the  Father,  which  proves  that,  as  the  three  persons 
received  equal  homage  in  a  case  which  does  not  admit  of  the  evasion 
of  pretended  superior  and  inferior  worship,  they  are  equal  in  majesty, 
glory,  and  essence. 

As  in  the  tabernacle  form  of  benediction,  the  triune  Jehovah  is  recog. 
nized  as  the  source  of  all  grace  and  peace  to  his  creatures ;  so  in  apos- 
tolic formula  of  blessing,  ^  The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
love  of  God,  and  the  gokkvnion  of  thb  Holt  Spirit,  be  with  you  alL 
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"  Here  tlie  penoaalitj  of  tbe  three  is  kept  <K«rinrt,  and 
to  tiie  three  is»  that  ChhstiaiM  may  hare  a  la— iw  partie^ 
of  the  HoIt  Spirit,  that  u»  doubdeai,  as  he  wmm  proauaed  bv  our  L 
to  his  dwciplc%  as  a  Coadbrter,  as  the  aooree  of  hght  and  spiiitiial 
as  the  author  of  regeneratioD.  Thus  the  Spirit  is  admovtedgedycqiK 
vith  the  Father  and  the  Son,tobetheaonoeandtliegiTer<if  ifaehi 
ert  ipiritnal  Ueaings,  while  the  aolenm  sMtilerial  benediction  is.  n 
its  specific  character,  to  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  prw^rr  to  each  of 
three  peiaons  >nd  therefore  is»  at  onoe^  an  acknowledgment  <if  the 
vinity  and  persoBahtj  of  each.  The  same  remark  apphes  to  Rev.  j 
5^ ''Grace  be  onto  too  and  peace  firam  Him  which  wns,  and  whicfa 
and  which  is  to  come ;  and  firom  the  seren  spirits  which  are  before 
throne^"  (an  emblematical  representation,  in  lefercncCy  probably,  to 
golden  branch  with  its  seven  lamps,)  ^  and  firom  Jesos  Cbzist."  1 
style  of  the  book  sofficiently  accounts  lor  the  Holy  Spirit  being  cal 
*  the  seven  spirits;"  but  no  created  spirit  cm*  company  <if  created  spL 
are  ever  spoken  of  under  that  appeOatim ;  and  the  place  asaigned  to 
aeren  spirits  between  the  mention  of  the  Father  and  the  Son,  indicai 
with  certainty,  that  one  of  the  sacred  three,  so  eminent^  and  so  ex< 
sively  eminent  in  both  dispensatioos,  is  intended. 

The  form  of  baptism  next  presents  itsdf  with  demonstntiTe  eridei 
on  the  two  points  before  us,  the  personality  and  Divinity  of  the  H* 
Spirit.  It  is  the  form  of  covexaxt  by  which  the  sacred  three  beco 
cur  oxK  or  oxlt  God,  and  we  become  his  people.  *^  Go  ye.  thereto 
and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  thb  xjjob  of  the  FATSEa.  a 
of  the  Sox.  and  of  the  Holt  Ghost."  In  what  manner  is  this  texi 
be  disposed  o£,  if  the  personalit}-  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  denied  ?  h  i 
form  of  baptism  to  be  so  understood  as  to  imply  that  it  is  baptism  in  i 
name  of  one  God^  one  rreoterr,  and  one  aUribuie  f  The  grossness  of  t 
absurdity  refutes  it,  and  proves  that  here,  at  least,  there  can  be  do  p 
sonification.  If  all  the  three,  therefore,  are  persons,  are  we  to  ma 
Christian  baptism  a  baptism  in  the  name  of  one  God  and  two  creanin 
This  would  be  too  near  an  approach  to  idolatry,  or  rather,  it  would 
idolatry  itself;  for,  considering  baptism  as  an  act  of  dedication  to  G 
the  acceptance  of  God  as  our  Crod,  on  our  part,  and  the  renunciation 
aU  other  deities,  and  all  other  religions,  what  could  a  heathen  com 
conceive  of  the  two  crtattrts  so  distinguished  from  all  other  cream 
in  heaven  and  in  earth,  and  so  associated  with  God  himself  as  to  fo 
together  the  one  aostf  .  to  which,  by  that  act,  he  was  devoted,  and  whi 
he  was  henceforward  to  protest  and  honour,  but  that  they  were  equi 
Divine,  unless  special  care  were  taken  to  instruct  him  that  but  one  of  i 
three  m-as  God,  and  the  two  others  but  creatures  ?  But  <^  this  care, 
this  cautionary  instruction,  though  so  obviously  necessary  upon  this  tl 
ory,  no  single  instance  can  be  given  in  all  the  writings  of  the  apostl 
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Baptism  was  not  a  new  rite.  It  was  used  as  a  religious  act  among 
heathens,  and  especially  before  initiation  into  their  mysteries.  Prose- 
lytes  to  the  law  of  Moses  were,  probably,  received  by  baptism ;  whe* 
ther  in,  or  into,  the  name  of  the  Grod  of  Israel  does  not  appear ;  (6)  but 
necessarily  on  professing  their  faith  in  him  as  the  true  and  only  God. 
John,  the  forerunner  of  our  Lord,  baptized,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  baptized  in  the  name  or  into  the  name  of  any  one.  This  baptism  was 
to  all  but  our  Lord,  who  needed  it  not,  a  baptism  ^  unto  repentance," 
that  is,  on  profession  of  repentance,  to  be  followed  by  <^  firuits  meet  for 
repentance,"  and  into  the  expectation  of  the  speedy  approach  of  Mes- 
siah.  But  Christian  baptism  was  directed  to  be  in  the  name  of  three 
persons,  which  peculiarly  implies,  first,  the  farm  of  words  to  be  used  by 
the  administration ;  second,  the  authority  conveyed  to  receive  such  per- 
sonb  as  had  been  made  disciples  into  the  Church,  and,  consequentlyt 
into  covenant  with  God ;  third,  the  faith  required  of  the  person  bap* 
tized,  faith  in  the  existence  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  their 
character  according  to  the  revelation  made  of  each,  first,  by  inspired 
teachers,  and  in  after  times  by  their  writings ;  and,  fourth,  consecration 
to  the  service  of  the  three  persons,  having  one  name^  which  could  be  no 
other  than  that  of  the  one  God.  What  stronger  proof  of  the  Divinity 
of  each  can  be  given  than  in  this  single  passage  1  The  form  exhibits 
three  persons,  without  any  note  of  superiority  or  inferiority,  except  that 
of  the  mere  order  in  which  they  are  placed.  It  conveys  authority  in 
the  united  namey  and  the  authority  is,  therefore,  equal.  It  supposes 
failhj  that  is,  not  merely  belief,  but,  as  the  object  of  religious  profession 
and  adherence,  trtut  in  each,  or  collectively  in  the  one  name  which 
unites  the  three  in  one ;  yet  that  which  is  Divine  only  can  be  properly 
the  object  of  religious  truth.  It  implies  devotion  to  the  service  of  each, 
the  yielding  of  obedience^  the  consecration  of  every  power  of  mind  and 
body  to  each,  and  therefore  each  must  have  an  equal  right  to  this  sur- 
render and  to  the  authority  which  it  implies. 

It  has  been  objected,  that  baptism  is,  in  the  book  of  Acts,  frequently 
mentioned  as  baptism  '<  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus"  simply,  and  from 
hence  the  Socinians  would  infer  that  the  formula  in  the  Gospel  of  St 
Matthew  was  not  in  use.  K  this  were  so,  it  would  only  conclude  against 
the  use  of  the  words  of  our  Lord  as  the  standing  form  of  baptism,  but 
would  prove  nothing  against  the  significancy  of  baptism  in  whatever 
form  it  might  be  administered.  For  as  this  passage  in  St.  Matthew  was 
the  original  commission  under  which,  alone,  the  apostles  had  authority 

(6)  The  baptism  of  Jewish  proselytes  is  a  disputed  point.  It  was  strenuously 
maintained  by  Dr.  lightfbot,  and  opposed  by  Dr.  Benson.  Wall  has,  however, 
made  the  practice  highly  probable,  and  it  is  spoken  of  in  the  Gospels  as  a  lita 
with  which  the  Jews  were  familiar.  Certainly  it  was  a  practice  among  the  Jews 
near  the  Christian  ora* 
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to  baptize  at  aU,  the  mpmi  of  the  rite  is  ttiarked  oot  in  it,  and,  whatever 
"warda  they  used  in  baptisiiiy  they  were  fi>tnid  to  explain  the  import  of 
the  rite,  as  laid  dowH  by  their  Master,  to  all  disciples  so  receiTed.  Bat, 
from  the  passages  adduced  from  the  Acts,  the  inference  that  the  fonn 
of  baptism  given  in  Matthew  was  not  rigoroudy  fi)lk>wed  by  tiie' apos- 
tles does  not  follow,  <<  because  the  earliest  Christian  writers  inform  us, 
that  this  solemn  form  of  expression  was  uniformly  employed  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  Church.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  Apoetle 
Peter  said  to  those  who  were  converted  on  the  day  of  pentecost.  Acts  ii, 
38,  *  Repent,  and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  JesoB 
Christ ;'  and  that,  in  different  places  of  the  book  of  Acts  it  is  said,  that 
persons  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus ;  but  there  is  inter- 
nal evidence  from  the  New  Testament  itself,  that  wheh  the  historian 
says,  that  persons  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  be 
means  they  were  baptized  according  to  the  form -prescribed  by  Jesos. 
Thus  the  question  put.  Acts  xix,  8,  <  Unto  what  then  were  ye  baptized  f 
shows  that  he  did  not  suppose  it  possible  for  any  person  who  adminis. 
twed  Christian  baptism  to  omit  the  mention  of  <  the  Holy  Ghost ;'  and 
even  after  the  question,  the  historian,  when  he  informs  us  that  the  disci- 
ples were  baptized,  is  not  solicitous  to  repeat  the  whole  form,  but  says 
in  his  usual  manner,  Acts  xix,  5,  *  when  they  heard  this,  they  were  bap- 
tized, in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.'  There  is  another  question  pot 
by  the  Apostle  Paul,  which  shows  us  in  what  light  he  viewed  the  form 
of  baptism :  1  Cor.  i,  13,  <  Were  ye  baptized  in  the  name  of  Paul  f 
Here  the  question  implies  that  he  considered  the  form  of  baptism  as  so 
sacred,  that  the  introducing  the  name  of  a  teacher  into  it  was  the  same 
thing  as  introducing  a  new  master  into  the  kingdom  of  Christ." 

Ecclesiastical  antiquity  comes  in,  also,  to  establish  the  exact  use  of 
this  form  in  baptism,  as  the  practice  from  the  days  of  the  apostles.  The 
most  ancient  method  was  for  the  persons  to  be  baptized  to  say,  ^  I  be- 
lieve in  God  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost."  This  was  his 
profession  of  faith,  and  with  respect  to  the  administration,  Justin  Martyr, 
who  was  bom  soon  after  the  death  of  the  Apostle  John,  says,  in  his  first 
Apology,  ''  Whosoever  can  be  persuaded  and  believe  that  those  things 
which  are  taught  and  asserted  by  us  are  true — are  brought  by  us  to  a 
place  where  there  is  water,  and  regenerated  according  to  the  rite  of  re- 
generation, by  which  we  ourselves  have  been  born  again.  For  then 
they  are  washed  in  the  water,  in  the  name  of  God  the  Father  and  Lord 
of  all,  and  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  This 
passage,  I  may  observe  by  the  way,  shows  that,  in  the  primitive  Church, 
men  were  not  baptized  in  order  to  their  being  taught,  but  taught  in  order 
to  their  being  baptized,  and  that,  consequently,  baptism  was  not  a  mere 
expression  of  willingness  to  be  instructed,  but  a  profession  of  fkith,  and 
a  con»ecration  to  the  trinity,  after  the  course  of  instruction  was  cone 
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pleted.  Tertullian  alao  saysy  ^  the  law  of  baptism  is  enjoined  and  the 
form  prescribed,  Go  teach  the  nations,  baptizing  them  into  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit."  {De  BapUmo.) 

The  testimonies  to  this  effect  are  abundant,  (7)  and,  together  with 
the  form  given  by  our  Lord,  they  prove  that  every  Christian  in  the 
tirst  ages  did,  upon  hb  very  entrance  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  pro- 
fess  his  faith  in  the  Divinity  and  personality  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  aii 
well  as  of  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

But  other  arguments  are  not  wanting  to  prove  both  the  personality 
and  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     With  respect  to  the  former, 

1.  The  mode  of  his  subsistence  in  the  sacred  trinity  proves  his  per- 
sonality. He  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  either.  To  say  that  an  attribute  proceeds  and  comes 
forth  would  be  a  gross  absurdity. 

2.  From  so  many.  Scriptures  being  wholly  unintelligible  and  even 
absurd,  unless  the  Holy  Ghost  is  allowed  to  be  a  person.  For  as  those 
who  take  the  phrase  as  ascribing  no  more  than  a  figurative  personality 
to  an  attribute,  make  that  attribute  to  be  the  energy  or  power  of  God, 
they  reduce  such  passages  as  the  following  to  utter  unmeaningness : 
*<  God  anointed  Jesus  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  j9oioer,"  that  is,  with 
the  power  of  God  and  with  power.  ^  That  ye  may  abound  in  hope 
through  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost,"  that  is,  through  the  power  of 
power.  **  In  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  and  of  power,"  that  is,  in  de- 
monstration of  power  and  of  power.  And  if  it  should  be  pleaded  that 
the  last  passage  is  a  Hebraism  for  <*  powerful  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit,"  it  makes  the  interpretation  still  more  obviously  absurd,  for  it 
would  then  be ''  the  powerful  demonstration  of  power."  **  It  seemed 
good  to  the  Holy  Ghost,"  to  the  power  of  God,  "  and  to  us."  "  The 
Spirit  and  the  bride  say,  Come," — the  power  of  God  and  the  bride  say, 
Come.  Modem  Unitarians,  from  Dr.  Priestley  to  Mr.  Bekham,  ven- 
tore  to  find  fault  with  the  style  of  the  apostles  in  some  instances  ;  and 
those  penmen  of  the  Holy  Spirit  have,  indeed,  a  very  unfortunate  me- 
thod  of  expressing  themselves  for  those  who  would  make  them  the 
patrons  of  Socinianism ;  but  they  would  more  justly  deserve  the  cen- 
sures of  these  judges  of  the  '<  words  which  the  Holy  Ghost"  taught,  had 

V  they  been  really  such  writers  as  the  Socinian  scheme  would  make  them, 
and  of  which  the  above  are  instances. 

3.  Personification  of  any  kind  is,  in  some  passages  in  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  spoken  of,  impossible.  The  reality  which  this  figure  of  speech 
is  said  to  present  to  us  is  either  some  of  the  attributes  of  God,  or  else 
the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel.  Let  this  theory,  then,  be  tried  upon  the 
following  passages : — ^  He  shall  not  speak  of  himself^  but  whatsoever 


(7)  Seo  Wall'f  Hlstoiy  of  Infant  Baptim  and  BiDgham'f  Aatifnitiot. 
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lie  shall  heoTf  that  shall  he  speak."  What  attribute  of  €rod  can  here 
be  personified  7  And  if  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  be  arrayed  with 
personal  attributes,  where  is  there  an  instance  of  so  monstrous  a  proso- 
popeeia  as  this  passage  would  present  7 — the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  not 
^>eaking  ^  of  himself"  but  speaking  ^  whatsoever  he  shall  hear !"— 
^  The  Spirit  maketh  intercession  for  us."  What  attribute  is  capable  of 
interceding,  or  how  can  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  intercede  ?  Personi- 
fication, too,  is  the  language  of  poetry,  and  takes  place  naturally  onlY 
in  excited  and  elevated  discourse ;  but  if  the  Holy  Spirit  be  a  persoiii- 
fication,  we  find  it  in  the  ordinary  and  cool  strain  of  mere  narration  and 
argumentative  discourse  in  the  New  Testament,  and  in  the  most  inci- 
dental conversations.  ''  Have  ye  received  the  Holy  Ghost  since  yc 
believed  7  We  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  any  Hoh' 
Ghost."  How  impossible  is  it  here  to  extort,  by  any  process  whaterer, 
even  the  shadow  of  a  personification  of  either  any  attribute  of  Crod  or 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel.  So  again,  ^  The  Spirit  said  unto  Philip, 
Go  near,  and  join  thyself  to  this  chariot."  Could  it  be  any  attribute  of 
God  which  said  this,  or  could  it  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel  7 

It  is  in  vain,  then,  to  speak  of  the  personification  of  wisdom  in  the 
book  of  Proverbs,  and  of  charity  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul ;  and  if 
even  instances  of  the  personification  of  Divine  attributes  and  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Gospel  could  be  found  under  this  very  term,  the  Holy 
Spirit,  yet  the  above  texts  and  numerous  other  passages  being  utteriy 
incapable  of  being  so  resolved,  would  still  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  per- 
sonal Holy  Ghost.  The  passage  on  which  such  interpreters  chiefly 
rely  as  an  instance  of  the  personification  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Gospel 
is  2  Cor.  iii,  6,  *'  Who  also  hath  made  us  able  ministers  of  the  New 
Testament,  not  of  the  letter,  but  of  the  Spirit ;  for  the  letter  killeth,  bat 
the  Spirit  giveth  life."     To  this  Witsius  well  replies  : — 

**  Were  we  to  grant  that  the  Spirit,  by  a  metonymy,  denotes  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Gospel ;  what  is  improperly  ascribed  there  to  the  Gospel  as 
an  exemplary  cause,  is  properly  to  be  attributed  to  the  person  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  as  the  principal  efficient  cause.  Thus  also  that  which  is 
elsewhere  ascribed  to  the  letter  of  the  law  is,  by  the  same  analogy,  to 
be  attributed  to  the  person  of  the  lawgiver.  But  it  does  not  seem  ne- 
cessary  for  us  to  make  such  a  concession.  The  apostle  does  not  call 
the  law  *  the  letter ;'  or  the  Gospel  *  the  Spirit ;'  but  teaches  that  the 
letter  is  in  the  law,  and  the  Spirit  in  the  Gospel,  so  that  they  who  minis- 
ter to  the  law,  minister  to  the  letter ;  they  who  minister  to  the  Gospel, 
to  the  Spirit.  He  calls  that  the  letter,  which  is  unable  at  first,  and  by 
itself,  to  convert  a  man ;  or  to  give  a  sinner  the  hope  of  life,  much  less 
to  quicken  him.  By  the  Spirit,  he  understands  both  the  person  of  dis 
Spirit,  and  his  quickening  grace ;  which  is  clearly  disclosed,  and  rea* 
dered  efficacious,  by  measA  of  the  Gob^    In  a  preceding  vers^  the 
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apostle  undoubtedly  distinguishes  the  Spirit  from  the  doctrine,  when  he 
calls  the  Corinthians  <  the  epistle  of  Christ,  written  not  with  ink,  but 
with  the  Spirit  of  the  living  God.' "  {ExposUian  of  Creed.) 

Finally,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  is  a  person,  and  not  an  attribute,  is 
proved  by  the  use  of  masculine  pronouns  and  relatives  in  the  Greek  of 
the  New  Testament,  in  connection  with  the  neuter  noun  Trvnym,  Spirit : 
and  by  so  many  distinct  personal  acts  being  ascribed  to  him,  as,  to  come, 
to  go,  to  be  sent,  to  teachy  to  guide,  to  comfort,  to  make  intercession,  to 
hear  witness,  to  give  gifts,  <'  dividing  them  to  every  man  as  he  will," 
to  be  vexed,  grieved,  and  quenched.  These  cannot  be  applied  to  the 
mere  fiction  of  a  person,  and  they,  therefore,  establish  the  Spirit's  true 
personality. 

Some  additional  arguments,  to  those  before  given  to  establish  the 
Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost  may  also  be  adduced. 

The  first  is  taken  from  his  being  the  subject  of  blasphemy — ^  the 
blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  not  be  forgiven  unto  men," 
Matt,  xii,  31.  This  blasphemy  consisted  in  ascribing  his  miraculous 
works  to  Satan  ;  and  that  he  is  capable  of  being  blasphemed  proves 
him  to  be  as  much  a, person  as  the  Son  ;  and  it  proves  him  to  be  Divine, 
because  it  shows  that  he  may  be  sinned  against,  and  so  sinned  against, 
that  the  blasphemer  shall  not  be  forgiven.  A  person  he  must  be,  or  he 
could  not  be  blasphemed ;  a  Divine  person  he  must  be  to  constitute 
this  blasphemy  a  sin  against  him  in  the  proper  sense,  and  of  so  ma- 
lignant  a  kind  as  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  mercy. 

He  is  called  God.  **  Why  hath  Satan  filled  thine  heart  to  lie  unto 
the  Holy  Ghost  ?  Why  hast  thou  conceived  this  in  thine  heart  ?  Thou 
hast  not  lied  unto  men ;  but  unto  God."  Ananias  is  said  to  have  Hed, 
particularly  *^  unto  the  Holy  Ghost,"  because  the  apostles  were  under 
his  special  direction,  in  establishing  the  temporary  regulation  among 
Christians  thac  they  should  have  all  things  in  common ;  the  detection 
of  the  crime  itself  was  a  demonstration  of  the  Divinity  of  the  Spirit, 
because  it  showed  his  omniscience,  his  knowledge  of  the  most  secret 
acts.  In  addition  to  the  proof  of  his  Divinity  thus  afforded  by  this 
history,  he  is  also  called  God,  ^  Thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men ;  but  unto 
God."  He  is  also  called  the  Lohd,  *^Now  the  Lord  is  that  Spirit," 
2  Cor.  iii,  17.  He  is  eternal,  <'  the  eternal  Spirit,"  Heb.  ix,  14. 
Od[NiFRESENCE  is  ascribed  to  him,  <<  Your  body  is  the  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost ;"  "  As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  the 
sons  of  God."  Now,  as  all  true  Christians  are  his  temples,  and  are  led 
by  him,  he  must  be  present  to  them  at  all  times  and  in  all  places.  He  is 
said  to  be  Omniscient,  ^  The  Spirit  searcheth  all  things,  even  the  deep 
things  of  God."  Here  the  Spirit  is  said  to  search  or  know  «  all  things" 
.fbeokitely ;  and  then,  to  make  this  more  emphatic,  that  he  knows  ''  the 
detp  fliiiigs  of  Grod,"  things  hidden  from  every  cte^Xxa^  ^<^  ^^s^'^doi^^K. 


Iw^Haee,  ud  the  mxnu  tfiiat  j— Ji ; 
afftmn  frv^  Ike  B^d  Towt,  wboe  he  ia  m 
God,"  H  the  ^brit  of  a  hmb  kMvn  the  thb 
Xajk*tt  m  aln  atbibotad  lo  Iub,  ■»  that  ' 
ph^w"  h«,  "to  vex"  hia,  to  do  kba  "deaf 
the  fl&ader  Eaye  to  DinK  |iiiiiJwiBl 

He  ta  the  HNirce  of  iwmAnox.  "  Beh 
vaemorcdbytfaeHolT-GhiMt.''  "He^ 
He  ia  the  KNiFce  and  fimataiB  of  UTB.  "Il 
eaeth."  "  He  that  laatd  up  ChriM  Snm  th 
nofial  bodies,  bj  hk  Spirit  that  dweDelh  u 
him  actiiig  in  the  mteiul  creatiaii,  so  he 
CBKA1IOS,  which  ia  aa  endently  a  wmfc  of  H 
■' Born  of  the  Spirit  ;"•' The  nnewing  of  the 
antbor  of  religioaa  coavuar  ''  lite  Com£itt 
of  God  are  alao  gnea  to  him.  Housxaa,  wl 
the  Holy  Gintt  ia  hia  eminent  deaignatian. 
bis  attribittea.  ••  Thjr  Spirit  ia  good."  "Tbi 
alao,  for  be  ia  **  the  Spirit  c^  tmtfa." 

How  impracticaUe  it  la  to  interpret  the  p 
ua  a  periphrasis  for  God  himaelf)  haa  been  p 
of  the  above  paaaagea,  and  wiO  be  obvious  fi 
ation  of  the  texts.  A  Spirit,  which  ia  the  S 
often  diatinguisbed  max  the  Father :  which 
Father ;"  which  seabcbes  "  the  deep  things" 
by  the  Father ;  which  "  pkockkoktb"  from 
rKATXK  addressed  to  him  at  the  same  time  as 
"  one  with  him,"  be  the  Father ;  and  that  be 
ledged  on  both  sides. 

As  a  DiTiKE  PEuoir,  our  regards  are,  the 
the  object  of  worship  and  trust,  of  prayer  ant 
we  are  specially  called,  both  by  the  general 
nity,  and  by  that  affectingly  benevolent  and  : 
which  be  is  presented  to  ub  in  the  whole  Sc 
see  him  moving  upon  the  face  of  chaos,  and 
order;  in  providence,  "renewing  the  face  c 
the  heavens,"  and  "giving  life"  to  man. 
expanding  the  prophetic  scene  lo  the  vision  of 
ment,  and  making  a  perfect  revelation  of  thi 
apostles  of  the  New,  He  "reproves  the  i 
eecrct  conviction  of  its  evil  and  danger  in  the 
of  grace  and  supplication  ;"  the  aoflened  h' 
heavenly  desires  and  tendencies  are  from 
tnublsd  i^xita  q(  ^ia.\soX  nKn,  ^(bn  «s«  led 
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and  in  whose  hearts  he  has  wraaghtfaUkj  with  the  news  of  paidon,  and 
**  bears  witness"  of  their  sonship  ^  with  their  spirit.''  He  aids  their 
**  infirmities ;"  makes  ^  intercession  for  them ;"  inspires  thoughts  oft 
consolation  and  feelings  of  peace  ;  plants  and  perfects  in  them  what- 
soever  things  are  pure,  and  lovely,  and  honest,  and  of  good  report ; 
delights  in  his  own  work  in  the  renewed  heart ;  dwells  in  th,e  soul  as  in 
a  temple  ;  and,  after  having  rendered  the  spirit  to  God,  without  spot  or 
wrinkle,  or  any  such  thing,  sanctified  and  meet  for  heaven,  finishes  his 
benevolent  and  glorious  work  by  raising  the  bodies  of  saints  in  immor- 
tal life  at  the  last  day.  So  powerfully  does  **  the  Spirit  of  glory  and  of 
God"  claim  our  love,  our  praise,  and  our  obedience !  In  the  forms  of 
the  Churches  of  Christ,  in  all  ages,  he  has,  therefore,  been  associated 
with  the  Father  and  the  Son,  in  equal  glory  and  blessing ;  and  where 
such  forms  are  not  in  use,  this  distinct  recognition  of  the  Spirit,  so 
much  in  danger  of  being  neglected,  ought,  by  ministers,  to  be  most 
carefully  and  constantly  made,  in  every  gratulatory  act  of  devotion, 
that  so  equally  to  each  person  of  the  eternal  trinity  glory  may  be  given 
**  in  the  Church  throughout  all  ages.     Amen." 

The  essential  and  fundamental  character  of  the  doctrine  of  the  holy 
and  undivided  trinity  has  been  already  stated,  and  the  more  fully  the 
evidences  of  the  Divinity  <^  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are  educed  from 
the  sacred  writings,  the  more  deeply  we  shall  be  impressed  with  this 
view,  and  the  more  binding  will  be  our  obligation  to  **  contend  earnestly 
for"  this  part  of  ^  the  foith  which  was  once  delivered  unto  the  saints." 
Nor  can  the  plea  here  be  ever  soundly  urged,  that  this  is  a  merely  spe- 
culative  doctrine ;  for,  as  it  has  been  well  observed  by  a  learred  writer, 
**  The  truth  is,  the  doctrine  of  the  trinity  is  so  far  firom  being  merely  a 
matter  of  speculation,  that  it  is  the  very  essence  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, the  foundation  of  the  whole  revelation,  and  connected  with  every 
part  of  it.  All  that  is  peculiar  in  this  religion  has  relation  to  the  re- 
demption of  Christ,  and  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit.  And  whoso, 
ever  is  endeavouring  to  invalidate  these  articles  is  overthrowing  or 
undermining  the  authority  of  this  dispensation,  and  reducing  it  to  a 
good  moral  system  only,  or  treatise  of  ethics. 

^  If  the  Word,  or  Logoty  who  became  incarnate,  was  a  created  being 
only,  then  the  mystery  of  his  incarnation,  so  much  insisted  on  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  the  love  expressed  to  mankind  thereby,  so  much  magnified, 
dwindle  into  an  interested  service ;  and  a  short  life  of  sufferings,  con- 
cluded, indeed,  with  a  painful  death,  is  rewarded  with  Divine  honotirs, 
and  a  creature  advanced  thereby  to  the  glory  of  the  Creator ;  for  the 
command  is  plain  and  express,  that  <  all  the  angels  of  God'  should '  wor- 
ship him.'  And  have  not  many  saints  and  martyrs  undergone  the  same 
■offerings  without  the  like  glorious  recompense?  And  is  not  the  advan- 
tage  to  Christ  himsd^  by  his  incarnation  and  ^aanML^  ^p^fl^Va  fsp^^^c^ak 
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■oppoflitioiiy  than  to  meiiy  for  whose  sake  the  sacred  writers  ropresatf 
this  scheme  of  mercy  undertaken! 

<<  Again:  if  the  motions  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  so  freqaently  spoken oC 
are  only  figurative  expressions,  and  do  not  necessarily  imply  any  retl 
person  who  is  the  author  of  them,  or  if  this  person  he  only  a  created 
being,  then  we  are  deprived  of  aU  hopes  of  Dmne  ^assistance  in  our 
spiritual  warfare;  and  have  nothing  but  our  own  natural  abilities 
wherewith  to  contend  against  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  deviL  And 
is  it  not  amazing  that  this  article  could  ever  be  represented  as  a  mere 
abstracted  speculation,  when  our  deliverance  both  firom  the  penahif  and 
power  of  sin  does  so  plainly  depend  upon  it  ?  In  the  sacred  writings  a 
true  faith  is  made  as  necessary  as  a  righi  pnuiieef  and  this  in  particular 
in  order  to  that  end.  For  Arianiimf  Sodmaniimf  and  all  those  several 
heresies,  of  what  kind  or  title  soever,  which  destroy  the  Divinity  of  the 
Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  are,  indeed,  no  other  than  different  schemes  of 
infidelity ;  since  the  authority,  end,  and  influence  of  the  Gro^>el  are  as 
effectually  made*  void  by  disowning  the  characters  in  which  our  Re- 
d^mer  and  Sanctifier  are  there  represented,  as  even  by  contesting  the 
evidences  of  its  Divine  driginal.  These'  notions  plainly  rob  those  two 
Divine  persons  of  their  operations  and  attributes,  and  of  the  honour  due 
to  them ;  lessen  the  mercy  and  mystery  of  the  scheme  of  our  salvation ; 
degrade  our  notion  of  ourselves  and  our  feUow  creatures ;  alter  the  na- 
ture  of  several  duties,  and  weaken  those  great  motives  to  the  observance 
of  a22  that  true  Christianity  proposes  to  us."  (DodweU.) 


